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AN  ALLEGORY. 


(•95  Class  I*oi-m.  composed  by  Miss  Myrii  L.  Moyil 


■  'is  ill  ilu'  month  of  fair  Octjber, 
OC  111!  the  year  thy  boaiUiful  quoeii 

Who  lightly  spr,  ads  h  Tgausc  veil  over 
The  beauties  of  mount,  and  vale  and  stream. 

'I'he  humming  bees  have  left  Ihc  elover. 

Hosts  of  grass-hoppe-s  skip  at  my  feet. 
Lightly  the  butterfly,  pretty,  brown  rover. 

Flits  by  in  quest  of  some  hidden  sweet: 

Circling  o'er  the  sere,  brown  meadows. 

Forward  and  back  the  orioles  fly. 
Uoliieii  beetles  their  tiny  shadows 

.'<lant  'tween  the  eartli  and  eloudL'Ss  sky. 

rp  from  [he  br.iok-side  come  together 
The  .nseets'  ehorus  in  wailing  tune 

.\nd  fai  it.  sweet  seent  of  fading  heather. 
Uecalliiig  thoughts  that  breathe  luTfume 

In  music,  full  of  gentle  s  uiness. 

Song  of  forest  and  falling  rill 
All  nature  ends  her  time  of  gladness. 

.\nd  drops  her  veil  on  every  hill. 

"Pi-  sweet  most  sweet,  on  N'atuti  's  faee 

To  look,  and  then  with  half  closed  eyes. 
On  memory's  pictured  walls  to  trace 

The  beautiful  scenes  t  lat  there  arise. 
Methought  I  wondered  far  and  wide. 

0\r  vale  and  hill  and  spreading  plain 
In  search  of  wonders  new— untried : 

\Vo"deied  rested   wondered  again. 

I  pans 'd  Ix'side  the  p'lols  that  lie 

Deep  hid  beneath  the  leafy  bowers; 
i;ach  seemed  as  'tHcre  a  little  sky 

Imprisoned  by  the  forest  llowers. 

Onward  still  I  take  my  way. 

Leaving  the  pools  that  lie  asleep. 
That  lovely  spot  where  fairies  play. 
Ill  the  UiidM  of  the  I'orc  si  dee|i. 


Hefore  me  spreads  a  citv  fair  ■ 
Too  fair,  it  seems  for  mortal  sway: 

Perchance  the  gods  f'om  air 
Keep  guard  and  drive  all  ills  away. 

Scarce  had  1  passed  that  city's  arch. 

t'util  the  gates  with  bra/.eii  clang 
Of  massy  iron,  gave  one  huge  lurch. 

.\nd  ;:s  they  closed  the  welkin  rang. 

I  passeii  through  streets  all  glorious  bright 

On  either  side  the  massive  walls 
Of  noble  mansions  are  bathed  in  light 

That  there  in  mellow  s]ileiidor  falls. 

.\iid  now  doth  rise  before  my  view 

.\  pabice  grand  beyond  compare. 
Oh  is  it  meet— if  I  only  knew 

Kor  mortal  wight  to  enter  there! 

Around  it  lies  a  noble  park. 

Ureal  monarehsof  the  forest  stand 
As  if  grin?  guard  to  keep.— and  hark. 

The  singing  of  a  fairy  band! 

lint  11-)  -a  marble  fountain  jilays 
With  silvery  splash  and  (biMce  and  stir: 

Am)  there's  ascent  as  if  the  sprays 

vVere  showering  down  sweet  balm  and  iiiyrrh. 

rpoii  an  irch  a  statue  rose 
Towering  high  with  wings  of  niighl. 

AiKl  underneath  an  iiiscripti  >ii  goes 
In  letters  of  celestial  light. 

Across  that  arch  on  grounil  of  blue 
Great  thought  in  fewest  words  exincss. 

Inscribed  in  words  of  crimson  hue 
This  motto  runs.— '  Nor  haste.  ii,,r  rest." 

To  the  arch  again  my  glanci'  doth  rise: 

1  start— m\  every  ■lervc  alive! 
Scarce  believe  the  witness  of  my  eyes-. 

It  is.  it  is  •The  Class  of  Niiietv  l''ivi'!" 


Now  how  srioii  my  fears  allay! 

"Pis  right  to  enter  the  i.alace  portals. 
"I'is  the  abode.  I  may  boldly  say. 

Xolof  gori-.  but  of  fellou  mortals, 
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Tlio'  there  be  pleasures  in  earth  and  sky. 
The  strange,  vagu"  longing  that  thro'  me  ran 

Kept  urging  me  on— I  know  not  why— 
Away,  away  to  the  haunts  of  man! 

Then  up  the  flower-lined  marble  walk, 

And  broad  white  steps  inlaid  with  scenes. 
Wherein  the  figures  almost  talk. 

The  lords  and  ladies,  kings  and  queens. 

I'ntotlK'  porch  all  wreathed  around 
With  liiurel.    There  were  urns  of  flowers 

lietween  the  pillars,  e.itwincd  around 
Uy  vines  enclosing  leafy  bowers. 

Straight  into  an  assembly  hall 

My  ever  wand'ring  footsteps  led. 
O'erlaid  with  gold  the  pillars  all. 

Of  fretted  gold  the  dome  o'err  ead. 

Of  wondrous  blue  the  tinted  wall. 

Cornice  and  friezes  were  engraved 
Wtth  many  noble  tigures  tall: 

In  brij;ht  mosaic  the  floor  was  paved. 

.\dowii  the  lofiy  vaulted  rooms 
The  hanging  lamps  now  lambent  burn, 

.\na  cast  a  veil  of  languid  gloom 
On  statue,  frieze  and  classic  urn. 

Out  from  this  noble  and  spacious  hall 
Corridors  opened,  frojn  arches  wide 

Delicate,  silken  draperies  fall. 
Drawn  by  (asseled  cords  aside. 

O'er  this  beautiful  temple  of  grace 
Deep  silence  rests.  The  delicate  shade 

Of  waving  acacias  o'er  the  place 
.V  dim.  fairy-like  tracery  made. 

lleautifnl  statues  and  pondrous  tomes. 

Harp  and  bit  ■  th  it  1  i^>  scatt  .Med  around 
Speak  of  art.  wisdom,  an  \  sweetest  tones. 

'l"ho'  o'er  all  broods  silence  so  profound. 

*** 

I  wake— alas!  'twas  all  a  dn'am. 

And  wrapped  in  evening's  .^hill  "mbrace, 
Muse  sadly  o'er  what  might  have  been, 

Seek  in  Fancy's  maze  my  path  to  trace. 

Out  from  t.iis labyriiitliine  gloom 
The  slendjr.  silken  thread  of  thought 
Has  led  me  to  the  Iglitfull  soon. 

And  mem'ry  is  with  sadness  fraught. 

Is  it  naught  but  stern  reality'/ 

Nay  in  this  fabric  of  tlie  dream 
May  not.  perchan<'e.  a  proph  jcy 

Of  our  life-!>lau  be  dimly  seen? 
When  future  years'  Perspective  dim 

Upon  the  life-work  of  our'class 
Has  passed  its  sentence  just  if  grim. 

(.Vnd  'twill  its  sentenc  surely  pass  ) 

O.  nniy  it  be.  "'I'hou  well  hast  striven 
For  thou  brave  heart,  hast  nnide  thine  own 

The  truth's  by  Art  and  Science  given 
To  him  who  braves  the  great  I'nknown." 


■I'hen  Class  of  Ninety  Five,  to  build 
.V  life-work  from  tlie  gre  it  design. 

Traced  by  that  Hand  divin  dy  skilled 
Thy  every  thought  and  act  combine 

Kach  block,  which  thou  hast  wrought, 
Take  as  the  .Master  aoth  it  give 

Not  knowing  what  is  in  his  thought. 
Thou  only  knowest  thy  work  sh  ill  live. 

Shall  live  thro'  ages  evermore 
.vnd  in  this  temple  fair  of  thine. 

Upon  that  brigliter.  liicher  shore 
Thy  soul  shall  dwell  in  peace  divine. 


Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  .\  SERMON. 


ON  SABBATH  MORNING,  JUNE   l6. — REV.  'W. 
I.  -WISHART  PREACHED  IN  THE  ISt.  V.  P. 
CHURCH  THE  ANNUAL  SERMON  TO 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  .sermon  was  ba.sed  on  2  Kings,  6:15, 
16. — "Alas,  my  master!  how  .shall  we  do?" 
That  i.s  the  cry  of  pessimism,  the  fear  and 
anticipation  of  the  wonst.  "Fear  not,  for 
they  that  ba  with  us  are  moi^e  than  they 
that  be  with  them,"  that  is  God's  an.swer 
and  antidote  for  pessimism. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  religious  effort 
to-day  and  in  eitimating  the  difficulties 
which  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Kingdoni, 
that  state  of  mind  among  Christian  workers, 
which  is  best  called  "pessimism"  cannot  be 
overlooked.  There  are  a  good  many  peo- 
ple who,  either  by  rea.son  of  peculiar  men- 
tal constitution  or  more  commonly  perhaps 
by  lack  of  gracious  attainment  are  wont  to 
see  only  the  Sj'rian  hosts  that  encompass 
Dothan  round  about  and  never  think  of  look- 
ing for  l;orses  and  chariots  of  fire.  Dis- 
couragement is  a  bad  thing  because  it  practi- 
cally invites  the  defeat  it  fears:  and  one  will 
hear  a  good  deal  of  it  if  he  listens  with  any 
closeness  to  tlie  speeches  in  a  religious  Con- 
vention or  gathers  up  the  .sentiments  of 
individual   Cliri.stians  or  attends  with  anv 
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care  to  the  religious  press. 

Pessimism  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
brake  on  the  wh.eels  of  progress.  Every 
aggressive  movement  planned  for  the  world- 
wide proclamation  of  the  go.spel  or  for  the 
establishment  of  moral  reforms  or  for  the 
elevation  of  .society  has  had  to  climb  over  a 
very  iceberg  of  gloomy  forebodings  and 
pe.s.simistic  doubts  even  from  those  profess- 
ing to  be  friendly  to  such  movement.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  noble  enterprises 
are  being  greatly  retarde;!  today  by  those 
who  look  too  much  at  the  difhculties  in  the 
way  or,  rather,  look  too  little  at  the  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  conditions  confronting  Chris- 
tian workers  to-day  which  can  hardly  help 
but  prove  very  disheartening  unless  o  ie 
keeps  himself  anchored  firm  by  a  faith  in 
the  power  and  purpose  of  God.  The  in- 
crease of  crime  in  many  quarters,  tiie  Sa- 
tanic power  and  influence  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  increasing  boldness  and  impu- 
dence of  secularism,  the  assaults  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbaah  Day,  the  spread  of 
deadly  and  fiery  socialistic  heresies,  the  .so:ial 
discontent,  the  unmasked  effrontery  of 
political  corruption,  the  wide  .separation  be- 
tween the  ma.sses  and  the  church,  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  church  herself,  these 
conditions  realized  in  any  small  measure 
will  tend  to  make  one  cry  out  with  the 
prophet's  trembling  servant,  "Alas,  Master! 
how  shall  we  do?" 

But  God  would  have  us  set  over  against 
all  these  disheartening  conditions  the  splen- 
did truth  with  which  the  prophet  calmed  the 
fears  of  his  discouraged  .servant.  The  great 
comfort  is  that  however  great  and  strong 
they  may  be  who  are  arrayed  against  the 
church  and  Christ's  cause:  there  are  more. 
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infinitely  more  on  the  .side  of  truth  and 
right  than  all  the.se  that  oppose  themselves. 

The  great  le.s.son  the.se  words  suggest,  and 
t'le  one  we  need  most  to  learn  in  the.se  days 
is  the  need  of  faith  in  the  mighty  and  sup- 
ernatural agencies  with  which  God  is  ready 
to  back  up  and  help  on  every  good  cause. 
The  trouble  with  Eli.sha's  servant  was  just 
the  trouble  with  the  mo.st  of  us.  He  was 
walking  by  sight,  not  by  faith.  When  he 
got  his  eyes  open  to  see  the  supernatural 
forces  which  were  back  of  him.self  and  mast- 
er his  fears  vanished.  Oh  that  we  could 
get  the  eyes  of  our  faith  open  wide  enough 
to  see  that  God  and  His  mighty  working 
Spirit  are  back  of  e\-ery  good  cause! 

This  is  a  materiali.stic  age,  an  age  of 
scientific  investigation.  Men  have  become 
proud  of  their  own  achievements  and  are 
di.sposed  to  trust  nothing  the  exact  measure 
of  which  cannot  be  taken  by  their  formulae. 
The  very  spirit  of  this  age  is  di.spo.sed  to  cry 
down  a  trust  in  supernatural  agencies  as 
puerile  and  fit  only  for  the  world's  child- 
hood. And  perhaps  the  church  at  times  has 
been  more  or  less  affected  by  this  material- 
istic and  self-sufficient  spirit. 

Certainly  the  great  need  of  the  hour  is  a 
return  to  simple  apostolic  trust  in  the  super- 
natural working  of  the  mighty  vSpirit.  It  is 
this  only  that  will  bring  back  to  the  church 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  And  as  the 
mind  expands  to  realize  something  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
faith  begins  to  lean  on  Him  as  the  chief 
factor  in  every  conflict  for  righteousness, 
pessimism  will  disappear,  and  courage, 
hope  and  joyful  anticipation  will  take  its 
place. 
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HISTORY  OF  THIi  CLASS  OF  i.SSd. 


BY  REV.    HOWARD  V.  WILSON. 


Fifteen  yeans  ago  thi.s  e\'ening  the  eighteen 
members  of  the  clas.s  of  1 880  formed  part 
of  the  large  audience  Hstening  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  class  of  1865.  As  a  member  of 
that  class,  1880,  I  have  a  di.stinct  recollection 
of  the  appropriateness, -the  timeliness  of 
that  exercise.  Fifteen  years  to  those  of  us 
about  to  leave  the  old  college,  eager  to  en- 
ter upon  life's  work  and  earn  life's  rewards, 
a  .sufficient  measure  of  time  for  tl.e  finding 
of  our  places,  and  the  attaining  of  ovu' 
hopes.  Looking  out  upon  life  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  strengtli,  we  commiserated  the 
historian  over  his  lost  youth,  arid  regarded 
his  records  of  fifteen  years  as  the  anr.als  of 
a  lifetime.  vStanding  to-night  in  the  situa- 
tion of  that  oldtime  hi.storian  I  feel  like  en- 
tering my  p/otest  against  the  untimeliriess 
of  this  call  for  the  facts  of  our  lives.  We 
are  still  facing  the  future  with  hearts  of 
hope,  we  still  press  toward  the  mark  for  tl.e 
pri/^e.  E\'en  from  the  standpoint  of  fifteen 
years  after, -it  still  seems  most  appropriate  to 
have  ajain  what  we  had  in  our  class  day  ex- 
ercises, for  the  present  .speaker  to  feel  upon 
his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  a  prophet  and 
tell  you  what  the  class  o:  1880  will  do 
rather  than  to  present  our  present  atcaiti- 
r.ients  as  the  mea.sure  ^of  our  service  to  tl;e 
age.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the 
-class  to  respond  in  this  fifteen  year  exami- 
ination  "Not  prepared."  The  members  of 
tiie  class  to-da}-  are  filling  po.sitions  of  u.se- 
fulness  and  honor,  while  the  attairiments  of 
.some  of  our  number  have  been  in  harmony 
with  our  motto,  "Per  aspera  ad  astra." 
vStars  in  the  hori/on  of  the  present  worl.l  of 
tiiought  and  effort  .second  to  none  in  the 


glory  of  their  .situation.  And  as  for  the 
rest  of  us  I  call  "Time"  to-night.  Judge 
us  not  b}'  the  attainment  of  a  dozen  years. 
Responses  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  from  ev- 
ery member  of  the  class  save  one,  indicate 
steady  going,  constantl}'  increa.sing  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness.  And  that  one  will  in 
the  years  to  come  prove  no  exception  to  the 
class's  record  of  honorable  attainments. 
We  have  been  wrestling  with  the  first  part 
of  our  class  motto  "Per  A.spera."  I  call 
for  time  tonight.  "A.stra,"  the  balance  of 
our  motto  is  still  for  us,  for  we  are  coming 
up  from  our  difi^erent  corners  fresh  for  the 
good  fight,  determined  either  to  win  starts, 
or  go  down  under  .such  blows  as  .shall  make 
us  .see  them.  As  I  think  of  our  departure 
II om  college,  and  the  duty  devolving  upon 
me  to-night,  I  am  reminded  of  that  picture 
"Westward  Flo."  A  band  of  men  and 
women,  emigrant  pioneers,  are  labor- 
iously a.scending  the  last  range  of  moun- 
tains .separating  them  from  tlie  new  country 
they  are  to  cultivate.  Some  of  them  are 
climbing  up  the  roeks,  .some  of  them  have 
reached  the  summit  and  wiping  tlie  .sweat 
fiom  the  face  look  out  upo:i  the  virgin  for- 
ests, the  mountain  streams,  the  table  land, 
the  fertile  vallej-s.  So  we  from  the  Pisgah 
o:  a  commencement  occasion  looked  out 
upon  our  Cariaan,  marked  where  we  \A  Ould 
cut  the  forest,  plant  the  fields  and  build  our 
h-omes..  And  I  am  delegated  as  one  from 
that  band  of  eighteen  to  come  back  to  this 
mount  of  thought  and  vision  and  tell  you 
what  we  are  doin.g  in  the  great  world  of  ac- 
tion. Contemplating  then  for  a  little  while 
this  band  as  a  whole  I  am  to  tell  you  that 
e  ght  of  them  are  mini.stering  to  the  .spirit- 
ual needs  of  humanity  as  preache.  s  of  tl:e 
gospel.  Three  of  them  are  mitigating  the 
•s-rverity  of  Inunan  suft'ering  as  pln  siciar.s, 
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two  of  them  have  devoted  their  Hves  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  as  teachers,  two  of 
them  to  the  care  of  man's  material  interests 
as  lawyers,  one  is  a  merchant,  one  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  one  is  connected  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  with  a  manufacturing  concern. 
Going  out  from  this  center  eight  have  found 
their  fields  of  labor  in  Penn'a,  six  in  Ohio, 
one  is  a  successful  pastor  in  New  York  City, 
one  is  a  prominent  attorney  in  Olympia,  the 
capitol  of  the  state  of  Washington,  one  is 
in  Illinois,  one  is  in  Sioux  Fall,  S.  D.  One 
member  of  the  class  was  married  before  en- 
tering college.  Since  graduating,  one  la  ly 
and  all  the  gentlemen  have  found  matri- 
monial partners  for  tlieir  joys  and  .sorrows. 
The  lives  of  all  members  of  this  class  have 
been  spared,  and  their  health  report  indi- 
cates marked  improvement  over  the  period 
of  graduation.  Into  the  homes  of  these 
fifteen  married  members,  as  the  greatest  joys 
these  years  have  brought,  41  children  have 
come;  and  from  these  households,  carrying 
the  affections  of  parents  upward,  nine  have 
been  taken.  From  one  home  a  husband  has 
been  called  away,  and  from  another  a  wife. 

The  coiniection  of  the  present  speaker 
with  this  class  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  I  was  not  in  attendance 
at  college  the  two  years  previous  to  that 
time,  and  so  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
class's  history  previous  to  that  time,  either 
b}^  personal  experience  as  a  member  or  as  a 
student.  It  will  probably  be  a  relief  to  you 
to  learn  that  this  late  period  marks  to  me 
the  prehistoric  age.  Coming  upon  the 
world  of  college  life  at  this  time  I  found  as 
one  of  the  relics  of  an  earlier  age  a  hand- 
some wooden  building  erected  upon  one  cor- 
ner of  the  college  campus  marked  with  the 
name  and  motto  of  the  class  of  1880  and 
dedicated  to  phy.sical  culture.    So  that  the 


gynuiasium,  and  the  l)eginning  of  any  ef- 
fort for  the  culture  of  the  body  date  from 
the  undertaking  of  the  class  of  Eighty, 
which  instead  of  planting  a  tree,  or  lajdng 
out  a  tombstone,  erected  a  temple  to  the 
service  of  muscle  and  sinew. 

The  Junior  year  of  this  class  historj'  is 
worthv  of  mention  not  only  on  account 
of  its  interest  to  the  class  but  also  by  rea- 
son of  its  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege at  that  and  subsequent  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  year  we  had  in  the  classi- 
cal department  eighteen  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  was  a  happy  time  of  helpful  com- 
petition in  the  class-room  and  of  comrade- 
siiip  upon  the  campus.  We  marched  to  our 
recitations  with  songs  and  laughter  and  en- 
gaged in  them  stinuilated  by  the  power  of 
the  largest  number  and  the  keenest  talent 
of  any  class  in  the  college.  The  golden 
prize  for  the  Junior  contest  was  an  apple  of 
discord  over  which  our  eighteen  cla.ssicol 
members  divided  into  two  equal  parties, 
each  trying  throughout  a  series  of  weeks 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  other.  The 
most  intense,  bitter,  partisan  .spirit  prevailed, 
all  other  things  became  .secondary  to  the 
success  of  the  particular  side  on  which  we 
were  engaged.  Studies  were  affected.  The 
Faculty,  determined  to  end  the  matter,  sur- 
pri.sed  us  all  by  calling  upon  us  to  settle  the 
matter  immediately.  One  side  was  pre- 
pared to  fight,  the  other  was  not.  The  de- 
feated nine  threatened  to  leave  college. 
Quite  a  luimber  of  them  did  leave.  Mark 
Wilson  went  to  Princeton,  H.  H.  Wallace 
dropped  out  of  the  class  and,  afterward  re- 
turning, graduated  Scientific.  John  Miles, 
Robert  Mercer  and  McFarland  left  college 
never  to  enter  any  other  college,  and  after 
some  time  Ed.  Jeffers  left  college  forever  by 
reason  of  difficulties  directly  attributable  to 
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the  bitterness  of  that  contest.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  same  trouble  a  bogus  program 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  respectful  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembl}^  meeting  that 
year  in  New  Wilmington  in  which  some  of 
us  of  the  successful  nine  were  very  severely 
handled  and  even  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  censured.  That  Bogus  program 
couched  in  respectful  language,  based  (  as  I 
think  all  were  ready  to  admit  afterwards) 
upon  misapprehension  so  far  as  censure  up- 
on the  Faculty  was  concerned,  nevertheless 
had  as  disa.strous  an, effect  upon  the  P'aculty, 
as  the  contest  itself  had  produced  upon  our 
class.  It  is  to  this  day  a  great  regre't  that 
keen  students  and  great-hearted  noble  fel- 
lows like  Mark  Wilson,  John  N.  Miles, 
Robert  Mercer  and  Ed.  Jeffers  were  driven 
out  from  the  college  and  some  of  them  from 
any  further  opportunities  of  college  culture 
for  the  small  advantage  of  the  chance  to 
win  a  trifiing  piece  of  Gold. 

The  history  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  class  may  be  run  over  ver}-  briefly. 
The  attainments  of  manj'  in  the  class  so  far 
as  they  are  interesting  to  a  New  Wilming- 
ton audience  are  already  known,  and  the 
items  which  are  unknown  are  not  of  such 
sensational  nature  as  to  demand  extended 
notice  or  arou.se  a  special  interes'.. 

Tlie  first  name  upon  the  class's  graduat- 
ing roll  is  that  of  William  Tlicm-json  Burns, 
who  came  to  college  from  Eewi.sville,  Pa. 
Our  friend  Burns,  unlike  his  Scotti.s"i  name- 
sake, was  of  a  very  practical  a'ld  un])oetic 
temperment.  In  fact  his  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities might  be  said  to  be  a  Yanke;  dispo- 
sition and  an  eccentricit}' over  one  eye.  This 
facial  peculiarity  was  not  so  decided  as  to 
justify  one  in  calling  him  cross-eyed,  and 
yet  one  of  his  eyes  .so  far  failed  to  follow 
the  angle  of  the  otlier  as  to  .suggest  an  ef- 


fort to  view  the  world  from  his  own  stand- 
point. This  pliy.sical  peculiarity  is  not  not- 
ed b}'  way  of  criticism  but  attention  is  called 
to  it  as  a  convenient  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  an  inward  store.  Burns  while  regu- 
lar and  faithful  in  the  preparation  of  his  les- 
.sons  and  in  his  attendance  at  the  cla.ss-room, 
bright  and  capable  in  his  responses  to  ques- 
tions, always  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ab,sent 
mentally  from  the  cla.ss  and  the  subject. 
While  explaining  to  Dr.  Jeffers  the  meaning 
of  total  abstraction  from  all  finite  determi- 
nateuess,  the  principle  of  the  Eclectic  phil- 
osophers, he  probably  would  be  fully  as 
much  concerned  as  to  what  lady  he  would 
ask  to  accompany  him  to  the  next  Senior 
party,  or  how  he  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  same  gj-rations  that  L,iun  could  execute 
on  the  horizontal  bar  without  breaking  his 
neck.  It  may  be  said  that  this  di.spo.sition 
has  kept  him  from  that  narrowness  which 
sometimes  characterizes  those  who  are  esti- 
mated as  making  the  greatest  success  in 
life.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  in  New 
Castle  for  eleven  years,  and  in  spite  of  that 
fact  made  a  model  Sabbath  School  superin- 
tendent in  the  2nd  U.  P.  Church.  He  held 
the  office  of  City  Solicitor  for  two  years,  in 
which  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
Castle  tells  me  lie  '  earned  the  repvitation  of 
being  industrious,  energetic,  honest  and  fear- 
less, too  honest  in  fact  for  the  politicians  of 
the  place.  He  was  married  June  1883  to 
Miss  Emily  Mc^^inney  and  the  union  has 
been  blessed  with  four  children.  The  same 
dispo.sitioa  mention  has  led  him  to  look  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  the  legal  profe.s.sion 
and  to  find  a  more  desirable  field  for  his  per- 
.sonal  equipment  in  the  handling  of  general 
merchandise.  He  is  now,  so  engaged  at 
North  Liberty,  Pa.,  and  all  his  class-mates 
and  friends  wish  for  him  in  the  new  venture 
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the  large  success  which  his  energy  and  hon- 
esty deserve. 

The  member  of  the  class  standing  nearest 
to  Burns  was  Thomas  Omar  Cligan.  With- 
out the  outward  physical  suggestion  of  it  he 
was  characterized  by  the  same  broad-mind- 
edness which  kept  him  from  concentrating 
all  energies  upon  a  single  subject  purpose. 
Like  his  chiss-mate  he  siudied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Youngstown,  and 
like  him  he  has  left  it,  finding  a  more  con- 
genial field  for  his  talent,  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  a  successful  physician  at  Niles,  Ohio; 
where  in  addition  to  other  duties,  his  has 
been  honored  by  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  education  for  a  number  of 
years.  Eight  j-ears  after  graduating  Mr. 
Cligan  was  married  to  Miss  Margaretta 
Thomas  and  he  is  the  father  of  two  girls. 
He  writes  in  very  enthusiastic  fashion  as  to 
his  success  and  delight  in  his  profession,  and 
it  is  altogether  p/obable  that  he  will  be  very 
successful  in  it. 

Robert  Clarence  Dodds  differed  from  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  class  in  that, 
while  to  the  rest  of  us  matrimon}-  was  a 
hops,  an  attainment  to  be  worked  for,  the 
pursuit  of  it  a  kind  of  secondary  occupa- 
tion. Dodds  was  married  before  entering 
college  and  during  his  course  lived  with  his 
family — composed  of  wife  and  children — in 
the  town.  This  situation  proved  no  ob- 
stacle to  Dodds  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies 
even  though  it  was  coupled  with  straight- 
ened financial  circumstances.  Possessed  of 
a  keen,  analytical,  logical  turn  of  mind,  he 
followed  his  course  with  unflagging  relish 
and  finished  it  with  honor;  graduating  the 
middle  man  of  the  three  who  were  an- 
nounced as  occupying  very  nearly  the  same 
grade,  and  in,  .so  far  as  they  differed  from 
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one  another  to  be  ranked  Russell,  Dodds, 
\\  ilson.    Dodds  has  always  been  possesssed 
of  a  somewhat  sarcastic  turn  of  mhul  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  together  with 
an  original  and  forcible  method  of  express- 
ing himself.    He  became  naturally  a  cham- 
pion to  be  sought  after  and  an  enemy  to  be 
feired.    His  most  marked  characteristic  was 
positivencss.    Without  conceit  he  po.ssesses 
a  decided  opinion  on  all  subjects  that  con 
cerned  him  and  a  \-ery  dogmatic  style  of  de- 
claring it.     While  apparently  open  to  any 
kind  of  a  suggestion,  he  had  his  own  opin- 
ion and  generally  brought  other  people  to 
it.     Reminding  one  of  the  New  York  vol- 
unteer fireman  who  when  asked  what  color 
he  would  have  the  engine  painted,  .said, 
"Oh  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  I  don't 
care  what  color  you  paint  her  .so  that  you 
paint  her  red."    The  same  unswerving  en- 
ergy and    that  singleness  of  purpose  that 
marked  him  in  college  has  characterized  him 
afterwards.    He  was  a  very  succesfful  pas- 
tor at  Sunbury,  Pa.    Did  a  grand  work  as 
pa.stor  of  theU.  P.  Church  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  he  is  pastor  of  a  large  Presbyterian 
Clunch  at  Dayton,  Ohio.     Dodds  is  a  man 
of   marked  and  distinguished  appearance. 
His  critical  disposition  and  ability  to  hit  an 
adversary   hard,  are  compen.sated  for  and 
concealed  by  a  kindly  appearance.  Pos.sessed 
of  a  splendid  physique,  he  is  a  man  whose 
natural  equipment  helps  him  to  power.  His 
ability  as  a  pastor  is  in  keeping  with  his  pos- 
itiveness  and  force  as  a  .speaker.    He  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Stevenson  and  his 
home  has  been  ble.s.sed  with  six  children. 

The  next  member  of  the  cla.ss  was  Wil- 
liam James  Graham,  who  came  to  the  col- 
lege from  Scroggsfield,  Ohio.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  our  class  day  exercises,  and  fore- 
cast all  our  futures.    I  am  plea.sed  to  say 
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that  in  all  other  respects  he  has  been  more 
successful  than  he  was  as  a  prophet.  Mr. 
Graham  graduated  from  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary  and  immediately  after  preached 
for  a  time  in  Northwestern  Iowa,  being  the 
first  United  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
field.  He  was  very  successful  in  this  work 
and  organized  a  number  of  congregations, 
which  with  a  few  others  now  constitute  the 
N.  W.  Prespytery  of  Iowa.  Somewhat 
broken  down  in  health  he  returned  to  the 
East  and  settled  for  two  years  at  Salingville, 
Ohio.  His  health  again  impaired,  he  took 
a  trip  to  Europe,  which  proving  to  him  very 
beneficial,  he  returned  and  settled  at  Centre 
U.  P.  Church  where  he  has  remained  doing- 
very  efficient  work  for  the  last  six  years  and 
a  half.  Mr.  Graham  was  married  February 
1884  to  Miss  Maggie  vShaw.  Ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  event  but  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  over  the  assertion  that  he 
has  exceeded  all  his  classmates  is,  that  he 
got  the  best  girl  in  America.  The}^  have 
four  children. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  history  of  the 
three  lady  Scientific  members  and  afterwards 
resume  the  records  of  the  lives  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. Miss  Belle  Campbell  .spent  the  fir.st 
five  years  after  graduating,  in  teaching. 
She  was  married  August  12,  1889,  to  Dr.  F. 
Donald.son,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  Pa.  Their 
home  was  made  happy  with  the  presence  of 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  One  of  the 
saddest  items  to  note  in  this  history  is  a 
change  wrought  in  this  home  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Donaldson.  Mrs.  Donaldson  has 
been  teaching  the  past  years  assisting  her 
brother  Rev.  Campbell  at  Pawnee  City, 
Nebra.ska.  She  replies  to  my  letter  of  in- 
quiry, that  this  change  of  country  and  at- 
tenion  to  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
beneficial  to  her  health  and  .spirits,  and  asks 


uie  when  I  come  to  her  name  in  the  li.st  to 
say  but  little,  expressing  the  hope  that  her 
joys  have  been  the  joys  of  all,  her  sorrows 
the  lot  of  none. 

Miss  Euella  Donnan  has  spent  ten  years, 
.since  graduating,  in  teaching,  an  occupation 
which  she  always  intended  to  follow,  and 
the  attractiveness  and  interest  of  the  reality 
have  harmonized  with  the  ideal  she  long 
ago  pictured.  Miss  Donnan  is  a  typical  in- 
dependent bachelor  girl.  An  unencumbered, 
un.selfish,  helpfully  disposed,  energetic,  cul- 
tured woman.  She  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  her  time  and  earnings  to  the  culture  of 
her  own  mind  and  the  improvement  of 
others.  She  has  given  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  has  been  a  means 
of  good  to  the  communities  where  her  lot  has 
been  cast  in  Chautauqua,  temperance,  mis- 
sionary and  literary  organizations.  For  four 
j  ears  she  has  been  president  of  the  Lake 
Pre.sbyterian  Missionary  Society;  making 
repeated  efforts  to  be  relieved  but  failing, 
Ijrobably  because  Eake  presbytery  knows  a 
good  thing  when  it  has  it.  Her  greate.st 
reason  for  thankfulness  has  been  that  her 
parents  turned  her  life  to  high  things  by 
means  of  a  cour.se  of  instruction  at  West- 
minster. Her  greatest  pleasure,  in  thinking 
the  thoughts  of  the  world's  great  ones,  and 
in  co-operating  in  enterprises  for  a  nobler 
humanity  and  a  better  world. 

Miss  Madge  Golden  graduated  from  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  March  1895. 
She  has  but  recently  hung  out  her  sign  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  writes  me  that  she  will 
be  unable  to  attend  this  reunion  by  reason 
of  a  rush  of  business.  Miss  Golden  spent 
a  number  of  years  traveling  so  extensively 
that  she  writes  me  that  she  could  easier 
name  the  places  where  she  had  not  been. 
She  spent  some  time  at  Los  Angeles,  Call- 
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foniia,  and  a  season  at  Chase  City,  Virginia, 
teaching  the  prospective  colored  preachers 
arithmetic  and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  She 
says  that  on  the  strength  of  having  taught 
theology  to  these  ministerial  brethren  Dr. 
Witherspoon  promised  to  procure  her  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  she  has 
failed  as  yet  to  hear  from  the  Board.  Two 
years  were  spent  as  editor  of  a  paper  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  after  which  she  concluded  to 
quit  writing  death  notices  for  the  general 
public  and  prepared  to  write  them  up  for  the 
board  of  health.  Consequently  .she  took  up 
the  stvidy  of  medicine.  In  answer  to  my 
printed  question  s!ie  s.iys  that  she  is  not 
married,  that  in  the  last  few  years  s'.:e  has 
frequently  bought  a  man,  but  that  he  has 
always  proved  to  be  a  dead  man,  and  being 
of  generous  turn  of  mind  she  has  cut  him 
up  and  shared  with  her  classmates.  She 
looked  forward  during  college  days  to  teach- 
ing not  with  any  special  pleasure,  but  re:on- 
ciledtoitas  a  necessity,  hoping  some  day 
to  be  able  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifice  the  following  such 
a  profession  required  of  her.  She  is  exceed- 
ingly thankful  to  Providence  for  opening  up 
to  her  another  line  of  life,  fuller  and  richer 
and  happier  than  anything  she  ever  dared 
hope  for. 

The  next  gentleman  in  tha  list  is  William 
James  Golden,  eldest  brother  of  Miss  Madge 
Golden.  This  gentleman  maintained  his 
place  at  all  times  at  the  head  of  the  class 
and  in  graduating,  divided  the  first  honor 
with  John  McNaugher.  Possessed  of  a 
wonderful  memory  and  fine,  intellectual 
powers,  hard  study  was  not  for  Golden  a 
necessity,  and  yet  he  was  the  most  striking 
example  of  persistent,  uninterrupted  hard 
work  which  our  class,  or  any  class  afforded. 


He  followed  out  the  text-book  course  undi- 
verted by  the  call  of  physical  culture  or 
social  pleasures.  The  largest  physical  effort 
he  ever  put  forth  was  a  very  meek  though 
hurried  walk  from  his  room  to  the  boarding 
house,  and  frequently  when  he  was  specially 
engrossed  with  a  subject,  he  forgot  to  take 
that.  During  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  many  of  the  rest  of  us  who  had 
as  }-et  not  yielded  to  the  New  Wilmington 
standard  of  morality,  in  .so  far  as  related  to 
rights  of  property  in  poultry  were,  tempo- 
rarily led  astray  by  the  peculiar  temptations 
of  that  period  and  we  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  roast  ttirkej^s  and  mince  pies  dropped 
from  the  eating  room  of  the  Genera  A.ssembly 
on  the  third  story  of  the  college  building  to 
catchers  previourly  located  under  the  proper 
windows.  Golden  resisted  even  this  influ- 
ence which  led  all  others  astray,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  substantial  thoitgh  some- 
what familiar  and  economical  diet  of  the 
McFarland  club  It  was  decidedly  unfair 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  have  to  compete  with 
Golden,  for  unlike  the  rest  of  his  cla.ss  and 
the  rest  of  his  family,  the  development  of 
his  powers  was  not  simultaneous  but  by 
turns,  each  period  including  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  His  mental  development 
took  place  at  Westminster  college,  he  devel- 
oped .socially  at  Xenia  Seminary,  and  he  has 
developed  physically  and  in  other  requisites 
of  a  well  rounded  man  during  the  later  3'ears 
of  pastoral  life.  He  has  recently  taken  a 
course  of  physical  culture  and  oratory  at 
King's  School,  Pittsburg.  He  writes  me  as 
an  impression  of  the  past,  "How  impracti- 
cal is  that  man  whom  college  aside  from 
other  influences  starts  out  in  the  world." 
To  those  who  knew  him  in  college  an  ani- 
mated mind  without  a  body,  to  see  him  now 
and  recognize  the  well  rounded  fully  devel- 
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oped  capable  scholarly  man  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  surprise.  Mr.  Golden  was  married  to 
Flora  L.  A.shenhurst,  Nov.  1887.  He  has 
preached  one  year  at  California,  and  recent- 
ly resigned  after  nine  years  successful  pas- 
torate the  congregation  of  Service,  Penn- 
.sylvania. 

[to  be  continued.] 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  1895. 


The  exercises  of  Commencement  week 
were  informally  opened  on  Saturday  night 
])y  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Adelpl:ic 
Literary  Society.  Judge  S.  H.  Miller  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

On  Sabbath  morning  Rev.  W.  I.  Wishart, 
of  Alleghen}',  Pa.,  delivered  the  annual  ser- 
mon to  the  Christian  Association  of  tlie  col- 
lege. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  at  7:30,  in  the  2nd 
U.  P.  Church.  President  Ferguson  preached 
the  bac:alaureate  sermon.  His  text  was 
John  16:32;  "Yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
the  father  is  wi til  me."  The  following  is 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  excellent  sermon: 

"In  the  record  here  given  Oi  Christ's  ex- 
perience and  life,  we  may  find  an  example 
and  illustration  of  a  human  life,  with  its 
changing  conditions  and  its  abiding  compen- 
■sations — its  hur.^an  faithlessness  and  its  di- 
vine unfailing  fellowship.  Con.sider,  (i) 
the  loneliness  o:  a  soul;  (2)the  compen,sa- 
tio:is  that  relieve  it. 

(a)  There  is  a  loneliness  to  a  soul  of  sim- 
ple solitude,  the  absence  of  friend  or  fellow, 
wiien  the  .soul  would  sink  within  itself  and 
die,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Infinite 
is  a  spirit  kindred  to  our  own  from  whose 
imminent  presence  we  are  never  away,  (b) 
There  is  t'.;e  loneliness  of  decision.  Any- 
where, in  any  life  there  may  be  the  occa.sion, 


suddenly  or  slowly  matured,  of  heroic  ac- 
tion, (c)  There  is  the  loneliness  of  deser- 
tion, the  bitterest  of  all,  when  one  is  for- 
saken of  all  companions  and  friends,  when 
they  prove  false  and  faithless  and  aban- 
don him  to  his  fate — to  failure  or  to  doom. 
(i)The  divine  companionship  that  brings 
relief  in  every  lonely  hour,  '  'The  Father  is 
with  me."  This  same  companionship  with 
the  Father  is  open  to  every  human  soul. 

This  companionship  of  the  Father  is  a 
source  of  comfort  in  loneliness  of  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  Henry  Martyn  and  Livingstone  in 
the  closing  hours  of  their  lives.  This  com- 
panion.ship  is  not  onh^  valuable  for  comfort, 
but  for  support,  as  witnessed  in  the  ex- 
periences of  all  God's  .saints.  It  means  suc- 
cess as  well.  God  is  with  ever}'  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  will  at  la.st  bring  forth  his  right- 
eous as  a  light,  and  his  judgment  as  the 
noonday.  To  the  graduating  class  an  earnest 
plea  was  made  urging  them  to  a  life  along 
the  line  of  Christ's  life  with  close  and  con- 
scious fellowship  with  the  Father. 

The  class-day  e-xercises  were  held  on 
Monday  at  2  p.  m.,  and  at  8  p.  m.,  the 
Senior  class,  in  music  gave  their  graduating 
recital.  At  the  close  of  the  recital  the  Se- 
niors and  Juniors  ceremoniously  smoked  the 
Pipe  of  Peace  on  the  College  Campus.  The 
orators  of  the'  occasion  were,  J.  D.  Gibson, 
of  Baldwin,  Pa.,  for  tiie  Seniors,  and  Chas. 
McKenzie,  of  New  Kensington,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Juniors. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  took  place  in  the  College 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  at  2:30  p.  m.  Rev.  J. 
Q.  McDowell,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  was  elected  chair- 
man, pro-tem.  The  endowment  committee 
reported  the  sum  of  nearly  $9,000  .secured 
towards  the   endowment   of   the  Alumni 
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Chair.  It  recommended — and  at  a  special 
meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  the  recom- 
mendation was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  As- 
sociation that  while  the  committee  continne 
its  present  mode  of  securing  its  subsc^rip- 
tions  to  the  fund,  during  the  present  year  it 
return  to  the  original  plan  of  raising  the  en- 
dowment through  the  personal  contribu- 
tions and  interest  of  the  Alumni.  The  fi- 
nancial agent,  Rev.  J.  H.  Veazy;  was  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  Association  in  this 
work  among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college.  The  following  committee  on  the 
endowment  was  chosen  for  the  year:  Rev. 
John  McNaugher,  D.  D.,  Rev.  I.  T.  Wright, 
Jas.  W.  CoUins,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  K.  McClur- 
kin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  B.  Smiley,  S.  B.  Don- 
aldson, Esq.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Martin,  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson. 

The  Association  also  took  unanimous  ac- 
tion in  suggesting  that  the  faculty,  with  the 
literary  societies,  adopt  some  plan,  if  possible 
by  which  special  subjects  will  be  considered 
in  the  societies  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
thus  concentrating  and  solidifying  the  work 
of  the  societies  in  a  more  helpful  and  profit- 
able manner  than  in  the  present  indefinite, 
aimless  way.  The  following  appointments 
were  made  for  the  ensuing  year;  Rev. 
D.  R.  McDonald;  Vice  Pres.,  D.  W.  Mc- 
Naugher; Rec.  Sec,  Miss  Mary  Cowden; 
Cor.  Sec,  Miss  Ina  M.  Hanna;  Treas. ,  Rev. 
John  McNaugher,  D.  D. ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Rev.  S.  M.  Black,  Miss  Ina  M. 
Hatma,  Emma  Mehard;  Historian  for  1896, 
S.  B.  Donaldson;  Orator,  Rev.  James  Parker; 
Essayist,  Mrs.  Mcintosh;  Poet,  Rev.  O.  G. 
McDowell;  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Rev.  M.  M.  Patterson. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  4  o'clock  the 
Christian  Associations  held  a  social  and  re- 
union with  the  alumni  in  the  college.  The 


ahunni  of  these  associations  always  rejoice 
in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  prosperity 
of  our  College.  The  Ahunni  reunion  took 
place  in  the  2nd  Church  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock  at  which  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  The  exercises  were  open- 
ed with  music  and  prayer. 

Judge  S.  S.  Mehard  was  the  orator  of  the 
evening  and  gave  a  most  earnest,  pleasing 
and  practical  address  on  the  object  of  a  Col- 
lege Education  or  what  a  College  should  be. 
His  speach  was  timely  and  instructive. 

Both  the  poet  and  essayist  were  ab.sent  and 
the  only  other  performance  of  the  evening 
was  the  history  of  the  class  of  '80  which 
was  prepared  and  read  by  Rev.  Howard  S. 
Wilson,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  which  shewed 
much  pains  taking  care  and  time  in  its  prep- 
aration and  was  entertaining  and  well  re 
ceived. 

Commencement  day  was  hot  and  dusty, 
but  before  the  time  set  for  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  the  campus  was  filled  with 
people.  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell  opened 
with  a  very  appropriate  prayer,  after  which 
began  the  literary  part  of  the  program  in 
the  essays  and  orations  of  the  Class  of  '95. 

In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock,  the  last  af 
the  exercises  of  commencement  week  took 
place,  the  Junior  Contest  in  Oratory.  This 
was  won  by  W.  D.  Gamble,  of  Jamestown, 
Pa.,  with  E.  L.  Ralston,  second.  Thus  the 
day  closed  and  another  pro.sperous  year  was 
ended. 


THE  GRADU.VriNG  RECITAL. 


From  the  large  audience  assembled  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  great  interest  was  taken 
in  music,  and  that  much  was  expected  from 
the  conservatory  graduates. 
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Prof.  Hahn  knows  how  to  make  the  best 
of  the  means  at  hand,  and  had  arranged  the 
numbers  in  such  a  way  that  great  variety 
was  obtained,  and  the  audience,  from  what 
we  are  able  to  see  and  hear,  seemed  dehght- 
ed  with  the  entire  evening. 

The  great  MiUtary  Polonaise  of  Chopin 
arranged  for  eight  hands,  was  the  opening 
number,  and  was  performed  with  spirit  and 
dignity  by  the  four  graduates  in  piano. 

Miss  Nelson  followed  with  a  florid  vocal 
solo,  in  wliicn  .she  out-did  her  former  efforts. 

Miss  Dunn  added  to  her  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pianis!:  in  the  Reinecke  Balade, 
which  seemed  well  adapted  to  her  siyla  and 
powers. 

The  vo:al  duet  "In  the  Forest"  by 
Cursclimann  was  very  well  liked,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Hahn  have  a  reputation  for  their 
duet  .singing,  and  upon  this  occasion  they 
were  recalled. 

"Spinnlied"  with  its  beautiful  inner  me^- 
o:!}',  suppor:;ed  by  a  delicate  accompaniment 
in  rolling  chords,  was  charmingly  done  by 
Mi.ss  Ellio't,  whoplayei  from  memory. 

Mi.ss  Winn  playe.l  "Serenade  de  Ballet" 
by  De  Bei  iot,  witii  excellent  taste  and  ex- 
pression, and  won  a  Avell  deserved  encore. 

When  anyone  other  than  a  great  artist  at- 
tempts such  a  comprehen.sive  work  as 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  31  No.  3,  one  fears 
for  the  success  of  the  performer,  but  Miss 
Black  played  the  whole  .sonata  with  an  aban- 
don that  characteri/.es  the  arti.st. 

The  next  number  was  the  Mar.sch  Mili- 
taire  of  Schubert-Tausig.  This  piece, 
abounding  in  te:hnical  difficulties,  was  per- 
fo-med  by  Miss  Robb. 

The  Holy  City,  when  sung  with  that 
warmth  of  feeling  and  phra.sing  that  Prof. 
Hahn  throws  into  it,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
New  Wilmint(ton  audiences,  and  barring  the 
forgetting  of  t'le  words  for  a  moment,  it 
was  given  in  his  usual  effecti\'e  manner,  and 
was  well  received. 

The  evening  closed  witli  Ventre  e  Terre 
for  eight  hands,  which  proved  one  of  the 
favorites  of  commencement  week,  the  four 
piano  graduates  being  a.sked  to  repeat  it  up- 
on another  evening. 
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September  1895. 

Ushers  are  needed  in  Chapel.  Perry  has 
too  much  to  do  on  Sabbath  evenings  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Faculty  would  either  ap- 
point several  young  men  to  assist  Mr.  Kuhn, 
or  ask  one  of  the  classes  to  take  it  in  charge. 

We  regret  that  this  issue  is  behind  time, 
but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  .securing  our 
material  and  as  a  change  of  publishers  has 
been  made,  it  has  taken  a  little  longer  to  put 
out  the  paper.  This  year.  The  Holcad 
will  be  published  by  the  /VcTf  Wilmington 
Globe  and  we  expect  better  and  quicker  work 
than  usual. 


A  NEW  Chapel  we  must  have  soon.  The 
students,  alone,  almost  fill  it,  and  when  a 
few  friends  come  in,  it  is  uncomfortably 
filled.  Tlie  necessity  of  such  a  building  has 
long  been  felt,  and  if  .some  kind  friend  of 
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our  college  would  erect  upon  a  corner  of  our 
campus  building,  large  enough  for  a  Cliapel 
and  Library,  he  would  leave  a  monument 
which  would  last  and  would  benefit  many 
after  the  death  of  the  benefactor. 


Because  of  lack  of  space  we  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  several  articles  until  our  next 
issue.  We  ask  for  the  haarty  co-operation 
of  Faculty  and  students  in  making  our  Col- 
lege paper  a  success.  Help  us  by  contribu- 
tions, both  of  money  and  of  literary  arti- 
cles. The  latter  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
former  in  publishing  a  successful  paper. 

Notice — To  Alumni — During  the  past 
summer  the  lyibrarian  of  our  college  spent 
nuich  time  in  seeking  to  complete  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Holcad  since  the  first  issue. 
As  these  volumes  are  much  used  in  the  Li- 
brary and  we  lia\-e  no  way  of  renewing 
them  should  any  be  worn  out,  it  was  thought 
best  to  bind  duplicate  volumes.  This  h.as 
been  done  as  far  as  po.ssible,  but  a  few  num- 
bers are  still  lacking.  Will  any  of  our 
Alumni  who  have  any  of  the  massing  num- 
bers please  send  them  immediately  to  the  Li- 
brarian, Prof.  John  Mitchell.  The  missing 
numbers  are  Vol.  II,  all  except  i,  7,  18,  ig. 
Vol.  IV.  I,  2,  6,  8,  10.  Vol.  V,  2,  3,  10. 
Vol  VIII,  5,  10.    Vol.  XI,  2. 


To  look  into  our  chapel  during  morning 
prayers  would  impress  anyone  with  the  fact 
that  our  students  take  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
erci.ses.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  look 
upon  so  many  bright  faces  and  feel  that  they 
will  be  the  bone  aud  sinew  of  our  land.  But 
one  thing  mars  our  chapel  exercises  and  we 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard 
to  it.    During  prayers,  either  we  should  all 
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stand  or  we  should  all  remain  .seated  and 
bow  our  heads.  Some  definite  rule  should 
be  followed,  not  a  few  standing,  a  few  bow- 
ing their  heads  and  the  rest  .sitting  upright. 
We  think  it  would  be  better  if  all  would  bow 
the  head  during  this  part  of  the  devotions. 


It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
note  in  this  initial  number  of  the  Holcad  for 
another  year  the  great  advance  in  prices  and 
the  consequent  stimulation  to  production  in 
all  lines  of  trade  in  this  country  compared 
with  that  of  last  year.  The  groat  business 
depression,  and  paralyzation  of  tlie  past  two 
years  seem  to  have  passed  awa}-  and  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  has  dawned  upon  the  ,  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  in- 
creasing prosperity  will  not  induce  wild  and 
dangerous  .speculation  in  business,  and  thus 
bring  on  another  period  of  depression  and 
di-saster  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  other 
similar  periods  of  pro.sperity.  It  is  also  to 
Ije  hoped  that  the  working  men  will  have 
learned  such  les.sons  from  the  experiences 
llirough  which  they  have  pa.s.sed  during  the 
past  two  years,  that  they  will  live  more 
providently  and  endeavor  to  lay  by  .some  of 
their  earnings  for  the  rainy  days  of  adversity 
in  the  future,  .should  they  ever  come  to 
them. 


As  no  attempt  is  made  by  anyone  to  deny 
the  existence  of  fraternities  in  our  college, 
we  think  it  is  well  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  our  new  students  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  (-  nited  Presbyterian  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  "To  our  young  men  now  enter- 
ing college  we  commend  the.se  words  of  King 
David  to  his  son  Solomon:  "Be  thou  strong 
and  .show  thyself  a  man."  Show  thy.self  a 
man,  in  study,  in  deportment,   in  your  rela- 
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tion  to  your  teachers,  in  your  intercourse 
with  your  fellow  students.  Put  yourself  in 
no  position,  in  which  you  cannot  act  the 
part  of  a  candid,  a  truthful,  an  honest,  a 
manly  man.  Keep  aloof  from  all  cliques 
and  clans.  You  cannot  be  a  man,  in  Da- 
vid's sense  of  the  word,  by  clandestinely 
joining  with  others  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing personal  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
fellow  students.  A  society  that  exists  in 
violation  of  college  law,  and  hides  itself 
from  the  inspection  of  the  faculty,  is  not  one 
to  which  a  manly  student  should  belong. 
Young  man,  dj  not  be  a  .sneak!"  While 
the  above  words  are  addressed  to  the  young 
mi'A,  yet  it  is  aivi:2  which  should  be  head- 
ed by  the  young  ladies  also.  The  address 
of  Dr.  Ferguson  to  the  students  in  reference 
to  this  important  matter  should  be  heede  1, 
as  the  fraternities  in  Westminster  Colle^J^e 
are  not  and  cannot  be  of  any  moral,  int;l- 
lectual  or  spiritual  benefit  to  the  members, 
nor  do  they  exert  a  good  influence  upon  our 
college  and  church. 


The  fair  Summer  days  of  vacation  have  ' 
pissed  away  and  September — the  first  month 
of  Autumn — is  with  us  once  more.  In  this 
region  or  country  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
months  of  the  wliole  year — It  is  our  bor- 
der-land month  lying  between  tlie  fervid 
heats  of  summer  and  the  chilling  frosts  of 
later  Autumn,  between  the  fading  beauties 
of  August  and  tlie  crim.son  glories  of  Oc- 
tober and  November.  As  for  the  educa- 
tional worli  it  may  well  be  called  the  first 
month  of  the  year — for  it  is  then  that  our 
Schools,  Colleges,  Academies  and  Seminaries 
by  the  hundred,  open  wide  their  doors  to 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  land  for  an- 
other year's  .study,   and  training  along  the 


line  of  literary  acquirement;  and  the  peda- 
gogue becomes  the  ruling  soverign  among 
the  people.  This  is  American  and  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  our  free  institutions. 
So  long  as  our  free  system  of  schools  gives 
a  general,  rudimentary,  practical  education 
of  the  masses,  and  our  colleges  and  academies 
supplement  this  by  giving  a  higher  and  more 
extended  training  to  all  who  may  desire  it, 
and  can  pay  for  it,  we  will  have  an  intelli- 
gent patriotic  and  self-governing  people. 
It  is  certainly  a  revelation,  and  a  humiliat- 
ing one  too,  to  those  of  us  enjoying  and 
boasting  of  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  vState  to  learn  from  Superintendent 
Shaffer  that  Pennsylvania  stands  eleventh 
among  the  States  in  length  of  school  terms, 
and  twenty-eighth  in  salaries  paid  teachers, 
while  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion she  stands  lower  than  any  State  North 
of  Ma.son  and  Dixon's  line.  Su^h  a  condi- 
tion of  things  is  certainly  surprising  to  most 
of  us  and  .should  lead  our  educators  to  some 
hard  thinking  and  vigorus  action  in  order  to 
remedy  it. 


WiTHix  the  past  few  days  particulars 
have  been  received  in  this  country  of  a  ter- 
rible disaster  which  has  overwhelmed  all  the 
Missionary  stations  in  Western  Cliina.  Tlie 
stations  were  attacked  by  furious  mobs  and 
looted  anddestroyel  without  a  single  excep- 
tion. On;  hundred  and  forty-six  Mi.ssion- 
aries,  men  and  women,  are  driven  out  of 
the  province  with  the  lo.ss  of  everything  and 
only  a-fter  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers  and  most  terri- 
ble sufferings  are  they  able  to  reach  places 
of  .safety.  The  feeling  of  the  people  is 
very  bitter  against  the  Missionaries  and  it 
maj'  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  possible  and 
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safe  for  them  to  return  again  to  their  work. 
This  is  certainly  sad  and  discouraging  news 
to  receive  concerning  the  Mission  work  of 
the  church  in  that  dark  and  need}*  land,  and 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
there  is  such  a  growing  interest  in  Missions 
particularly  among  our  young  people. 

But  is  it  not  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  people  of  that  country  for  the  un- 
fair and  unjust  treatment  they  have  received 
from  our  Nation.  Wlien  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  professing  to  be  a  Christian 
Nation,  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  rule  religion  which  our  i\Iissiouaries 
are  trying  to  teach  the  heathen,  will  delib- 
erately and  unjustly,  for  poliLical  purposes, 
discriminate  againt  a  foreign  people,  trample 
upon  their  rights  and  persecute 
them,  as  she  has  doie  to  the  Chinese, 
just  becau.se  they  will  not  become  citizens 
and  vote  as  the  tools  of  the  controlling  cor- 
rupt political  parties,  as  other  foreigners  do, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  these  same  people, 
when  they  have  the  power,  give  us  a  taste  of 
the  same  kind  ol  medicine  by  persecting  and 
expelling  our  Missionaries  as  white  foreign- 
ers? In  truth  they  have  more  reason  and 
jn.stice  on  their  .side,  for  the  foreign  Mission- 
ary seeks  to-  break  down  their  religious  and 
established  customs  and  supplant  them  b\- 
introducing  their  own ;  while  the  Chinaman 
in  this  country,  neither  tries  to  interfere 
with  our  religion  and  customs,  nor  seeks  to 
introduce  his  own.  He  simply  desires  the 
inalienable  right  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  vSad  and  deplorable 
as  it  was  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  mob  against  the  ex- 
pelled Missionaries,  when  weighed  in  a  just 
and  impartial  balance,  will  appear  more 
commendable,  than  that  of  the  goveriunent 
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of  these  United  States  in  its  infamous  legis- 
lation concerning  the  Chine.se. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


There  is  an  article  in  the  September  Evan- 
entitled  "What  the  College  A.ssociation 
Means  to  College  Girls' '  wdiich  we  would 
reconnnend  to  all,  especially  the  ladies,  to 
read. 

Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bible  cla.s.ses  have  been 
organized  into  two  divisions,  but  we  expect 
to  subdivide  tliese.  As  yet  the  course  of 
study  has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon 
but  for  our  first  lesson  we  study  the  chap- 
ter on  Christian  love,  i.st  Cor.  XIIL  We 
hope  that  all  the  girls  will  join  our  Bible 
classes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  Bible 
study  or  upon  these  Bible  clas.ses. 

The  delegates,  whom  we  sent  to  North- 
field  summer  conference,  have  come  back  to 
us  filled  with  new  ideas  for  work.  Our  as- 
.sociation  has  already  received  an  impetus 
from  them. 

We  feel  \-ery  much  encouraged  in  our  as- 
.sociation  work  by  the  large  attendance  at 
our  prayer  meetings.  They  were  never  be- 
fore so  well  attended.  This  .shows,  we 
think,  an  awakened  interest  among  the  girls. 
But  yet  there  are  some  who  do  not  come. 
To  you  we  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  attend. 


MUSIC. 


The  time  of  Prof.  Hahn  and  his  a.ssistant 
is  fast  filling  up,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  year  will  be  the  most  success- 
ful one  in  the  history  of  the  Con.servator}'. 
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Owing  to  the  increased  numl:)er  of  ladies 
at  tlie  hall  taking  music,  additional  facilities 
for  practice  had  to  be  provided 

Quite  a  number  are  becoming  interested 
in  the  study  of  harmony,  and  the  theory  of 
music  is  general,  Three  classes  are  sus- 
tained and  accommodations  are  thus  secured 
for  students  in  all  grades. 

Miss  Emma  U.  Elliott,  of  the  Class  of  '95 
Conservator\'  of  Music,  leaves  sliorth'  for 
Cincinnati,  where  she  will  continue  her 
studies  in  music. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Trainer  has  taken  up  the 
study  of  voice  in  connection  with  piano  and 
harmony. 

While  in  Chicago  during  vacation,  Prof. 
Hahn  made  arrangements  with  the  great 
pianist  and  composer,  Mr.  Seebosck  for  a 
grand  re:ital  sometime  during  the  year. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Dunn,  Class  '95  Conserva- 
tory of  Mu.sic.  !:as  accepted  a  position  in 
.some  .school  for  this  year,  but  we  have  not 
learned  what  institution.  She  will  doubtless 
sLic:e2d. 


Y.  M.  C.  .\.  NOTES. 


We  feel  gratified  with  the  prospects  be- 
fore us  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The 
older  members  of  the  association  are  enter- 
ing upon  the  work  with  a  commendable  en- 
thusiasm, an:l  many  of  the  new  students 
have  joined  our  ranks.  They  also  manifest 
an  earnestness  in  tins  work. 

Bible  classe-',  will  be  conducted  through- 
out the  year.  Two  counses  of  study  are 
o!Tere;l,  one  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  other 
o  1  the  Life  of  Paul. 

Many  students  have  given  in  their  names 
for  these  classes.  We  hope  to  have  a  profit- 
able and  interesting  study  of  the  lives  of 
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their  two  Bible  characters  that  have  been 
such  a  moulding  force  in  shaping  the  world's 
history. 

The  Bible  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  studies  of  the  student,  and  each  one 
should  have  a  period  in  his  daily  schedule 
for  such  a  .study. 

We  hope  to  ha\  e  .several  good  cla.sses  in 
Bible  study  and  invite  all  students  to  join 
with  us. 

The  classes  will  be  taught  by  students, 
and  will  meet  on  Sabbath  afternoon. 

We  exjject  a  visit  from  College  Secretary- 
Beaver,  in  the  rie:.r  future. 

The  two  Ciu'istian  Associations  of  the 
College  gave  a  reception  for  new  students 
on  the  first  Friday  evening  of  the  term. 
After  a  short  program  was  carried  out,  the 
evening  was  spent  in  getting  the  new  stu- 
dents acquainted.  •  We  thus  spent  a  pleas- 
ant evening  together. 


I'HOTOGR.APHIC  NOTES. 


C.  A.  Mera. 

Did  you  see  the  Columbus  Exhibit?  If 
not,  visit  the  r.iu.seum  where  most  of  it  has 
been  di.splayed. 

Nothing  but  words  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion were  heard  when  the  visitors  beheld 
Westminster's  exhibit  at  the  Institute.  The 
photographic  work  of  tlie  students  was  es- 
pecially enjoyed.  Now  for  the  next  Young 
People's  Institute. 

The  gallery  has  been  repaired  during  va- 
cation and  is  now  better  fitted  for  work  than 
ever  before.  If  you  have  a  camera  you 
want  to  get  permission  to  u.se  the  galler}-. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  a  picture,  you  want  to  learn. 
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Now  is  the  best  time.  Don't  forget  to 
join  the  camera  ckib. 

For  many  good  reasons  Prof.  Thompson 
has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  gallery.  These  will 
be  found  posted  in  the  gallery.  A  few  of 
the  most  important  are  given  below. 

1 .  Persons  who  wish  to  use  the  gallery 
must  first  procure  a  ticket  from  Miss  Kanna. 
Cost  of  ticket  50  cents  a  term.  This  en- 
titles holder  to  use  of  gallery  four  days  each 
week  and  also  the  use  of  all  apparatus. 

2.  Developing  trays  and  printing  frames 
must  be  purchased  by  students.  When  stu- 
dent desires,  printing  frames  will  be  bought 
back. 

3.  Persons  using  locker  must  deposit  50 
cents  for  a  key,  where  there  are  two,  one- 
dollar,  where  there  is  one.    This  deposit 
will  be  refunded  when  keys  are  returned. 

4.  Plates,  printing  paper  and  other  sup- 
plies needed  for  work  may  be  purchased 
from  MissHanna  on  Mondays,  Wednesday's 
and  Fridays  at  1:30?.  m.    All  .sales  are  cash. 

All  the  students  that  added  photography 
to  their  list  of  accomplishments  last  year 
are  delighted.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
nice.  Snap, — A  fine  view,  then  to  the  dark 
room.  Watch  the  change.  What  a  mys- 
tery! There  it  comes.  See  that  tree. 
Done.  Clear  it  in  hypo.  It  dries.  Then 
■it  is  proofed.  How  nice!  Printed,  toned, 
washed,  mounted,  dried,  burnished.  What 
a  beautiful  Picture!  Was  it  worth  all  that 
trouble?    Try  it  and  see. 


WESTMINSTER  LECTURE  COURSE. 
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lowing  .selection  of  talent  for  this  .sea.son. 

Rev.  Rol:)t.  Nour.se  (dramatic)  Oct.  25; 
Hon,  Henr}'  Hall,  Nov.  14;  Wilczek  Grand 
Concert  Co.  Nov.  27;  H.  H.  Pagan,  ( Illu.s- 
trated),Jan.  17;  Polk  Miller  (Impensona- 
tor, )  Feb.  18;  Swedish  Concert  Co.,  March 
6;  John  Temple  Graves,  Dec.  9. 

If  the  funds  will  warrant  the  expenditure 
an  additional  entertainment  will  be  added, 
without  additional  cost  to  holders  of  course 
tickets. 

The  committee  in  choosing  talent  have 
.sought  to  get  new  people  who  are  both  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  Some  of  the.se 
have  appeared  this  year  at  Chautauqua, 
which  is  a  recommendation  in  it.self,  and 
were  well  received.  The  others  are  well 
known  and  the  committee  have  taken  pains 
to  get  ttie  opinions  of  others  as  to  their  desir- 
ability for  our  course.  Lecture  bureaus  and 
their  agents  realize  that  Westmin.ster  college 
wants  the  best  entertainments  and  they  have 
no  desire  to  put  poor  talent  on  the  course. 

Robt.  Novu',se,  who  opens  the  course  here 
October  2 1 ,  was  educated  for  the  stage.  He 
is  .«aid  to  be  a  born  actor  and  has  been  well 
received  in  many  cities  and  in  some  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  land.  He  will  probably 
give  either  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Hyde"  or  "Na- 
poleon— The  Jekyll  and  Hyde  of  History." 
Either  of  these  will  be  especially  interesting 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  death  of 
Robert  Louis  Steven.son,  author  of  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  the  great  revival 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  and 
his  time. 


LOCALS. 


SEASON  '95-'96. 
The  lecture  committee  have  made  the  fol- 


Last  year'.sc  lass  was  unusually  large  but  in 
regard  to  numbers  it  is  not  missed  this  Fall. 
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Goocl-by  to  vacation! 

Our  little  town  is  awakened  from  its  slum- 
bers by  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  students 
and  shouts  a  hearty  welcome  to  all. 

'-I  want  to  get  an  old  horse  (Horace)"  is 
the  cry  of  the  Sophomores. 

Old  stu;lents  have  nearly  all  returned  and 
over  ninety  new  faces  are  welcomed  to  the 
class  rooms.  Good  prospects  for  the  new 
year  at  Westminster. 

Miss  Alice  Elliott  will  assist  Prof.  Mc- 
Laughry  in  the  German  department  this 
year.  They  spent  the  summer  at  Chautau- 
qua and  besides  the  much  needed  rest  have 
been  receivhig  new  ideas  for  the  coming 
year. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Millen,  president  of  Knox- 
ville  College,  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  Alma 
Mater  a  few  days  ago  and  gave  us  a  speech 
in  chapel. 

One  of  the  vSeniors  is  quite  lonely  this 
year;  his  condition  is  quite  sad.  Mr.  B. — 
you  have  our  sympathies  in  your  loss. 

The  favorite  song  at  the  Hall  now  is,  "O, 
dat  Watermillion  am  very  very  fine."  Some 
beds  have  been  strewn  with  seeds  and  by 
next  year  a  large  crop  is  expected. 

Many  of  the  students  attended  the  C.  E. 
so:ial  of  the  Second  Church  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Alexander  on  Monday  even- 
ing.   It  was  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

Miss  Martha  Speer  '97  and  Miss  Anne 
Caldwell  '96  are  not  in  school  this  term. 

On  Sabbath  evening  the  report  of  the  Col- 
umbus convention  given  by  the  C.  E.  so- 
cieties of  the  First  and  Second  churches 
took  the  place  of  chapel.  Interesting  re- 
ports were  given  in  the  First  church. 

The  new  Chemistry  building  is  nearing 


completion  and  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  our  college  grounds. 

Miss  Laura  McClure  suffered  from  a  se- 
vere illness  during  the  entire  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  it  is  regretted  by  all  that  she  is 
unable  to  take  her  place  with  the  'dignified' 
Seniors,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  her 
health  is  improving  and  hope  soon  to  hear 
her  merry  voice  among  the  others. 

Miss  Hodgen's  wiil  be  unable  to  take 
charge  of  the  Art  department  until  October. 
Miss  Olive  Green,  of  New  Castle,  is  for  the 
present  filling  her  position. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Class  Oi  '95 
are  this  Fall  receiving  the  dignified  title  of 
"Professor." 

The  young  people's  societies  of  the  two 
United  Presbyterian  churches  held  a  union 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  Septem- 
ber 8,  in  the  First  church,  at  which  very  in- 
teresting reports  of  the  Columbus  conven- 
tion were  read  by  the  delegates — Misses 
Barnes,  Thompson  and  Spencer  and  Mr. 
McElree. 

Football  has  already  begun  to  attract  the 
boys  to  the  athletic  field.  Manager  McCon- 
nell  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  players  to  come  to  Westminster,  and 
he  expects  to  have  the  winning  team  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Taggart 
has  them  working  hard  on  new  plays  and 
getting  the  signals  down  fine.  There  is  also 
some  excellent  material  for  a  second  team. 

Westminster  is  growing  in  every  direction, 
but  not  as  fast  as  some  think.  During  the 
past  summer,  Dr.  Fergu.son  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  "The  Dean,"  Westminster 
University. 

Miss  Duncan,  a  former  student,  has  re- 
turned to  Westminster. 
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How  dear  to  my  hoart  arc  the  scene >  of  Westminster, 
When  fonil  roeolleeti ms  recalls  them  to  view  . 

'I'he  Greek  room,  the  Campns.  the  Hall  on  the  Hillside, 
The  dear  little  girls  who"dWv'Jl  therein,  too. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Duncan,  who  .sp^nt  la.st 
year  in  Ann  Arbor  University,  is  with  us 
this  year  and  also  her  sister. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Barr,  of  Central  Falls,  R.  I., 
preached  in  the  ist  U.  P.  c'iur:h  on  Sabbath 
Sept.  15. 

W.  B.  Ander-son  -94,  W.  H.  Fulton  '94, 
Walter  Lindsay  '87  were  in  town  for  a  few 
days. 

Miss  Mary  Ku'm  will  tea?''-!  this  year  i'.i 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Edith  Taylor  in 
Austin,  Texas.  The  fonner  leaves  for  t!ie 
South  on  September  20  and  the  latter  about 
September  23. 

Prof.  Freeman  has  the  infant  class  of  the 
college.  He  con.siders  that  his  colts  are  do- 
ing well  and  are  slowl_\-  but  surely  grasping 
the  I  St  Calculus. 

After  vacation — football 

Manager  Pierce  was  in  town  a  few  days 
on  business  connected  wnth  base  ball — also 
pleasure  not  connected  with  base  ball.  He 
says  prospects  are  good  for  a  better  team  this 
year  than  we  had  last. 

McConnell  never  go^sout  at  night,  unless 
the  moon  is  shining.  For  the  reason,  ask 
Peacock,  who  "got  it  straight." 

The  young  people's  society  of  the  First 
church,  gave  a  social  at  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Thompson  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
A  large  crowd  was  present  and  the  evening 
was  very  delightfully  .spent. 

Oscar  Boyd,  who  was  well  known  to  many 
of  our  old  students,  died  on  Monday  Sep- 
tember 9  at  Chicago.  He  was  ill  for  about 
ten  days  with  small-pox.  He  was  well  known 
in  and  about  New  Wilmington  and  was  one 
of  the  best  ball  players  in  our  village. 
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Mi.ss  Margaret  Nelson  '05,  has  room  No. 
2  in  the  public  schools  of  this  place. 

Mi.ss  Mary  Ferguson,  who  .sp;nt  last  year 
among  friends  in  California  returned  home 
last  week. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  of  the  Second  U.  P. 
church,  held  a  very  enjoyable  .social  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Alexander  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th. 

W.  T.  Pierce  has  entered  a  law  school  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  expects  to  spend  the 
coming  winter.  He  intends  to  return  to 
Westminster  in  the  .spring  in  order  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  ba.se  ball  team. 

W.  B.  Ander.?on,  9^.,  visited  his  cousin 
Miss  Madge  Nelson,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  month.  Miss  Nelson  is  teaching  in 
tlie  public  .schools  of  New  Wilmington. 

Westminster  had  a  good  delegation  at  the 
Young  People's  Institute  at  Columbus.  The 
number  enrolled  was  19,  but  there  were  sev- 
eral more  who  were  not  counted. 

The  new  chemistry  labratory  did  not  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  during  vacation  as  was  ex- 
pected. It  will  be  ready  for  use  by  next 
term,  however. 

The  halls  are  crowded  with  new  students 
and  in  fact  they  constitute  almost  half  of 
the  entire  student  body.  This  .speaks  well 
for  good  old  "Westmiirster"  and  with  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all  and  a  .shout  of  glad- 
ness to  the  good  prospects  for  still  more,  we 
predict  for  the  coming  3'ear  one  of  tee  best 
that  Westminster  has  ever  seen.  We  give 
in  this  Issue  only  a  partial  list  of  those  en- 
tering. 

Edith  M.  ■  elch.  of  friiiirose:  Martha  Reed  ;and  Kdith 
Thompson,  of  U  beeler;  Win.  A.  Keggs  and  15.  R.  McKean. 
of  New  Bedford.  Mary  C,  Hlack.  of  E.  Iv.  IMttsburg;  (ieo  H 
Sw-\'ille.  of  IJellevue;  Monroe  Witherspoon  and  nna  Mc- 
Ferron.  of  Allegheny;  Will  Stewart,  of  Moniteau;  Donald 
McKini  and  Sam'l  MeKim,  of  Rankin:  Melville  Huber.  of 
Harmony;  Matthew  Swaney.  of  Hookstown:  i  eo.  Dickson, 
of  East  Palestine. I  O;  Wm.  Erskine,  of  Wh^elinn.  W.  Va.: 
Bertha  (J.  Kemps  and  .\nna  McGill  of  Oakdale;  Nellie  Haw 
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llionie  of  HoaglaiKi;  A nhur  Roud.  of  Ku igettstowii ;  Frank 
Miller,  Jas.  \V.  Scotl  of  Andes  N.  Y.;  W  m  H.  Hill,  of  Cul" 
iDcrville:  George  C.  Lake,  of  Sallsburg;  Mary  C.  Turner,  of 
Wilkinsburg:  Leeper  MeLane.  of  West  Point.  O:  Emile 
Hrodie,  of  (.'aledonia.  N.  Y.:  T.  P.  Shira.  of  North  Washing- 
ton; Walter  Marshall,  of  Mais:  Belle  Duff,  Boy  ..ong  aud  .1. 
P.  Lockart.  of  Newt'astle:  -Anna  A.  MeClay.  of  Washington; 
Leila  IJelle  Reed  and  Amanda  McDowell,  of  Neshannoek 
Fulls;  Martha  K.  McHride  ami  Rssie  E.  Wilson,  of  North 
Star;  .\nna  Uuni-iin,  of  Duular;  Kmuia  A  Swain,  of  Shef- 
field; Zenista  Med.  .Moore  and  .\higal  Mc.I  Moore,  of  Peoria 
111. ;  Mabelle  O  lions  and  Harold  M.  Irons,  of  McBonald; 
Bertha  S.  Dickson,  of  .Midway;  Isabel  Harper  of  Titusville; 
Harry  E.  Haiidand  Thoiniis  Jones,  of  Sharon;  Alys  M.  Miir. 
tin,  of  VVestford;  lluitC.  CJauIt.  of  Wortli;  Moore  G.  Jerrow- 
of  Vewark.  N.  .I.;  Eda  H  Niehol.  of  Indiana;  Hugh  S. 
Shaw,  of  Princeton:  W.  li.  Purvis,  of  liutler;  Orris  Fisher 
and  .las.  S.  Wilson,  of  Rose  Point:  J.  C.  Gilfillan.  of  Easto-. 
Hrook:  lOleanor  Gamble,  of  Mosiertown;  Elea'ior  H  Giinible 
Sara  Alice  P'airfii  ld.  I  'izabeth  G  Smith.  Martha  Redmon, 
Mary  Mealy.  Rose  M.  I!  own.  Wm.  MeXaughtoii.  .John  C 
Morse.  Frank  Wright.  Chester  McCruinb.  Wm,  Cummings. 
Jessie  l<;iliolt.  P^-iv\  Willi, i  ns.  M.iry  S.  Porter,  Mary  Means 
Miri  im  E.  Mars-  liiulah  Ste.va  t.  and  George  Chapin.  of 
New  Wilmington. 

Prof.  Mitchell  spant  the  summei  at  his 
home  in  working  up  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  Dormitory  has  more  occu]iants  than 
usual,  notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  the  Se- 
nior class  of  last  3'ear  took  away  so  many. 

Dr.  Ferguson  had  no  time  to  rest  during 
vacation  but  sp;nt  his  time  in  lecturing  at 
Newburgh,  Conneaut  and  other  places  of 
interest. 

The  Gymnasium  is  being  refitted  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  may  !je  expected  by  the 
students  .soon. 

Prof.  McElree  .spent  the  .summer  at  the 
hot  .springs  of  Arkansas  and  Prof.  Freeman 
spent  awhile  at  Chautauqna. 

Miss  Emma  Eliott  expects  to  .study  music 
at  Cincinnatti  this  winter. 

The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  their 
first  social  of  the  year  in  Adelphic  Hall  on 
Friday  evening  September  6.  A  large  crowd 
was  present  and  after  enjoying  the  short 
musical  program  and  a  few  earnest  words 
from  Dr.  Fergu.son  and  the  presidents  of  the 


Association  all  proceeded  to  have  a  good 
time.  Each  student  was  a  committee  on 
introduction  and  did  his  part  well. 

Some  students  who  have  not  been  with 
us  for  some  time  are  this  year  welcomed  to 
our  ranks.  Among  these  are  Misses  Eliza- 
beth Duncan,  Alda  Kraaer  and  Elizabeth 
Williams  and  Messrs.  Robert  Veach,  R.  W. 
Walker,  R.  M.  Clark,  John  Pomeroy  and 
H.  C.  Chambers. 

Not  much  difficulty  in  .securing  good  room 
mates  is  noticed  at  the  Dormitory  this  year 
since  five  of  the  girls  have  their  sisters  with 
them. 


EXCHANGES. 


AS  THE  GIRLS  SEE  IT. 

I  took  the  gentle  .\nabel 

'i'o  see  a  foot-ball  game. 

.\nd  thus  unto  a  frie.id  A  hers 

Did  she  describe  the  same: 

'  Ob.  May.  you  should  have  seen  them  play. 

'Twas  such  a  lovely  sight! 

And  though  the  first  game  I  had  seen 

I  understood  it  quite. 

■■First  came  the  Yales.  all  dressed  in  blue. 
'I'hen  Harvard  eume  in  red 
One  fellow,  tlie  rest  all  tried 
To  jump  upon  his  head. 

■  And  then  one  fellow  stopped  and  stooped, 
And  all  the  rest  got  round; 
And  every  fellow  stopped  and  stooped. 
And  lookeil  hard  at  ihe  ground: 
■■.Vud  llicii  the  other  fellow  yelled 
.\nd  each  man  where  he  stood 
Just  bit  and  struck  and  knocked  anj  kicked 
.\t  ever\  one  he  could. 
■  \iid  then  one  fell  upon  his  neck 
.\nd  all  the  others  ran 
And  on  his  prone  and  prostrate  form 
Leaped  every  blessed  man. 
'■And  then  the  ambulance  drove  on. 
And.  loaded  up  with  men 
With  twisted  necks  and  broken  limbs. 
Went  driving  otf  again. 
'■Oh,  foot-ball  is  just  the  game! 
It  cannot  be  surpassed. 
But  yet  it  really  is  a  shame 
To  use  men  up  so  fast.  —Exchange. 
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The  Wooster  Voice  comes  to  us  with  tlie 
announcement  of  a  term  be^un  with  most 
flattering  prospects  with  new  students,  new 
teachers  and  new  buildings,  calHng  special 
attention  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  new  teacher  in 
Oratory.  The  students  expect  to  give  the 
Oratorio  Chorus,  Handel's  Messiah  at  the 
beginning  ot  the  Christmas  season. 

"There  is  in  man  a  higher  thaii  love  of 
happiness;  he  can  do  without  happiness! 
Love  not  pleasure,  love  God.  Tliis  is  the 
everlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is 
solved;  wdierein  whose  walks  and  works,  it 
is  well  with  him." — Sartor  Kesartus 

"Work  to  .sati.sfy  thine  own  nature,  thine 
innermost  craving  for  truths,  beauty  and 
love, — not  to  please  another."  —  F^x 

"Thou  mayst  not  be  an  artist  who  works 
in  stone  or  on  canvas,  or  who  breathes  har- 
monious numbers,  but  an  artist  thou  .shouldst 
become,  in  the  ceaseless  effort  to  fashion 
thy  own  life  into  the  likeness  of  what  is 
true,  beautiful  and  good." — Ex 

"Good  humor  is  one  of  the  best  articles 
of  dress  that  one  can  wear  in  society." — Px. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  contains  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Jubilee  exercises 
held  in  connection  with  the  commencement, 
the  University  having  lived  for  half  a  cen- 
turj'.  Many  excellent  sermons  and  address- 
es by  the  Alumni  and  others  of  prominence 
are  in  this  number.  Among  these  are 
"Liberal  Education  and  the  church"  by  the 
most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D.  "The  Uni- 
versity and  its  work"  by  the  Hon.  Claude 
Matthews,  Governor  of  Indiana;  also  sever- 
al Commencement  Orations,  I  clip  the 
following  from  "The  Making  of  One's  Self" 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Lanca.stet  Spalding  D. 


D.  "B;}  thy  own  rival,  comparing  thyself 
and  striving  day  by  day  to  be  self-surpa.ssed. 
If  thy  own  little  roo  n  is  well  lighted  the 
wliole  world  is  less  dark.  If  thou  art  busy 
.seeking  intellectual  and  moral  illumination 
and  strength,  thou  shalt  ea.sily  be  contented. 
Higher  place  W'Ould  mean  le.ss  liberty,  le.ss 
opportunity  to  become  thyself.  The  secret 
of  progress  lies  in  knowing  how  to  make 
use,  not  of  what  we  have  chosen,  but  of 
what  is  forced  upon  us.  To  occupy  one's 
self  with  trifles  weans  from  the  habit  of 
work  more  effectually  than  idleness.  Per- 
fect skill  comes  of  talent,  study  and  exer- 
cise; and,  study  and  exercise  must  continue 
through  the  whole  cour.se  of  liie.  To  cease 
to  earn  is  to  learn  freshness  and  the  power, 
to  interest.  We  lack  will,  rather  than 
strength:  are  able  to  do  more  arid  better  than 
we  are  inclined  to  do;  and  say  we  cannot 
because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  say  we 
will  not.  Happy  are  they,  who  from  earli- 
est youth  understand  the  mea'iing  of  duty, 
and  hearken  to  the  .stern  but  all — reasonable 
voice  of  this  daughter  of  God,  the  smile  up- 
on who.-ie  face  is  the  fairest,  thing  we  know. 

A  minister  startle  1  his  audience,  a  few- 
Sabbaths  ago,  by  saying,  "I  have  forgotten 
my  notes  and  shall  have  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence; but  this  evening  I  will  come  better 
prepared. — Ex. 

"Poverty  is  uncomfortable. as  I  can  tes- 
tify; but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to 
be  tos.sed  overboard  and  compelled  to  sink  or 
swim. ' ' — F resident  Garfield 

"I'd  hate  to  be  in  \o\\x  shoes"  said  a 
woman  quarreling  with  her  neighbor.  "You 
couldn't  get  in  them  was  the  answer." 
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"THE  CHIEF   FACTOR  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  LIFE." 

To  the  question  :  "What  constitutes  a 
State  ?  history  has  returned  many  answers. 
The  downfall  and  distruction  ot  toreign 
nations, after  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity, 
reveals  the  fact  that  such  nations  were 
built  upon  weak  foundations. 

Our  own  nation  has  enjoyed  an  almo.st 
unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity,  3'et  with 
all  its  pomp  and  glory,  it  is  blighted  with 
evils  which  are  ever  contending  for  the  su- 
premacy and  which  is  tending  to  weaken 
the  strong  government  of  which  it  boa.sts. 
Can  it  be  that  we,  too,  like  ancient  Carth- 
age and  Rome  is  destined  to  flourish  for  a 
time  only  to  wither  away?  Can  it  be  that 
the  evils  that  threaten  our  national  life  will 
eventuall}'  cause  our  destruction  ?  True  : 
Our  glory  is  great,  but  our  dangers  are 
many.  Thus  there  is  implanted  within 
the  heart  of  man  a  sense  of  joy  and  hope 
intermingled  with  that  of  fear.  With  such 
a  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe  was  the 
poet  filled  when  he  wrote  these  lines  : 
"Thou  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State. 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great." 

And  so  to-day,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  our  ship  of  state,  might  well 
the  question  be  asked?  "Can  thou  stand 
amidst  the  tumults  and  turmoils  which 
threaten  thee  ?  Is  thy  defence  able 
to  carry  thee  through  the  impending  crisis  ? 


Much  has  been  the  enterprise  ;  many  have 
been  the  acheivements  of  man  to  furnish 
necessary  protection  again.st  the  existing 
evils  that  surround  us. 

The  insufficiency  of  human  agencies  to 
satisfy  the  varied  wants  and  conditions  of 
humanity,  presents  a  living  picture.  Upon 
the  great  scene  of  the  world's  activity  there 
may  be  seen  arising,  one  by  one  the  differ- 
ent elements  which  have  aided  the  progress 
of  civilization.  And  first  there  appears 
claming  recognition  as  a  national  safeguard, 
government ;  with  its  laws  defining  the 
rights  and  principles  ;  with  its  courts,  met- 
ing out  ju.stice  to  the  oppres.sed  and  punish- 
ment to  the  oppressors  ;  but  from  a  world  of 
oppression,  unrest  and  discontent,  from  a 
ma.ss  of  suffering  humanity,  there  ari.ses  a 
cry,  almost  of  despair,  saying  :  "Thou  art 
.strong  and  powerful,  yet  not  infallible." 
And  again  there  appears  another  :  Educa- 
cation,  that  mighty  power,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  the  superficial,  reaches  high  up 
into  the  heavens  in  its  researches,  and 
dives  down  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the 
earth,  in  its  hungry  curiosity,  but,  again 
from  that  same  source  of  discontent  there  is 
heard  that  same  cry  of  despair  :  "Thou,  O 
mighty  power  !  which  hast  .set  a  world  on 
fire  !  Tlioir  art  strong  and  powerful  in  the 
uplifting  of  man,  yet  utterly  powerless  to 
sever  from  us  these  chains  of  bondage." 
And  as  these  elements  appear,  one  by  one, 
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in  rapid  succession,  mankind  ceases  not  to 
send  up  that  same  wail  of  dissatisfaction. 
Now  all  the  world  seems  to  be  wrapped,  as 
it  were,  in  darkness.  Everything  that  has 
yet  appeared  has  proved  helpful  and  bene- 
eficial  to  man,  yet  nothing  has  been  able  of 
itself  to  satisfy  all  his  wants  or  to  remove 
the  injustice  to  which  he  is  subject.  Yet 
'  there  lingers  a  single  hope.  In  the  mid.st 
of  this  seeming  darkness  there  exi.sts  a  light 
which  has  been  shining  brighter  and 
brighter  down  through  the  succeeding  ages; 
a  light  the  luster  of  which  far  excels  the 
luster  of  the  stars  in  yonder  sky;  alight 
whose  brilliancy  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
sun  of  nature.  And  now  again,  high  above 
and  independent  of  all  the  others,  there  ap- 
pears a  face,  the  calmness  of  which  .seems 
to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  world.  It  is 
the  face  of  a  mighty  monarch,  who  by  one 
stroke  of  his  pen  can  command  the  support 
of  a  nation.  It  is  rather  the  vision  of  a  far 
more  imposing  personage,  even  the  "King 
of  Kings,"  "The  Prince  of  Peace"  whose 
mission  is  to  proclaim  "peace  on  earth"  and 
to  prepare  man  for  a  habitation  in  realms  of 
perpetual  bli.ss.  Now  that  cry  which  was 
that  of  despair,  has  been  substituted  by  a 
.song  of  joy  and  cheer,  a  shout  of  triumph  ;  a 
shout  though  at  first  weak  and  almost  silent 
has  increased  powerfully  with  every  ap- 
proach of  the  morning  dawn,  .saying:  Thou 
art  sufficient,  for  Thy  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom."  The  ages  move  on  in 
rapid  succession,  generation  succeeding 
generation,  but  that  same  unchanging  vis- 
ion continues  to  cast  an  influence  over  the 
lives  of  men.  Years  come  and  go,  but  that 
.same  .shining  light  of  Christianity  contin- 
ues to  mark  the  progress  of  civilization, 
moulding  the  .sentiments  and  institutions 
of  nations,  leavening  the  laws  and  literature 
of  the  land.    In  all  ages  ot  the  world  na- 


tions have  had  their  gods  before  whose 
shrine  men  were  led  to  bow  in  reverence  ; 
even  the  worship  of  the  false  deities  of  the 
Pagans  did  not  fail,  it  is  said,  to  have  its 
civilizing  effects,  by  giving  a  stimulus  to 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  and 
thereby  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization.  The  great  .strong- 
hold of  Paganism  has  tottered  and  fallen, 
and  upon  its  remains  has  been  reared  the 
towering  wall  of  Christianity,  the  beacon 
light  of  liberty,  acting  as  the  sun  giving 
light  and  energy  ;  the  moral  sun,  dispelling, 
as  it  were,  the  darkness  of  superstition  and 
doubt,  leading  men  out  oi  the  vain  world 
of  selfi.shness,  exciting  his  intere.sts  in  the 
sublime ;  directing  his  ambitions  toward 
the  perfect ;  holding  before  his  view  a  per- 
fect ideal  until  his  own  little  being  is  lost 
in  insignificance.  The  cross  with  its  mem- 
ories grows  not  dim  with  age,  but  by  its 
influence  artists  have  been  incited  to  feats 
of  marvelous  skill,  and  poet's  inspired  to 
writings  of  lofty  sentiment.  As  in  the  in- 
dividual, so  in  the  national  life  has  there 
been  a  growing  tendenc\-  towards  refine- 
ment and  culture,  throwing  about  the  great 
body  of  mankind  a  shield  against  the  evil 
of  selfishness,  .seeking  to  establi.sh  the  one 
grand  Brotherhood  of  Man,  which  obliter- 
ates every  distinction  of  rank  and  verifies 
that  true  declaration,  once  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal." 

Human  energies,  no  longer  dormant,  are 
.stimulated  to  activity.  Thus  were  the 
atrocities  of  human  cruelty  betrayed  and 
a  nation's  conscience  aroused  from  its 
lethargy  ;  then  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  modern  times  bani.shed  forever  ;  a  stand- 
ing memorial  to  liberty  and  equity.  Other 
civilizing  elements  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence and  power  of  Christianity  have  been 
fo.stered  aud  strengthened. 
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Our  first  president  gave  expression  to  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween government  and  religion,  when  in 
that  farewell  address,  he  said,  "Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  habits  which  led  to  politi- 
cal prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  the 
indispensable  supports,  *  *  *  Let  it 
simpl}'  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investi- 
gation in  our  courts  of  justice?" 

Eliminate  the  moral  principle  from  all 
intellectual  culture  and  the  mighty  arm  of 
education  looses  much  of  its  power. 

One  has  said  :  "Were  there  no  hope  for 
humanity  but  that  which  art,  letters,  and 
intellectual  culture  produces,  despotism 
and  skepticism  would  rule  the  whole  earth, 
and  the  hope  of  moral  progress,  of  human 
freedom,  of  human  happiness  might  be 
abandoned  forever." 

Great  advantages  involve  rcspon.sibilit}'. 
Liberty  and  equity  are  not  the  insignia  on 
all  national  banners.  Countless  multitudes 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth  are  plung- 
ed in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  .super- 
stition. 

"Sliall  we  to  luen  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny." 
Go  to  them  and  by  the  power  of  educa- 
tion, open  their  eyes  and  quicken  their 
intellect.  You  will  have  done  much  tow- 
ard the  uplifting  of  helpless  man.  But, 
again  go  and  carry  to  them  the  precious 
go.spel  of  peace  and  liberty.  Point  to  them 
the  Savior  of  the  world ;  teach  to  them 
that:  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation," 
and  that  nations  yet  unborn  will  rise  to 
■join  in  plaudits  of  praise  to  thy  name,  and 
a  world  of  darkness  and  superstition  will 
have  attained  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  civilization. 


COLLECTIVISM-IS  IT  PRACTICABLE. 

Among  the  great  questions  that  have 
been  agitating  the  minds  oi  philosophers 
for  ages  pa.st,  is  that  of  equality  of  social 
conditions.  It  is  as  old  as  history  and  as 
far  reaching  as  civilization.  The  ends  for 
which  it  strives  to-day,  remain  the  .same  as 
they  were  when  Moses  was  leading  the 
wandering  Israelites  through  the  wilderness 
and  when  Lsaiah  was  communicating  the 
messages  from  on  high  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  removal  of  the  deep  abyss  which  has 
ever  existed  bet-veen  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
is  a  ta.sk,  which  Socialism,  old  and  power- 
ful as  it  is,  may  well  concede  as  iu;po.-5.bible 
to  be  accomplished.  The  methods  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  attempts 
to  attain  this  end,  have  been  many 
and  varied,  and  in  every  ca.se  depended 
upon  one  process,  either  of  evolution  or  rev- 
olution. Becau.se  of  the  frequent  use  of  the 
latter  process  and  the  extreme  results  which 
it  produces.  Socialism  has  never  yet  held 
the  high  position  which  its  theory  merits, 
and  certainly  its  practice  on  a  revolutionary 
basis  has  lost  for  it  many  who  might  have 
been  valuable  adherents. 

Modern  Socialism,  beginning  with  St. 
Simon,  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  is  a  .subject  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion, because  of  its  influence  upon  the  la- 
boring classes  and  its  importance  to  eco- 
nomics. St.  Simon  advanced  the  theory 
that  man's  chief  aim  in  .society  is  the  pro- 
duction oi  things  u.seful  for  life,  and  to  this 
his  di.sciples  add  the  doctrine  that  inheri- 
tance should  be  dispensed  with,  .since  by  its 
continuance  the  rich  cla.ss  will  always  re- 
main rich,  and  the  poor  cla.s.ses  be  bene- 
fitted in  no  degree.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing St.  Simon,  comes  Fourier  with  his 
idea  of  small  associated  groups  of  citizens, 
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and  then  in  direct  succession  is  Blanc  work- 
ing out  a  scheme  of  co-operative  production. 
These  three  great  minds,  although  each  was 
pursuing  a  different  plan,  were  working 
toward  the  same  end.  They  built  up  in 
theory  that  great  system  of  governmental 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  known  to  the 
present  age  as  as  collectivism. 

This  is  the  principal  form  in  which  So- 
cialism exi.sts  to-day.  Karl  Marx,  a  Ger- 
man Jew,  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  added  new  life  to  Sociali.stic  theory 
by  arguing  that  capital  is  gained  only  by 
robbery.  His  chief  worth  lay  not  in  adding 
any  new  theory  to  Socialism,  but  in 
strengthening  and  bringing  into  working 
form  the  idea  of  collectivism.  How  differ- 
ent would  be  the  customs  of  the  United 
States  if  collectivism  were  to  be  established. 
Changes  to  which  human  nature  could  not 
readily  accustom  itself  would  take  place. 
Private  capital  would  be  swept  from  the 
field  of  industry,  and  the  individual,  no 
matter  how  keen  his  business  insight,  or 
how  great  his  abilitj'  to  acquire  property, 
would  be  required  to  give  up  the  greater 
portion  of  his  gains  to  the  State.  Money 
would  pass  out  of  existence.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver would  have  no  purchasing  power,  but 
checks  certifying  how  much  labor  the  indi- 
vidual had  performed  would  be  presented 
at  a  central  office,  and  the  workingman 
would  receive  the  amount  of  goods  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  Laws  concerning  inheri- 
tance would  be  so  framed  that  the  heir 
would  get  onlj'  a  small  portion  of  the  be- 
quest. Interest  would  be  abolished  and  all 
land  and  capital  weuld  be  turned  over  to 
the  State,  thus  making  the  State  supreme 
and  the  individual  an  abject  slave. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Social- 
ist state  seems  to  be  the  ideal  one,  the 
one  from  which  poverty  is  banished  and 


in  which  monopolistic  oppression  is  un- 
known, yet  careful  investigation  reveals 
certain  conditions  which  are  far  from  per- 
fect. On  the  grounds  of  production  and 
value  collectivism  ma)'  be  found  fault}'. 
Collectivism  would  place  all  production 
under  the  control  of  captains  of  industry 
and  thus  instead  of  demand  determining 
production,  the  exact  reverse  would  be 
true.  It  those  in  control  of  indu.stry  were 
uncultured,  then  nothing  which  ministers 
to  ea.se  and  the  highest  culture  would  be 
produced.  All  printed  matter  would  be  in- 
fluential for  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  chief  of  the  printing  de- 
partment. The  qualitj'  and  quantity  of  the 
products  could  be,  arbitrarily  determined 
and  as  a  con.sequence  the  convenience  of 
the  citizens  very  much  impaired.  As  a 
final  result  of  this  sy.stem  of  production, 
political  corruption  would  be  inevitable 
since  contests  for  positions  on  the  indus- 
trial staif  would  certainly  bring  out  strongly 
the  avericious  side  of  human  nature. 

CoUecticism  makes  value  to  consist  in  the 
amount  of  labor  expended.  This  amount 
of  labor  is  measured  by  a  standard  of  num- 
ber of  hours,  rather  than  one  of  quality  of 
workmanship  or  quantity  produced,  hence 
the  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dividual of  less  than  average  ability.  Such 
an  idea  of  value  removes  the  stimulus  to 
advancement.  The  workman  w'ill  ex- 
pend no  energy  in  making  improvements 
upon  the  tools  with  which  he  works,  nor 
will  he  take  the  pains  to  make  his  product 
the  best  possible  The  whole  trend  of  this 
doctrine  of  value,  is  downward.  The  labor- 
ing man  becomes  indifferent  to  his  work 
and  everything  about  him,  and  a  state  of 
society  is  produced  which  is  averse  to  any 
kind  of  government. 
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The  final  and  strongest  argument  against 
collectivism,  is  the  state  of  liberty  which 
would  exist  if  it  were  established.  Any 
social  system  which  fails  to  provide  for  lili- 
erty  of  the  highest  type  is  imperfect,  and  in 
this  very  particular  is  collectivism  found 
wanting.  On  one  hand  it  would  grant  a 
a  freedom  in  regard  to  working  hours  and 
permit  a  cerelessness  in  respect  to  the  future 
provision  for  the  working  man's  family, 
which  from  the  nature  of  human  beings 
would  progress  to  a  .spirit  of  lawlessness, 
while  on  the  other  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  liberty  of  abode  and  of  demand  for 
material  and  immaterial  things  would  be 
curtailed  to  .such  an  extent  that  a  type  of  the 
most  degraded  slavery  would  be  brought 
into  existence. 

In  view  of  these  facts  then  is  collectivism 
practicable  ?  From  the  evidence  produced 
the  answer  must  be  negative.  True  it  is 
that  in  a  few  branches  ofindu-str}-,  state  own- 
ership is  desirable  and  beneficial,  but  there 
are  also  branches  which  governmental  in- 
terference would  drive  out  of  existence. 
Had  private  capital  not  exi.sted  the  advan- 
ced condition  of  science  and  art,  which  we 
of  the  present  age  enjoj-,  would  have  been 
a  thing  unknown.  The  liberty,  commer- 
cial relations  and  .systems  of  valuations  and 
production  which  collectivism  proposes  are 
incompatible  with  progress.  Collectivism 
makes  the  average  individual  the  standa' d 
and  the  man  who  is  endowed  with  talents 
of  the  highest  sort  is  even  kept  under  re- 
.straint.  The  theory  of  collectivism  will 
never  produce  the  results  at  which  it  aims. 
Perfect  social  equalit}^  will  never  be  attain- 
ed by  any  of  the  Socialistic  theories  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  in  the  fullne.ss  of 
time  when  man's  moral  nature  becomes  so 
nearly  perfect  that  he  loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  then,  and  only  then  will  the  sharp 


dividing  line  between  rich  and  poor  be  ob- 
literated, and  strife  and  oppre.ssion  be  pre- 
served as  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  N. 

HENRY  VIII. 

The  Mediaevel  period  had  .sounded  its 
death  knell.  The  individual  and  conse- 
quently the  national  mind  had  been  uncon- 
sciouslj-  advancing.  Old  customs  and  su- 
perstitions were  being  undermined  and  the 
terrible  explosion  stored.  Finally  the 
smouldering  volcano  had  burst  and  the  feu- 
dal system  was  a  shattered  ruin.  The  tyr- 
anny of  church  and  state  had  gone  forever. 
This  period  is  marked  by  a  reformation  in 
religion,  a  revival  in  learning,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  and  the  possession  of  a  new 
liberty,  the  love  of  which  will  never  perish 
in  the  anglo-Saxon  race.  The  death  of 
Henrj'  VII  marks  this  period  in  England — 
the  death  of  tyranny,  the  birth  of  liberty. 
The  English  people  seemed  instinctively  to 
feel  this.  Therefore,  his  death  was  hailed 
with  as  much  joy  by  the  people  as  decency 
would  permit.  Instead  of  a  monarch  ira.s- 
cible,  severe  and  ambitious,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  summers  now  ascended  to  the 
throne,  and  in  him  all  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple were  centered.  His  extraordinary  beau- 
ty and  gracefulness  of  form  made  him  very 
attractive,  especially  to  those  who  thought 
that  a  king,  in  order  to  rule  well,  must  have 
personal  beauty  as  well  as  great  intellectu- 
al powers.  Everything  seemed  to  favor  the 
young  king.  The  country  was  at  peace 
and  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  crown,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished during  the  reign  of  his  predeces- 
sor, was  now  modified.  The  revival  of 
learning  had  been  started  in  England  with 
which  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  all 
things  seemed  to  point  to  a  prosperous  and 
successful  reign.    After  his  ascension  to  the 
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throne  he  soon  began  that  patronage  and 
extension  of  learning  which  did  so  much  for 
England.  Under  his  nurturing  hand  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  arose  from  their  apathy 
and  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  into 
Latin  brought  them  near  the  masses.  About 
this  time  there  arose  in  Wittenberg,  in  Ger- 
many, a  man  who  was  destined  by  his  con- 
troversies with  the  king  and  the  Pope  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  mighty  change  in  England 
known  as  The  Reformation.  Being  con- 
vinced of  the  depravity  of  the  Catholic 
church  he  took  a  .stand  against  the  indul 
gences  .sold  by  .some  of  the  priests  under  the 
pretence  that  those  who  bought  indulgen- 
ces bought  themselves  off  from  the  puni.sh- 
ment  of  Heaven  for  their  offences.  B}'  this 
he  gained  the  displeasvire  of  the  king  and 
the  Pope.  In  an.swer  to  the  a.s,sertiou  of 
Luther,  Henry,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  wrote  a  book  with  which  the  Pope 
was  .so  well  pleased  that  he  ga\'e  Henry  the 
title  ot  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

The  Pope  also  issued  flaming  warnings  to 
the  people  not  to  read  the  books  of  Luther 
under  the  pain  of  excommunication.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  they  were  read  every- 
where and  their  influence  was  .spread  far 
and  wide.  That  worthy  Pope  did  not  see 
that  there  was  not  room  enough  in  Europe 
for  two  such  powers  as  Catholicism  and  a 
Free  England.  But  Henry's  fair  promises 
soon  proved  worthless.  Having  early  mar- 
ried Catharine  of  Aragon  from  political 
reasons,  he  afterward  becanie  enamored 
with  a  court  lady,  Anne  Boleyn.  He  .sought 
a  divorce  from  his  former  wife  and  by  the 
aid  of  an  ambitious  churchman,  Wolsey, 
obtained  it.  By  obtaining  this  divorce  he 
incurred  the  Pope's  displea.sure.  But  Wol- 
.sey  by  his  opposition  to  the  union  with 
Anne  Boleyn  incurred  the  king's  displeas- 
ure and  in  defiance  of  the  Pope  was  depos- 


ed by  Henry.  In  the  controversy  which 
followed,  Henry  was  declared  head  of  the 
English  church  and  Protestanti.sm  was 
founded  in  England.  Anne  Boleyn  .soon 
fell  into  displeasure  and  was  beheaded.  He 
immediately  married  Jane  Seymore  who 
died  leaving  a  son.  Edward,  Henry's  suc- 
cessor. He  then  formed  an  alliance  with 
Germany  by  marrying  Anna  of  Cleves.  He 
next  married  and  beheaded  Catharine  How- 
ard. And  finally  he  closed  his  matrimoni- 
al career  by  marrying  Catharine  Parr. 
Thus  briefly  we  have  followed  Henry 
through  his  ignominious  marriages  and  di- 
vorces. But  now  to  return  to  the  re.sults 
cau.sed  by  his  divorcing  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon. As  said  before  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope,  and  to  show  his  dis- 
plea.sure the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  Excom- 
munication against  Henry.  Henry  retalia- 
ted by  suppre.s.sing  the  monasteries  which, 
he  said,  had  .sank  into  a  state  of  ignorance, 
drunkenne.ss  and  profligacy.  He  even  went 
.so  far  as  to  rob  of  their  jewels  and  rich  of- 
ferings the  bodies  of  the  dead  buried  in 
the.se  monasteries.  This  act  of  suppressing 
the  monasteries  gave  the  king  more  ab.so- 
lute  power  than  before  and  also  caused 
much  suffering  among  the  monks  and  la- 
boring classes.  Many  of  these  men  were 
accused  of  treason  and  hanged.  At  last  this 
much  married  man,  being  unable  to  charm 
(or  evade)  the  grim  .spectre  Death  by  his 
drawing-room  accomplishments,  succumb- 
ed to  fate,  and  those  corpulent  features, 
which  seem  to  have  charmed  the  feminine 
mind  slumber  in  We.stmin.ster  Abbey. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  character, 
and  certainly  little  good  can  be  said,  it  mu.st 
be  admitted  that  circumstances  brought 
about  by  his  selfish  ends  effected  great  good 
in  England  and  treed  her  finally  and  com- 
pletely' from  the  yoke  of  Romanism. 
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MOUND  BUILDERS. 

Memory  is  the  ever  reflective  power 
which  brings  the  past  to  predominate  over 
the  present.  In  her  haunted  world  there 
are  treasured  up  the  looks,  tones  and  voices 
that  are  no  more  on  earth. 

Far  in  our  own  unfathomed  souls  are  the 
realms  of  memory  ;  and  during  every  lull 
in  the  tempest  of  life,  in  the  hush  of  noon 
or  midnight,  and  through  all  the  contend- 
ing hopes  and  fears  of  the  busy  present,  the 
unfading  picture  of  memory  mingle  with 
every  association,  forever  striking  the  elec- 
tric chain  by  which  we  are  bound  to  the 
pa.st.  Works  of  art  remain  in  imperi-shable 
grandeur  for  the  commemoration  ot  the  past. 

Memory  peoples  each  desolate  ruin  with 
scenes  and  characters  all  past  into  the  mist 
of  centuries  old,  investing  those  sacred  spots 
where  the  great  and  the  wise  and  good 
have  lived,  with  interest  unspeakable. 

Interesting  indeed  are  the  monuments 
bearing  testimony  of  peoples  and  nations, 
long  since  obliterated  by  the  unrelenting 
sweep  of  Time's  destroying  hand. 

Here  we  see  the  gigantic  outline  of  the 
pyramid,  its  towering  height  piercing  even 
the  clouds  of  Heaven,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  sacrificed 
to  satisfy  the  capricious  whim  of  a  despotic 
ruler. 

Here  we  see  the  ancient  mounds  of 
America's  prehistoric  races,  the  burial 
places  of  unknown  heroes.  These  strange 
and  savage  people  have  not  left  themselves 
without  a  witness  of  their  power,  grandeur, 
strength  and  beauty  remain  to  tell  of  them. 

Age  upon  age  have  these  massive  struct- 
ures stood  the  pressure  of  Time's  destroy- 
ing hand,  testifying  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
mortality  ot  man  and  on  the  other  the  im- 
mortality of  true  greatness  and  power. 


But  need  we  review  the  historj-  of  pre- 
historic races,  need  we  search  in  gloomy 
vaults  for  proofs  of  man's  mortality  and 
evidences  of  the  immortality  of  his  crea- 
tions ?  Nay,  we  are  the  architects,  we  are 
the  builders  of  structures  more  lasting  than 
pyramids ;  more  lasting  than  mounds  of 
earth  and  stone,  yea  more  lasting  than 
memory  itself.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die, 
O  mortal  man  ?  Live  for  something.  Do 
good  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of 
virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  Write  your  name  b}'  kindness, 
love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  the  thous- 
ands you  come  in  contact  with  year  by 
year  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  Nay. 
your  name,  your  deeds  will  be  as  legible  on 
the  hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars  on 
the  blow  of  evening. 

Character  is  not  the  attribute  of  any  par- 
ticular faculty,  but  rather  an  assimilation 
of  all  of  the  faculties  bound  up  into  one 
contiguous  whole,  from  which  emanates 
our  every  action  and  every  process  of 
thovight. 

So  in  all  of  the  departments  of  thought 
and  action,  shines  our  character,  reflected 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Individual  character  then  is  a  causative 
spiritual  force  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God  :  but  man  has,  bound  up  in  his  per- 
sonal being,  sympathies  and  capacities 
which  ally  him  with  external  objects  and 
enable  him  to  transmute  their  inner  spirit 
and  substance  into  his  own  personal  life. 

All  the  objects  of  sense  and  thought,  all 
facts  and  ideas,  all  things,  are  external  to  his 
es.sential  personality.  The  process  of  his 
growth  therefore  is  a  development  of  power 
from  within  to  assimilate  objects  from 
without,  the  power  increasing  with  every 
vital  exerci.se  of  it.  Character  is  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  the  person  and  represents  the 
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individualization  of  vital  experience,  the 
conversion  of  unconscious  things  into  sel^ 
conscious  men. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  says  :  "The  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  men  is  spiritua- 
hunger,  the  universe  ot  thought  and  matl 
ter  is  .spiritual  food." 

He  feeds  on  nature  ;  he  feeds  on  ideas  ; 
he  feeds  through  art, science,  literature  and 
history,  on  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  other, 
minds,  and  could  we  take  the  mightie.st 
thinker  that  ever  awed  and  controlled  the 
world,  and  unravel  his  powers,  and  their 
constituent  particles  to  the  multitudinous 
objects  whence  they  were  derived,  the  last 
probe  of  our  analy.^is,  would  touch  that  un- 
quenchable fiery  atom  of  pensonality,  which 
had  organized  round  itself  such  a  colossal 
body  of  mind,  and  which  in  its  simple 
naked  energy,  would  still  be  capable  of  re- 
habilitating it.self  in  the  powers  and  pa.s- 
sions  of  which  it  had  been  shorn. 

In  our  rapid  passage  through  this  .scen- 
ery of  life  and  death,  what  more  lasting 
memorial  can  we  build  than  an  unsullied 
name  ? 

Character  should  then  be  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  soul  of  thought  and  volition 
determining  the  direction,  giving  the  im- 
petus and  con.stituting  the  force  of  our  fac- 
ulties. 

When  all  have  done  their  utmost,  surely 
he  hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  char- 
acter erect  and  constant,  which  no  shock  of 
loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful  sea  of 
flowing  or  of  ebbing  fates  can  stir  from  its 
deep  basis  on  the  living  rock  of  manhood's 
security.  Then  character  becomes  an  angel 
of  promise,  when  set  free  from  earth,  she 
points  to  the  ruins  which  have  marked  her 
steps  and  beyond  them  to  the  place  of  her 
heavenly  birth,  to  where  she  may  safely 
build,  where  her  views  may  have  no  bound, 


where  her  pictures  fade  not:  she  follows  to 
life's  late.st  day,  becoming  the  "anchor  of 
the  .soul,  sure  and  steadfast,"  brightening 
by  her  eternal  promi.se  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  and  through  the  "valley  of  the 
.shadow"  following  still. 

Beyond,  her  glories  are  absorbed  in  the 
glories  of  that  world  where  all  is  real  and 
known,  where  hope  is  lo.st  in  fruition. 

  G.  W.  R. 

ATHLETICS. 

Grove  City  met  Westminster  upon  the 
gridiron  October  21,  and  were  defeated 
8  to  o.  The  game  was  one  of  the  be.st  and 
cleanest  seen  here  for  many  years.  Grove 
City  kicked  off,  Westminster  got  the  ball  in 
4  minutes  had  it  on  the  5  yd  line,  here  an 
unlucky  fumble  lo.st  it.  G.  C.  fumbled  and 
again  the  ball  was  Westminster's.  Taggart 
was  .sent  across  tor  a  touchdown,  Guilford 
missed  goal.  The  second  half  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  goal  was  again  mis- 
.sed,  both  teams  fumbled  much,  Westmin- 
ster losing  much  time,  and  Grove  City  the 
ball  frequently.  , 

Wolf,  Patterson,  Peacock,  Flowers  and 
Taggart  did  the  finest  work  for  Westniin- 
,ster,  and  Weakley  and  McDonald  for  Grove 
City. 

While  Grove  City  was  here  the  date  for 
the  28th  at  Grove  City  was  changed  to  the 
30th,  and  on  that  date  Westminster  went  to 
Grove  City  to  play  the  last  game.  Every- 
thing went  along  smoothly  until  time  for 
the  game  to  begin,  when  Westminster  was 
informed  of  a  change  in  the  rules  from 
Harvard,  Penmsylvania,  Cornell,  to  Yale- 
Princeton.  This  being  such  a  radical  and 
unlooked  for  change  that  Taggart,  objected 
telling  Grove  City  that  we  had  never  prac- 
ticed the  Yale-Princeton  rules  and  it  would 
be  an  impossibility  to  play  them.    At  this 
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Weakley  got  angry  and  informed  the  man- 
agement "to  play  Yale  rules  or  go  home." 
Westminster  left  the  field  and  after  a  little 
dallying  went  to  their  hotel.  The  team  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys  and  toughs 
throwing  stones,  dirt,  eggs,  etc.  In  .short 
the  treatment  was  babarous,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  Grove  Citie's  management  to  stop 
this  ill-treatment. 

Later,  false  reports  were  current  in  the 
daily  papers,  one  that  Wolf  remained  upon 
the  field  and  said  that  he  would  rather  have 
lo.st  $ioo  himself  than  have  had  his  team  do 
as  they  did,  that  his  connection  with  it  was 
at  an  end,  that  he  was  on  salary,  etc.,  all  of 
which  were  talse,  as  he  counseled  and  agreed 
with  the  action  taken  and  still  remains  as 
one  of  our  valuable  backs. 

Westminster  not  wi.shing  to  meet  Grove 
City  under  such  circumstances  challenged 
them  to  meet  upon  neutral  ground  but  this 
was  refused  and  now  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  colleges  will  ever  meet  upon  the  Ath- 
letic field  again. 

Patterson  proved  himself  a  valuable  coach 
for  the  tacks. 

When  toot  ball  games  clear  $14,000  a 
piece  for  the  two  contesting  colleges  then 
foot  ball  is  worth  something  and  the  mana- 
gers need'nt  worrj-  about  expeu.ses.  Such 
is  the  amount  the  Yale-Princeton  game  is 
said  to  have  netted.  Needless  to  .say  the 
foot  ball  manager  still  vvorries  some  about 
expeu.ses  at  Westminster. 

The  eleven  is  the  strongest  ever  repre- 
.senting  the  College  ;  the  tacks  are  as  fine 
as  are  any  team  in  this  end  of  the  .state. 

The  cancelling  of  the  P.  A.  C.  game  was 
a  disappointment,  as  up  to  this  time  we 
had  not  been  scored  against,  having  scored 
108  points  ourselves. 
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Westminster  played  Youngstown  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  eleven  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

With  .such  material  as  Wolf,  P  lowers. 
Peacock,  Taggart,  Anderson,  Scott,  Shira, 
and  Guilford  the  management  next  year 
should  be  able  to  .send  forth  an  eleven  able 
to  cope  with  any  of  the  College  eleven  in 
this  part  of  the  .state. 

Biggers'  work  at  quarter  in  the  Thiel 
game  was  remarkable  ;  he  is  the  best  in  that 
position  we  ever  had. 

Manager  Pierce  says  we  will  be  able  to 
play  the  "best  of  them  next  year."  He  is 
arranging  games  with  the  large  colleges. 

Boals'  track  team  is  getting  in  shape  rap- 
idly. 

  C,  '66. 

COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Cornell  goes  back  to  the  examination 
.sy.steni  this  year. — Ex. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
an  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition — Ex. 

Oue-.'?ixteenth  of  the  college  students  iu 
the  U.  S.  are  studjdng  for  the  ministry — Ex. 

Eleven  of  the  twent3^-three  men  who  re- 
ceived honors  at  Harvard  last  year  were 
prominent  athletes. — Ex. 

Ohio  has  more  colleges  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  with  Illinois  next. — Ex. 

Princeton  has  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  men  in  her  fre.shmen  class. 

The  college  reading-room  at  Yale  has  54 
dailies,  67  weeklies,  7  quarterlies  aiid  i  tri- 
monthly. 

The  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
has  decided  that  hereafter  all  students  of 
that  institution  must  abstain  from  tobacco 
in  any  form. 
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There  are  eighteeu  college  bred  men  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Univer.sit\'  of  Berlin  is  the  largest  in 
the  world ;  over  Sooo  students  have  enrolled. 

Cornell  will  have  2,000  students  this 
year. — Ex. 

The  general  .sentiment  among  American 
college  students  favors  Cuban  freedom. — Ex. 

The  students  of  St.  John's  college,  Shang- 
hai, China,  is.sue  a  paper  printed  in  Eng- 
lish.— Ex. 

Cambridge  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  ^300,000. — Ex. 

Harvard  sent  out  a  class  of  678  men  this 
3^ear.  This  was  the  largest  class  the  college 
ever  sent  out. — Ex. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  ju.st 
celebrated  its  centennial.  It  is  the  oldest 
universitv  in  the  South. — Ex. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 


Attention  of  .students  and  their  friends  is 
directed  to  the  advertisement  of  Pittsburg 
&  Bake  Erie  R'y  Co.,  in  regard  to  special 
arrangements  for  Holidays.  The  P.  &  L. 
E.  Company  are  giving  better  daily  service 
between  Wilmington  Junction,  New  Castle 
and  Pittsburg  than  ever  before.  Through 
coaches  are  run  and  fa.st  time  made.  They 
have  arranged  to  check  baggage  through 
from  student's  room  to  his  home  and  pro- 
vide him  with  a  through  round  trip  ticket 
before  leaving  the  college  for  Holiday  vaca- 
tion. Students  should  give  their  name  to 
President  Fergu.son  in  order  to  .secure  the 
above. 

Miss  White,  the  telegraph  operator  re- 
ports the  number  of  telegrams  sent  this 
term  to  amount  to  over  500.  Not  so  bad 
for  a  little  town. 
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Visiting  alumni  will  once  more  have  an 
opportunity  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
young  .society  representatives. 

Another  year  has  rapidly  passed  away, 
perhaps  before  you  read  this  paper  you  will 
have  observed  Thank.sgiving,  1895.  A  few 
remarks  are  in  order.  What  does  the  day 
mean  to  you  ?  Do  you  try  to  give  others 
cau.se  to  be  thankful  ?  If  so,  you  will  have 
a  very  pleasant  Thanksgiving.  We  still 
delight  in  the  old  fashioned  dinners,  the 
reuniting  of  families,  and  the  general  good 
time  that  is  enjoyed.  Not  so  manj^  years 
ago  Foot  Ball  Games  were  popular  on  that 
day.  Now  they  are  not  so  common  and  in 
another  year  may  not  be  played  at  all,  be- 
eause  the  .season  will  clo.se  earlier. 
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We  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  the 
late  appearance  of  this  and  previous  num- 
bers of  The  Holcad.  The  blame  rests, 
not  with  us  but  with  the  printer.  The  edi- 
tors handed  the  copy  in  in  ample  time,  but 
for  reasons  best  known  to  the  printer  the 
Holcad  was  permitted  to  wait.  Hereafter 
the  Holcad  will  be  printed  by  Miller,  Pyle 
&  Graham,  of  NcvV  Castle,  who  have  a  rep- 
utation for  promptness. 


One  of  the  most  he  pful  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  the  Northfield  Summer  School,  our 
delegates  tell  us,  was  Mr.  Moody's  on  "Sow- 
ing and  Reaping."  His  text  was  taken 
from  Gal.  vi :  7,  8.  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth"  etc.  The  folloiuwg  points  of  di- 
vision in  his  discourse  are  verj^  suggestive. 
A  man  expects  to  reap  when  he  sows,  he 
expects  to  reap  the  .same  kind  of  seed  that 
he  sows  ;  he  expects  to  reap  more  ;  and  ig- 
norance of  the  kind  of  seed  makes  no  dif- 
ference. The  address  was  published  in 
Northfield  Echoes  and  may  be  found  in  the 
reading  room, 

The  .second  lecture  in  the  We.stminster 
course  was  given  Thursday,  November  14, 
by  Hon.  Henry  Hall.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  attending  the  lectures  this  year,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  Second  United 
Presbyterian  church.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Hall's  lecture  was  "The  Coming  Man." 
Everybody  was  well  pleased  with  "The 
Coming  Man."  Mr.  Hall  has  a  way  of 
stating  dry  facts  that  makes  them  popular. 

The  lecturer  was  almost  talking  to  his 
own  people.  He  was  raised  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  and  is  well  known  in 
and  about  New  WilmingtoiL  Though  not 
a  college  bred  man  Mr.  Hall  is  much  inter- 
ested in  education.  He  .spent  several  hours 
in  looking  through  the  college  building.s. 


The  Lecture  Course  has  had  an  auspicious 
opening.  The  chapel  was  literally  packed, 
a  larger  crowd  being  present  than  usual. 
Robert  Nour.se  was  the  first  lecturer  and, 
judging  from  the  remarks  he  plea.sed  the 
audience  well.  His  subject  was  "Dr.  Je- 
kyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  the  famous  story  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Robert  Eouis  Stephen- 
son. Mr.  Nourse  dealt  first  with  the  story 
from  the  objective  point  of  view  and  then 
from  the  subjective  point.  Within  us  there 
is  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  bye  and  bye, 
one  or  the  other  gets  the  mastery,  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual.  The  Westmin- 
ster Course  is  one  ol  the  oldest  courses  in 
this  .section  of  country.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  when  obtaining  talent.  Some  men 
have  been  here  nine  times.  It  is  hard  to 
to  get  good  and  tried  men  who  have  never 
appeared  here.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  will  l)e  given  in  the  Second  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years  Philo  and 
Adelphic  literary  .societies  will  meet  in 
friendly  contest.  The  students  in  college 
to-day  know  but  little  of  the  differences 
which  heretofore  existed  between  the  .soci- 
eties. Nor  is  there  a  disposition  on  their 
part  to  look  into  the  pa.st.  Whatever  the 
trouble  was  it  should  have  been  finally  set- 
tled in  the  year  in  which  it  happened.  New 
students  have  enough  troubles  of  their  own, 
without  inheriting  more. 

"Let  the  dead  Past  bury  it.s  dead  ! 

Act— act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead  ! 
Life  is  too  .short  to  be  occupied  in  continu- 
ally quarrelling  or  living  apart  on  account 
of  differences.  This  contest  will  surely 
awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  every  soci- 
ety man.  Society  contests  are,  iu  some 
ways,  more  exciting  than  any  other.  It  is 
of  such  vital  importance  that  we  win.  The 
rays  of  interest  are  therefore  focused  to  a 
small  point  and  excitement  becomes  intense. 
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Westminster's  representatives  have  been 
misrepresented  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
It  may  have  been  an  accident  for  which  a 
rival  college  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Nev- 
ertheless the  foot  ball  team  and  its  manj- 
admirers  wdio  visited  a  nearby  town  not 
long  ago,  have  been  held  up  to  the  public 
gaze  as  lacking  in  many  of  the  oharacteris- 
tics  of  true  manliness.  We  refute  the  state- 
ment or  statements.  It  is  not  every  crow'd 
of  stalwart  young  men  that  will  coolly  take 
a  shower  of  stones,  dirt,  over-ripe  tomatoes, 
and  other  nondescript  articles  and  offer  no 
resistance.  We  are  proud  of  the  men  who, 
when  illtreated  had  consideration,  and  pit- 
ied the  misguided  youths  who  sought  to 
rile  them.  Ii  is  something  to  restrain  one's 
anger.  Self-control  is  an  element  of  manli- 
ness. Not  satisfied  with  illtreating  her  vi.s- 
itors  within  their  own  territory  some  one, 
(or  more  perhaps,)  writes  the  whole  affair 
up  for  the  newspapers  in  a  manner  not  cal- 
culated to  make  one  feel  forgiving.  But, 
when  we  consider  the  language  u.sed,  it  was 
a  kind  of  Engli.sh — not  far  removed  from 
Billings-gate — we  must  forgive.  They  know 
not  what  they  do.  Truth  will  out  West- 
minster representatives  behaved  admirabh-. 
Indeed  so  good  is  the  behavior  of  our  athlet- 
ic teams  when  awaj'  that  compliments  are 
received  on  ever}-  .side.  Our  men  remem- 
ber that  not  only  their  own,  but  Westmin- 
ster's honor  is  at  .stake.  Even  our  hired(?) 
men,  our  .salaried(?)  players,  our  ringers(?) 
are  examples  of  well  behaved  gentlemen. 

The  new  Carneige  Library  and  Music 
Hall  in  Schenley  Park,  Pitt.sburg,  which 
has  just  been  dedicated  and  personally  pre- 
sented to  the  city,  is  one  of  the  fine.st  in  the 
country.  Pittsburg  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  pre.sent,  and  more  than  Pitt.sburg,  or 
even  the  Greater  Pittsburg,  will  rejoice  in 


it  and  in  a  patriotic  way  call  it  their  library 
The  influence  of  .such  an  institution  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  large  district  cannot  be 
limited  or  measured. 

Mr.  Carneige  has  given  wi.sely  and  well. 
No  monument  can  be  more  lasting  than 
this.  He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple in  generations  yet  to  be.  Many  wealthy 
men  might,  to  their  profit,  seriously  pon- 
der on  the  following  .sentence  taken  from 
Mr.  Carnegie's  speech;  "The  man  who 
dies  possessed  of  available  millions  which 
were  free  and  in  his  hands  to  distribute, 
will  die  disgraced.  He  will  pa.ss  away  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung.'  " 

Within  this  building  are  a  music  hall,  a 
mu.seum,  and  an  art  gallery.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  de- 
partments by  the  giver.  The  city  of  Pitt.s- 
burg  is  to  .support  the  library.  Of  its  beau- 
ty within  and  without  we  will  not  speak, 
for  many  who  read  this  will  make  it  a  point 
to  see  this  noble  gift  in  the  near  future. 

May  we  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  some  day  soon,  there  will  ari.se  a 
man  of  large  heart  and  noble  mind,  who, 
like  Carneige  will  spend  his  surplus  wealth 
in  building  libraries, — for  colleges  that  are 
not  large.  He  may  not  reap  so  much  fame, 
but  he  will  have  the  sincere  thanks  of  manj^ 
a  student,  who  through  his  benificence 
has  been  permitted  to  widen  his  field  of 
knowledge. 


We.stminster  is  to  have  the  next  Inter- 
collegiate, Oratorical  Contest.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  contest  has  ever  been 
held  here.  It  was  only  after  careful  consid- 
•eration  that  the  committee  decided  to  ac- 
cept Westminster's  invitation.  It  is  no 
small  honor  to  hold  this  contest  here.  With 
the  aid  of  every  student  we  will  make  it 
one  of  the  mo.st  successful  conte.sts.    In  the 
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first  place  we  must  look  well  to  the  com- 
forts of  our  visitors  as  we  expect  to  have  a 
good  many. 

Eight  colleges  are  in  the  association,  as 
follows  :  XTniversity  of  West  Virginia,  Mor- 
.  gantown,  W.  Va.;  Bethany,  Bethany,  W. 
Va.;  Waynesburg,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  West- 
ern University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny 
City  ;  Geneva,  Beaver  Falls  ;  Thiel,  Green- 
ville ;  Allegheny,  Meadville,  and  Westmin- 
ster. Representatives  of  six  of  these  col- 
leges met  in  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel, 
Pittsburg,  November  g,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  contest  which  will  be 
held  April  17,  1896. 

Last  year  Westminster  carried  off  the 
honors,  winning  first  place:  Mr.  Herbert 
Heslip  '95,  was  our  representative.  We 
will  try  and  be  in  the  race  this  year.  Not 
only  will  the  winner  have  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  honor  to  his  college,  but  in  ad- 
dition he  will  receive  a  liand.some  gold  med- 
al bearing  the  name  of  the  as.sociation,  the 
colleges  composing  it,  and  his  own  name. 

The  contest  this  year  will  be  better  than 
last  year,  because  a  much  longer  time  will 
be  given  for  preparation.  The  man  who 
wins  the  preliminary  will  have  hard  work 
before  him  All  the  colleges  will  put  forth 
greater  efforts  to  .secure  first  place. 

Special  rates  have  been  promised  from 
Pittsburg.  It  is  quite  ea.sy  to  reach  New 
Wilmington  now.  A  train  leaves  Pittsburg 
at  5:20,  P.  M.,  on  the  P.  &  L.  E  R.  R.,  and 
reaches  Wilmington  Junction  at  7:11. 
There  is  no  change  of  cars  on  this  train. 
Returning  a  train  leaves  New  Wilmington 
about  8:35  A.  M  .from  the  Junction  there  is 
no  change  of  cars. 

Since  our  Thanksgiving  vacation  con,sists 
of  only  one  day,  not  many  of  the  .students 
m  ake  a  visit  home. 


LOCALS. 

Oh  !  the  snow  !  Have  you  3'our  skates 
ready  ? 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  nee  Mi.ss  Belle 
Comin,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  town. 

Mi.ss  Jennie  Miller  .spent  a  few  days  dur- 
ing the  week  at  her  home  in  E.  E.,  Pitts- 
burg. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss  McClure 
is  able  to  attend  the  evening  entertain- 
ments, although  .she  has  to  be  supported  by 
Mt.  Peak. 

The  Y.  M.  &  Y.  W.  C,  A.  enjoyed  very 
much  the  visit  from  Mr.  Brodnax,  the  trav- 
eling .secretary  of  the  vStudent  Volunteer 
Movement.  Pie  succeeded  in  arousing  a 
greater  mi.ssionary  .spirit  in  our  college. 

Mi.'^s  Martha  McBride  recently  spent  a 
few  days  at  her  home,  and  in  visiting 
friends  in  Allegheny. 

Prof.  McLaughry  (during  recitation  on 
Bacon's  Essays).    What  are  .some  of  the 

faults  of  young  men  ?    Miss  B  .  They 

embrace  more  than  thej'  can  hold. 

Mrs.  Ward  Snodgrass,  formerly  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wilson,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  with 
her  mother. 

Mr.  John  Moore  has  been  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  lumbago. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dick.son  and  sister  .spent  Sab- 
bath with  friends  in  Beaver  Falls. 

The  .Juniors  now  are  hard  at  work 
And  will  doubtless  have  orations 

That  will  rouse  the  people  of  the  town, 
And  resound  throughout  all  nations. 

Miss  Ina  Hanna  has  been  unable  to  meet 
her  classes  for  about  a  week  on  account  ot 
sickness. 
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Miss  Emma  D.  Anderson  visited  Miss 
Franc  Barr  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  in 
Chapel  on  her  work  in  India.  She  will  also 
give  her  stereoptican  entertainment  under 
the  auspices  of  the  two  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

Col.  Enskine,  '73,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
visited  friends  in  town  recentl}'. 

Miss  Fannie  Beggs,  '93,  spent  a  few  days 
recentl}^  visiting  her  brother  and  friends. 

Thaiiksgiving  vacation  lasted  but  one 
day.  Heretofore  we  have  had  a  furlough 
'till  the  beginning  of  the  following  week, 
bnt  it  has  been  arranged  to  have  a  few  days 
added  to  the  Christmas  vacation  instead, 
and  the  change  proves  satisfactor}-  to  all  the 
students. 

C.  G.  Jordan,  '91,  witnessed  the  Grove 
City-W.  C.  foot  ball  game 

Rev.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  Doylcstown,  Pa.,  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
parents  recently,  and  preached  a  very  inter- 
esting sermon  in  the  Chapel  to  the  students 
on  Sabbath  evening. 

The  lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
14,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Hall,  was  listened 
to  very  attentively  hy  a  crowded  house,  in 
the  2d  U-  P.  church.  Mr.  Hall's  theme  was 
"The  Coming  Man,"  and  all  who  heard  it 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hall  as  an  orator. 

Westminster  was  represented  b)-  Mr.  Boal 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Ora- 
torical A.ssociation  in  Pittsburg,  Saturday, 
Nov.  9.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  contest  in  New  Wilmington. 
Westmin.ster  is  to  be  congratulated  in  secu- 
ring this  event,  as  other  towns  larger  and 
more  centrally  located  were  anxious  that 
this  contest  .should  come  their  way.  West- 


min.ster  was  very  successful  last  year  in  car- 
rying off  first  place  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  can  maintain  the  .same  position  at 
the  coming  contest. 

Prof  Mitchell  was  laid  up  for  a  day  or  so 
with  a  slight  sickness. 

A  new  flag-.stone  pavement  has  recently 
been  laid  from  the  south  side  of  the  college 
building  to  the  Science  Hall  This  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  all,  as  well  as 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  campus. 

7-  The  la.st  foot-ball  game  on  the  home 
grounds  was  played  Saturdaj-,  Nov.  16, 
with  Butler.  The  home  team  was  some- 
what weakened  by  some  of  the  best  players 
being  laid  off,  yet  notwithstanding  this  fact 
we  succeeded  in  shoving  the  Butler  boys  at 
will,  and  after  a  game  of  only  thirty-five 
minutes  the  .score  stood  45  to  o. 

Our  foot-ball  team  went  to  Greenville, 
Monday,  Nov.  iS,  to  do  battle  with  Thiel 
college  of  that  place  Westmin.ster  main- 
tained her  former  reputation  by  not  allow- 
ing her  opponents  to  .score.  The  result  was 
22  to  o.  Bigger  received  an  injury  in  the 
earh'  part  of  the  game,  which  interfered 
with  fast  playing  on  the  part  of  our  team. 

The  new  electric  light  plant  has  been  fin- 
ished. 

A  glee  club  has  organized  among  the 
male  students.  Mi.ss  Gertrude  Clark  is  in- 
.structor. 

The  long-drawn  out  trouble  between  the 
Adelphic  and  Philomath  literarj'  societies 
has  at  last  been  amicably  settled,  and  as  a 
result  contests  will  be  held  this  year  as  one 
of  the  features  of  Commencement  week. 

Several  names  have  been  added  recent- 
ly to  the  Friday  evening  calling  list  at  the 
Hall. 
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Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Me- 
hard,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  last 
month's  Holcad,  the  several  literary  socie- 
ties appointed  committees  to  confer  with 
members  of  the  Faculty,  to  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  some  uniform  plan  for 
literary  work.  The  committees  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  21st,  and  decided  upon  a 
study  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  English 
Literature,  an  outline  of  which  v.'ill  be  pre- 
pared, tgether  with  a  list  of  subjects,  upon 
which  members  of  the  societies  will  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  essays,  orations  and  de- 
bates. 

Messrs.  J.  M  Donald.son,  "93;  W.  B.  An- 
derson and  W.  M.  Bigger,  '94  ;  C.  T.  Lit- 
tell,  H.  H.  Nevin  and  R.  E.  Owens,  '95,  vis- 
ited friends  and  in  town  during  the 

past  month. 

Lost — on  Saturday  afternoon  Nov.  16,  a 
bundle  of  7nah\  about  as  large  as  B.  M.  The 
finder  will  please  return  same  to  Mi.ss  R. 

Out  of  sight — Manor's  moustache.  (Did 
some  one  say  chestnuts?) 

Miller  thinks  attending  the  theater  a  first- 
rate  manner  of  mourning  for  a  dead  child. 

The  gymnasium,  which  has  been  under- 
going extensive  improvements  for  several 
weeks,  is  now  ready  for  use.  The  building 
presents  a  very  neat  appearance  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  interior  arrangements  are  well 
adapted  for  the  use  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

M.  Witherspoou,  '99,  spent  Thanksgiving 
at  home. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  Chemical  La- 
borator}'  has  been  po.stponed  until  the  first 
week  of  next  term.  At  that  time  Gov.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  expected  to  deliver  one  address 
and  Mr.   Julian  Kennedy  another.  Mr. 


Kennedy  is  a  Mechanical  Engineer  and 
graduate  in  Chenii.stry.  His  address  will 
be  of  the  practical  order  and  will  deal  large- 
ly with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Seavy,  the  popular  New  Castle 
photographer,  visited  New  Wilmington  re- 
centlj-  and  took  a  pictare  of  the  famous 
Westminster  Eleven. 

(  A  Westminster  Football  Player, 
Cast  :  ]  Small  Boy. 

Policeman. 

ACT  I. 

(Scene,,  Streets  of  New  Ca.stle.)  Enter 
Foot-ball  Player  and  Small  Boy.) 

S.  B. — Sa3',  mister,  what  time  is  it?" 

F.  P.— (Looking  at  watch),  "8:50  P.  M." 

S.  B. — "That  is  ten  minutes  to  nine. 
Time  to  get  j'our  hair  cut." 

F.  P.  —  (Grabbing  at  boy),  "You  young 


(Chorus  of  Small  Boys),  "Get  your  hair 
cut ,  ten  minutes  to  get  your  hair  cut." 

(Foot-ball  Player,  chasing  Small  Boy,  dis- 
appears around  corner  of  Mill  street.) 
— Curtain — 
ACT  II. 

(Scene,  around  the  corner.)  (Policeman 
discovered  coming  up  .street).  (Enter  Small 
Bo}'  with  Foot-ball  Player  in  full  pursuit ; 
Small  Boy  dodges  and  makes  his  escape, 
while  Foot-ball  Player  runs  into  arms  of 
Policeman). 

Policeman — "What's  the  matter  here?" 

F.  P. — "T-th-the  yo-young  ras-rascal  in- 
sulted me.  Told  me  to  get  my  hair  cut. 
Ten  minutes  of  nine.  Ten  minutes  to  get 
my  hair  cut." 

P. — (Pulling  out  watch).  "It  is  eight 
minutes  of  nine  now.  There  is  a  shop  just 
across  the  street;  hurry  along,  you  still 
have  eight  minutes  'to  get  your  hair  cut.'  " 

Tableaux. 

Curtain. 
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NOTICE  TO  BARBERS! 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Manager  of  the  Football  Team, 
for  the  following  work,  viz: 

For  the  cutting  of  fourteen  heads  of  hair, 
described  and  specified  as  follows,  to  wit : 

(1)  Five  of  a  mud-brown  color,  not  very 
large,  with  no  abnormally  developed  bumps 
for  the  storage  of  gray  matter,  thus  making 
the  work  very  easy  on  these. 

(2)  Six,  the  color  of  which  cannot  be 
stated  definitely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  washed  since  the  day  the 
team  was  rot'.en-egged  at  Grove  City. 

(3)  One  blue  black.  The  barber  must 
be  "'on  side"  when  he  cuts  this  head  of  hair. 

(4[  One  pure  crimson — same  shade  as 
Grove  City  college  colors. 

(5)  One  variegated.  This  will  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  undertaking,  owing  to  a 
very  noticeable  increase  in  size  as  a  conse- 
quence of  not  as  yet  having  his  team  scored 
against  [this  specification  is  liable  to  change 
after  any  of  the  games  yet  on  the  schedule.] 
We  also  advise  the  person  receiving  this 
contract  to  be  provided  with  a  first-class 
fowling  piece,  in  order  that  he  may  bring 
down  any  pheasants  which  may  be  fright- 
ened from  their  lodging  place  beneath  one 
of  his  bonny  curls. 

Any  further  information  relating  to  this 
matter,  such  as  style  of  cut,  shampoos,  etc., 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  above 
named  office.  For  this  work  barber's  shears 
may  be  used,  but  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  a  mowing  .scythe. 

Bonds,  wdth  two  sureties,  must  accompa- 
ny each  bid 

Management  re.serves  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  bids. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  .seals. 

"NiMROD," 

"Red.  ' 

"Coop"  will  act  as  official,  and  .see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  "ofF-side"  playing. 


EXCHANGES. 

"IVlake  thy  garden  as  fair  as  thou  eau'st, 
Thou  workest  never  alone  ; 
Perchance,  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 
May  see  it  and  mend  his  own." 

The  Bethany  Collegian  comes  to  our  ta- 
ble this  month  in  a  new  cover.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper  throughout.  It  contains  a 
well  written  article  on  "Memory"  ;  also  the 
second  article  in  the  marriage  series,  "Mar- 
riage from  Her  Standpoint,"  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  "Legends  of  Bethany."  Also 
an  article,  "Biz,"  relating  to  a  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  the  students  of  Bethany  College. 

The  ]Vooster  Voice,  of  Nov.  9,  discu.sses 
the  Pros  and  Cons  of  Fraternities  in  Col- 
lege lyife. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  editorials 
in  the  Anchor  : 

"Students  at  College  niu.st  face  the  most 
important  problems  of  life.  It  is  a  question 
of  firm  resolves  and  a  strong  individuality 
versus  petty  notions  a  mimical  character ; 
an  earnest  .striving  for  a  noble  ideal  versus 
a  continual  struggle  in  the  .slums  of  his 
own  indifference.  It  is  a  question  of  a  phi- 
lanthropic Chri.st-like  life  or  a  life  that 
kindles  the  torch  of  immorality  and  .skepti- 
cism with  which  to  brand  humanity.  Fel- 
low students  make  life  worth  living  ;  and 
remember  "youth  is  the  .seed  time  of  life." 

The  editorials  of  the  Hiram  Advance  are 
especially  worthy  of  attention  as  they  con- 
tain many  helpful  ideas. 

The  Dclatvarc  College  Revieiv  for  October 
contains  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mozart. 

Of  all  the  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  "It  might  have  been,'' 
But  sadder  are  these  which  we  daily  see  ; 
"It  is,  buthadent  ought  to  be." — Harte 

Strongest  minds  are  often  tho.se  of  whom 
the  world  hears  the  least. 
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"lis  well  that  when  the  goal  is  gained 

Of  one  aiubition  strong 

There  is  another  not  attained 

That  uj'ges  lue  along.  — Frank  G.  Sweet. 

"A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient'' 
Is  a  maxim  we've  frequently  heard, 
And  now  w  hat  we  want  is  a  maxim 
To  tell  us  just  what  is  that  word. — Ex. 

'Tis  strange  to  say  the  least, 
In  this  advancing  hour. 
The  grinding  mill  of  (JoUege 
Is  still  run  by  horse  power. — Ex. 

The  editor  sat  in  liis  sanctum  . 
Penning  a  beautiful  thought ; 
Next  day  came  his  compensation, 
The  professor  recorded  a  naught. — Ex. 

When  its  stormy  an'  rainin' 
You'll  hear  folks  complainin'; 
An'  then,  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
You'll  hear  'em  all  sayin', 
('Twixt  preachin'  and  prayin') 
"The  crops  '11  jest  burn  up  and  die  !" 

There  jest  ain't  no  pleasin' 

With  fire  or  freezin'. 

No  matter  what  people  may  say  ; 

In  spite  'o  the  weather 

We'll  get  home  together, 

But  we'll  growl  all  the  way— all  the  way — Ex. 


His  head  was  jammed  into  the  sand. 

His  arms  were  broke  in  twain, 

Three  ribs  were  snapped,  four  teeth  were  gone, 

He  ne'er  would  walk  again. 

His  lips  moved  slow,  I  stopped  to  hear 

The  whispers  they  let  fall ; 

His  voice  was  weak,  but  this  I  heard, 

"Old  man  who  got  the  ball Ex. 

McSwatters. — "I  hear  that  your  son  is 
half  back  on  the  Harvard  foot  ball  team  ; 
how  is  he  on  his  studies?" 

McSwitters— "Full  Back." 

"The  mouse  has  no  business  in  the  eag- 
les nest." 

"The  pick  strikes  deeper  than  the  thun- 
derbolt." 

"Some  people  are  like  a  foot  ball,  blow 
them  up,  and  you  can  kick  them  as  high  as 
you  like." 

Etymology  of  'Re.staurant' — Res — a  thing 
and  Tmiras — a  bull — Restaurant,  a  bully 
thing. 
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S.  O.  MORGAN, 


Proprietor, 


This  house  has  been  refurnished  and  is  now 
open  to  the  public.    Stabling  attached. 


RATES,  $1.50  PER  DAY. 


-•j^-E.  E.  SEAVY,--^*- 


L  a  going  and  if  you  get 

_  Caught  come  in  and  see  us. 

We  want  to  sell  you 
a  bill  of  Groceries  and 
then  you  will  be 


12  N.  Mercer  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa, 

Special  Inducements  to  Students. 

CHOICE 
CUT 


ILO  WERS. 


S 


TUDENT.- 

TUDY 

ERiOUSLY 


And  you'll  And 
in  dealing  with 
us  is  economy. 


^ — ^^TEI^EID  TO. 


J.  S.  ALEXANDER,  The  Grocer. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly 
Attended  to. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

131  East  Washington  Street, 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


^  CAV  t  A 1 0, 1  nMUL  IVIAKKS 
^  COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CAIV  I  OBTAIN  A   PATENT?     For  a 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MIINN  &  CO..  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
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Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  iJie  dags  of  thy  youth, 
tuhile  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh, 
when  thou  shall  say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them. — 
Eccl.  12:  1. 

The  New  Year  i,s  not  present  with  us, 
only  a  new  day.  So  it  will  be  continually  ; 
we  shall  see  but  one  day  at  a  time  .  .  . 
If  each  day  is  lived  aright  the  whole  year 
will  be  right ;  if  each  day  is  wrong  the  year 


will  be  all  wrong.  .  .  ,  Each  day  is  a 
white  page  to  be  written  ;  write  it  beauti- 
fully, and  the  book  of  the  year  will  be 
beautiful.  J.  H.  Bliss. 


Don't. 


Reader,  if  you  are  not  now  a 


student  of  Westmin.ster  college,  or 
never  have  been  you  cannot  perhaps  under- 
stand how  it  grates  on  our  ears  to  be  called 
lVilmins;to7i  College.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  one  name  for  the  college  and  anoth- 
er for  the  town.  Remember  Westminster 
College  is  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  Don't 
confuse  the  names.  In  the  future  we  will 
have  the  name  of  the  village  changed  to 
We.stmin.ster  to  avoid  all  confusion. 


The  New 
Science  Hall. 


The  New  Science  Hall 
has  been  formally  dedica- 
ted. A  full  account  of  these 
services  together  with  some  ot  the  speeches 
appears  in  this  number.  It  is  not  neces.sa- 
ry  lor  much  to  be  said  at  this  time.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  that  Westminster  has 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  past  three 
years  in  the  bettering  of  her  equipment. 
Special  effort  has  been  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  Science  department.  As  a  result 
two  well  equipped  halls  are  at  the  service 
of  the  students.  It  is  evident  from  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  .speakers  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  those  in  charge  to 
.stop  with  this  accomplishment.  There  is 
always  room  foi*  improvement.    No  college 
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yet  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  attain- 
ments but  reaches  out  for  more  and  more. 
This  is  progress.  May  the  friends  of  West- 
minster never  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  progress  and  further  its  interests  in 
every  way. 


Do  you  read  adverti.sements? 

vertising.  Nearly  everybody  does  in 
these  enlighteneddays.  They 
are  a  reliable  .source  of  information  and  vie 
with  the  literary  departments  in  attractive- 
ness. We  wi.sh  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  adverti.sers.  Some  new  ads  appear  in 
this  number,  .some  that  have  never  appear- 
ed in  the  Holcad.  By  means  of  our  ad- 
vertisers we  can  give  you  a  better  paper 
because  they  pay  for  the  space  u.sed  in  tel- 
ling of  their  wares.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  by  patronizing  the.se  adverti.sers 
and  mentioning,  of  cour.se,  that  you  .saw  it 
in  the  Holcad,  that  you  would  greatlj' 
benefit  this  paper  and  indirectly  the  college 
and  the  Business  Manager":'  Think  over 
this. 


To  the  young  men  and 
War  and  a     ^i,  ^ 

Rumors  of  War.  of  to-day  the  term 

war  has  no  such  mean- 
ing as  it  had  for  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Experience  has  not  taught  them  its  mean- 
ing. They  only  know  of  its  horrors  from 
reading  and  hearing  the  experience  of 
others.  P'or  this  they  may  be  thankful. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  strong  imagina- 
tion to  depict  the  awfulness  of  a  modern 
battle.  Men  would  be  mown  down  almost 
fa.ster  than  they  could  be  brought  up  and 
arranged.  It  would  be  terrible  beyond  de- 
scription. Much  silly  talk  has  appeared  in 
the  daily  newspapers  about  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  a  large  class  of  people  tli^t  have  a  good 


deal  of  fighting  blood  in  them  that  would 
be  glad  (so  they  think),  to  hear  of  war  be- 
ing declared.  Wiser  people  think  it  would 
be  fooli.sh  to  fight  over  adi.sputed  boundary 
line  in  another  country  and  on  another 
continent,  and  .so  it  would.  Such  a  matter 
can  be  arbitrated.  It  is  not  easy  to  stand 
aside  and  .see  a  weak  nation  imposed  upon 
by  any  stronger  country,  even  if  it  be  the 
British  Lion.  But  the  men  who  occupy 
positions  of  power  in  the  two  governments 
know  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
to  arbitrate.  The  world  knows  that  Amer- 
icans are  brave,  and  if  national  honor  be  at 
stake,  or  if  we  are  wronged,  or  if,  for  any 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  fight  to  preserve 
this  country  and  its  institutions  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  courageous  men  to  do  the  Na- 
tion's bidding.  Until  then  let  us  be  found 
diligent  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 


Armenia. 


Poor,  .stricken  Armenia.  Can 
it  be  that  500,000  Christians 
have  been  slaughtered  in  Turkey  and  non-e 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  endeavor- 
ed to  put  a  stop  to  such  inhumanit}-?  The 
latest  reports  are,  that  the  persecutions  con- 
tinue and  many  are  the  victims  of  the  Mos- 
lem fanatics.  The  ruler  of  Turkey  is  not 
so  powerful  that  he  and  his  forces  could  de- 
feat the  world  in  battle.  x\lmost  any  of 
the  civilized  nations  would  soon  defeat  him. 
Why  then  do  they  hesitate  ?  It  is  a  matter 
of  dollars.  How  powerful  is  monej^ !  Poor 
detenceless  women  and  children  are  being 
slaughtered  daily  because  the  moneyed  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  would  be  injured  if 
they  interfered  with  the  treacherous  ruler 
of  Turkey.  The  Red  Cro.ss  Society  has  un- 
dertaken the  immediate  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute fugitives.  Before  long  it  is  hoped  that 
some  decisive  measure  will  be  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  atrocities.    But  on  account 
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of  various  treaties  made  in  the  past  there  is 
a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  in  authori- 
ty to  act.  But  the  saving  of  human  life 
should  be  a  consideration  of  more  import- 
ance than  money  or  treaties. 

"The  Reign  of  the  Demagogue"  was  the 
subject  of  the  brilliant  oration  delivered  by 
John  Temple  Graves,  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  9.  Mr.  Graves  spoke  at  a  disadvant- 
age, his  otherwi.se  clear  voice  becoming 
hoarse  towards  the  close  of  the  evening. 
He  clearl}-  depicted  the  rise  of  the  dema- 
gogue from  the  ward  politician  to  those  that 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  and 
nation.  From  the  disgusting  characteris- 
tics of  the  demagogue  the  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  grand  and  noble  men  of  both 
North  and  Sotith,  living  and  dead,  who.se 
lives  proved  that  they  were  free  from  this 
blight.  As  touching  tributes  were  paid  to 
Lee  and  Lincoln,  to  Grant  and  Gordon, 
and  to  many  others,  the  audience  applaud- 
ed vigorously.  Full  of  the  true  patriotism 
it  was  such  an  oration  as  young  Americans 
need  to  hear. 


An  Encourag-       I"  ^he  January  number 
mg  View.  ^^^^    Ceyitury   will  be 

found  an  interesting  edi- 
torial on  "Encouraging  Developments  in 
College  Life."  The  editor,  who  has  observ- 
ed widely,  speaks  wisely  on  many  topics  of 
interest  to  thoughtful  .students.  Athletics, 
college  morality,  "cribbing,"  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  smaller  colleges  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  discus.sed.  It  is  encouraging 
to  notice  that  the  editors  of  the  large  peri- 
odicals are  taking  more  intere.st  in  colleges 
and  students  than  formerly.  The  college 
graduate  is  better  appreciated  now  than  in 
days  gone  by.  This  may  be  because  he  is 
more  practical. 


THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF  THE  NEW 
YEAR. 


BY  REV.  J.  R.  MILLLER,  D.  D. 

[Dr.  M iller  graduated  from  Westminster  College 
in  1862.  He  has  become  widely  known  as  a  writer 
of  devotional  literature.  Among  his  best  works 
are,  "Making  the  Most  of  Life,"  "The  Every  Day 
of  Life,"  "Secrets  of  Happy  Home  Life,"  and  many 
others.  Some  of  these  books  are  to  be  found  in 
the  College  library.  At  present  Dr.  Miller  is  edi- 
tor of  the  Sabbath  school  literature  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  published  in  Philadelphia. — Ens.] 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  apt  to 
make  us  thoughtful.  How  have  we  lived 
in  the  old  year  which  is  never  to  come  back 
to  us?  How  have  we  done  the  work  which 
the  Master  gave  us  each  day  to  do  ?  What 
progress  have  we  made  in  self-conquest  or 
in  the  ptitting  on  of  the  graces  and  beauties 
of  Christian  character? 

Then  as  we  enter  the  new  year  there 
come  inspirations  to  better  living  and  doing. 
Our  regret  for  the  faulty  and  irreparable 
past  blossoms  into  a  determination  to  avoid 
the  .same  mistakes  and  failures  in  the  future. 
This  is  right ;  indeed  it  is  precisely  what 
we  ought  to  do  when  we  find  an  un.satisfac- 
tory  retrospect.  There  is  no  use  whatever 
in  mere  tearful  regret.  It  builds  up  none 
of  the  ruin  over  which  it  weeps.  It  brings 
back  none  of  the  lost  opportunities  who.se 
irrevocable  flight  it  deplores.  Tears  are 
well  enough  in  their  place.  We  ought  to 
be  a.shamed  of  our  poor  living,  our  many 
sins,  our  broken  resol  ves,  our  un-Christian- 
like  Christianity. 

But  .something  more  than  shame  and  re- 
gret is  required  if  we  are  to  get  any  benefit 
from  our  experience.  The  true  .science  of 
good  living  is  not  to  get  along  without  ma- 
king mistakes  but  rather  never  to  repeat 
the  same  mistake  a  second  time.  The  out- 
come of  our  retro.spect,  therefore,  .should  be 
the  prompt  amendment  of  whatever  is  seen 
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to  have  been  wrong  or  unwise.  We  surely 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  close  and  search- 
ing dealings  with  ourselves.  We  ought  to 
be  courageous  enough  to  look  ourselves  and 
Q^iir  past  honestly  in  the  face  and  then  to 
turn  resolutely  and  forever  away  from  what- 
ever is  not  good  or  right.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing with  morbid  contrition  and  weak  simp- 
erings  over  the  things  in  our  past  that 
shame  us,  we  .should  pour  all  the  energy  of 
our  penitence  and  .sorrow  into  new  and  ])et- 
ter  living. 

No  doubt  every  one  nods  approvingly  at 
this  point  and  inwardly  resolves  to  do  just 
this.  But  everybody  did  the  same  a  year 
ago,  and  what  came  of  it?  Did  the  abund- 
ant blossoms  yield  corresponding  fruit  ? 
Mu.st  not  many  of  us  confess  thai  the  good 
was  short-lived?  The  mistakes  that  we 
were  so  .sorry  about  in  our  quiet  thought- 
fulness  and  which  we  said  we  would  never 
repeat,  have  we  not  repeated  them  ?  Is 
this,  then,  the  best  po.ssible  in  Christian 
life?  Must  we  go  on  forever  in  this  poor 
career  of  mi.stake,  failure  and  defeat  ? 

Certainly  we  need  not  do  so.  There  is 
grace  enough  in  Christ  to  help  the  weakest 
of  us  to  live  victoriousl}'.  The  fault  must 
be  our  own.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  un- 
der the  pressure  of  earnest  thoughtfulness. 
We  allow  the  serious  impressions  of  our 
better  moods  to  fade  out.  We  write  our 
good  resolutions  in  the  sand  and  the  first 
wave  that  rolls  up  obliterates  them.  We 
do  not  make  earnest  enough  busine.ss  of 
living. 

If  this  new  year  is  to  prove  any  better 
'  than  its  predecessors  we  must  take  hold  of 
ourselves  with  a  good  deal  more  vigor  than 
we  have  been  wont  to  do.  We  must  bring 
more  energy  to  the  performance  of  our  com- 
mon duties  and  to  all'  the  smaller  and  lar- 
ger fidelities  of  life,    We  mu.st  set  ourselves 


resolutely  and  heroically  to  the  work  we 
have  to  do,  the  plain,  small  tasks  that  the 
common  days  bring  to  us. 

It  is  the  want  of  this  courageous  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  makes  our  New  Year's 
good  intentions  so  feeble  and  .so  fruitless. 
Indolence  never  achieves  anything  worth 
achieving.  No  true  victory  over  a  bad  hab- 
it or  over  an  evil  temper  or  disposition  was 
ever  won  .save  through  struggle  and  an- 
guish. No  one  ever  rose  to  real  nobleness 
in  life  save  through  persistent  toil  and  cost- 
ly self-discipline.  The  New  Year  ought 
theretore  to  mark  a  new  era  of  courage  and 
fidelity  in  living. 

It  may  help  us  to  maintain  our  good  re- 
.solves  through  the  year,  if  we  renew  them 
each  morning  and  try  to  carry  them  out  for 
onl}'  one  little  day  at  a  time.  A  year  is  a 
long  time  to  span  with  our  purpose  of 
strong  and  earnest  living  ;  but  any  one  can 
live  well  for  one  .short  day.  However  sore 
the  pressure  of  temptation  may  be,  we  can 
resist  it  through  one  day.  We  ran  at  least 
make  the  first  day  of  the  year  beautiful  and 
full  of  blessing  to  others.  Then  when  the 
second  daj-  comes  we  can  do  the  same  with 
that;  then  with  the  third  and  with  the 
fourth,  and  .so  on  to  the  end.  One  day  is 
all  we  really  have  to  make  beautiful  and 
fill  with  good.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  to  morrow  until  it  becomes  to-day. 

To  make  each  single  day,  as  it  comes,  ra- 
diant with  completed  duty  and  with  a  pure 
record,  is  to  have  a  year  at  the  last  over 
which  regret  shall  shed  no  tears  and  peni- 
tence bring  no  blush  of  shame  to  the  face. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mi.ss  Hannah  Peebles  is  unable  to  take 
charge  of  her  classes  this  term  on  account 
of  ill-health,  but  they  have  been  provided 
for  by  .some  of  the  dignified  .seniors. 


THE  NEW  SCIENCE  BUILDING. 
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Prof,  and  Mrs.  Hahn  rendered  a  vocal 
solo. 

(Address  of  Julian  Kennedy,  printed  in 
full.) 

Following  this  address,  Miss  Mary  Fergu- 
son favored  the  audience  with  a  piano  solo. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell  said  :  It  seems 
fitting  and  important  that  institutions  of 
learning  should  cultivate  a  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  We  hear  much  about  the 
conflict  raging  between  science  and  relig- 
ion.   This   conflict   is  fierce  and  deadly. 


It  will  be  impossible  for  the  church  to 
meet  its  new  environments  without  the  aid 
of  science.  Already  the  church  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  a  study  of  nature  and  it 
will,  some  day,  find  a  place  in  which  it 
must  stop,  unless  its  supporters  enter  this 
field  of  investigation  and  reconcile  revela- 
tion and  nature.  We  may  study  the  book 
of  nature  and  science  in  a  reverent  and  de- 
vout spirit  if  we  will,  or  through  pain  if 
we  must. 

It  will  be  good  lor  the  man  ot  faith  to 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  mutual  misunder- 
standing between  religious  teachers  and 
scientific  students. 

Christians  to-day  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. The  man  who  believes  that  this 
universe  was  created  and  is  ruled  by  a  liv- 
ing God,  will  find  a  pleasure  in  scientific 
investigation  that  the  worldly  man  does  not 
know  of.  The  natural  sciences  should  be 
.studied  in  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  for 
both  the  natural  and  the  moral  are  from  the 
one  God,  and  should  be  studied  together. 


stand  beside  the  scientific  man  and  see  the 
workings  of  the  divine  hand.  Religious 
men  need  to  study  science,  and  scientific 
men  need  to  study  religion.  He  who  stud- 
ies the  wonders  of  nature  and  does  not  see 
the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Creator  misses  the 
better  part  of  his  study.  In  these  institu- 
tions the  study  of  nature  and  religious  truth 
should  be  combined,  for  we  are  commanded 
to  "taste  and  see,"  and  there  is  no  way  to 
know  that  God  is  good  unless  we  "taste  and 
see."  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  believe  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  a  person  believes  if  he 
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be  sincere  in  that  belief.  Man  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  himself.  Most  men  are  con- 
scious that  they  have  natural  organs.  They 
must  go  higher  and  know  that  they  have  a 
soul.  We  take  food  for  the  body,  and  God 
for  the  soul.  The  rich  young  man  bowing 
before  Jesus,  and  asking  "What  lack  I 
yet?"  is  a  picture  of  a  soul  thirsting  for 
God.  The  lunatic  who  thought  himself  a 
locomotive  is  not  farther  wrong  than  a  man 
who  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul.  Men 
cannot  be  fed  by  the  things  of  the  world 


making  farther  investigations  in  nature, 
that  the  workings  of  science  and  revelation 
may  be  proved  to  be  the  same. 

Here  we  may  stand  with  the  astronomer, 
and  looking  through  the  telescope  see  God 
in  the  farthest  horizon.  Here,  also,  we 
may  look  through  the  microscope  and  see 
God  in  the  smallest  grain  of  sand. 

I  congratulate  the  friends  of  Westminster 
College  on  the  building  of  this  hall  and  the 
attainment  of  these  enlarged  facilities. 

Judge  Mehard  was  then  introduced  and 


KOURTH  FLOOR. 


They  long  for  .something  higher.  Men 
must  not  rob  him  by  too  much  study  of 
science.  Heretofore  the  pulpit  and  science 
have  been  at  war.  Faith  has  raised  her 
song  of  gladness  while  science  has  railed. 
The  revealed  word  of  God  in  nature  will 
finally  be  seen  and  read  by  all  men. 

We  need  religious  men  of  the  first  rank 
in  science.  Men  point  to  scientists  who 
have  rejected  revelation.  We  want  those 
to  whom  we  can  point,  that  are  religious. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  reared  these  walls,  for  the  purpose  of 


said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  It  would  be 
improper  for  me  to  take  much  of  your  time 
this  afternoon.  We  have  been  here  long 
enough,  and  received  food  for  thought. 
Let  us  give  heed  and  digest  what  we  have 
heard.  It  would  be  strange  if  any  of  us 
would  fail  to  lay  hold  of  the  truths  to 
which  we  have  listened.  We  have  been 
told  that  chemistry  teaches  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  substances  and  how  to  u.se  them. 
It  enables  us  to  see  that  nature  contains 
many  things  we  cannot  comprehend.  As 
we  learn  how  things  may  be  u.sed  we  in- 
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crease  the  power  of  man, — making  his 
power  almost  equal  to  the  Infinite.  We 
are  also  reminded  that  there  is  something 
not  apparent  to  the  senses.  I  wish  to 
unite  these  two  ideas,  and  to  remind  the 
students  that  they  are  in  a  laboratory  greater 
than  that  provided  by  General  Clark.  Here 
they  should  study  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  that  which  goes  to  make  up  manhood 
and  womanhood.  We  are  all  adding  to 
ourselves  each  day,  adding  to  our  power  as 
we  gain  new  thoughts,  as  we  study  more 
diligently  the  u.se  of  things  nature  has  given 
us.  Let  us  first  understand  ;  and  second, 
use.  It  is  necessary,  when  we  come  to 
practical  life,  that  we  be  experts  in  par- 
licular  departments.  We  must  gain  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  and  this  knowledge  will  be 
used  according  to  the  .scope  of  the  intellect 
and  soul  that  has  them. 

We  are  stamping  upon  ourselves  our  par- 
ticular characters.  Our  character  will  de- 
termine the  character  of  things  we  will  at- 
tract. If  we  are  intending  to  have  that 
which  is  good,  u.seful  and  true,  we  must 
have  a  like  character.  Let  us  then  unite 
the  two  ideas, — the  principles  underlying 
chemistry,  and  the  principles  of  the  most 
important  part  of  man. 

EVKNING  SESSION,  7  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  S.  B.  Donald.son,  Esq., 
of  Pitt.sburg,  Dr.  Fergu.son  Presided. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  vS.  M.  Black, 
and  Miss  Chapin  rendered  a  beautiful  piano 
solo.  The  first  speaker  for  the  evening 
was  General  W.  A  Clark,  who  was  intro- 
duced in  a  few  words  by  President  Fergu- 
son as  the  "patron,  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  college,  and  the  promoter  of  the  welfare 
of  this  community."  A  storm  of  applause 
greeted  the  General's  appearance.  His 
speech  was  about  as  follows  : 

To  speak  of  one's  self  is  an  evidence  of 


bad  taste,  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  re- 
ferring to  some  instances  in  my  life.  When 
Westmin.ster  was  young  in  years  and  in 
fame,  I  had  the  benefit  of  its  teaching.  For 
three  years  I  attended  its  clas.ses,  and  when 
I  quit  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Freshman.  Since  then  I  have  discovered 
that  theie  are  a  few  things  that  I  did  not 
know. 

In  1 861  the  Rebellion  came,  and  at  the 
country's  call  for  volunteers,  I  left  home  and 
friends  for  the  life  of  a  soldier.  After  three 
years  of  service  I  was  honorably  discharged, 
carrying  with  me  a  gunshot  wound. 

After  the  waj  my  father  died,  leaving 
the  care  of  the  tamily  to  me.  I  have  re- 
gretted that  I  was  unable  to  continue  m\' 
studies'  in  college  on  that  account,  for  I 
appreciated  the  value  of  an  education. 

I  am  simply  a  business  man.  My  whole 
life  has  been  a  business  life,  and  it  is  not  ni}" 
habit  to  address  large  a.ssemblies. 

I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
school  da3'S  in  Westminster.  I  have  thought 
for  a  long  time  that  if  I  became  successful 
in  getting  more  than  enough  of  this  world's 
pelf  for  my  needs  I  would  give  aid  to  the 
college  that  helped  me.  I  have  no  desire 
to  live  in  a  brown  .stone  mansion.  I  de.sire 
to  live  comfortably  and  plainly.  And  when 
Prof.  Thompson  and  his  good  wife  built 
and  equipped  the  Mary  Thomp.son  Science 
Hall,  they  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  my 
little  part.  What  I  have  done  towards  the 
erecting  of  this  building,  has  been  done 
freel}^  and  I  am  sure  that  the  giving  affords 
me  more  pleasure  than  you  can  have  in  re- 
ceiving. In  closing  permit  me  to  say  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Boad  of  Trustees  I 
shall  never  cease  to  have  a  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  this  college. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  then  sang  a  vocal 
solo,  "For  All  Eternity,"  which  was  highly 
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praised  by  the  audience.  Miss  Clark  has  a 
beautiful  voice  and  her  singing  is  most 
pleasing. 

J.  W.   WITIIERSPOON,   D.  D., 

Secretary  ot  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
introduced,  who  said :  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  among  you  this  evening, 
and  the  honor  of  speaking  to  j'ou  on  this 
important  occasion,  not  because  I  have 
anything  to  say  of  profit  and  intere.st,  but 
because  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  do  anything 
to  advance  the  interests  of  this  institution. 

When  I  came  to  this  college  there  was  a 
scientific  department,  but  no  separate  .sci- 
entific course.  There  was  no  apparatus 
and  the  text  book  method  was  followed.  A 
donation  of  $500  from  a  lady  in  Allegheny, 
suggested  a  division  of  the  .scientific  de- 
partment into  a  chair  of  physics  and  a  chair 
of  chemi.stry.  A  committee  appointed  to 
look  into  the  needs  of  this  department 
found  it  in  a  very  un.satisfactory  condition. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  glorious  time 
in  the  history  of  Westminster  College. 
This  is  one  of  the  proudest  days  she  has 
ever  witnessed.  When  the  Maiy  Thomp- 
son Science  hall  was  dedicated,  it  was  a 
a  proud  day.  This  is  another  proud  day. 
We  stand  amazed  and  gratified,  with  glad- 
ness in  our  heart  and  praise  to  God  who 
has  given  us  help  hitherto. 

As  long  as  we  have  men  like  Prof. 
Thompson  and  General  Clark  in  our  midst 
Westminster  will  not  die.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  these  chairs  shall 
be  endowed  so  that  nothing  can  ever  shake 
them.  We  are  almost  at  the  end  ot  the 
century  and  we  have  something  to  show 
for  having  lived  in  it.  We  are  increasing 
in  our  equipment.  We  are  living  in  the 
bright  light  of  General  Clark's  electricity, 
and  among  you  to-night  none  are  more 
thanktul  than  I.  I  congratulate  the  faculty 


and  the  citizens,  and  more  especially  the 
students  in  having  such  wonderful  ecjuip- 
ment  ■  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
What  a  grand  opportunity  there  is  for  you 
to  graduate  as  men  and  women,  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life  !  I  have  congratula- 
tions for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Westniin.ster  College. 

A  difficult  vocal  .solo  was  then  rendered 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  Prof.  Daniel 
Hahn. 

H  on  S.  H.  Miller,  of  Mercer,  wa.s  on  the 
programme  for  an  address,  but  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

Hon.  Newton  Black,  of  Butler,  was  called 
and  although  not  prepared  made  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks,  in  which  he  expres.sed 
him.self  as  being  glad  to  see  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Westminster  College. 

Mis.ses  Gertrude  Clark  and  Anna  F. 
Caldwell  rendered  a  piano  duet  in  a  finished 
manner. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Drs. 
McClurkin  and  McKittrick,  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Phillips  and  others. 

The  Science  Hall  was  open  for  in,spection 
and  many  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  interior.  The  Hall 
is  illuminated  throughout  by  incandescent 
lights.  Verily  we  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  outside  world,  and  in  the  future — not 
far  distant — we  may  hope  to  .see  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  village, 
made  up  of  parents  desirous  of  giving  their 
children  a  thorough  education  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantages  of  the  home  life. 


Most  of  the  students  .spent  their  vacation 
at  home.  Tho.se  in  town  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  revival  meetings  in  the  M. 
E.  church.  Much  good  is  being  done 
throughout  the  town  by  the.se  meetings. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  JULIAN 
KENNEDY,  ESQ., 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CLARK  CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY. 

We  have  met  to-day  on  the  occasion  of 
the  formal  opening  of  a  new  building,  ad- 
ded by  a  wisely  exercised  private  munifi- 
cence, to  those  already  pertaining  to  this 
institution  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  its  members  better  facilities  for  the 
study  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  of  composition 
of  material  things,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
their  ultimate  composition. 

Alchemists  in  the  middle  ages  in  their  ef- 
forts to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  accumulated  experimentally  a  great 
deal  of  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
knowledge  bearing  on  the  composition  of 
material  things,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
200  years  ago  that  this  knowledge  began, 
to  any  considerab'e  extent,  to  be  systema- 
tized and  grow  into  the  science  of  chemis- 
try, the  great  bulk  of  whose  grand  fabric 
has  been  reared  during  the  present  centur}'. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  very  natural  that 
we  should  ask,  what  position  should  this 
young  science  hold  in  the  courses  of  studies 
followed  in  our  colleges  and  universities? 
One  of  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  our 
colleges  is  to  thoroughly  train  the  mind  of 
the  student  so  that  all  its  functions  are  per- 
formed rapidly  and  ea.sily,  and,  therefore, 
when  he  has  finished  his  college  course  he 
is  well  fitted  to  take  up  any  line  of  study 
and  master  it  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
labor.  Another  object  is  to  impart  to  the 
mind  of  the  .student  a  fund  of  information 
which  shall  be  directly  applicable  to  his 
every-day  work  in  life. 

I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  with  the 


much  mooted  question  of  how  much  weight 
should  be  given  in  a  college  course  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  abstract  science  for 
the  sake  of  mental  culture  and  discipline  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  study  of  applied  sci- 
ence with  the  object  of  fitting  the  .student 
for  technical  pursuits  on  the  other. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  professional  man 
.should  have  a  liberal  and  broad  education 
outside  of  his  profession,  and  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  for  any  one  to  seek  to  acquire  only 
such  information  as  bears  directly  on  the 
business  he  expects  to  follow. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the 
physical  .sciences  as  they  make  up  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  human 
knowledge  at  the  present  time,  and  in  many 
ca.ses  their  study  is  well  adapted  to  di,scip- 
line  the  mind  and  to  form  habits  of  close 
observation.  Moreover,  some  of  the  natu- 
ral .sciences  have  such  a  wide  bearing  on 
other  .sciences  and  on  so  many  professions, 
that  at  least  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
them  is  an  essential  of  a  liberal  education. 

Prominent  among  these  is  chemistry. 
The  lawj'er  finds  a  knowledge  of  it  advan- 
tageous, and  to  the  patent  lawyer  a  fair 
knowledge  of  it  is  a  necessity.  A  ver}'  con- 
siderable amount  of  training  in  this  science 
is  indispensible  to  the  physician.  The  me- 
chanical, metallurgical  or  mining  en- 
gineer finds  occasion  to  apply  it  almost 
constantly. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  vari- 
ous indu.stries  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
has  had  a  growth  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us  here  to-day,  which  is  phenome- 
nal. 

Did  it  occur  to  an}'  of  you  while  you 
were  hastening  along  the  railroad  to  this 
gathering,  how  much  the  science  of  chem- 
istry had  to  do  with  building  the  railway  at 
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a  low  cost,  aud  of  a  quality  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  travelers  on  it  ? 

When  the  ore  is  dugout  of  the  earth,  sa\- 
at  Lake  Superior,  it  is  tested  by  a  chemist, 
and  his  determinations  of  the  com- 
position of  different  samples  show  that 
ore  from  certain  parts  of  the  mine 
is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails,  and  this  is  kept  separate  and  shipped 
for  that  purpose.  When  it  arrives  at  the 
furnace  it  is  again  analyzed,  as  well  as  the 
fuel  and  flux,  and  the  furnace  manager 
u.ses  these  analyses  as  his  guide  in  fixing 
on  the  amount  of  these  difterent  materials 
to  put  into  the  giant  furnace,  in  perfect 
confidence  that  he  will  get  good  metal,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  it. 

When  the  iron  goes  from  the  furnace  to 
the  Bessemer  converters  the  manager  again 
proportions  his  material  according  to  the 
analysis  he  obtains  from  the  chemist,  not 
only  so  as  to  get  the  right  proportion  of  the 
various  elements,  in  his  finished  steel,  but 
also  so  as  to  obtain  the  right  heat  in  his 
converter  to  get  the  most  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical working. 

We  note  that  not  a  step  has  been  taken 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  steel  which  has 
not  been  based  on  the  determinations  of  the 
chemist,  and  we  find  that  at  mine,  furnace 
and  steel  works,  in  every  case  the  chemical 
laboratory  is  a  prominent  and  essential 
part  of  the  plant. 

Not  onlj'  is  ever}'  operation  in  making 
the  steel  rail  guided  b\-  the  chemist,  but 
his  determinations  enable  any  one  to  send 
to  the  works  a  sample  of  steel  which  has 
proved  satisfactory  for  his  particular  require- 
ments with  the  certainty  that  it  can  be  re- 
produced quickly,  surely  and  cheaply. 

To  such  perfection  has  the  art  of  steel 
making  been  brought,  largely  through  the 
assistance  of  chemistry,  that  although  steel 


rails  are  now  furnised  at  one-fifth  the  cost 
they  were  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  is  an  al- 
most unheard  of  occurrence  for  one  to 
break  in  the  track. 

I  should  be  well  within  the  mark  in 
.saying  that  the  inventicms  of  Kelley,  Bes.se- 
mer,  Mushet  and  others  which  make  up 
the  Bessemer  process,  have  added  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  These  inventions  were 
largel}'  chemical. 

The  engineer  who  designs  the  locomo- 
tive which  draws  the  train  must  not  only 
proportion  all  the  parts  for  their  work  by 
mathematical  methods,  combined  with  ed- 
ucated judgment  and  experience,  but  when 
he  has  done  all  this  he  must  with  equally 
good  judgment  decide  upon  the  quality  of 
the  material  to  be  usedjin  the  various  parts 
and  specif}'  the  physical  character  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  materials  used, 
which,  ofcour.se  varies  in  differen  portions 
of  the  machine.  Steel  which  would  be 
excellent  for  the  boiler,  for  example,  would 
■be  worthless  for  the  tires,  and  vice  versa. 

To  illustrate  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
watchfulness  is  exercised,  it  is  customery 
to  specify  the  chemical  composition,  not 
onl}-  of  the  paint,  but  of  the  varnish  u.sed 
in  finishing  the  locomotive.  The  oil  used 
on  locomotives  and  coaches  is  tested  chem- 
icall}'  and  must  fill  certain  chemical  speci- 
fications. 

Chemistry  is  used  to  determine  the  purity 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  and  thus  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  bad  effects  of  adul- 
teration. 

It  is  also  of  almost  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
It  has  taught  us  the  qualities  of  different 
soils  and  the  treatment  required  by  them 
to  adapt  them  to  produce  certain  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruit.     By  its  aid  the  values  of 
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different  fertilizers  for  various  crops  are  ac- 
curately determined,  and  in  many  other 
ways  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  till 
the  soil. 

The  merchant  buying  silks  tests  them 
chemically  and  it  will  shortly,  no  doubt, 
be  fashionable  for  ladies  to  do  the  same 
thing  while  shopping.  Not  only  does 
chemi.stry  enable  the  buyer  to  be  sure  of 
getting  a  good  article  but  it  cheapens  the 
cost  of  many  manufactures  by  .showing 
how  to  use  waste  products. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  cities  there 
is  left  what  was  practically  a  wa.ste  product, 
coal  tar.  This  .sticky,  ill-smelling  material 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  unpromi.sing 
.stuff  to  utilize  as  could  be  conceived  of,  yet 
it  has  been  found  that  from  it  can  be  made 
analine  from  which  the  almost  infinite 
number  of  aniline  dyes  are  produced,  as 
well  as  colored  ink  and  numerous  other 
articles.  Thus,  from  what  was  a  wa.ste  ma- 
terial there  are  now  made  the  beautiful 
dies  which  may  be  seen  on  the  gowns  of 
the  ladies  everywhere  and  which  have 
almost  entirely  displaced  indigo,  cochineal 
and  other  die  stuffs  formerly  u.sed,  giving 
rise  to  an  industry  which  produces  goods 
valued  at  many  million  dollars  every  year. 

Surely  these  achievements,  and  many 
others  equally  wonderful,  far  surpass  the 
wildest  visions  of  the  old  alcliemi.sts  who 
sought  .so  earnestly  and  presLstently  to 
change  base  metal  into  gold.  They  did  not 
succeed,  but  in  their  feeble  way  they  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  work  of  their  suc- 
ces.sors,  the  chemists,  who  have  certainly 
transmuted  baser  materials  into  gold  almost 
beyond  computation,  and  in  their  young, 
vigorous  and  rapidly  growing  science  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  mankind  the  poten- 
tiality of  wealth  bej'ond  the  dreams  of  avar- 
ice. 


Examples  of  the  material  benefit  to  the 
world  which  are  constantly  being  conferred 
b}'  the  .science  of  chemi.stry,  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  The  waste  dumps  of 
gold  mines  of  20  years  ago  are  through  im- 
proved chemical  methods  now  sources  of 
greater  wealth  than  was  extracted  from  the 
rich  ore,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  ca.ses, 
both  in  mining  and  manufacture,  improved 
chemical  processes  are  saving  enormous 
sums  from  material  formerly  thrown  away 
as  worthless. 

It  is  computed  that  by  the  utilization 
of  wa.ste  products  in  the  manufacture  of 
coke  in  this  country  eight  million  dollars 
a  year  can  be  saved. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  .seen  that 
chemLstry  is  very  intimately  connected 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  practical,  every  day 
work  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

Chemistr}'  itself  is  not  only  a  .science  but 
an  art  and  the  .student  who  devotes  himself 
to  it  will  find  that  he  not  only  learns  the 
principles  of  science,  but  that  through  his 
laboratory  work  (which  is  a  neccs.sity  for 
the  study  of  even  the  elements  of  chemis- 
try) his  eye  and  his  hand  is  both  trained 
and  his  faculty  of  observation  greatly  im- 
proved which,  of  course,  is  a  very  great 
benefit.  The  eye  quick  to  observe  and  the 
hand  trained  to  skillful  manipulation  are  as 
valuable  to  man  in  many  cases  as  a  great 
amount  of  information  or  good  reasoning 
powers. 

The  student  who  has  worked  carefully 
and  dilligently  for  two  weeks  on  a  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  a  difficult  object, 
and  who  takes  pride  in  his  work 
and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  finish- 
ing it  in  two  or  thee  days  more  and  then 
finds  his  beekers  broken  on  the  .sand  bath 
by  the  explosion  of  a  sealed  tube  in  which 
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his  neighbor  has  been  carrying  on  an  ex- 
periment on  the  critical  point  of  vaporiza 
tion  of  ether,  if  he  starts  afresh  and  goes 
over  his  work  conscientious!}',  will  have 
received  a  lesson  in  patience  which  will 
be  useful  to  him  ever  after,  and  if  he  re- 
frains from  profanity,  will  be  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city. 

The  study  of  chemistry  also  develops  the 
mechanical  abilities  of  the  student,  who,  if 
he  is  successful,  generally  learns  to  be  a 
fairly  good  glass  blower,  and  becomes  quite 
ingenious  in  constructing  apparatus  for 
special  work,  and  learns  a  great  many  other 
u.setul  things  which  are  not  strictly  in  the 
line  of  chemistry. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  chemistry  is  a  .science  of  which 
every  one  should  know  .something,  and 
some  should  know  as  much  as  pos.sible.  It 
is  a  .science  which  has  become  so  vast  that 
no  one  can  hope  to  become  familiar  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  it.  I  judge  that  an 
able  man  could  spend  a  liftime  in  the  .study 
of  the  chemistry  of  coal  tar  and  its  deriva 
tives,  without  becoming  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  all  that  has  been  done  in  it  even 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  student  can, 
however,  get  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  chemi.stry,  and  a  comparatively 
full  knowledge  of  some  special  branches  of 
the  subject.  It  would  be  folly  for  any  one 
to  expect  to  become  an  authority-  on  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  ot  the  .subject. 
It  is  so  vast  that  it  mu.st  be  subdivided,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  future  will  be  special- 
ists in  different  branches  each  of  which — 
especially  in  what  is  termed  organic  chem- 
istry— will  continue  to  grow  .so  rapidly  that 
they  will  have  to  be  further  subdivided,  and 
each  man's  work  concentrated  on  a  still 
smaller  fraction  of  the  whole. 

While  I  have  tried  to  point  out  briefly 


some  reason  why  the  study  of  chemistry 
should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
college  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  think  that  technical 
studies  should  be  pushed  into  the  fore- 
ground to  the  exclu.sion  of  others,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  proper  function  of  a  col- 
lege to  send  out  men  who  may  be  lawyers, 
doctors,  chemists  and  engineers,  each  emi- 
nent in  his  cho.sen  specialty,  but  each,  first 
and  foremost,  a  gentleman  of  broad  and 
liberal  education. 

The  proportionate  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  to  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  reg- 
ular college  courses,  I  have  no  doubt  will 
be  judiciously  decided  by  the  Board  who 
have  so  ably  managed  the  affairs  of  this  in- 
.stitution,  and  I  feel  confidant  that  in  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  and  conservative  progres- 
siveness  the}'  will  continue  to  hold  fa.st  to 
that  which  is  good  in  the  older  systems  of 
.study  and  at  the  same  time  wil  be  quick  to 
add  anything  new  which  commends  itself 
to  their  judgment. 

Out.side  of  the  regular  college  courses  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facilities  now  pro- 
vided for  the  study  of  chemistry  may  be 
utilized  to  a  very  large  extent  by  advanced 
.students  intending  to  make  a  specialty  of 
this  branch,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  future,  among  the  many  who  will  be 
prominent  in  advancing  the  science  of 
chemistry  and  successful  in  applying  it  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  though  we  hope 
entirely  to  the  former— a  large  numljer  of 
the  special  students  of  chemistry  in  the 
Clark  Laboratory  will  occupy  honored  and 
prominent  positions. 

It  requires  no  prophetic  ability  to  predict 
that  from  the  establishment  of  this  labora- 
tory there  will  con.stantly  flow  out  streams 
of  knowledge  which  will  become  mighty 
forces  not  only  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
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sum  total  of  hnmaii  learning  and  culture, 
but  also  in  improving  the  material  condi- 
tion of  mankind  so  that  as  the  workman  of 
to-day  is  surrounded  by  comforts  which 
were  not  enjoyed  by  kings  or  queens  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  workman  of  the 
future  will  have  at  his  command  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  are  not  now 
dreamed  of  even  by  the  wealthiest. 

While  this  laboratory  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  good  in  the  way  of  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  this  great  land  of  such  boundless 
possibilities,  not  the  least  good  which  it 
will  do  will  be  to  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  those  who  have  accumulated 
large  portions  of  this  wealth  to  endeavor 
to  make  a  wise  and  judicious  use  of  it  in 
benefitting  their  fellow  men  as  has  already 
been  done  by  its  founder. 

The  success  ot  this  Laboratory  will  de- 
pend not  alone  on  the  wisdom  of  its  found- 
er or  its  complete  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment, but  to  an  "equal  extent  upon  the 
earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  those  who 
pursue  their  studies  in  it,  and  I  feel  sure 
these  efforts  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
opportunities  offered  aud  that  they  will  be 
crowned  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Besides  these  factors  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  to  which  this  institu- 
tion more  than  to  its  buildings  ;  more  than 
to  its  laboratories  and  museums ;  more 
than  to  its  library  ;  more  than  to  its  endow- 
ment, owes  its  success  in  the  past  and  will 
owe  its  prosperity  in  the  future,— the  earn- 
est aud  unselfish  work  of  that  noble,  .self- 
sacrificing  band  of  men  and  women,  the 
Faculty  and^  Instructors  of  Westminster 
College. 

The  Holcad  is  on  sale  af  Mc Kinky  s  Drug 
Store.    Fifteen  eents  a  eopy. 


LEAP  YEAR. 

From  an  old  magazine  of  1832,  one  of 
the  students  copies  the  following  paragraph 
which  in  turn  was  taken  from  a  A-olume 
bearing  the  imprint  1693,  entitled  "Court- 
ship, Love  and  Matrimony."  It  is  appro- 
priate for  1896. 

"Albeit  is  now  become  part  of  the  common 
Lawe,  in  regard  to  the  .social  relashuns  of 
lite,  that  as  often  as  every  Bissextile  year 
doth  return  the  Ladys  have  the  sole  priv- 
legeduring  the  time  it  continueth.of  making 
love  unto  the  men  ;  which  they  may  do 
either  by  words  or  looks  as  unto  them  it 
secmth  proper.  And,  moreover,  no  man 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy 
who  doth  refuse  to  accept  the  offers  of  the 
Lady  ;  who  doth  in  any  wise  treat  her  pro- 
posals with  .slight  or  contumely." 

Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe  delivered  his  lec- 
ture, "Bright  Side  of  Life  in  Libby  Prison," 
on  Thursday,  January  9,  1896.  The  large 
and  well  pleased  audience  applauded  vigor- 
ously his  bright  sallies.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  subject  which 
heretofore  to  most  of  us  had  but  one  side 
and  that  the  dark  side.  This  lecture,  altho 
over  thirty  years  old,  is  ever  changing  and 
is  ever  new.  A  .strong  patriotic  sentiment 
pervades  the  whole  aud  is  just  such  thoughts 
as  need  to  be  presented  to  the  American 
youth.  The  references  to  the  war  talk  of 
the  present  were  timely,  and  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  Chaplain  that  war  over 
the  Venezuela  affair  would  be  extremely 
foolish,  was  heartily  applauded, 

Chaplain  McCabe  .spoke  highly  of  the 
treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  General 
John  B.  Gordon  on  one  occasion  and  of  the 
manliness  of  the  General  then  and  now. 


The  pictures  of  the  editorial  stall's,  foot-ball 
teams  and  glee  clubs  are  the  special  features  of  the 
]]  ashington-JrJf'enonian  and  others. 
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OEN    VV.  A.  CLARK. 

A  SKKTCII. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  about  men 
and  women  who  have  done  something. 
The  life  history  of  most  persons  serve  eith- 
er for  an  inspiration  or  a  warning.  Know- 
ing that  many  readers  of  the  HoLC.\D  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  life  of  the  one, 
who,  by  his  gift,  has  increased  the  useful- 
ness of  Westminster  College,  an  interview- 
was  sought  with  the  donor,  that  from  his 
own  mouth  the  story  of  his  life  might  be 
told.  Seated  in  the  library  of  his  comfort- 
able home  General  Clark  talked  freely  of 
his  life  and  plans. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Gen.  Clark 
was  born  in  the  village  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, March  25,  1845.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Maj  Francis  Scott,  a  cousin  of 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  The  father  was  a 
merchant  in  the  town,  his  store  being  on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  John  Wright. 
In  addition  to  his  business  in  New  Wil- 
mington his  father  was  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  and  was  one  of  the  first  operators 
in  the  Franklin  field.  In  1861  Gen.  Clark 
had  been  a  student  at  Westminster  three 
3'ears  and  had  reached  the  Freshman  Class. 
The  war  breaking  out  at  this  time  he  en- 
listed, but  being  so  j-oiing  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  secure  permission  from  his  father, 
which  was  granted,  and  he  at  once  joined 
the  famous  Roundhead  Regiment,  then  be- 
ing formed  by  Col.  Leasure,  of  New  Castle. 
His  war  life  covered  a  period  of  three  years 
and  six  weeks  in  which  time  he  was  always 
at  the  front,  never  receiving  a  furlough. 
At  this  point  the  General  showed  the  wri- 
ter a  badge  of  honor  containing  a  long  list 
of  battles.  Out  of  this  list,  which  number- 
ed about  thirty,  General  Clark  took  active 


part  in  twenty-one.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  Bull  Run,  vSouth 
Mountain,  Fredericksburg,  The  Wilderness, 
Siege  of  Vicksburg,  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  Petersl)urg  and  the  Mine  E.x])lo- 
sion.  After  the  Mine  E.xplosion,  l)eMig 
wounded,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Receiving  an  honorable  discharge  he  re- 
turned home  where  he  found  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  family.  Two  years  after  tlie  death  of 
his  father  e\-erything  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
When  the  insurance  had  been  settled  very 
little  was  left,  for  in  those  days  people  did 
not  heavily  insure. 

Taking  all  the  money  that  he  had  ($Soo) 
he  and  his  wife  moved  to  near  Franklin 
and  obtaining  a  lease  he  drilled  for  oil,  the 
investment  taking  most  of  his  capital.  Tliis 
venture  proved  successful,  the  new  well 
yielding  thirty-five  barrels  a  da}-  of  luljrica- 
ting  oil  worth  then,  about  $7.00  a  barrel. 
His  further  search  for  oil  was  successful, 
and  it  is  now  twenty-seven  3  ears  since  his 
finst  well  came  in.  Several  years  bave  been 
spent  in  Butler  a^id  Philadelphia.  In  all, 
he  has  lived  away  from  New  Wilmington 
about  fifteen  years.  While  in  Philadelphia 
he  was  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

THE  GENEK.\I.'S  HOME  LIFE. 

About  one  square  west  of  the  center  of 
town  is  to  be  found  the  home  of  General 
Clark.  It  is  a  comfortable  home  furnished 
in  good  taste  and  lighted  with  electricity 
supplied  by  the  Electric  Plant  built  by  him- 
self and  now  owned  by  W.  A.  Clark,  Jun. 
— being  the  father's  Christmas  gift  to  his 
.son.  The  family  consists  of  the  General, 
his  wife,  his  daughter  Gertrude  and  his  son 
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William.  The  General  takes  great  interest 
in  his  home  and  family  and  enjops  its  peace 
and  quiet  above  other  things. 

AN  INCIDENT. 

When  speaking  about  his  business  inter- 
ests in  the  oil  and  gas  territory  of  Butler 
county, the  General  related  an  incident  about 
Andrew  Carnegie  which  is  as  follows  :  Be- 
fore gas  was  extensively  used  in  Pittsburg 
.some  men  interested  in  the  scheme  of  pi- 
ping gas  to  that  city,  (Andrew  Carnegie  be- 
ing one  of  the  number)  were  looking  over 
the  field  in  Butler  county.  General  Clark, 
being  along,  suggested  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
that  in  the  no  distant  future  they  would  be 
puddling  iron  b}'  means  of  gas.  The  Iron 
King  laughed  at  the  idea,  said  it  had  been 
tried  and  failed  and  explained  in  detail  why 
it  could'nt  be  done.  Gen.  Clark's  .sugges- 
tion amu.sed  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  friends 
so  much  that  they  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
jokes  for  the  day.  Two  years  later  in  the 
Carnegie  works  iron  was  being  puddled  by 
means  of  the  heat  from  natural  gas.  Being 
in  Pittsburg  .soon  after  this  had  been  suc- 
cessfully done,  Gen.  Clark  happened  in  Mr, 
Carnegie's  office  and  was  about  to  suggest 
something  about  puddling  iron  by  mean-s 
of  natural  gas,  when  that  gentleman  Ijegged 
him  not  to  mention  the  subject,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  prediction  had  come  true 
and  that  it  was  his  turn  to  be  laughed  at. 
THE   USE    OF  WEALTH. 

General  Clark  believes  in  getting  the  use 
of  his  money  while  he  lives.  To  hoard  and 
pile  up  money  for  others  to  use  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought  to  him.  He  prefers  to 
spend  it  now,  while  he  can  .see  the  good 
that  it  does.  As  he  expresses  it :  "An 
ounce  of  ])rai.se  is  worth  more  than  a  pound 
of  obituary." 

"That  which  first  set  me  thinking  about 


the  disposition  ot  surplus  wealth,"  said  the 
General,  "were  the  articles  on  the  subject 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  appeared  in 
the  magazines."  He  agrees  with  Carnegie 
that  it  is  unwise  to  distribute  money  among 
the  people  as  a  free  gift  because  it  tends  to 
pauperize  them.  He  differs  from  him  a  lit- 
tle as  to  the  way  in  which  to  spend  this  sur- 
plus monej'.  Carnegie's  idea  is  to  give  free  li- 
braries and  music  halls,  while  Gen.  Clark 
believes  that  more  good  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  giving  money  to  schools  and  colleges. 
A  statement  made  during  the  conversation, 
and  worthy  of  thought  was  this  :  "If  the 
men  whose  wealth  is  comparatively  small 
would  give  a  few  thousands  for  benevolent 
purposes,  this  world  would  be  a  more  desi- 
rable place  in  which  to  live.  Not  all  are 
expected  to  be  millionaires,  but  each  one 
can  follow  the  example  of  a  certain  widow 
and  her  mite." 

THE  TITLE  OF  CrENEKAL. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  I  am  proud  of. 
I  am  proud  of  the  honors  which  my  .soldier 
friends  have  gix'en  nie  since  the  war.  In 
the  Union  Veteran  Legion,  I  was  promo- 
ted, first  to  Major,  then  to  Colonel,  then 
Junior  Vice  Commander  and  in  1893  I  was 
made  National  Commander  at  Cinciiniati 
and  the  title  of  General  was  conferred." 
And  he  further  stated  that  these  honors 
were  more  highly  prized  because  they  had 
been  given  to  him  by  men  who  had  a  right 
to  confer  .such  honors,  if  any  men  had. 

.\S  A   BUSINE.SS  MAN  AND  PUBLIC  SPIRIT- 
ED CITIZEN. 

As  a  business  man  Gen.  Clark  has  been 
.successful.  His  oil  and  gas  interests,  loca- 
ted in  Butler  county,  are  at  present  very 
profitable.  Largely  to  his  efforts  this  town 
is  indebted  for  its  water  works,  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
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supplying  pure  spring  water  all  the  time  at 
small  cost,  thus  greatly  lessening  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  from  old  wells.  The  elec- 
tric light  plant  is  his  work  and  it  will  be 
several  years  before  it  will  pay.  The  large 
building  on  the  East  Diamond,  not  only 
beautifies  the  corner  upon  which  it  is  loca- 


ted, but  gives  better  facilities  for  business. 
In  many  other  ways  Gen.  Clark  has  bene- 
fitted the  town,  and  as  he  expects  to  live 
here  in  the  future  no  doubt  he  will  continue 
to  help  beautify  and  improve  the  village 
and  the  college  which  is  now  the  recipient 
of  his  gift. 


JOSEPH  HARDY  NESSIMA. 

Joseph  Hardy  Nessima.  Is  he  not  a  hero 
who  could  write  and  live  these  words? 
Young  man,  fighting  once,  do  not  .stop 
there.  Fighting  the  second  time,  do  not 
stop  there.  Do  not  stop  even  after  fighting 
the  third  time.  Your  sword  shattered, 
your  arrows  all  spent,  yet  do  not  .stop  fight- 
ing till  every  bone  is  broken  and  every  drop 
of  blood  is  shed  for  the  truth. 

I  think  if  I  could  tell  you  the  story  of 
this  life  without  dates,  without  such  names 
as  Johns  Hopkins,  and  i\.mher.st,  New 
York  and  Boston  and  ask  you  to  place  it  in 
hi.story  you  would  immediately  refer  it 
to  one  of  two  periods — The  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs or  the  New  Testament  time  of  mir- 
acles. But  Joseph  H.  Nessima  did  his 
preparatory  work  in  Phillips  Academy,  was 
graduated  from  Amherst,  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  go.spel  in  Massachusetts. 
He  lived  in  the  same  days  with  us,  why  he 
has  only  been  gone  from  us  a  little  less 
than  five  years. 

Born  in  Japan,  in  the  hou.se  of  a  prince, 
he  had  a  political  future  before  him.  But 
the  desire  of  his  young  life  was  for  knowl- 
edge. He  ran  awaj'  from  his  duties  to 
study  Dutch  and  received  a  flogging  as  a 
result.  After  much  trial  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  a  seaport  town  to  stud}-.  Here  he 
learned  a  little  Chinese,  .supporting  himself 
by  teaching  a  Russian  the  Japanese  lang- 


uage. Here  al.so  he  came  acro.ss  a  book 
containing  the  main  facts  of  the  Bible. 
He  read,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  The.se  words  made 
a  great  impression  on  his  mind,  for  he 
writes:  "One  reflection  came  upon  my 
head,  that  although  my  parents  made  and 
fed  me,  I  belong  indeed  to  a  heavenly  fath- 
er ;  therefore  I  must  believe  him  and  I 
mu.st  run  in  his  \va\-  :  then  I  began  to 
.search  for  .some  vessel  to  get  out  from  the 
country.  '  Remember,  he  knew  if  he  left 
Japan  on  this  errand  his  only  fate,  if  he  re- 
turned, was  death. 

Three  of  his  friends  helped  him  and  he 
was  taken  on  board  an  American  vessel 
bound  for  China.  On  this  ve.s.sel,  having 
only  $4.00,  he  had  to  work  his  way.  To 
him  this  was  a  terrible  disgrace  and  once 
or  twice,  when  ordered  to  do  .some  menial 
work  he  thought  of  drawing  his  sword  and 
cutting  down  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
sulting him.  But  when  he  realized  that  in 
this  way  his  great  aim  could  not  be  attain- 
ed he  refrained  and  submitted. 

Arriving  in  Shanghai  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  captain  of  the  Wild  Rover  to 
allow  him  to  sail  with  him  to  America,  pro- 
vided he  work  his  way,  for  he  had  .sold  his 
only  posse.ssion  (a  sword)  to  bu>'  a  New 
Testament  printed  in  Chinese.  This  he 
spelled  through,  beginning  at  Matthew  un- 
til he  came  to  John  3:16.  He  felt  that  here 
was  just  such  a  Savior  as  he  needed, 
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•  He  was  on  the  Wild  Rover  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  the  captain  taught  him 
Knglish,  but  when  they  finally  landed  in 
Boston  the  Captain  went  to  see  his  friends 
and  Itfi  young  Nessima  with  the  "rough 
and  Godless  men  of  the  ship,"  doing  hard 
and  rough  work,  to  which  he  had  never  been 
accustomed.  The  captain  had  given  him  a 
little  money  and  with  it  he  bought  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  a  second-hand  copy  of 
Robinson  Cruso,  and  here  he  first  learned 
that  he  might  pray  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
as  to  a  personal  fi  iend,  and  from  this  on 
every  night,  he  "prayed  to  the  God,  please 
don't  cast  me  way  into  miserable  condition. 
Please  let  me  reach  my  great  aim." 

And  here  comes  one  of  the  strange  things 
as  we  see  it.  Years  before,  Alpheus  Hardy 
had  gone  to  Phillips  Academy  to  fit  himsel 
to  enter  college  that  he  might  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  But  his  health  failed  and  he 
says  himself : 

"One  evening  alone  in  my  room  my  dis- 
tre.ss  was  so  great  that  I  threw  myself  flat 
on  the  floor.  The  voiceless  cr}'  of  ni}-  soul 
was,  '  O,  God,  I  cannot  be  thy  mini.ster." 
Then  there  came  to  me  as  I  la}'  a  vision,  a 
new  hope,  a  perception  that  I  could  serve 
God  in  business  with  the  same  devotion  as 
in  preaching,  and  that  to  make  money  for 
God  might  be  my  sacred  calling.  The  vis- 
ion of  this  .service,  and  its  nature  as  a  .sa- 
cred ministry,  were  .so  clear  and  joyous  that 
I  arose  to  my  feet  and  with  new  hope  in  my 
heart  exclaimed  aloud:  'O,  God,  I  can  be 
thy  minister  I  I  will  go  back  to  Boston,  I 
will  make  monej'  for  God,  and  that  shall  be 
my  ministry."  P'rom  that  time  I  felt  ni}'- 
selt  to  be  as  much  appointed  and  ordained 
to  make  money  tor  God  as  if  I  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  ni}^  own  plan  and 
been  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel," 

This  .same  Alpheus  Hardy  was  the  owner 


of  the  ship  in  which  Ne.s.sima  came  over. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  young  Japanese, 
and  knew  from  himself  the  rea.son  for  his 
coming,  he  took  him  as  he  might  be  his 
own  son,  sent  him  to  the  academy,  to  col- 
lege, to  the  seminary  and  supported  him  as 
a  missionary  in  Japan. 

While  in  the  Academy  he  publicly  ac- 
cepted Christ  Of  his  work  in  college'  it 
only  needs  to  be  said  that  when  President 
vSeelye  was  asked  for  testimonials  for  Mr. 
Ne.ssima  when  he  was  to  return  to  Japan 
he  .said,  "You  cannot  gild  gold." 

Here  is  the  next  .strange  event.  In  the 
winter  of  1871-72  the  second  Japanese  em- 
bass}-  to  this  country  reached  Washington. 
Needing  an  interpreter  they  .sent  for  Mr. 
Nessima  who  had  been  in  this  countr}-  about 
.seven  years.  His  principal  duty  was  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  "The  Universal  Educa- 
tion of  Japan."  This  was  so  carefully  pre- 
pared and  was  the  result  of  such  close  and 
and  clear  observation  that  it  was  taken  as 
the  ba.sisof  the  report  made  by  the  embass}', 
and  somewhat  modified,  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  system  of  education  in  the  empi-re  to- 
da\'.  While  with  this  embassy  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hard}',  "I  am  ready  to  march  forward, 
not  asking  whether  iny  powder  is  dried  or 
not,  but  trusting  simpl}'  and  believing  only 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  help  me  to  do 
my  dut}-." 

With  these  men  he  visited  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Ignited  States  and  Europe. 
By  his  faithfulness  and  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  principle  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  these  men,  a  confidence  which  last- 
ed till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  when  he 
went  back  to  Japan  and  wished  to  start  his 
school  these  men  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  them 
and  their  firm  confidence  in  him  the  Do.shi- 
sha  University  owes  its  exi.stence.  Before 
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sailing  for  Japan  he  met  with  the  American 
Board  at  Rutland,  \'t.  Here  he  wanted  to 
ask  for  the  money  to  found  a  Cliristian  Col- 
lege in  Japan.  After  consulting  Mr.  Har- 
dy who  said,  "Jo.sepli,  the  matter  looks  rath- 
er dubious,  but  you  might  try  it,"  he  went 
away  to  think  of  his  speech.  He  spoke 
about  fifteen  minutes  but  to  the  con.sterna- 
tion  of  the  .secretaries  said,  "I  cannot  go 
back  to  Japan  without  the  money  to  found 
a  Christian  College,  and  I  am  going  to 
stand  here  till  I  get  it."  And  it  was  but  a 
few  minutes  until  they  had  raised  $5000. 

And  now  having  reached  Japan  his  great 
work  began.  To  found  a  Christian  school 
in  a  country  whose  life,  who.se  religion 
were  the  direct  oppo.site  of  Christianity  was 
no  light  task.  A  people  who  for  centuries 
had  opposed  everything  new,  must  of  ne- 
cessity hold  mo.st  tenaciou.sly  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. A  people  whose  greatest  faults 
were  lying  and  licentiousness  must  oppose 
the  gospel  principles.  To  stand  where 
leaden  rain  was  falling  as  fa.st  as  pelting 
drops  in  a  thunder  shower  were  not  .so  hard 
as  to  stand  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
year  after  3'ear,  pleading  to  be  allowed  to 
do  the  best  thing  for  the  nation. 

At  last  the  governor  of  the  province 
where  he  wished  to  establish  his  school, 
knowing  that  Ncssima  was  plainly  viola- 
ting the  old  law,  laid  the  matter  before  the 
head  men  of  the  government.  These  were 
some  of  the  same  men  for  whom  he  had  act- 
ed as  interpreter  while  they  visited  in  this 
country  and  they  .said,  "If  it  is  Nessima,  it 
is  all  right,  let  him  alone."  But  thecon.sent 
of  a  government  does  not  remove  all  trials 
in  such  an  undertaking.  This  one  .sentence 
tells  much,  "Oh  that  I  could  be  crucified 
once  for  Christ,  and  be  done  with  it." 

His  school  established  his  highest  aim  was 
not  yet  reached.    It  must  be  a  University 


with  Medical,  Law  and  .Scientific  .schools  as 
well  as  a  Theological  school  in  order  that  it 
might  draw  the  best  men  of  every  i/ass  un- 
der its  Christian  influence. 

But  his  health,  never  strong,  had  been 
badh-  shattered  by  his  long  and  wear- 
ing work  and  Mr.  Hardy  had  him  visit  the 
I'nited  States  tor  rest.  But  he  could  not 
rest,  Japan's  need  was  burning  in  his  brain. 
While  attempting  to  rest  in  a  small  town  in 
Maine  he  found  no  Sabbath  .school  there, 
and  here  in  our  country  this  Jajianese  start- 
ed a  Sabbatl:  .school  in  which  he  always 
took  a  great  interesr. 

His  health  a  little  improved  he  returned 
to  Japan  to  work  even  as  before.  Besides 
his  regular  .school  duties  he  did  much  work 
of  the  evangelist,  establishing  aiid  building 
up  churches.  At  this  time  "The  Doshisha 
had  a  large  school  for  girls,  a  training  .school 
for  nurses,  a  preparatory  department  for 
young  men,  thirteen  dormitories,  a  large  re- 
citation hall,  a  chapel  to  .seat  600,  a  large 
library  building.  Mr.  Harris  of  New  Eng- 
land had  given  $100,000  to  endow  the  .sci- 
ence department." 

And  now  comes  the  one  event  common  to 
all  :  he  had  worked  until  the  last,  and  then 
with  the  words  peace,  joy,  heaven,  on  his 
lips  he  entered  into  rest  January  23,  1890. 

Review  his  life  and  .say  if  it  is  not  a  mir- 
acle. A  Japanese  boy  16  years  old  leaves 
home  to  seek  knowledge  ;  finds  Go(/  in  the 
words  so  common  to  us,  "In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  earth;"  finds 
a  Savior  in  mid-ocean  ;  finds  a  God  in  whom 
he  can  pray  in  Robinson  Cruso  ;  dropped 
down  in  Bo.ston  without  money,  with  very 
little  of  our  language;  he  finds  a  Hardy; 
(what  would  one  of  us  do  if  set  down  in 
Boston  this  afternoon,  penniless  andfriend- 
le.ss,  nine  times  out  of  ten  if  depending  on 
ourselves  we  would  beg  or  die).    An  em- 
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bassy  appears  in  this  country,  he  is  called 
to  meet  them  ;  returns  home  to  find  the  old 
rule  gone  and  these  men,  his  friends,  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  Does  it  not  seem 
like  the  plot  of  a  novel  and  not  living  facts 
that  we  might  have  seen.  Is  it  not  a 
miracle  ? 

This  is  only  a  skeleton.  If  I  could  show 
you  the  man  as  he  appears  in  his  letters,  in 
notes  from  his  Diary,  you  would  cry  out, 
"The  Hero  of  Japan,  a  Hero  of  the  world 
was  in  our  midst  and  we  knew  him  not." 

Anna  Duncan,  '99. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  MITCHELL, 
I  l'r-iif<'ss(ir  i)t'  till'  (ircek  I>;iiigii:igc.] 

The  conference  of  United  Presby- 
terian educational  institutions  was  held 
in  the  chapel  of  Cobb  Hall,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  December  26  and  27.  The  del- 
egates were  Dr.  Grier,  Allegheny  Seminary, 
Pres.  Spencer,  Cooper  Memorial,  Pres. 
Thomp.son,  Tarkio,  Prof  Johnston,  Mus- 
kingum, Prof.  Swan,  Monmouth,  Prof 
Mitchell,  Westminster. 

There  were  present  also  many  leading 
United  Presbyterians  from  Monmouth  and 
Chicago. 

The  finst  .subject  on  the  programme  was, 
"How  shall  we  make  the  educational  work 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  and  interest  the  ma.sses  in  that 
work  ?"  Some  of  the  ways  mentioned  were: 
Bring  it  before  the  Young  People's  Insti- 
tute, before  the  General  A.ssembly,  use  the 
church  papers,  a  proper  u.se  of  athletics, 
have  the  a.ssembly  appoint  a  general  secre- 
tary of  education,  hold  up  the  idea  that 
this  work  is  fundamental  to  all  other  work 
of  the  church  and  is  the  basis  of  success  in 
all  other  lines.    Let  presidents,  professors 


and  agents  preach  and  talk  education  every- 
where. One  speaker  .said,  "Establish  a 
great  university  at  Pittsburg,  or  give  West- 
min.ster  a  million  dollars  and  make  it  the 
university,"  another  says,  "Judicious  adver- 
tising but  not  the  kind  that  is  intended  to 
deceive  the  public,"  as  is  sometimes  done 
by  some  institutions  ;  wider  opportunity 
for  different  cla.sses  of  students  and  greater 
variety  of  courses  of  study  ;  keep  in  touch 
with  the  public  .schools,  for  many  young 
persons  go  to  college  at  the  word  of  a 
teacher  in  a  lower  .school. 

There  was  at  first  .some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  .should  be  left  to  the  seminaries, 
but  the  decision  was  unanimous  that  it 
.should  be  .so. 

The  di-scussion  of  the  system  of  ranking 
students  and  its  relation  to  the  Assembly's 
appropriation,  led  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  appropriation  should  be  divided 
equally.  On  this  point  there  was  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion,  the  western  delegates 
generally  favoring  an  equal  distribution, 
the  eastern  favoring  the  present  method  of 
giving  the  largest  share  of  the  money  to 
the  institutions  having  the  largest  enroll- 
ment in  the  college  classes.  This  plan 
places  Westmin.ster  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
After  a  thorough  di.scussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  take  no  action  on 
the  subject  at  present. 

The  further  examination  of  the  various 
ranking  .S3'stems  as  they  were  presented  in 
the  reports  of  delegates,  .showed  that  they 
differed  but  little  in  results,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  no  college  was  using  any  un- 
fair means  to  increa.se  its  share  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  question,  "'V\^hat  should  be  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  the  Fre.shman 
class?"  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  con- 
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sist  of  one  ineniher  from  each  college  fac- 
ulty, the  committee  to  report  at  the  meet- 
ing next  year.  The  member  from  Mon- 
mouth was  made  the  chairman. 

Shall  journalism  be  taught  in  the  col- 
leges? Some  said  yes,  if  we  had  the  money: 
others  thought  such  technical  work  ought 
not  to  be  put  into  the  already  crowded  col- 
lege courses.  But  many  .suggestions  were 
made  as  to  how  eflFicient  preparation  for 
this  work  might  be  obtained ;  for  example, 
the  study  of  the  English  language  in  its 
Grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature,  exten- 
sive courses  in  socioligy  and  political  econ- 
omy, the  study  of  latin  and  greek,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  great  journalist,  Mr.  Dana,  of 
the  New  York  S/tn.  There  was  not  a 
teacher  of  Engli.sh  in  the  conference,  but 
every  member  emphasized  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  college  work.  The 
thought  was  English  should  be  .studied. 

President  Thompson,  of  Tarkio,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

That  we  favor  the  presentation  each  year  at  the 
General  Institute  of  our  Young  People's  Christian 
Union  of  some  topic  relating  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  church.  Also  that  we  ask  Presbyte- 
rian Societies  to  put  such  topics  on  their  programs 
as  frequently  as  they  can. 

That  we  petition  tbe  General  Asssmbly  to  ap- 
point a  General  Secretary  of  educational  work,  who 
shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  stirring 
up  an  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Church  and  raising  the  appropriation  granted  by 
the  Assembly. 

That  we  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dresss  to  the  pastors  of  the  church  to  enlist  their 
interest  and  assistance  in  our  educational  work. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  so 
soon  as  the  educational  ideal  of  the  people  will 
warrant  it,  the  classical,  scientific  and  literary 
courses  of  our  colleges  should  be  parallel  and  of 
four  years  each,  a  certificate  only  being  given  for 
shorter  courses. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the 


colleges  should  give  more  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  English  Literature  and  the  precise  and  correct 
use  of  the  English  language. 

That  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  action  of 
Presbyteries  in  admitting  as  students  of  theology 
men  who  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  who  are  otherwise  poorly  qualified  intel- 
lectually. 

That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  tiie  courte- 
sies extended  to  the  Conference  by  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harper. 

Dr.  McDill  was  appointed  to  present  the 
.second  resolution  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  next  meeting.  Drs.  Spencer  and 
Thompson  were  appointed  to  prepare  the 
address  referred  to  in  the  third  resolution. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. The  time  fixed  is  the  last  week  of 
December,  '96,  or  the  first  week  of  Jan.,  '97. 

After  the  meeting  on  Thur.sda}-  evening 
the  delegates  were  entertained  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Harper  at  the  "President's  Hou.se." 
This  was  a  delightfully  plea.sant  hour,  Dr. 
Spencer  told  of  the  days  when  Dr.  Harper 
was  a  .senior  in  Muskingum  College.  Dr- 
Grier  told  of  Dr.  Harper's  work  in  Hebrew. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  given  by 
D' .  Harper.  Its  financial  success  was  ex- 
plained so  that  the  college  men  present 
might  know  how  to  get  the  millions  they 
so  much  desire.  Many  important  particu- 
lars of  the  present  working  of  the  great  in- 
stitution were  briefly  told. 

The  members  of  the  conference  and  the 
friends  who  attended  its  sessions  were 
unanimous  in  approving  of  the  meeting. 
They  believe  that  much  good  will  come  from 
it  and  that  larger  possibilities  and  larger  de- 
mauds  are  before  us  in  the  near  future. 
The  kindliest  feelings  towards  one  another 
was  found  to  exist  among  all  the  institu- 
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tions,  even  questions  of  money  did  not  dis- 
turb this  feeling.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the 
Conference  next  year  there  will  be  a  larger 
attendance,  as  good  a  spirit  and  that  more 
important  results  will  be  apparent. 

In  replying  to  the  note  of  the  .secretary 
conveying  a  copy  of  the  last  resolution, 
President  Harper  says,  "I  hope  that  next 
year  the  members  of  the  Conference  will 
think  it  wi.se  to  come  to  the  University." 


General  Gordon,  Februar}'  6,  1896. 

Junior  orations  begin  on  Friday  evening, 
January  17. 

Messrs.  Phthyon,  lulgar  and  Raney  are 
in  .school  this  term. 


Mi.ss  Winn  is  arranging  for  a  cla.ss  in 
.stringed  in.struments. 

Miss  Dora  Barr,  who  is  this  year  in  Grove 
City,  .spent  vacation  here. 

Miss  Maud  McDonald,  of  Avalon,  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Beulah  vStewart. 

Seaz'v  the  Pkotograp/tcr  icill  be  in  tJie  Sci- 
ence Hall,  Monday,  February  3. 

Mr.  Marvin  J.  Thompson  spent  a  few 
days  here  with  friends  last  week. 

Mi.ss  Lyda  Imbrie,  of  Emsworth,  enters 
the  Senior  class  in  the  Literary  course. 

Invitations  are  out  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Janet  McNitt  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Maxwell 

Tliis  edition  of  tite  Holcad  is  larger  t/ian 
the  usual  edition  in  order  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  extras. 

Miss  Bertha  Black  who  has  been  teacher 
of  music  in  Ea.st  Palestine,  O.,  is  home  for 
vacation. 


Query  ; — Has  Prof.  Freeman  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  or  is  Miss  H.  taking  advantage 
of  Leap  Year  ? 

Every  loyal  student  should  be  a  Holcad  sub- 
scriber. Are  you  f  One  Dollar  pays  for  a 
year' s  subscription. 

The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social  on  vSat- 
urday  evening  was  enjoyed  as  usual.  The 
program  was  quite  good. 

Miss  Loa  Mitchell  suffered  from  a  .severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  during  vacation,  and 
is  not  yet  able  to  be  in  school. 

The  Gymnasium  looks  like  new  and  is 
well  equipped.  It  is  open  for  the  ladies  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

The  Base  Ball  Team  goes  into  training 
.soon.  Manager  Pierce  has  dated  .some  good 
games  for  next  sea.son.    Win  ?    We'll  \.xy. 

Mi.sses  Zenista  and  Abigal  Moore  spent 
their  vacation  with  friends  in  Pittsburg  and 
neighboring  towns.  They  were  A'isited  by 
their  parents  who  reside  in  Peoria,  111. 

Miss  Itdith  L.  Winn,  the  teached  of  .string- 
ed instruments,  in  company  with  other  mu- 
sic directors  made  a  concert  tour  through 
the  ea.stern  .states  during  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion. 

Among  new  students  are  Messrs.  Chas. 
Landgrave,  Weldin,  O.:  Ernest  Raitt,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Mis.ses  Je.ssie  Heasley, 
Fay,  Pa.;  M.  J.  Warren,  Knoxville,  Ohio, 
Mazy  Brooks,  New  Wilmington. 

The  Saturday  evening  Mi-ssionary  cla.ss 
is  taking  up  Grant's  "Religions  of  the 
World"  this  term.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable  study,  and  one  that 
every  Y.  M.and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  member  should 
take  advantage  of.  The  cla.ss  begins  with 
bright  pro.spects  and  will  be  led  by  Mr.  W. 
Wenner. 
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Yale  is  to  buiki  ;i  hospital  for  (■ontasions  diseas- 
es to  cost  $10,000. 

The  first  Ph.  D.  given  by  the  Chicago  Universi- 
ty was  conferred  upon  a  Japanese. 

Cincinnati  I'niversity  has  been  given  $50,000  for 
a  new  building.    It  will  also  have  a  new  gym. 

President  tiilmau  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  in  favor  of  foot-ball  as  the  national  game 
of  colleges. 

A  large  museum  has  been  given  to  Dartmouth 
College  which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  her 
finest  buildings. 

Ex-Gov.  Kussell  and  Mr.  Koo.sevelt,  who  are 
very  prominent  in  politics  at  present,  are  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard. 

The  Bridgman  school  for  girls,  at  Pekin,  China, 
has  recently  determined  to  receive  no  more  girls 
with  bound  feet. 

Only  recently  has  England  realized  the  import- 
ance of  the  college  journal.  Her  first  college  pub- 
lication comes  from  the  University  of  Edenburg. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  over  seven  thousand 
students,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  universi- 
ties of  France  there  are  no  classes,  no  athletics,  no 
commencement  day,  no  college  periodicals,  no  glee 
clubs  and  no  fraternities. — Ex. 

Prof.  Von  Halst,  of  Chicago  University,  has  been 
so  pronounced  in  his  opinions  regarding  the  Pres- 
ident's position  in  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute 
that  his  fellow  teachers  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
disclaim  all  share  in  his  opinions. 

Dr.  VVm.  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  Chicago 
University,  graduated  from  Muskingum  College, 
in  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  14,  delivering  his  commence- 
ment oration  in  Hebrew,  and  received  the  degree 
Ph.  D.  at  Yale  when  only  V.K—Er. 


The  .six  boy.s  in  the  Morrow  House  are 
known  as  the  the  Busy  Bees.  The}-  work 
so  hard,  that  the  hum  of  their  voices  and 
the  whirr  of  the  brain  wheels  can  be  heard 
from  6  A.  M.  to  12  and  i  P.  M. 
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-Misses  Dindingcr  and  Reiber  are  new  art  stu- 
dents. 

There  are  live  new  students  in  the  conservatory 
this  term. 

Pianos  are  manufactured  in  Yokoliamo,  .lapan, 
by  natives  and  sold  at  the  price  of  $7."). 

Tne  movement  in  favor  of  a  monument  to  Ur. 
Geo.  F.  Root  is  meeting  with  hearty  response  and 
approval  from  all  quarters. 

An  e.Khibition  of  all  of  Mr.  Tompkins'  paintings 
will  be  made  in  New  York  this  season  This  is  an 
event  of  much  interest  to  all  students  and  loversof 
American  art. 

Paderewski,  the  great  pianist,  who  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  country,  gave  two  recitals  at  Pittsburg 
on  Monday  night  Dec.  Ki,  and  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon Dec.  18.  On  each  occasion  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  greeted  him.  On  Monday  night 
the  program  contained  .selections  from  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Chapin,  Rubin- 
stein, lAs/A,  and  one  of  his  own  compositions. 
The  hearty  applause  which  followed  each  number 
showed  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  work.  His 
rendering  of  Chapin's  Valse  in  C  sharp  minor  Op. 
64,  No.  2,  called  forth  such  vigorous  applause  that 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  selection.  He  favor- 
ed the  audience  with  several  encores  including  his 
famous  minuet.  In  ten  performances  Paderewski 
has  drawn  over  S50,()00  in  a  fe,w  eastern  cities. 


Gen.  Gordon  has  had  a  verj-  busy  .season, 
lecturing  to  large  audiences  everywhere. 
Two  thousand  people  heard  him  in  New 
Ca.stle  in  November,  and  man}-  were  turned 
away  unable  to  find  standing  room. 


A   CARD  OF  TII,\NKS. 

The  following  card  of  thanks  appeared  in  the 
Atchison  (r/o6f  recently :  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Matleeby  desire  co  express  their  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  curious  friends  who  attended  the  funeral  of 
their  daughter,  and  hope  their  curiosity  was  fully 
satisfied." 
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All  dentists'  advertisements  are  not  palling 
ones. — Printers'  Ink. 

Tlie  Exehanges  for  the  month  are  even  more  at- 
tractive and  interesting  than  usual.  A  number  of 
them  are  special  holiday  editions,  containing 
Christmas  stories  and  poems  of  liigh  merit. 

In  the  world's  liroad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  struggle  for  the  prize. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 

Be  a  hustler -Advertise  .' 

—  Printers'  Ink. 

The  stories  and  sketches  in  the  Sihyl  are  excel- 
lent. The  magazine  opens  with  a  prize  article  en- 
titled a  "Literary  Criticism  of  Mother  Goose," 
which  is  something  new  in  the  line  of  a  criti(|ue, 
and  very  interesting.  This  is  followed  by  a  prize 
story,  'Cupid  at  Basket  Ball." 

The  I'liarelra,  comes  to  u.s  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  how  Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed  at  Wilson. 
Among  the  events  of  the  day  were  a  game  of 
basket  ball  between  the  Defenders  and  the  Invin- 
cil)les,  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  a  large  number 
of  toasts,  and  the  usual  Thanksgiving  ])lay  given 
by  the  seniors. 

LIFE. 

Two  children  i)laying  in  the  street, 
Two  rosy  lips  in  ki.sses  meet. 
Two  lovers  stand  by  the  orchard  wall, 
Where  the  apple  blo.ssomes  thickest  fall. 
Two  lives  bound  fast  for  ever  more. 
A  lonely  child  by  the  cottage  door. 
Two  grassy  graves  laid  side  by  side, 
Tims  ebbs  and  flows  life's  fitful  tide. 

—  Universitij  Forum. 

Some  tangled  hair 
With  ribbons  there; 

Eyes  underneath,  half  hiilden. 
Of  lips  a  pair, 
That  have  an  air 

Of  whilom  fruit  in  Eden. 
A  winsome  face 
A  dainty  grace 

A  few  S(]uare  yards  of  muslin 
A  liitle  art, 
A  broken  heart 

By  .love,  I  own  its  puzzlin'.  —Ex. 


The  Ilarmonite  opens  with  an  interesting  con- 
tinued story,  Beryl  Berrand.  The  Symposium  in 
this  number  on  "What  elements  of  character  go 
to  make  up,  or  are  essential  to  one  whom  we 
call  a  'good  fellow',"  has  received  many  excellent 
answers.  One  is  "a  good  fellow"  to  me  is  one  to 
whom  I  can  look  up  spiritually,  mentally  and 
physically,  even  if  he  is  not  stirred  with  nobler 
aims  and  ambitions  than  I,  he  comes  nearer  to 
their  attainment  than  I.  He  is  free  from  cant  and 
sham,  yet  his  religion  is  the  strongest  thing  about 
him.  He  never  leaves  it  at  home  whe  be  goes  to 
to  a  ball  game  or  travels  on  the  cars  or  is  in  a 
strange  town  for  a  few  days.  He  is  always  kind, 
gentle  and  loving,  and  never  tries  to  assert  his 
superiority  over  a  weaker  brother.  S,  H. 

"Oh  !  Polly,  you  are  hard  on  me," 

The  Junior  sadly  cried, 
Though  I  spent  two  hours  with  you,  last  night, 

This  morning  I  nearly  died." 
(We  smile  upon  his  sad  distress, 

A  love-sick  boy  say  we. 
But  wait,  he  speaks  of  her  again  : 

Let's  see  what  she  may  be.) 
"Yes,  Polly,  I've  made  up  my  mind 

To  let  you  slide,"  he  said. 
("They've  i|uarreled,"  we  whisper  to  ourselves. 

And  shake  our  knowing  head.) 
"You're  the  hardest  course  I've  had  this  year." 

The  romance  is  all  gone. 
For  we  thought  he  spoke  of  some  tender  maid, 

When  'twas  only  "Pol  Econ." 

— Buwdoin  Orient. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Anchor  is  very  at- 
tractive. It  contains  the  pictures  of  the  editorial 
staff  and  the  football  team.  Among  the  contri- 
buted articles  worthy  of  mention  are  "Originality," 

"Our  Ideal  Minister,"  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  on  what  a  minister  should  be  and 
how  he  should  conduct  himself,  and  an  article  on 
"The  Deterioration  of  Home  Life  as  the  Result  of 
Social  Discontent,"  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing :  "In  our  days  the  faculties  of  affection  in 
our  youth  are  being  developed  in  the  following 
order: 

8elf, 

Nation, 

Lodge, 

Church, 

Homes, 

God." 

Let  us  reverse  the  order  and  develop  our  chil- 
dren by  showing  their  relations  to 
God, 
Church, 
Home, 
Nation, 
Self. 
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With  this  issue  of  the 
Valedictory.  HoLCAD  the  present  staff  of 
editor  bids  farewell  to  their 
readers,  and  surrender  their  high  positions 
of  honor.  Our  work  has  been  sometimes 
pleasant,  many  times  unpleasant.  The  goal 
of  our  wishes  has  not  been  attained  nor  all 
our  hopes  realized.  We  wi.sh  to  thank  all 
who  have  helped  the  work  by  literary  con- 


tributions and  in  other  ways.  We  would 
call  the  attention  of  all  the  students  to  the 
importance  of  making  the  paper  worthy  of 
the  college.  We  greet  the  new  staff  and 
wishing  them  success  in  all  they  undertake 
we  hope  the\-  may  accomplish  what  we 
failed  to  do. 


Washington 
and 
I^incoln. 

contains  the 


The  month  of  Fel:)ruary  is 
noted  as  the  month  in  whicli 
many  great  men  were  born. 
To  the  loyal  xlmerican  it 
birthdays  of  two  men  whose 
memories  are  kept  fre.sh  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  important  that  the  youth  of  the  land 
should  he  taught  history  that  they  may 
know  through  what  terrible  .struggles  the 
Republic  has  come  forth.  x\round  the 
names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  cluster 
the  memories  of  two  important  wars.  Can 
the  thoughtful  read  without  a  tlirill,  the 
story  of  Washington  and  hisarmy  at  Valle}- 
Forge?  Can  one  read  of  LincoliL  as  he 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
struck  slavery  the  blow  that  in  youthful 
years  he  had  promi.sed, — can  one  read  of 
the.se  deeds  and  not  feel  the  desire  for  a 
deeper  devotion  to  country  ?  The\-  were 
true  citizens.  The  nation  has  need  of  the 
.same  to-day.  Long  live  the  memory  of 
these  two  men,  let  their  praises  be  sung,  let 
all  give  honor  to  their  names.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  [tragic  fate  that  befell  Lincoln. 
There  are  still  enemies  of  the  countr}-  with- 
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iu  our  borders.  These  would  see  our  insti- 
tutions overthrown,  our  laws  trampled  un- 
der foot,  our  government  destroyed.  We 
must  watch. 


The  work  in  the  literary 
The  Literary  societies,  has  been  better 
Societies.  tliis  year  than  for  .some 
time.  This  term's  work  is 
especially  good.  The  contests  which  are 
to  come  off  next  term  (of  which  there  are 
four)  have,  no  doubt,  added  greatly  to  the 
intere.st  in  the  work.  Acting  on  a  sugges- 
tion of  Judge  Mehard's,  made  in  a  chapel 
speech  some  time  ago,  the  .societies  have 
adopted  a  systematic  plan  of  work.  As  out- 
lined now  it  covers  "The  Elizabethan  Peri- 
od." The  ladies'  societies  have  found  it  a 
good  plan.  Its  success  is  still  doubtful  in 
the  other  two  .societies.  There  are  scarcely 
sufficient  books  in  the  library  for  the  num- 
ber that  are  to  use  them  in  preparation. 
Again  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  interested 
in  the  Elizabethan  Period.  Their  research- 
es may  be  made  in  another  direction.  This 
could  be  .said  of  anj^  plan  suggested.  Per- 
haps two  oi  three  lines  of  work  would  come 
nearer  suiting  all. 


The  French  women,  members 
Peace,  of  the  Women's  International 
League  of  Peace,  have  .sent  an 
appeal  to  the  German  women  to  co  operate 
in  the  efforts  made  for  peace.  A  part  of  it 
reads  :  "The  women  of  France,  to  their 
sisters  in  Germany, — German  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  women.  The  character  of  war  in 
its  true  nature  is  being  more  truly  recogni- 
zed. It  is  murder  (v/  masse,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  barbarous  by  the  terrible  ef- 
fect of  the  new  weapons.  The  human  spir- 
it at  la.st  revolts  against  the  thou.sand-year- 
old  terrible  conception  of  military  glory. 


Every  arm}-  fighting  another  leaves  behind 
torrents  of  blood  and  tears.  Together  with 
England's  women,  we  ask  the  women  of  all 
nations  to  join  in  an  international  league 
having  for  its  purpose  peace  and  general 
disarmament.  May  the  women  of  Germa- 
ny join  that  league.  Your  interests  and 
ours  are  the  .same.  Unite  with  us  to  achieve 
the  greatest  victory  ever  won — the  general 
di.sarniament."  This  is  right.  May  the 
days  of  war  soon  pass.  War  as  it  is  now  is 
nothing  less  than  cultivated  barbarism. 


Take    your  choice. 
New  Wilmington     ^^y^  y^^^  ^^^.^ 

the  opinion  of  the  stu- 
Westminster?       j     ^        ^-i  c 
dents  on  the  change  of 

name  for  the  village.  W^e  favor  Westmin- 
.ster,  so  do  many  others.  It  would  be  awk- 
ward for  a  year  perhaps  but  we  would  soon 
get  over  that,  as  it  .seems  so  natural  to  .say 
Westminster  College,  Westmin.ster,  Pa. 
Even  now  letters  come  to  this  office  ad- 
dres.sed  Westminster,  Pa.  Ii  is  true,  often- 
times .some  little  delayed,  until  Post  Office 
authorities  have  figured  out  the  location  of 
Westminster.  Write  your  choice  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  with  your  name  and  .send  to  the 
editors. 

There  is  still  much  uncertain- 
ty  as  to  the  fate  of  Cuba.  One 
day  we  are  told  of  the  victories  won  by  the 
Spanish  troops  and  on  the  next  it  seems  as 
tho  the  insurgents  were  fighting  their  way 
to  sure  victory.  The  Spaniards  have  more 
trouble  on  their  hands  than  they  thought 
for.  The  new  general,  a  man  of  experience, 
does  not  seem  confident  of  success  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to 
fight  an  enemy  that  rarely  shows  itself 
The  Cubans  with  but  few  men,  by  means 
of  their  guerilla  warfare  are  able  to  put 
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many  to  flight.  They  have  long  worn  the 
yoke  of  Spain  and  if  they  succeed  in  freeing 
thenis  aU  Americans  will  rejoice. 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
The  Bachelor  the  name  given  to  a  month- 
of  Arts.  ly  magazine  devoted  to  uni- 
versity interests  and  gener- 
al literature.  It  is  published  at  15  Wall 
St.,  New  York.  The  February  number 
which  came  to  our  table  is  full  of  interest. 
Some  of  the  best  things  in  it  are  "College 
Life  at  Dublin  University,"  "Opening  of  a 
Scotch  University,"  "Hi.storical  Land  Marks 
Near  Amherst,"  Athletic  Department,  con- 
ducted by  Walter  Camb,  and  the  Book  No- 
tices. The  Bachelor  also  offers  a  prize  of 
$125,  for  the  best  original  story  of  college 
life.  Terms  of  contest  are  printed  in  anoth- 
er column. 


Long    continued  a]> 
Gen.  John  B.       plau.se   greeted   the  ap- 
Gordon.  pearance  of  Gen.  John 

B.  Gordon  on  the  occa- 
•sion  of  the  delivery  of  his  well  known  lec- 
ture, "The  La.st  Days  of  the  Confederacy." 
The  interest,  which  was  thus  early  mani- 
fe.sted  in  the  evening,  (owing,  no  doubt,)  to 
the  fame  of  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
was  kept  up  until  the  very  end  with  unusu- 
al vigor.  The  climax  was  reached,  when  the 
speaker  held  aloft  the  flag  and  called  on  old 
and  young  to  be  loyal  to  the  country  of 
which  it  is  the  emblem.  Time  and  .space 
forbid  a  full  account  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
war,  or  the  tributes  paid  to  the  brave  men 
of  both  armies.  Throughout  it  is  full  of 
that  true  patriotism,  which  we  sometimes 
forget  in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  and 
which  in  times  like  these,  vi-e  .stand in  need. 

In  spite  of  the  most  disagreeable  weather 
of  the  whole  winter,   five  hundred  people 
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were  a.ssembled  in  the  Second  U.  P.  church 
to  li.sten  to  Senator  Gordon.  Better  weath- 
er would  doubtless  have  largely  increa.sed 
the  attendance. 


As  has  already  been  stated 
Famous  in  these  columns,  the  We.st- 
l/cctarers.  minster  Lecture  Course  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  state  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  It  may  be 
a  surprise  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  men  of  note  that 
have  graced  the  lecture  platforms  in  this 
community.  Wendell  Phillips,  of  anti-.sla- 
very  fame,  was  here  shortly  before  his  death. 
Jo.seph  Cook,  who  has  been  here  two  or 
three  times,  was  so  surpri.sed  at  the  large 
audience  that  greeted  his  first  appearance, 
that  he  called  New  Wilmington,  "The  lit- 
tle giant  lecture  town  of  x-\merica."  Rus- 
sell H.  Conwell  has  appeared  here  .some  ten 
or  twelve  times.  New  Wilmington  was  a 
favorite  stop  on  his  route.  John  B.  Gough, 
the  famous  temperance  orator,  and  Theo- 
dore Tilton,  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators, 
appeared,  once  each.  (xeo.  R.  VVendling, 
who  is  still  popular  with  tlie  citizens  of  this 
community,  has  been  here  nine  times  with- 
in thirteen  years  and  will  probably  appear 
again  next  year.  Many  other  men  of  more 
or  less  fame  have  lectured  here  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  growth 
of  this  course  from  the  very  earliest  date. 
Probably  but  few  towns  of  this  size  can 
boa.st  of  as  clean  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment.'^. The  best  is  demanded  and  receiv- 
ed, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  tlie  village  and  its  nearby  neigh- 
bors. " 

Since  writing  the  above  the  names  of 
Burdette,  Eli  Perkins  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
have  been  suggested.  Burdette  has  been 
here  twice,  the  others  once.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  more  of  equal  fame  who 
have  been  here. 
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The  true  boundary  of  man  is  moderation. 
When  once  we  pass  that  pale,  our  guardian 
angel  quits  his  charge  of  us. — Felthain. 


"Ah !"  e.xclaimed  the  cannibal  chief, 
smacking  his  lips  ;  "what  kind  of  a  mini.s- 
ter  was  that  we  had  for  dinner?"  "Your 
excellency,"  replied  his  companion,  "I 
should  say  it  was  a  prime  minister." 
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THE  HUGUENOT. 

Every  century  has  had  its  great  men  and 
historic  events ;  its  Alexander  or  Calvin  ; 
its  Washington  or  Malanthou  ;  its  revolu- 
tion or  Reformation.  Every  century  stands 
out  boldly  to  future  generations  for  some- 
thing. But  no  century  in  human  history 
ari.ses  so  majestically  as  the  i6th — like  a 
mountain  peak  around  who.se  base  grow 
luxuriant  reforms  that  transform  it  into  a 
mountain  of  beauty,  but  whose  crown  is 
enshrouded  b}-  clouds  of  mystery  and  ig- 
norance, What  a  two-fold  century  !  What 
error  and  injustice,  yet  what  truth  and  jus- 
tice !    What  tyrants  and  despots  yet  what 


reformers  and  liberators  ?  It  de\-elops  a 
Jesuit  and  in.spires  a  Huguenot. 

The  .sixteenth  century  dawned  upon  na- 
tions in  uneasiness  and  apprehension.  The 
whole  religious  life  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  ecclesia-stical  institutions  of 
Rome.  Gloomy  misrepresentations  of  the 
true  faith  filled  Christendom.  The  child- 
like voices  which  had  lisped  "Abba  Fath- 
er" were  .silent.  The  ecclesiastical  sy.stem 
was  the  one  ark  which  could  .sail  troubled 
waters;  priestly  intercession  the  one  refuge 
from  woe  eternal  ;  masses  the  sole  escape 
from  purgatorial  fires,  and  in  prie.stly  hands 
alone  were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

But  like  the  sun  rising  in  his  strength, 
God's  recovered  truth  bunst  upon  the  world. 
To  souls  groping  for  the  truth  as  blind  ;  to 
men  reaching  forth  to  grasp  the  Chri.st  ;  to 
spirits  worn  by  fa.sts  ;  to  tremblers  who  had 
offered  for  their  sins  the  precious  .sacrifice 
of  heart  and  life ;  to  crowds  which  had 
thronged  the  roads  to  Rome  in  search  of 
unattainable  pardon  ;  to  the  nation  .sitting 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  the  light 
sprang  up. 

The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  took 
early  root  in  France.  The  new  view  soon 
spread.  Persecution  did  not  check  them  ; 
on  the  contrary  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  the  seed  of  the  church.  The  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  suffering  death  for  their 
faith,  expiring  under  the  lash,  and  praising 
God  in  the  flames  commanded  the  attention 
even  of  the  incredulous.  The  searcher  al- 
ter knowledge  beheld  the  corrupt  .state 
of  a  religious  world.  The  invention  of 
printing  brought  forth  the  book,  known  to 
be  the  very  title-deed  of  Christianity— the 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  men.  The  scrip- 
tures showed  man  .standing  on  a  narrow 
space  of  time  between  the  eternity  of  the 
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past  and  the  eternitj^  of  the  future,  and  that 
the  future  depended  on  the  present.  Sen- 
timents of  rights  were  evolved,  and  the 
long  down  trodden  peasant  raised  his  cry 
for  libert>-  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship.  Kings,  warriors,  statesmen,  schol- 
ars, people,  all  seemed  to  move  in  a  cloud 
of  fear,  or  under  the  sense  of  mystery,  as  if 
haunted  by  the  presentiment  of  a  mighty 
change.  Everything  was  hu.shed  into  a 
very  agony  of  pause  as  nature  holds  her 
breath  before  a  crash  of  thunder.  The  fore- 
runners had  performed  their  mission  and 
the  reformation  came. 

Thus  arose  the  two  parties,  the  one  sub- 
missive to  the  bulls  of  the  sovereign  pope, 
the  other  submi.ssive  to  the  decrees  of  an 
almighty  God :  the  one  dominated  by  a 
Roman  \'atican,  the  other  prompted  by  a 
quickened  conscience:  the  one  a  Roman, 
the  other  a  Huguenot. 

The  life  of  the  Huguenot  was  preemi- 
nently a  life  of  .struggle.  Listen,  it  is  the 
hour  of  prayer  at  Vas.sy,  and  sweet  strains 
of  prai.se  arise  to  a  loving  God.  But  in  the 
distance  is  heard  the  clash  and  clatter  of  a 
coming  army.  On  it  flows  and  engulls  the 
worshipppers,  and  sixty  are  there  deemed 
w^orthy  to  seal  their  faith  with  their  blood. 
The  Huguenot  survived  a  Vassy  and  he  he- 
roically endured  a  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
the  face  of  persecution  he  arose  in  favor 
until,  by  proclaiming  that  famous  edict  of 
Nantes,  Henry  the  IV  immortalized  his  own 
nauie  and  brought  the  Huguenot  to  the  cli- 
max of  his  power.  With  this  the  Hugue- 
not secured  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
all  other  subjects  of  the  realm.  Ah!  but  it 
lives  through  but  a  century  of  trickery. 
A  centurs-  passed.  The  most  magnificent 
ot  French  rulers,  more  grandio.se  than 
grand  :  a  warrior,  but  a  coward  ;  a  king, 
but  a  slave  ascends  the  throne.    With  the 


ascension  of  Lewis  the  XIV  the  enemies  of 
liberty  gain  control.  The  Edict  of  Nantes 
is  revoked  and  France's  religion  must  be 
that  of  France's  king. 

Conversion  to  Romanism,  death  or  flight 
faced  the  Huguenot.  Does  the  King  fancy 
that  b}'  his  mere  command  the  religion 
which  had  been  gathering  strength  from 
the  crying  experiences  of  ages  would 
crumble  in  a  day?  Does  he  imagine  a  j)eo- 
ple  prompted  by  the  smile  of  a  faithful  con- 
.science,  not  by  the  rod  of  a  haughty  tyrant, 
can  be  lead  to  ca,st  aside  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  ?  Does  he  not  know  a  Hugue- 
not ?  He  might  as  well  ask  the  planets  to 
change  their  courses,  as  the  Huguenot  to 
change  his  creed.  The  veteran  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  pointing  to  his  hoary  head, 
exclaims  :  'Tor  sixty  years  I  have  rendered 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's:  let 
me  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  He  laughs  at  thy  threats,  O  King. 
He  can  face  thee,  O  King,  rather  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
He  can  withstand  thee,  O  King,  with  all 
thy  armies,  thy  jails,  thy  galleys,  th}-  gal- 
lows, but  he  can  never  endure  the  pains  of 
a  smiting  conscience. 

Flight  became  nece.ssary,  exile  a  duty. 
The  heroism  of  conviction  was  displayed 
not  in  resistance,  but,  if  the  paradox  may 
be  admitted,  in  flight.  Some  cro.s,sed  the 
frontier,  sword  in  hand :  others  assumed 
di.sguises  and  crawled  leagues  to  avert  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors.  Some  put  to 
sea  in  frail  barks,  preferring  the  severity  of 
wind  and  wave  to  the  certain  cruelty  of 
their  fierce  human  oppressors.  The  num- 
ber that  sought  and  adorned  England, 
America,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Holland  was  legion. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  Hu- 
guenot  stands   out   uniquely   for   what  ? 
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What  especially  characterizes  the  Hugue- 
not, having  so  long  been  under  the  scrutin- 
izing ej'e  of  time  ?  What  is  his  character- 
istic sphere,  and  where  does  he  reign  su- 
preme? 

He  stands  out  uniciuely  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  liberty  of  conscience.  He  heeds 
not  the  babblings  and  threats  of  ot  a  hostile 
world,  but  listens  to  that  mysterious  some- 
thing within,  which  says  thou  shalt  and 
thou  shalt  not— "that  summit  of  his  nature 
where  it  touches  God."  The  brave  up- 
holder of  the  faith,  with  courage  that  does 
not  fail,  with  a  fidelity  that  endureth  for- 
ever, he  stands  unmoved  by  the  favor  of 
kings  or  the  hatred  of  Idoody  men. 

The  noble  advocate  of  right  I  Inscrip- 
tions on  bra.ss  and  marble  do  fade  away 
with  age,  but  that  in.scription  of  Right 
on  the  face  of  history  is  sharp  and  clear, 
and  the  name  of  Huguenot  shall  last  for  aye. 

The  Gods  of  conquering  Rome  have  fal- 
len from  their  niches  in  the  Pantheon  and 
gone  down  to  oblivion,  but  those  statues  of 
Faith  and  Hope,  Tru.st  and  ^'irtue,  Courage 
and  Conscience  will  stand  forever  in  the 
galleries  of  human  history  and  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Memory. 

J.  M.  F.,  97. 


AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

Up  in  the  Catskill  mountains  early  in  the 
summer  of  '94,  in  a  hun)ble  home,  almost 
a  cabin,  was  a  grey-bearded  kind-eyed  man 
working  patiently  awa\-  with  pencil  and 
brusli,  Inisily  intent  upon  the  canvas  before 
him. 

This  canvas  was  a  small  one,  not  larger 
than  fourteen  by  twenty-six  inches,  yet  it 
was  de.stined  for  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
great  Art  Gallery  of  the  World's  Fair.  Its 
subject  is  "vSabbath  Morning."    Jseated  in 


an  arm-chair  before  an  open  door  is  an  old 
man  with  the  sunlight  of  a  beautiful  still 
Sabbath  morning  in  early  June  shining  up- 
on his  head  bowed  over  the  pages  of  a  Bi- 
ble open  upon  his  knees.  His  face  is 
wrinkled  and  seamed  with  the  care  and 
hardship  of  a  poor  man's  life.  His  hands 
are  rough  and  coar.se  from  toll.  Everything 
about  him  both  in  his  person  and  .surround- 
ings speak  of  poverty,  yet  the  expression 
on  his  face,  as  he  bends  over  the  pages  of 
Holy  writ,  is  suggestive  of  the  verse  found 
therein, — "Take  therefore  no  thought  for 
the  morrow." 

The  other  figure,  similarly  bowed  and 
worn  from  toil,  is  that  of  an  aged  woman — 
his  wife.  vShe  sits  opposite  in  an  old  rocker. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  coarse  grey  gown,  and 
about  her  shoulders  is  thrown  a  small  plaid 
shawl  of  uncertain  age  and  tattered  fringes. 
Her  hands  are  cla.sped,  her  body  leaning 
forward  as  with  rapt  attention  she  listens 
to  her  hu.sband  as  he  reads  from  the  book 
so  dear  to  her. 

The  painter  of  this  beautiful  (though  sim- 
ple picture)  is  no  less  a  person  than  E.  G. 
Brown,  the  American  artist.  For  America 
can  claim  him,  though  England  was  his 
birthplace. 

He  came  to  this  country  wdien  about 
twenty  years  of  age  and  it  is  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption  that  his  artistic  nature  found 
free  vent  and  his  wonderful  talent  first 
showed  itself.  In  England  it  had  been  the 
old  story  of  an  artistic  .son  and  an  unsym- 
pathetic father. 

Perhaps  Brown  is  best  known  to  an 
American  public  by  his  faithful  delineation 
of  street-boy  life.  He  has  taken  the  ragged 
sharp-e3  ed  little  street  Arab,  whom  many 
another  artist  of  perhaps  equal  fame  has 
pa.s.sed  unnoticed  by,  and  has  worked  him 
into  his  great  pictures  and  painted  him  as 
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he  really  is,  from  the  crown  of  his  hatless, 
nnkenipt  head  to  the  sole  of  his  dusty  bare 
feet. 

It  is  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  which 
has  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  a  nature-lov- 
ing people. 

Brown's  method  of  work  is  all  his  own. 
For  in.stance,  he  never  in  his  street  urchin 
pictures  uses  a  trained  model.  Instead  he 
goes  out  into  the  street,  .selects  his  model, 
lures  him  into  his  studio  and  begins  work. 
He  sketches  rapidh*  the  outlines  of  head 
and  body,  meanwhile  chatting  in  a  friendly 
way  so  the  little  fellow  will  not  become 
wear)'  and  pose  more  like  a  wooden  dummy 
than  the  restive  chap  he  is.  He  then  goes 
on  with  another  figure  in  the  same  manner, 
working  a  little  while  every  day  with  each 
model.  In  this  way  the  boys  are  kept  fresh 
and  bright  and  the  finished  picture  has  none 
of  the  stiff^appearance  that  it  must  unavoid- 
ably take  on  if  painted  from  trained  models 
assuming  the  part. 

Brown  gives  the  greatest  attention  to  de- 
tail. His  backgrounds  are  carefully  stud- 
ied while  every  article  in  the  surroundings 
of  his  figures  is  painted  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  if  they  were  the  central  object  of 
the  picture. 

His  models  are  posed  in  life  exactly  as 
they  are  to  be  represented.  If  a  boy  is  to 
be  painted  standing  on  a  pa^■ement  he  is 
posed  on  a  pavement,  not  on  a  carpeted 
floor.  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  light 
falling  upon  the  stones  of  a  flag  walk  and 
the  soft  rep  of  carpet  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Brown  is  essentially  an  artist  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  subjects  of  his  best  known  pic- 
tures are  all  taken  from  the  everyday  life 
of  common  people. 

He  strikes  the  keynote  of  sympathy  in 
every  heart,  for  after  all,  what  so  appeals  to 


one  as  do  the  pathetic  pictures  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  perplexities  of  the  poor  little 
street  waif  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  simple 
liome  life,  or  the  beauty  and  repose  formed 
in  aged  and  worn  faces. 

Things  and  people,  that  we  pa.ss  and  re- 
pass without  a  thought,  are  brought  in  all 
their  beauty  and  expressiveness  before  our 
minds  by  the  ever  ready  brush  of  a  master 
hand. 

Among  his  more  famous  street  boy  pic- 
tures are  "Heels  Over  Head,"  "Perplexed," 
"The  Card  Trick,"  and  "Training  the  Dog." 

Many  amusing  stories  can  this  genial 
man  tell  you  of  his  experiences  of  the  poor 
folk  he  paints.  His  power  seems  to  them 
quite  miraculous.  They  offer  to  buy  his 
pictures,  perhaps  saying  they  will  give  five 
dollars  for  what  the  arti.st  realizes  as  many 
hundred. 

While  painting  upon  the  city  wharves, 
in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside  he  is  usu- 
ally .surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  these  people 
who  ask  him  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  ques- 
tions. These  he  answers  patiently,  serving, 
(as  he  himself  says),  as  a  loadstone  to  draw 
them  off  from  his  brotlier  artists  whom  their 
convensation  would  annoy. 

Personally  Brown  is  a  quiet  unobtrusive 
man  ;  something  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  has  the  kindest  of  faces,  a  genial  man- 
ner and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  people  that  much  honor  can- 
not spoil.  He  has  the  happy  gift  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  circumstances  and  people. 

Such  a  life  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  inspi- 
ration, both  as  an  artist  and  as  an  unselfish 
Christian  gentleman.  S. 


Junior  Orations  are  now  sticks  in  the 
wood-boxes  of  our  memories,  and  the  books 
of  the  Library  may  quietly  repose  on  their 
shelves  to  gather  the  dust  of  another  year. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  LIFE. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  full  of  exquisite 
beauty — beauty  which  holds  the  poet's  fan- 
cy, supplies  the  artist  with  varied  subjects 
and  reveals  to  the  scientist  the  great  and 
wonderful  plain  of  creation. 

"  \  yast  catliedral,  bouiidleHS  as  our  wonder 
V^'hosequeiU'hlt'SS  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky  " 

Yet  we  go  through  life  blinded,  having 

eyes  which  see  not,  ears  which  hear  not 

and  minds  hardly  capable  of  appreciating 

the  beauties  and  wonders  which  surround 

us. 

How  grateful  we  should  he  to  science 
which  has  searched  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  and  revealed  to  us  its  hidden  won- 
ders. "Infinite  .space  crowded  with  un- 
numbered worlds.  Infinite  time  peopled 
with  unnumbered  existences :  infinite 
organisms  hitherto  invisible  but  full  of  deli- 
cate and  iridescent  loveliness."  Life  in 
every  imaginable  form,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  from  the  ugliest  to  the  most 
beautiful,  organic  and  inorganic,  each  per- 
forming its  particular  mi.ssion,  teaching  us 
the  significance  ot  that  great  my.stery,  Life. 

Where  the  untrained  eye  will  see  noth- 
ing but  dirt,  .science  will  discover  grand 
possibilities.  The  mud  we  tread  on  in  the 
.street  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  soot  and 
water ;  separate  the  .sand  allowing  the  atoms 
to  arrange  '.hemselves,  and  they  will  give 
us  the  opal :  .separate  the  clay,  burn  it  and 
the  most  beautiful  porcelain  will  be  the  re- 
sult ;  or  if  allowed  to  purify  itself  still  fur- 
ther it  will  give  us  the  sapphire  ;  take  the 
soot  and  under  proper  treatment  it  will  be 
turned  into  the  diamond  ;  while  the  water 
purified  and  distilled  will  become  a  spark- 
ling dew  drop  or  crystalize  into  the  beauti- 
ful .snow-flake. 


How  wonderful  the  power  of  man  to  take 
the  rough  material  from  the  earth  and  fa.sh- 
ioned  into  forms  of  rare  beauty  or  useful- 
ness. His  conceptions  how  grand  I  his 
thoughts  how  noble. 

But  how  much  more  wonderful  is  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse who  framed  it  and  all  that  is  in  it  for 
our  enjoyment.  vShould  we  not  feel  grate- 
ful for  such  manifestations  of  His  goodness? 
And  do  you  not  think  He  is  pleased  when 
we  study,  and  understand  and  appreciate 
His  glorious  work. 

The  love  of  nature  is  a  great  gift ;  a  true 
insight  into  its  beauties,  something  to  be 
desired. 

The  rocks  speak  to  us  in  a  language  of 
their  own,  telling  us  of  the  countless  ages 
in  which  this  earth  of  ours  has  been  form- 
ing. 

The  flowers  .seem  to  be  intended  for  the 
.solace  of  humanity.  Wordsworth  tells  us 
that 

'"The  meanest  tiower  that  blows  can  give, 
Thoughts  do  often  lie  to  deep  for  tears." 

The  trees  clotht  d  in  their  verdant  foliage 
and  swayed  by  the  breeze  from  Heaven 
.seem  like  ministering  spirits  giving  comfort 
to  the  weary  hearted. 

The  refreshing  power  of  water  on  the 
earth  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which 
it  exercises  over  the  mind  of  man.  The 
running  brook  is  music  to  our  ears  as  on- 
ward it  flows  through  mossy  groves,  telling 
in  accents  sweet  and  low  that 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

Who  can  describe  the  effect  the  ocean 
has  upon  one,  its  vastne.ss  is  overwhelming; 
its  power  and  majesty  fills  us  with  awe. 

We  could  hardly  imagine  what  this  world 
would  be  like  without  colors  ;  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  we  perceiv  e  col- 
ors ,  yet  it  exi.sts  and  without  it  the  world 
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would  be  a  dreary  waste.  The  glorious 
spectacle  of  the  heaven  whether  the  ethe- 
real blue  of  the  mid-day  sky  or  that  light 
which  fills  the  senses  with  a  deeper  feeling 
of  the  beautiful,  the  light  of  the  breaking 
or  declining  day  when  the  whole  horizon 
glows  with  a  resplendence  of  quivering 
lights  and  changing  hues,  a  diadem  of  glorj-. 

Or  if  one  prefers  the  stillness  of  night 
when  the  firmament  is  glorious  with  its 
myriads  of  radiant  lights,  so  beautifully,  so 
spiritually  bright  ;  and  the  moon  in  peer- 
less majesty  like  an  Angel  of  Love  is  cast- 
ing down  a  serene  and  tender  light  upon  a 
sleeping  world. 

These  beauties  are  surely  intended  for 
some  divine  purpose;  perhaps  to  incline 
our  thoughts  upward  toward  a  higher  life 
—for 

"If  God  has  so  arranged 

A  fading  workl  Hiat  ((iiickly  passes  by 

Such  ric'li  provisions  of  delight  has  made 

For  every  human  eye. 

\\'hat  shall  the  eyes  that  wait  him  survey 

When  his  own  presenc(>  gloriously  appears 

In  worlds  that  were  not  founded  for  a  day, 

But  for  eternal  years 

Anne  Caldwell. 
NOTES  ON  SOME^NEW  BOOKS. 

Antony  Hope,  whose  "Prisoners  of  Zen- 
da,"  and  other  "Zenda"  stories,  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  short  stories  with  the  title, 
"Comedies  of  Courtship."  This  is  a  de- 
parture into  a  new  line,  but  as  the  author 
uses  his  inimitable  facility  in  plot  making 
already  shown  in  his  other  stories,  these 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  story-teller. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  a  new  story,  "Senti- 
mental Tommy,"  in  Scribner's  which  bids 
fair  to  eclipse  his  famous  "Little  Minister." 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  Oueeu  Anne  for  a  plot 


for  her  latest  novel  and  expo.ses  herself  to 
the  arrows  from  the  shait  of  Thackeray's 
admirers  ])y  encroaching  on  ground  sacred 
to  Henry  Esmond.  The  iuU  title  of  the 
book  serves  as  an  explanation  of  her  ob- 
ject: "A  Lady  of  Quality:  Being  a  most 
curious,  hitherto  unknown  history,  as  rela- 
ted by  Lsaac  Bickerstaff,  but  not  presented 
to  the  world  of  foshion  through  the  pages  of 
'The  Tattler.'  " 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  a  young  newspaper 
man  of  New  York  City,  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  is  being  highly  lauded  by  the 
London  readers  of  his  novel,  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage."  The  Satui  day  Review 
calls  it  "inspired"  and  says  it  is  greater 
than  the  works  of  Zola  or  of  Tolstoi. 

The  "Critic"  remarks  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  the  new  Poet  Laureate  "has  one 
thing  in  common  with  his  predecessor —his 
Christian  name.  Tennyson  has  occasion- 
ally been  called  'Alfred  the  Great.'  He  will 
be  called  so  oftener  hereafter." 

"Pansy  has  just  published  her  ninety- 
fifth  story  for  young  people  under  the  title 
of  "What  They  Could'nt,"  a  story  of  home 
made  miserable  by  the  attempt  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  Miss  Martha  Linley  has 
found  material  for  another  "Elsie"  book  in 
the  hi.storic  ground  of  the  war  with  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Pirie,  and  tells 
the  story  in  "Elsie's  Journey  on  Liland 
Waters." 

"Joel,  a  Boy  of  Galilee,"  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful tale  of  the  life  of  Christ,  written  by 
Annie  F'ellows  Johnston. 

There  will  soon  be  published  in  book 
form  two  .stories  that  won  prizes  offered  by 
the  New  York  Herald.  They  are  "A  Fool 
of  Nature"  by  Julian  Hawthorn,  who  won 
the  first  prize  of  $100.00,  and  "Your  Monev 
or  Your  Life,"  a  story  of  life  in  a  western 
city,  told  by  Edith  Carpenter. 
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Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  Chica- 
go University,  believing  that  the  Bible 
judged  from  a  literary  standpoint  alone  is 
tbe  finest  piece  of  literature  extant,  is  ar- 
ranging it  according  to  the  form  of  modern 
books  — making  the  distinction  between 
prose  and  poetr}-,  omitting  the  division  into 
chapters  and  verses,  and  is  publishing  one 
book  at  a  time  as  he  finishes  it.  "Ecclesi- 
astes"  and  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  are  to  be 
published  during  February— all  under  the 
title  of  the  "Modern  Reader's  Bible." 

M.  McL. 

FAITH  THE  LESSON  OF  HISTORY. 

Faith  is  the  lesson  of  all  history.  The 
final  nnprcssion  which  is  left  on  the  liuman 
intelligence,  after  the  study  of  the  facts  and 
philosophy  cf  history,  is  that  there  is  a 
superintending,  wise,  all  comprehensive 
and  efficient  controlling  force  entering  into 
it.  And  this  is  traceable  through  all  peri- 
ods and  all  conditions,  in  periods  of 
peace  and  advancement,  and  awakening 
intelligence  and  invention,  and  progress  in 
literature,  .science  and  religion.  And  in 
periods  of  unrest  and  degredation,  and 
bondage  of  the  human  intellect  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  heart,  and  abandonment 
of  all  principles  of  righteousness  and  mor- 
ality. The  mind  is  repelled  .somewhat  by 
the  .statement  of  this  truth,  when  it  holds 
before  itself  these  periods  when  darkness 
and  cruelty  prevailed. 

And  we  ask  the  question  :  What  relation 
has  a  wise  and  righteous  purpo.se  with  the 
atrocities  and  cruelties,  the  oppression  and 
injustices  that  have  marked  human  hi.story 
in  its  onward  march  through  the  centuries? 
How  is  the  lesson  of  faith  to  be  drawn 
from  the.se  periods  in  history  which  exhibit 
the  crnelest  oppression  of  the  holiest  lives 


and  the  wickedest  penalties  visited  upon 
the  most  righteous  principles. 

When  the  future  historian  comes  to 
.study  the  conditions  of  history  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  will  there  be  any  basis  for  his 
conclusions  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  upon  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians are  subject  to,  and  controlled  by,  and 
will  result  in  the  exaltation  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  truth  and  right?  We  have  not 
far  to  go  for  an  answer  to  these  questions 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  holy  men  of  God  are  described  as 
.strangers  and  .scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  are  addressed  as  the  elect.  They 
are  .strangers  only  in  the  limited  and  nar- 
row circle  of  the  human  vision.  They  are 
the  chosen,  the  appointed  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  purpose, which  keeps  on  through 
light  and  darkness,  .sunshine  and  shadow, 
victor}-  and  defeat,  exhibiting  in  all  alike  its 
efficiency  and  gradual  and  ble.s.sed  own 
unfolding. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  in  everj'  period  of 
turmoil  and  unrest.  And  all  the  upheav- 
als which  have  marked  the  governments 
and  the  social  life  of  the  race  have  finally 
contributed  their  testimony  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  truth  of  an  all-wise  super 
intending  purpo.se  in  all  hi.story. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  preparation  of 
the  world  for  the  Advent.  There  was  no 
period  in  history  so  perfecth'  adapted  to 
the  introduction  of.  a  new  Kingdom  of 
truth,  as  that  period  distinguished  by  the 
three  great  civilizations  of  the  world  The 
period  of  power,  of  culture,  ot  spirituality, 
of  administration,  of  learning,  of  worship. 

Back  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment this  great  superintending  purpose  is 
.seen  in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for 
the  easy  and  safe  movement  of  the  mes- 
.sages  of  truth  along  the  highways  of  trav^- 
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el  and  commerce,  and  in  the  development 
of  that  most  perfect  medium  of  speech,  the 
Greek  language,  mingling  with  all  the 
native  languages  so  that  the  new  revelation 
of  truth  might  be  heard  or  read  by  all. 
And  the  personal  embodiments  of  truth  in 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  were 
scattered  through  all  lands,  carrying  with 
them  in  their  personal  life  and  sacred  books 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  And  all 
this  centering  in  a  period  of  history  distin- 
guished by  the  greatest  intellectual  activity 
and  at  a  time  when  the  nations,  dispairing 
of  their  own  ability  to  lift  themselves  to 
higher  plains  of  morality  and  intelligence, 
were  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of 
sometl^ing  higher,  something  better. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  they  had  a 
longing  and  an  intense  conviction  that  a 
deliverer  of  the  nation  would  come. 
Through  all  this  can  be  traced  the  golden 
thread  of  a  virgin  purpose,  preserving  a 
ble,s.sed  continuity  and  unity,  and  securing 
in  a  climacteric  glory  the' highest  good  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  same  thing  is  traceable  in  the  histor\- 
of  individuals,  in  whose  lives  at  different 
periods  in  history  all  the  great  and  sacred 
interests  of  their  race  apparently  centered, 
and  were  dependent  upon  the  safety  and 
perpetuation  of  a  single  individual.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  .slave  under  the 
burning  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  unspeak- 
able cruelties  of  a  heathen  government. 

Or  as  in  the  life  of  the  great  Apostle,  who 
as  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
City  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  deep,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  did  not  appear  in 
many  days,  and  the  fierce  enroeldon  broke 
in  terrific  furv  on  the  .sea,  and  all  .seemed 
to  be  left  to  the  capriciousne.ss  of  wind 
and  wave  :  still  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  forces  of  the  human   mind  and  heart 


were  all  drawn  into  line  with  the  miglity 
and  all  powerful  directing  force  which 
gives  .safety  and  hopi-  to  the  world. 

The  condition  and  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ments of  thi.s- world,  at  the  present  time, 
awaken  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  people,  and  the  heart  grows 
sick  at  the  po.ssibilities  of  cruel  and  deso- 
lating wars:  but  even  a  .superficial  study  of 
the  history  of  the  past  warrants  indulgence 
in  the  brighte.st  hopes,  and  nerves  the 
human  spirit  to  the  noblest  efforts. 

For  out  of  all  historv  comes  the  one 
supreme  les.son :  that  there  is  a  God,  rul- 
ing and  controlling  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. Then  considering  the  world's  histor\- 
as  a  whole,  and  from  an\-  standpoint, 
whether  religious,  .social  or  philosophical, 
it  appears  to  be  conducted  by  a  dominant 
and  benign  purpose  to  build  uj)  the  race  in 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  true  and 
holy,  and  through  the  generations  as 
they  come  and  go,  to  reveal  more  and  more 
clearly  higher  truth  to  the  world.  And 
all  the  great  events  which  have  hap 
pened  are  ol)ject  le.s.sons  to  tn  iin  the  mind 
in  the  high  and  holy  exerci.se  of  faith. 
And  all  the  conflicts  of  the  generations  with 
evil  and  the  sea.sons  of  (juiet  and  prosperi. 
ty,  the  days  of  darkness  and  distress  when 
hostile  nationshave  been  marshalled  against 
each  other  in  war,  the  times  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  famine  and  want  all  alike  hold 
aloft  the  les.son  of  confidence  and  trust  in 
the  eternal  principle  of  truth  and  right  and 
e.stablish  beyond  controversy  the  truth  of 
an  on-moving  .self-perpetuating  purpo.se. 

With  this  le.sson  well  learned  the  wor  d 
may  confidently  turn  to  the  future,  and  with 
the  seeds  of  love  and  thought  already  .sown : 
hope  for  a  still  more  glorious  consumation 
in  "That  one  far  off  divine  e\  ENT,  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves." 

M.  K.  P.,  '97. 
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A  TALK  ON  LIBRARIES. 


r,IHKARIAN    ANDEKSON   ADDIiESSES  WKSTKRN    I  N'IVER 
Sn  V  STL'lJENTS. 

Librarian  E.  H.  Anderson,  of  Carnegie 
library,  Pittsburg,  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  address  yesterday  afternoon 
to  the  students  of  the  Western  university, 
Allegheny,  on  the  subject  of  "Public  Libra- 
ries." In  the  ancient  libraries,  the  first  of 
which  he  said  was  established  by  Rameses 
I.  in  Egypt,  3,300  years  ago,  the  books  were 
looked  upon  as  treasures  to  be  preserved, 
rather  than  u.sed,  and  were  not  public  libra- 
ries in  the  modern  sense.  For  several  cen- 
turies after  the  invention  of  printing  books 
in  European  libraries  were  chained  to  the 
shelves. 

The  first  library  founded  for  the  dis.semi- 
nation  of  culture  among  the  mas.ses  was 
started  in  Philadelphia,  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  1732,  as  a-  subscription  library  for 
young  tradesmen.  This  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  free  library  of  to-day.  In  1847 
Boston  decided  to  levy  a  tax  to  maintain  a 
free  library  at  publicexpense.  New  Hamp- 
shire now  has  a  law  compelling  towns  to 
establish  free  libraries,  and  Ma.ssachusetts 
authorizes  such  a  lev)-,  and  its  libraries  have 
1,233  volumes  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 
Pennsylvania  stands  at  the  bottom  of  20 
northern  states  with  only  .seven  for  each 
1000  inhabitants. 

The  Boston  public  library  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  containing  over  600,000  vol- 
umes, and  Chicago  has  200,000.  After  the 
.school  and  daily  newspaper,  he  said,  comes 
the  library  in  legislative  power.  The  cir- 
culation of  fiction  and  juvenile  books  in  the 
United  States  averages  from  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  but  statistics  .show  the  percentage  of 
novel-reading  decreases  steadily  after  a  li- 
brary is  established.     The  most  fruitful 


work  of  a  library  is  with  the  boys  and  girls. 
Libraries  should  be  cheri.slied  and  maintain- 
ed by  the  public,  as  no  function  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  state. — Pittsburg  Post. 

EIGHT  WORD  POEMS. 


IN   A   NUT  SIIEI.l.. 

CiREAT  sn;ike. 
Boy  quake. 
Honor  froze, 
Garden  hose. 

HIS  REMEDY. 

Noble  earl 

Lost  bets ; 
'Mericau  girl 

Title  gets. 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

New  woiaan  : 
Old  man  ; 
Maile  one  ; 
Best  plan  ! 

—  I'ltlxbiuy  Pod. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Barnes  is  visiting  friends 
in  Pittsburg. 


Jas.  Black  was  in  Pittsburg  recently  on 
important  business. 

Wanted,  by  Berry,  a  hat.  Address  2001 
College  ave,  cor.  Main. 

Miss  Lyda  Imbrie  .spent  a  few  da\'s  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Enisworth. 

Mi.ss  Elizabeth  W'ilson  has  gone  to  Cam- 
bersburg  to  attend  Wilson  College. 

The  advent  of  electricity  is  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject for  Coiner  Grocery  Philo.sophers. 

Mrs.  R. — Miss  H.,  where  are  you?  Miss 
H.  (from  under  the  bed) — It  wasn't  "me." 

Two  of  our  students  are  going  to  Ann 
Arbor  next  year.    Beware  of  mesmerism  ! 
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It  has  recently  been  discoveied  that  Miss 
K  has  a  very  strong  Will  (McC  .) 

The  Society  Halls  will  soon  be  illumina- 
ted by  electricity.    Good  oil  lamps  for  sale. 

Any  one  desiring  information  concerning 
work  done  by  tailors  will  cal  1  on  Miss  T. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brandon,  from  Grove  City  col- 
lege, has  entered  our  ranks  in  the  Senior 
class 

Improvements  at  Westminster  still  con- 
tinue. The  chapel  is  now  lighted  by  elec- 
tricitv. 

Miss  Jean  Wilson,  of  Allegheny,  a  former 
student  of  this  place,  is  visiting  Miss  Hat- 
tie  McLaughry. 

Gen.  Gordon  was  the  guest  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
Mealy,  D.  D.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  here  February  6. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  thinks 
that  when  Profes.sors  are  sick  they  should 
be  fed  with  an  ink  stand. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Pierce,  '95,  who  is  attending 
law  school  in  Philadelphia,  made  a  flying 
visit  to  the  town  last  week. 

No  .snow!  no  skating!  but  plenty  of  mud. 
\'ery  discouraging  indeed  to  those  desirous 
ol  taking  advantage  Qf  Leap  Year. 

Wanted — a  transparent  umbrella  for  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  the  Hall  is  in  danger 
of  being  knocked  from  its  foundation. 

The  Busy  Bees  have  been  more  than 
usually  active  during  the  mild  weather. 
So  indu.strious  that  neighbors  can't  sleep. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  left  on  the  eighth 
for  Boston,  where  she  will  continue  her 
musical  studies  at  the  Boston  Conservatory. 

Several  of  the  students  have  have  had  at- 
tacks of  La  Grippe  and  the  gir'is  at  the  Hall 
have  not  escapecl.    All  are  recovering  now. 


Seminary  seniors  are  receiving  calls  and 
poor  college  seniors  are  looking  for  places  in 
'vvhich  to  free  the  long  imprisoned  thoughts. 

Miss  Agnes  Reed,  '94,  is  teaching  in 
Ingleside  Academy,.  McDonald,  Pa.  Mr. 
Owens  issufi^ering  frotn  nervous  prostration. 

On  the  day  ol  prayer  for  colleges,  Jan  29, 
the  students  listened  to  a  .splendid  sermon 
from  Rev.  I.  T.  Wright  on  the  sin  of  un- 
belief. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  Hall  have 
gone  into  retirement  and  now  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  solitary  seclusion  under 
the  bed. 

The  First  church  has  greatly  improved 
their  music  by  the  addition  of  a  new  organ. 
Miss  Ashenhurst  fills  well  her  position  as 
organist. 

Chambers  and  Littell  have  recently  com- 
posed a  poem  on  life  at  Westminster.  The 
HoLCAD  will  endeavor  to  secure  it  for  early 
publication. 

Perry  Kuhn,  Jr.,  has  very  acute  olfactory 
organs, — he  can  "smell  electricity"  and  will 
be  employed  by  the  new  company  to  de- 
tect leaks. 

Interested  citizens  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  securing  a  Town  Clock  to  be 
placed  on  the  Clark  Building.  Verily  the 
town  do  move. 

John  G.  WooUejr,  the  noted  temperance 
apostle,  will  be  here  March  17.  Admission 
to  all  25  cents.  This  lecture  is  included 
in  the  regular  course. 

Some  of  the  ladies  at  the  Hall  have  open- 
ed a  lecture  bureau,  and  are  prepared  to  ar- 
■n-ange  dates  for  any  of  the  students  who  may 
be  inclined  towards  a  platform  career.  Sev- 
eral are  needed  immediately  to  fill  dates  at 
Fayette. 
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Peacock  spent  a  few  days  in  Cleveland 
during  the  past  month.  He  also  had  a  very 
pressing  engagement  to  fulfill  at  a  town  not 
many  miles  from  Cleveland. 

Prof  Thompson  in  Astronomy — "Where 
hi  the  heavens  should  we  look  for  the  Ver- 
nal Equinoctial  point  at  sunset  on  June  21st? 
An  audible  smile  goes  round  the  class. 

Miss  Alda  Kraeer  left  Monday  afternoon, 
Feb.  10,  for  Boston,  where  she  will  enter 
The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  best  wishes  of  many  friends  go  with 
her. 

Hereafter  the  Chorus  Class  will  practice 
behind  locked  doors.  Prof  Hahn  is  afraid 
some  of  the  harmonious  strains  will  escape 
before  he  can  capture  them  for  his  grand 
concert. 

Work  in  the  labratory  has  become  .so  in- 
teresting of  late  that  Prof  Freeman  has 
found  it  necessary  to  have  another  member 
of  the  senior  class  added  to  his  staff  of  as- 
sistants. 

Faculty,  students,  and  people  of  the  town 
manifest  their  deep  interest  in  Prof  Mitch- 
ell during  his  serious  illness.  We  earnest- 
ly hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  combat  the 
treacherous  fever. 

Mi.ss  Anna  Duncan  has  charge  of  the 
work  for  the  ladies  in  the  Gymnasium.  All 
the  different  departments  are  being  better 
equipped  why  cannot  we  have  more  atten- 
tion given  to  elocutionary  training? 

Lo.st — on  Monday,  Feb.  3,  at  Ladies' 
Hall,  one  pair  overshoes,  size  12^4.  .  Any 
information  concerning  same  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  A  reward  will  be  paid  for 
the  return  of  the  shoes  and  no  questions 
asked.  Address  all  communications  to  the 
Financial  Agent  of  Westminster  College. 


The  electric  lights  in  chapel  make  quite 
an  improvement.  Would  that  the  class 
rooms  were  thus  lighted,  then  in  Geome- 
try "while  morn  walks  o'er  the  dew  of  the 
high  ea.stern  hill"  we  could  see  the  figures 
on  the  board. 

Last  week,  one  afternoon,  two  people 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  taking  a  cross 
cut  through  the  fields  on  their  return  from 
a  walk.  Will  some  one  who  knows  please 
explain  why  they  did  not  come  back  as  they 
went — the  long  waj'. 

The  Sweedish  Quartet,  March  6.  This 
is  the  last  entertainment  on  the  cour.se  for 
this  season.  Reserved  seats  on  sale  at  usual 
place.  The  Sweedish  Quartet  is  one  of  the 
best  concert  companies  on  the  road.  Every- 
where they  have  been  highly  praised. 

The  New  Wilmington  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.  have  organized  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  have  been  elected  :  Pres.  and 
Sec'y,  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.;  Gen.  M'gr,  Prof. 
W.  J.  .Shields;  Chief  Engineer,  Grear  Sew- 
ell  ;  Chiet  Lineman,  T.  M.  Black.  Edgar, 
Trainer,  Shira  and  others  are  in  the  line  of 
promotion. 

The  days  luive  rume  and  the  days  liave  gone 
And  a  year  has  passed  away  ; 

And  the  Hou  wd  crew 

Will  bid  adieu 
To  all  their  patrons  to-day. 

To  those  that  stand  on  the  college  strand 
All  ready  to  take  the  helm, 

May  your  voyage  be 

O'er  a  traniiuii  sea 
And  success  be  your  golden  realm. 

The  detective  work  of  some  of  the  Jun- 
iors is  surpassed  only  by  the  thrilling  ad- 
ventures of  Sherlock  Holmes.  With  only 
a  piece  of  the  class  colors  to  guide  them 
these  disciples  of  Pinkerton  discovered  a 
clue  to  the  programs  which  di.sappeared  so 
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snddenh'  on  the  second  night  of  Junior 
orations.  After  working  on  the  case  for 
fully  four  minutes  and  eleven  seconds, 
during  which  time  the}'  neither  ate  nor 
slept,  these  latter  day  "sleviths"  went  forth 
and  rescued  the  stolen  property  from  its 
concealment.    'Twas  a  hard  task,  tho. 


O  V  EST  I O  N  S  A  N  D  A  N  S  Wi",  K  S . 

H.  D.— On  the  ex  ening  of  Feb.  2,  I  saw  a 
young  man  step  to  the  side  of  a  young  lady 
as  she  came  from  the  First  U.  P  church, 
and  they  started  towards  her  home  togeth- 
er. But  when  they  had  gone  a  short  di.st- 
ance  the  young  man  suddenly  turned  back, 
and  sought  the  company  of  another  young 
lady.  Can  you  inform  me  who  the  young 
gentleman  was,  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  .strange  actions? 

Ans. — Oh,  yes  !  It  was  Cooper,  Jr.,  and 
he  was  merely  the  victim  of  a  case  of  mi.s- 
taken  identitv. 


Z.  M. — What  young  lady  at  the  Hall  has 
become  very  fond  of  cider  since  the  holida\'s? 

Ans. — The  answer  to  the  above  question 
will  appear  in  the    next   number  of  the 

HOLCAD. 


O.  K.  S. — A  and  B  have  laid  a  wager  on 
the  number  of  hairs  in  Chamberlain's  mou.s- 
tache — A  betting  there  are  thirteen,  and  B 
twelve.  Can  you  find  out  for  us,  and  an- 
.swer  through  the  Holcad? 

Ans. — This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to 
decide.  The  Holcad  made  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  parties  to  the  bet,  and  found  that  there 
are  apparently  thirteen  hairs  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  are  in  reality  but 
twelve,  one  being  split,  thus  appearing  as 


two  separate  and  distinct  individual  hairs. 
Under  the.se  circum.stances  the  Holcad 
was  about  to  decide  that  the  bet  should  be 
declared  off,  when  Joe  nobly  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  wise  man,  and  decided  the  matter 
in  favor  of  A,  for  the  reason  that  he  (Joe) 
feels  another  hair  coming-  beneath  the  skin. 


M. — No.  If  you  want  the  use  of  the  Hall 
librar}-  on  Friday  nights,  it  will  not  be  ab- 
solutely neses,sary  to  make  arrangements 
for  taking  dinner  at  the  Hall  on  that  day, 
altho  that  would  be  your  safest  plan. 


qjTj]UTj;inJTJTJTtnjn-rui^ 

COLLEGE  WORLD.  | 

The  oldest  college  in  the  world,  Moham- 
medan, at  Cairo,  was  1,800  years  old  when 
Oxford  was  founded. 

Columbia  has  a  traveling  scholarship  of 
$2,000,  with  the  condition  attached  that  the 
winner  .shall  spend  two  years  abroad.  • 

Princeton  has  1,088  .students  this  year,  21 
less  than  last  year.  The  .slight  falling  off 
is  attributed  to  the  raising  of  the  .standard 
of  admission. 

Amherst  College  will  send  out  an  astro- 
nomical expedition  to  observe  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  next  August  from  the  Japanese 
island  of  Yeso. 

Only  recently  has  England  realized  the 
importance  of  the  college  journal.  Her  first 
college  publication  conies  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburg. 

The  Amherst  faculty  has  lately  ruled  that 
no  undergraduate  who  is  seriously  behind 
in  his  work  may  take  part  in  any  public 
game  or  entertainment,  without  first  con- 
sulting a  committee  of  the  faculty. 
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The  commissioners  on  the  Venezuelan 
Boundary  Committee  are  graduates  of  Yale. 

The  juvenility  of  American  colleges  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  notes,  entitled 
"Colleges  a  Century  Since,"  taken  from  The 
Colonial  Magazine  : 

"Yale  boasted  of  one  brick  building  and 
a  chapel  'with  a  steeple  125  feet  high  !'  The 
faculty  was  a  president,  a  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  three  tutors. 

"Harvard  University  had  four  brick 
buildings ;  the  faculty  consisted  of  a  presi- 
dent and  six  professors,  and  in  its  halls 
thronged  130  to  160  students. 

"Dartmouth  College  100  years  ago  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  building  150  feet  long, 
50  feet  wide  and  36  feet  high.  English 
grammar  and  arithmetic  were  text-books 
in  the  Sophomore  year. 

"Princeton,  the  greatest  Presbyterian  col- 
lege, was  a  huge  stone  edifice,  its  faculty 
consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
one  profes.sor,  two  ma.sters  of  languages. 
There  were  seventy  students. 

"Tlie  greatest  Episcopal  college  in  the 
United  States  was  William  and  Mary's. 
It  was  under  royal  and  .state  patronage  and 
was,  therefore,  more  substantially  favored 
than  most  of  our  American  schools.  At 
this  time,  it  is  .said  in  a  curious  old  State 
report,  the  college  was  a  building  of  three 
.stories,  'like  a  brick-kiln  and  had  thirty 
gentlemen  students.' 

I    MUSIC  AND  ART.  | 

d"iIr^ruTJiInjTJTji>tJir^^ 

Music  is  melody  to  which  the  world  is  the 
text. — Se/iope)i/ianer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Miller,  '96,  spent  Sabbath,  Feb. 
2,  with  friends  in  New  Castle. 

In  ten  performances  Paderewski  has 
drawn  over  $50,000  in  a  few  eastern  cities. 


A  recital  by  advanced  pupils  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  Chapel  soon  to  which  tlie  general 
public  is  invited. 

The  newly  organized  chorus  class  has 
begun  work  upon  a  concert  which  promLses 
to  be  one  of  the  musical  features  of  the 
year. 

Only  the  best  singers  have  been  retained, 
and  admission  to  the  rehearsals  is  limited  to 
the  membership. 

Miss  Maude  Stunkard  has  recently  enter- 
ed the  Conservatory.  East  Brook  furnishes 
a  number  of  students,  all  of  whom  are  good 
workers. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  vSherwood,  the  pianist,  has 
returned  from  Europe.  Besides  his  teach- 
ing he  will  do  a  large  amount  of  concertiz- 
ing  during  the  .season. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  given  recent- 
ly by  the  Pitt.sburg  School  of  Design.  The 
painting  which  attracted  most  attention 
was  one  entitled  "In  Days  Gone  By.  ' 

One  of  the  most  promising  concert  sing- 
ers of  today  is  Mi,ss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  is  now  studying  in  Eondoii. 
No  voice  in  history  is  comparable  to  hers 
in  range  and  purity  of  tone. 

The  fact  that  .some  pieces  of  music  are 
more  popular  than  others  does  not  .stamp 
them  as  being  superior.  Were  every  opin- 
ion and  doctrine  true  which  finds  the  larg- 
est number  of  believers,  heathenism  would 
be  preferable  to  Christianity. — K'aii  Mcrz. 

Mi.ss  Hodgens  has  just  finished  painting 
a  most  beautiful  plate.  It  represents  a  man 
with  his  hat  off  in  courtesy  to  a  woman  who 
is  approaching.  The  soft  white  in  the  wo- 
man's dress,  the  rich  coloring  in  the  man's 
coat  and  the  delicate  tint  of  the  faces  are 
all  brought  out  by  the  green  foliage  of  the 
backgrovnid. 
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I       ATHLETICS.  | 

BASK  BALL  GOSSIP. 

BY  THE  KKPORTER. 

Seven  home  run  bats  have  arrived  for 
the  boys. 

Prof.  McElree  will  play  his  usual  fast 
game  at  second. 

Manager  Linn  Breaden,  of  the  vSecond 
Team,  hails  from  Sunbury  suburbs. 

A  large  and  varied  a.s.sortment  of  animals 
are  to  be  seen  daily  training  in  the  cage. 

Edmunds  has  a  new  code  of  coaching  sig- 
nals beginning,  "Steady,  Boss,"  "So  0-0 
Bo.ss." 

McPeak  has  decided  not  to  play  ball  this 
season,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  .serious 
study. 

B.  McElree,  algebraist  etcetera,  has  solv- 
ed the  problematic  in  parabolas  and  will 
connect  with  .same. 

Two  new  curves  arrived,  early  this  month, 
addre.s.sed  to  Wilhelm.  They  were  ordered 
when  Harry  was  East  last  fall. 

Wm.  Marshall,  ye  pedagogue,  ex-ofiicio, 
will  be  on  hand  with  his  "Shoot  'em  over," 
and  "Somebody  better  come  heah-h." 

Guilford,  our  genial  first  baseman,  has 
been  signed  by  Manager  Pete  Porter  of  the 
\'ictors.  He  will  assist  in  coaching  the 
team. 

vSince  la.st  seen  on  the  diamond  Harry 
Phythyon,  the  popular  short  stop,  has  raised 
a  mou.stache  and  has  had  his  eyes  iocused 
by  a  specialist  in  Pittsburg.  Unless  he  gets 
the  measles  or  some  other  complication,  he 
will  play  the  game  of  his  life.  He  has  as- 
sured the  manager  that  he  will  not  study 
too  hard. 


Base  ball  games  have  already  been  .secur- 
ed with  State  College  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  The  indications  are  very  favor- 
able for  a  game  with  Oberlin,  and  probably 
also  with  Hiram. 

Applications  for  position  as  umpire  and 
official  scorers  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Athletic  Association  on  and  after 
March  j .  Two  umpires  and  two  scorers  are 
needed.  Reference  should  accompany  ap- 
plications. 

The  two  classes  at  the  g\'m.  had  quite  a 
lively  contest  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fir.st. 
The  events  displayed  the  fact  that  W est- 
min.ster  has  considerable  excellent  material, 
which  may  be  worked  up  into  first  class 
athletes  for  the  spring  meets. 

Manager  Pierce  has  already  arranged  the 
following  as  part  of  the  schedule  for  the 
coming  base  ball  season  :  State  College,  at 
StHte  College,  April  28  ,  W  &  J.  at  Wash- 
ington, May  2d  ;  P.  A.  C,  at  Pittsburg, 
May  23  ;  Geneva,  at  Beaver  Falls,  May  25. 
At  New  Wilmington,  Geneva,  May  16,  and 
W.  U  P.,  June  17. 

A  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  January  3i.st., 
at  which  a  great  deal  of  business  of  import- 
ance was  transacted.  Mr.  Pierce  was  pres- 
ent, and  reported  progress  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  schedule  of  games  for  the  coming 
baseball  .season.  It  was  voted  to  have  the 
association  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to 
make  an  attempt  to  secure  the  inter- colle- 
giate field  meet  here  next  spring.  The 
matter  of  entering  into  contest  with  Grove 
City  in  aii}'  athletic  games  was  talked  of, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  great  manj'  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  who  are  not  in 
favor  of  having  an3'thing  more  whatever  to 
do  with  the  people  from  G.  C.  Mr.  Pierce 
resigned  the  position  of  manager  of  the  base 
ball  team,  and  Hauley  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 
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GAMES  AT  VASSAR. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  some  Athlet- 
ic sports  at  Vassar  : 

One  hundred  yards  dash — won  by  Miss 
Vassar.    Time,  15 '4  seconds. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  run — won 
by  Miss  Haight.    Time,  36)4.  .seconds. 

Running  Broad  Jump — won  by  Mi.ss  E. 
Lester  Baker  with  a  jump  of  1 1  ft.  5  in. 

Running  high  jump— won  In'  Mi.ss  Laura 
J.  Brownell,  with  a  jump  of  4  feet  <S  inches, 

One  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle 
race  — won  by  Miss  Ida  C.  Thallon.  Time 
25  seconds. 


I      EXCHANGES.  | 

Laughter's  wrinkles  mock  tho.se  of  time. 

Life,  like  the  waters  of  the  seas,  freshens 
only  when  it  ascends  toward  heaven. 

Every  difficulty  slurred  over  will  be  a 
ghost  to  di-sturb  your  repose  later  on. 

The  Woman's  Edition  of  the  Bucknell 
Mirror  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  ladies 
of  the  institution. 

The  article  on  "Harmony  and  Discord," 
in  the  Raveiings  for  January  31st,  is  v/ell 
written  and  deserving  of  notice. 

"Why  is  leap  year  fatal,  please?" 
Asked  a  little  girl  of  tliree  ; 
"If  she  misses  then,  its  Miss  for  life," 
The  old  man  said,  said  he. 

Freshman  year,  "Comedy  of  Errors." 
Sophomore   year,    "Much   Ado  About 
Nothing." 

Junior  year,  ''As  You  like  it." 

Senior  year,  "All's  well  that  ends  well." 


The  DyiHDuo  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  "Moral  Culture  in  College  Life," 
which  shows  that  much  depends  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals  while  in  college. 

In  the  beginning  man  was  created  with 
a  funny  bone  and  to  this  day  he  laughs  in 
his  sleeve.  He  is  the  only  animal  that 
laughs  except  woman  who  at  present  laughs 
more  than  man,  perhaps  on  account  of  her 
sleeves. 

To  be  yourself  may  be  good  or  bad.  To 
follow  your  own  inclination  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  others  is  extremely  selfish. 
But  to  adapt  yourself  conscientiously  to 
your  surroundings  without  becoming  arti- 
ficial is  certainl}'  commendable.  Be  your- 
self, but  be  your  best  self. 

WILL  SHE  ? 
When  the  coming  woman  gets  here, 
Will  she  oHer  up  her  seat ; 
Will  she  offer  her  umbrella 
When  there's  rain,  or  snow,  or  sleet? 
Will  she  help  us  in  the  wagon  ? 
Will  she  bait  the  fishing  hook? 
Will  she  step  into  the  water 
That  we,  dry,  may  cross  the  brook  ? 
Will  she  seize  a  rail  and  rescue 
When  a  bully  chases  us? 
Will  she  push  the  wheezy  mower 
Every  eve  and  make  no  fuss? 
Will  she  run  the  locomotive? 
Shovel  coal  and  handle  brakes? 
Will  she  level  mount  and  forest. 
Carry  bitters  for  the  snakes? 
Will  she  march  to  bloody  battle, 
.Snap  her  lingers  at  the  hurts? 
Well,  I  guess  not  ;  she  will  merely 
Hide  behind  her  husband's  skirts. 

— Adklbrrt. 
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"  THE  ETERNAL  EPIC." 

A  flaniinjj;  sword  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
"  Tree  of  Life."  Clouds  of  misery  and  woe 
float  o'er  the  sm-cursed  earth.  No  lon_o;er  is 
visible  the  countenance  of  Him  whose  throne 
is  Heaven.  The  anthems  of  joy,  chanted 
through  the  realms  of  the  Holy  City,  are 
hushed;  and  instead  is  heard  the  bi'.ter  wail 
of  angelic  hosts.  "The  throne  of  eternal 
love"  becomes  one  of  stern  judgment,  trom 
which  sallies  forth  the  painful  sentence  of 
death.  Man,  the  husbandman  of  Eden,  '  made 
alter  the  image  of  God,"  has  erased  that  bright 
and  glorious  image  and  descended  to  the 
depths  of  sin  and  tolly.  Doomed  to  eternal 
toil  and  suffering,  life  a  burden  and  death  a 
tear,  stands  the  yet  glorious  wreck  of  the 
crowning  work  of  God's  creation.  That  once 
pure  immortal  dove — immortal  still  though 
rent  from  its  greatest  source  of  life — where — 
Ob,  where  shall  it  fiud  a  nest, 
A  place  where  it  oiay  but  rest ! 

What  mental  agony  shrouds  that  once  m- 
vincible  hope  !  Fallen  from  that  paradisaic 
eminence  of  God's  favor,  to  the  lowest  extrem- 
ity of  lite  and  hope,  well  might  the  crowning 
work  of  the  Almighty's  hand  have  exclaimed 
from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul— "Oh,  wretched 
man  that  I  am  ! — Woe  unto  me,  for  I  have 
sinned  !  "  Ah,  well  might  he  have  pleaded  in 
doleful  strain — 

"Oh,  take  me  from  the  scornt'nl  eves, 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  linger  cannot  reach!" 
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Awful  indeed,  the  dusky  gloom  occasioned 
by  the  eclipse  of  that  heavenly  luminary!  But 
shall  the  darkness,  black  with  sin,  forever  hover 
o'er  the  quivering  soul  of  man  ?  Shall  the 
light,  beaming  from  the  smile  of  the  Almighty's 
face,  ne'er  dawn  again.''  In  the  midst  of  this 
fearlul  dilemma  ot  man's  existence,  "  light 
arises  in  gloom";  the  Incarnate  God  issues 
torth  trom  the  portals  of  Heaven  and  pene- 
trates the  dismal  darkness  of  sin  ;  He  lends  a 
friendly  hand  and  speaks  a  soothing  word; 
and,  lo,  in  this  time  of  need.  He  'pours  into 
the  wounded  heart  of  man  the  "balm  of 
Gilead,"  and  extends  to  him  the  "bread  and 
water  of  life. " 

"The  human  mind  refuses  to  believe  in  a 
universe  without  a  purpose,"  and  so  in  that 
soul  are  awakened  powers  that  will  not,  ca)i  not 
be  silenced.  From  it  is  heard  a  voice  saying, 
"All  hope  is  not  lost."  The  celestial  atmos- 
phere fans  the  last  and  only  smoldering  ember 
of  dying  hope  and  dis])air,  and  it  flames  into 
bright  and  glowing  possibilities.  Believing  in 
his  ability  to  enter  and  possess  the  realms  of 
that  place,  where  all  is  good,  noble,  God-like, 
man  wakes  from  the  swoon  of  death,  thrusts 
off  the  dark  pall  of  despair,  and  rises  from  the 
"  slough  of  despond  "  to  aspirations  of  a  new 
life.  His  bosom  throbs  with  joy,  tor  he  real- 
izes that  eternal  lite  is  withiii  his  grasp. 

But  having  surmounted  the  precipitous  bil- 
lows of  despair,  is  man  content  merely  to  float 
on  the  eddies  of  the  sea  of  lite  ?    'Tis  true  life's 
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ship  is  anchored  to  tlie  "  Eternal  Rock  of 
Ages,"  safe  from  the  tempests  of  hell  ;  but 
rests  man's  ambition  here?  Are  no  higher 
]>ossibihties  attainable? 

The  supernatural  in  man  recognizes  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  turning  aside  to  her  fair  array 
oi  works,  radiant  from  the  touch  of  the 
divine  hand,  man  calls  forth  the  assistance  of 
his  mental  powers  in  unraveling  the  tangled 
skein  of  mysteries.  With  Herculean  efforts 
he  strives  to  reduce  the  chaotic  mass  to  order  ; 
but  reason  gropes  on  in  darkness,  devoid  of 
methodic  truth,  till  God  brings  order  out  of 
confusion.  Then  knowledge  assumes  the  form 
of  utility. 

Nature  unfolds  herself  at  the  magic  touch  of 
man.  Science  reveals  the  secrets  of  her  struc- 
ture. The  caverns  of  earth  give  up  their 
treasures.  The  chemist's  fire  reduces  to  their 
several  elements  the  earth's  components.  The 
dome  of  Heaven,  displaying  with  countless 
diamonds  of  light  the  handiwork  of  God,  af- 
fords opportunity  for  abundant  research  ;  and 
man,  wishing  to  learn  the  truths  that  bring 
hmi  nearest  his  Maker,  marks  out  the  paths  of 
the  circling  systems  in  boundless  space,  and 
wifh  heavenly  inspiratton  foretells  ethereal 
mysteries. 

Perceiving  that  possibility  is  the  stimulus  of 
life,  the  mind  of  man  rises  higher  and  higher 
on  the  ladder  of  philosophical  research,  till 
truth — no  longer  subject  to  confusion — is  firm 
and  sure.  And  the  Christian  philosopher,  his 
soul  aglow  with  divine  love,  exclaims  with  all 
holy  reverence,  "Oh,  God,  TV/y  thoughts  are 
my  thoughts ! ' ' 

But  has  the  acmej^/  been  reached  ?  Rests 
the  mind  of  man  on  the  outstretched  pinions 
of  past  recollections?  Rise  no  other  grander 
thoughts  than  these  ? 

Clothed  v,'ith  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the 
elements  obedient  to  his  will,  and  all  nature 
subservient  to  him,  rightly  does  man  believe 
that  he  is  co- operating  with  God.     He  is 


master  of  all  he  surveys.  He  has  already 
reached  lofty  heights  on  the  scale  of  science. 

"  Yet  heifihts  more  loCtv  heiabts  reveal, 
And  till  the  sonl  with  nobler  zeal 
To  reach  the  summit,  in  the  skies  " 

All  nature,  in  its  primitive  state,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  was  grand  This  footstool 
of  divinity,  in  all  its  beauty  and  sublimity — 
girt  with  crystal  seas,  adorned  with  shining 
lakes  and  silvery  streams,  with  its  whispering 
forests,  its  blooming  gardens,  its  verdant 
vales,  and  its  towering  mountains  that  are 
kissed  with  the  dews  ot  Heaven — all  this  won 
the  approving  nod  of  the  Omnipotent  God. 
But  man,  through  divine  inspiration,  has 
transformed  it.  He  has  created  a  world  with- 
in a  world  ;  a  world  of  science  ;  a  world  of 
art.  To  his  skillful  hand  has  been  given  crea- 
tive powers  almost  divine  ;  but  whilst  the 
universe  sparkles  with  artistic  beauty,  and  the 
wheels  of  science  are  regulated  through  the 
inspiration  of  human  efforts,  there  still  appear 
on  the  heights  beyond,  oj^en  portals  of  higher 
achievements. 

Under  the  sweeping  hand  of  wandering 
Israel  as  he  touches  the  harjj's  sweet  strings, 
o-enius  gives  birth  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  arts — poetry  and  music.  These  God-sent 
emblems  of  purity  bear  aloft  the  essence  of  the 
mind's  most  fruitful  seeds  of  thought,  and  the 
concentrated  brilliancy  of  sparkling  gems  of 
beauty  ;  and  to  the  end  of  time  shall  they  soar 
alcjft,  seeking  to  guide  the  soul  ol  man  ud  the 
grade  of  progress  to  the  .Source  oi  all  sublim- 
ity and  beauty. 

Who  .^an  place  bounds  th.it  may  not  be 
reached  by  the  possible  heights  of  human 
activity!  Eager  minds  are  still  toiling  up  the 
suljlime  heights  of  ingenious  thought,  ever 
urged  on  to  nobler  effort  by  the  constant  dis- 
covery of  higher  possibilities.  Yet  there  are 
heights  Uill  higher  on  this  ladder  of  progress 
— there  are  yet  innumeraole  portals  standing 
ajar. 

In  the  dazzling  light  of  science  and  art,  and 
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tlie  more  glorious  liylit  of  (?hristianitv%  'lis 
true  man  becomes  oiilv  a  "little  lower  thau 
the  angels,"  and  "when  at  last  the  veil  is 
drawn  that  hides  that  viewless  store,  what 
may  noic  seem  the  great  infinite,  impossible, 
becomes  a  new  realm  of  possibilities,  trans- 
cendendy  gl<  rious  and  suljlime. "  'Tis  t/ien 
that  man,  the  hero  of  the  eternal  epic,  com- 
posed by  divine  intelligence,  shall  have  the 
dark  glass  of  impossibility  removed;  and  at 
the  dawning  of  those  golden  hours  w  hich  shall 
characterize  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  he 
shall  stand,  a  victor  cro.vned,  before  Him  to 
whom  nothing  is  impossible.  By  X. 

LITERARY  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA. 

The  eloquent  Bethune  expressed  the  truth 
in  regard  woman's  worth  in  the  field  of 
modern  literature,  where  she  has  certainly  won 
a  place  both  large  and  high,  when  he  said: 
'•What  the  elevation  of  woman  has  done  for 
the  reform  of  social  manners,  her  educated 
mind  has  done  and  is  doing  for  our  books." 
American  literature  owes  much  to  woman.  In 
no  other  country  are  there  so  many  female 
writers  or  so  large  a  proportion  of  women  of 
superior  education.  America  has  furnished 
her  full  share  of  women  useful  and  notable  with 
the  pen,  "and  it  is  among  the  elements  of 
her  centennial  glory  that  her  list  of  those  who 
have  written  wisely  and  with  an  attractive  pen 
is  long  and  bright. 

Woman  stands  as  a  bright  star  in  the  realms 
of  literature.  A  portion  only  of  the  stars  in 
the  galaxy  of  women  who  love  literature  and 
have  been  successful  in  the  paths  ot  literary 
endeavor  can  be  named  here.  Margaret  Ful- 
ler Ossoil  was,  it  is  thought  by  many,  the 
grandest  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
She  descended  from  an  educated  and  refined 
parentage,  and  she  gave  herself  to  study  with 
a  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  seldom  if  ever 
equalled.  It  has  been  said  of  her:  "  Few 
emminent  scholars,  struggling  in  youth  for 
university  honors,  and  preparing  for  a  career 
of  exclusive  literary  labor,  have  made  such 


attainments,  in  the  same  period  of  life,  in 
philosophy  and  various  learning,  as  Margaret 
Fuller  accomplished  long  before  she  was 
twenty. 

On  account  of  reverses  of  fortune  she  was 
led  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and  afterwards  to  teach 
others.  She  was  a  noted  conver.sationalist 
an  1  also  a  noted  writer.  The  most  popular 
newspapers  of  the  day  contained  many  articles 
f.-om  her  pen.  Her  greatest  work,  from  a  lit- 
erarv  standpoint,  is  "Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

She  lived  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
her,  and  those  who  came  to  her  in  sympathy 
for  reforms  or  culture  always  held  her  in 
highest  esteem.  Her  name  lives  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  literature,  an  inspiration  to 
the  student,  a  strength  to  the  reformer,  one  of 
the  noble  women  of  whom  America  may  well 
be  proud. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  a  name  that  will 
live  as  long  as  there  are  lovers  of  freedom  and 
haters  of  slavery  in  our  broad  land  or  even  in 
in  the  world.  .She  was  a  great  reader,  even 
at  an  early  age.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
.Scott  were  among  her  favorite  books.  Her 
deepest  sympathies  were  aroused  for  the 
slave,  as  well  as  her  anger  for  the  abuse  and 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  him.  In  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  her  chief  work,  she  clearly  sets  forth 
the  c(jndition  of  the  slaves  and  the  inhuman 
treatment  they  often  suffered  and  received. 

This  book  has  had  a  wider  reading  than 
any  other  book  written  by  woman.  In  the 
United  States  alone  it  has  had  a  sale  of  half 
a  million  copies  and  probably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion have  been  printed  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  been  translated  into  forty  languages,  and 
also  repeatedly  dramatized  and  represented 
upon  the  stage  with  great  success.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  written  other  books  of  great  inter- 
est. She  rightly  holds  a  very  high  place 
among  the  literary  women  of  our  land.  Her 
writings  had  undoubtedly  a  wide  and  marked 
influence,  inducing   those    political  changes 
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and  military  events  which  preceded  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave. 

Alice  and  Phebe  Carey,  sisters  and  sister 
poets,  are  lovinjyly  remembered.  Their  early 
opportunities  for  edncation  were  slight,  but 
they  were  gifted  with  rare  ability.  They  are 
chiefly  remembered  for  their  poetry,  which 
was  very  popular  at  one  time.  Alice  also 
wrote  stones  and  sketches  which  are  full  of 
charming  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Their 
names  are  almost  always  associated  together. 
It  has  been  said  of  them,  "They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they 
were  not  divicled." 

Emily  Judson,  better  known  by  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Fanny  Forrester,  was  a  literary 
woman  who  struggled  upward  through  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty  and  discouragement  to 
a  high  place  among  the  writers  ol  our  land. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps  Ward  "pos- 
sesses the  artist's  responsiveness  in  a  high  de- 
gree, but  little  of  the  artist's  restraint. "  .She 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  significant  beauty  of  the 
world  and  no  less  sensitive  to  the  appeal  of 
human  pain.  Her  passionate  sympathj  gives 
her  the  power  of  thrilling  the  reader. 

She  early  showed  her  ability  for  telling 
stones.  When  quite  young  she  used  to  enter- 
tain her  schoolmates  by  the  stories  which  she 
improvised  for  their  benefit.  Having  this 
unusual  imagination  she  also  developed  a  con- 
scientiousness as  definite  and  her  word  could 
always  be  relied  upon.  She  received  the  best 
education  provided,  for  woman  at  that  time, 
but  left  school  when  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
devoted  herself  to  mi.ssion  work.  At  length 
her  literary  genius  demanded  her  attention 
and  she  began  to  write  for  magazines.  Her 
pieces  were  always  received  favorably,  thus 
encouraging  her  to  greater  achievements.  Her 
chief  literary  works  are  "Gates  Ajar, "  "Avis," 
"  Dr.  Zay,"  and  "A  .Silent  Partner." 

No  other  woman  among  the  writers  who 
have  arisen  since  the  war  has  received  in  such 
fullness   the    spiritual    inheritance   of  New 


England's  past.  Her  life  and  work  are  among 
our  choicest  treasures.  Both  force  and  sweet- 
ness blend  throughout  her  writings. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  earnest  presentaion  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indian  It  has  been  said  of  her 
"Ramona"  —  "a  truly  native  flower,  though 
gathered  in  a  field  so  unfamiliar  as  to  wear  a 
seemingly  foreign  charm."  It  stands  as  the 
most  finished,  though  not  the  most  striking 
example,  that  what  women  have  done,  notably 
in  literature,  they  have  done  nobly.  She  de- 
voted herself  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of 
the  Indian,  and  eloquently  set  forth  the  wrongs 
and  abuses  which  they  received.  Her  words 
are,  as  it  were,  vivid  word-pictures.  She  also 
wrote  poetry  and  a  few  humorous  works,  but 
she  is  remembered  chiefly  by  "  Bits  of  Travel" 
and  "Ramona."  This  latter  is  intensely  alive 
with  passionate  purpose,  involving  the  reader 
in  its  movement,  even  till  the  pathetic  close. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  of  English 
birth,  yet  her  work  has  so  endeared  her  to  the 
country  of  her  adoption  that  she  may  be 
proudly  claimed  by  the  new  world.  Her 
principal  work  is  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
which  is  still  very  popular. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  daughter  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  was  a  writer  of  fairy  tales  when  very 
young.  While  a  nurse  in  the  army  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  she  wrote  "Hospital 
Sketches,"  Her  most  popular  books  are 
"Little  Women,"  "Little  Men,"  and  "An 
Old- Fashioned  Girl."  Her  books  are  largely 
read  by  the  youth  of  the  land. 

When  engaged  in  the  work  of  composition 
her  characters  seem  more  real  to  her  than 
actual  people.  She  merely  writes  of  them 
what  she  seems  to  see  and  hear,  but  never 
copies  and  seldom  corrects.  She  pulls  aside 
the  curtain  from  before  these  men  and  women 
characters  and  lets  us  see  them  as  they  are. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  excels  in  painting 
simple,  lovely,  perfect  homes,  and  nice,  agree- 
able young  people.    She  has  long  been  a 
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favorite  contributor  to  maijazines,  especially 
those  for  the  young'.  Her  principal  work  is 
"Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 

Mrs.  Julia  Howe  has  published  many  able 
papers  on  social  and  philosophical  subjects. 
Many  of  her  poems  are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  They  express  true  womaly  aspiration 
and  a  high  scorn  of  unworthiness,  but  their 
strongest  characteristic  is  their  fervent  patriot- 
ism which  breathes  through  the  "Battle  Hymni 
of  the  Republic."  She  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  woman's  suffrage  movement. 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  women  writers  have  been 
mentioned  toshow  the  importance  and  the  value 
of  their  work,  as  well  as  the  approval  with 
phich  it  is  meeting.  The  encouragement  of 
the  great  magazines,  from  the  firsi  friendly  to 
woman  writers,  is  an  important  factor  in  their 
development.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  prose, 
the  abundant  work  of  women  during-  the  last 
half  century  shows  a  development  correspond- 
ing to  that  traced  in  the  field  of  fiction.  When 
we  remember  that  a  professional  literary 
woman  was  unknown  in  the  colonial  period, 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  great  advancement 
that  has  been  made.  The  deed,  and  not  the 
word,  engages  the  energy  ot  woman  to-day. 

M.  G.,  '97. 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

History,  teaching  by  example,  is  our  great- 
est philosophy.  Working  together  with  ex- 
perience, it  is  a  mighty  former  of  character, 
both  individual  and  national.  Our  govern- 
ment ought  to  be,  and  is  in  many  ways,  the 
sum  of  the  world's  experimental  wisdom,  for 
we  have  all  history  to  show  us  how  the  na- 
tion's life  should  be  directed,  and  every 
foundered  ship  of  state  betrays  to  eyes  of  wis- 
dom the  rocks  that  were  its  ruin. 

The  records  of  no  nation  are  so  full  of  mod- 
els and  warnings  as  those  of  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  Cheered  by  inspiring  promises, 
trained  and  led  by  the  mightest  commander 
the  world  has  known,  protected  and  guided 


by  the  God  of  the  universe,  Israel  surely  had 
little  excuse  for  disobedience  or  unbelief. 
But  they  were  wayward  as  any  people  of  to- 
day in  their  wanderin.,'s  from  the  truth.  One 
of  their  most  flagrant  crimes  was  committed 
while  their  leader,  Moses,  was  on  the  cloud- 
veiled  peak  of  .Sinai,  receiving  the  moral  law 
from  the  hand  of  God. 

Long  has  the  faithful  leader  tarried,  and  the 
old  impulses  and  habits  of  these  freedmen, 
awed,  but  not  destroyed,  now  bring  on  discon- 
tent, which  culminates  in  their  demand  of 
Aaron,  "Up,  makfe  us  gods  to  lead  us.  As 
for  this  man  Moses  we  know  not  what  has  be- 
come of  him."  Aaron  weakly  tries  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  popular  demand  by  requiring  a 
sacrifice  of  personal  adornments,  but  fails;  and 
soon  a  golden  calf  is  formed  and  worshipped 
with  licentious  revels. 

But  Moses,  on  the  mountain  top  with  God, 
receiving  from  Him  comfort,  strength,  and  in- 
spiration, hears  with  dismay  of  these  trans- 
gressions of  his  people,  and  hurries  down, 
pausing  only  to  plead  for  mercy  in  behalf  of 
the  erring  multitude.  His  keen,  attentive  ear 
detects  the  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth,  and 
soon  there  breaks  upon  his  view  the  reeling, 
shouting  mob.  His  indignation  suddenly 
bursts  forth  in  a  storm  of  passion,  and,  dashing 
in  pieces  the  tables  of  the  law,  he  rushes  into 
camp,  destroys  the  idol,  punishes  the  multi- 
tucie,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  repentant  Le- 
vites,  slays  the  ringleaders  in  disobedience. 
God's  wrath  is  subsequently  shown  by  plagues; 
the  tables  of  the  law,  restored  and  placed  be- 
neath the  mercy  seat,  are  valid  still;  and  the 
penitent  people,  again  forgiven,  resume  their 
journey  to  the  Promised  Land.  How  fitting 
that  the  idol  of  Israel  should  have  been  of 
gold!  Our  model  of  the  grasping,  avariicous 
man,  "Jew,"  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is 
mean  and  sordid.  But  is  it  just  for  us  to  heap 
abuse  upon  the  Jew,  when  we  ourselves  are 
guilty  of  the  same  offense  ?  And  would  it  not 
be  most  fitting  lor  us,  as  citizens  of  this  na- 
tion, to  erect  our  altars  before  the  God  of 
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Wealth  and  bow  at  the  shrine  of  the  Ahiiighty 
Dollar?  Let  us  not  too  soon  condemn  rude 
Israel,  but  late  removed  from  Egypt's  grind- 
ing heel,  when  we,  with  light  and  knowledge 
of  a  later  age,  are  just  as  much  dispoed  to  set 
beiore  us  idols  of  our  own  desires. 

The  common  people  have  long  been  the 
abiters  of  the  fates  of  their  nations.  Any- 
thing that  is  for  their  best  interests  is  the  need 
of  the  nation.  Republics  are  especially  ready 
to  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  it  is  in  such 
nations  that  the  need  of  an  upright  voting 
body  of  common  people  is  most  evident. 
Bryce  .says:  "What  can  be  done  with  a 
people  who  are  their  own  masters,  if  they  be 
not  submissive  to  Diety?" 

We  do  not  reahze  the  extent  of  our  personal 
responsibility  for  our  country's  welfare.  How 
often  does  the  citizen  think  of  the  conduct  of 
the  nation.  "It  holds  no  responsibility  for 
me.  I  shall  leave  the  filthy  cesspool  to  the 
politician."  Does  he  think  it  will  grow  better 
under  the  management  of  those  who  made  it 
foul  ?  Ah,  how  can  people  on  our  nation's 
birthday  shout,  "The  voice  ot  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God,"  and  on  our  nation's  voting 
day,  by  their  own  absence,  i)ermit  the  people's 
voice  to  come  from  those  who  would  ruin  our 
country,  or  else  make  their  party  for  the  time 
their  god,  and  humbly  bow  at  its  command? 

Our  nation  has  said,  like  Israel  at  Sinai, 
'  'All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  will  we  do, ' '  but 
Indian,  Chinaman,  and  Negro  cry  out  against 
us,  We  have  accomplished  in  two  centuries 
the  descent  from  family  purity  to  family  cor- 
ruption, which  required  eight  centuries  in 
Rome  ;  and  the  consecutive  polygamy  of  easy 
divorce  is  hardening  our  national  conscience. 
The  nation  is  bound  to  keep  the  moral  law, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  commandment  of  the 
ten  that  we  have  not  broken  wilfully.  Mani- 
fold are  the  perplexing  problems  before  us. 
May  the  American  people  in  this  hour  of  need 
possess  that  love  for  our  country  and  for  all 
that  is  jusi  and  true,  which  seemed  at  times  so 
sadly  lacking  in  the  Israelites! 


But  we  cannot  expect  good  government  if 
the  leaders  in  thought  and  action  are  neglect- 
ful of  their  duty.  We  have  a  striking  likeness 
to  Aaron  in  some  of  our  legislators  of  the 
present  time.  That  man  who  sits  with  folded 
hands  till  public  sentiment  is  ready;  who  will 
do  whatever  the  dear  people  want.  Shadow 
of  a  man!  Why  does  he  not  arouse  himself 
and  educate  the  public  sentiment,  so  that  it 
will  be  ready  r  Why  does  he  not  let  the 
people  know  what  to  expect  when  they  elect 
him?  Ah,  there  we  find  the  difficulty.  He 
fears  they  will  not  elect  him.  Can  we  have  a 
right  public  sentiment  when  those  who  enact 
the  laws  join  hands  with  lawbreakers?  The 
man  who  excuses  his  misdeeds  on  the  ground 
that  public  sentiment  demands  it,  usuallvgoes, 
for  public  sentiment,  to  the  whisky  dealer  and 
the  Sabbath  desecrator. 

Upon  whom  then  can  we  depend  for  relief 
from  the  corruption  and  danger  of  the  times? 
Certainly  not  upon  the  man  to  whom  party  is 
more  than  principle,  and  tariff  than  the  na- 
tion's life.  Nor  yet  ui)on  the  leader  who 
acknowledges  no  God,  no  moral  obligation, 
and  no  higher  law  than  those  that  they  enact. 
.Such  men  as  these  will  soonest  bring  a  nation 
to  destruction.    Where,  then,  shall  we  look  ? 

The  Christian  statesman  appears  in  the  per- 
son of  Moses  to  answer  this  question.  Ex- 
cited and  extreme,  he  is  a  decided,  fearless 
Prohibitionist.  But  he  places  truth  and  loy- 
alty to  truth  above  his  party.  Yes,  truth 
above  party;  else  reforms  would  never  be 
born,  we  would  stagnate  in  the  slim\'  ooze  of 
corruption,  and  with  all  our  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge and  resources  our  country  would  go 
down  to  ruin.  But  loyally  to  truth  is  better 
in  his  sight  than  party,  sect,  or  wealth,  or  life 
itself  Every  great  lite  has  echoed  the  motto 
of  the  car[)enter  of  Nazireth:  "To  this  end 
was  I  born  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the 
Truth." 

The  hope  of  on.  country  is  in  the  leadership 
of  men  like  this.    They  are  rising,  and  already 
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a  political  refoniiation  is  at  hand,  as  broad  in 
its  designs,  as  raijid  in  its  advance,  and  as 
wonderful  in  the  results  it  will  accomplish  as 
was  the  sixteenth  century  reformation  in  re- 
ligion. How  may  we  help  in  this  reform  ? 
By  our  political  influence?  Perhaps.  Bv  our 
energies  and  .sympathies?  Most  certainly. 
But  let  us  not  have  the  faith  without  the  works, 
the  prayers  without  the  votes.  United,  thev 
will  bring  a  wonderful  reform  into  our  nation. 
And  those  who  in  future  years  shall  recei\^e 
the  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom  will,  from 
their  lofty  heights,  look  down  the  centuries  at 
our  battles  for  the  right,  and  thank  us  for  our 
loyalty  to  God  and  truth  and  countrv. 

VV.  H.  D.,  '96. 

THE  TIGER  AND  THE  MAN. 

.-^mong  the  remarkab'e  events  that  charac- 
terized the  year  1894  were  the  civic  reform 
movements  in  this  country.  It  has  long  been 
conceded  that  the  government  of  our  cities, 
with  their  cosmopolitan  population,  was  by 
fir  the  largest  problem  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
had  to  confront.  The  most  populous  city  in 
our  land  has  long  stood  before  the  world  con- 
spicuous as  a  city  badly  governed.  The  po- 
litical misdoings  in  New  York  city  have  been 
widely  discussed.  Who  is  there  that  has 
heard  of  Tammany  Hal  and  does  not  at  once 
associate  with  that  name  all  that  is  base — even 
in  politics?  How  the  Tammany  tiger  stealthily 
worked  its  way  into  power,  first  cautiously, 
then  boldly,  until  at  last  convinced  that  none 
dare  oppose,  it  reaped  a  rich  harvest  undis- 
turbed ;  how  these  things  were  accomplished 
has  become  a  matter  of  history. 

Under  the  skillful  management  of  its  leaders 
politicil  corruption  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science.  They  soon  discovered  this  funda- 
mental law:  "Money  answereth  for  all 
things."  From  this  they  deduced  their  minor 
laws  of  value  for  man's  influence,  the  rates 
paid  varying  from  thousands  of  dollars  for  this 
man,  to  the  paltry  titty  cents  for  that  poor 
laborer's  vote.    Here  it  was  that  the  briberv 


and  spoils  system  reached  perfection.  Here 
it  was  that  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tammany  tiger  a  system  of  blackmail  existed 
the  like  of  which  the  vvorld  has  not  seen.  And 
all  this  in  a  Christian  country,  in  the  midst  of 
our  boasted  civilization.  Talk,  if  you  will,  of 
dark  ages,  when  benighted  men  bought  and 
sold  indulgences.  But  look  now  at  a  nation 
whose  citizens  are  reputed  learned  and  intelli- 
gent, where  ignorance  is  a  crime,  look,  see 
they  too  buy  indulgences.  Thus  Tammany 
flourished  upon  ill-gotten  gains.  Thus  its 
officers  levied  tribute  and  grew  rich  at  public 
expense. 

Bui  at  last  "its  ofifense  grows  so  rank  that 
it  smells  to  Heaven,"  The  people  awake. 
They  are  aroused  to  action.  The  edict  goes 
forth.  The  tiger  so  long  unmolested  at  its 
feast  is  doomed. 

The  questions  that  naturally  arise  are:  ' '  How 
came  this  awakening  ?  "  "Who  aroused  the 
people  from  their  lethargy?"  "Who  dares 
face  the  fierce  beast  in  its  lair?"  Citizens  had 
often  lieard  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  law. 
Many  had  seen  Tammany  and  its  friends 
trample  under  foot  and  miscontrue  laws  for 
their  own  benefit.  Bui  who  ever  thought  that 
these  lawbreakers  could  be  stopped?  "The 
tiger,"  they  said,  "is  invulunerable."  And 
Tammany  believed  and  encouraged  this  super- 
stition. 

True,  occasionally  in  pulpit  and  on  rostrum 
some  were  bra\'e  enough  to  denounce  this  per- 
sistent wrong-doer.  But  their  efforts  lacked 
concentration.  As  well  might  the  engineers 
have  attempted  to  clear  New  York  harbor  of 
Hell  Gate  by  setting  off  firecrackers  upon  its 
surface.  To  remove  that  great  obstruction  to 
navigation  it  was  nece.ssary  to  tunnel  the  rock 
in  every  direction,  carefully  place  the  explo- 
sives, connect  all  by  wire,  and  at  a  given  sig- 
nal send  the  electric  current  on  its  mission  of 
destruction.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
an  awful  upheaval,  and  Hell  Gate  was  no 
more.  To  overthrow  the  great  obstruction  to 
good  government  in  New  York  city  it  was 
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necessary  to  plan  and  execute.  Who  could  do 
this? 

You  perhaps  remember,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  reading  in  your  daily  papers  ol  a  New- 
York  clergyman  who,  from  his  pulpit,  boldly 
denounced  the  all-powerful  Tammany.  Many 
doubted  his  sincerity.  They  thought  his  aim 
was  to  gain  notoriety.  The  Tammany  tiger 
was  not  alarmed.  Such  things  had  occurred 
before.  "Give  us  facts,"  it  said.  "Prove 
your  charges." 

To  the  surprise  of  all  the  sermons  continued 
with  alarming  regularity,  breathing  reform  in 
every  sentence.  "There  was  method  in  his 
madness."  Facts  were  forthcoming  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  But  when  you  learned  that 
these  facts  haci  been  collected  by  the  minister 
himself,  not  from  books  and  encyclopedias, 
but  by  actual  investigation  in  the  darker  parts 
of  New  York,  you  were  astonished  and  alarmed 
beyond  measure.  Think  ol  it,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  so  degrading  himself  as  to  go  down 
into  the  paths  of  wickedness  and  vice,  simply 
(as  you  thought)  to  find  material  lor  highly 
sensational  sermons.  Was  he  not  disgracing 
his  holy  office?  Would  he  not  soil  his  priestly 
robes?  .Such  piety  !  Such  unwonted  good- 
ness. Where,  pray  tell,  would  you  have 
gathered  the  facts  for  the  damaging  evidence 
needed  ' 

In  the  earlier  days  of  his  campaign  scorn 
was  heaped  upon  him  ;  he  was  rebuked, 
cautioned,  threatened,  bidden  to  desist  from 
such  a  useless  task.  In  vain  did  they  advise. 
His  motto  was  "  Perge  modo,"  "Only  go 
on."  And  he  did  go  on  until  success  crowned 
his  efforts  and  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  was 
turned. 

All  hail,  say  the  people,  to  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  the  moral  ruler  of  New  York  city. 
And  when  at  last  his  mission  on  earth  is 
ended,  nothing  more  appropriate  can  be  put 
upon  the  monument  that  marks  his  last  rest- 
ing place  than  these  words:  "  He  was  a  good 
citizen  "  "  He  did  his  duly."  And  the  Re- 
public has  need  of  many  such  men.  Strong 


must  have  been  the  faith,  strong  must  have 
been  the  determination  and  conviction  that 
led  him  to  brave  such  obstacles.  His  success 
is  unquestioned.  The  world  has  seen  and  be- 
lieved. 

The  defeat  of  Tammany  seems  wonderful. 
But  it  could  not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been 
for  the  carefully  collected  evidence  presented 
to  the  Le.xovv  committee  by  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  his  agents.  The  bulk  of  this  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  New  York  city,  to  use  the  words 
ot  one  of  the  witnesses,  "was  rotten  to  the 
core. ' ' 

Tammany  is  defeated,  but  not  utterly 
crushed.  Nor  is  the  city  entirely  purified. 
There  is  still  a  Tammany.  There  is  still  a 
tendency  to  continue  in  wrong.  Further  earn- 
est work  will  be  necessary.  We  must  hear 
again  that  warning  cry:  "Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  ol  liberty." 

We  must  learn  that  the  government  of  the 
municipality  is  not  a  party  question;  that  the 
city  is  a  corporation  and  must  be  managed  in 
a  business  way;  that  as  officers  in  any  capacity 
we  should  ask  the  question:  "  Is  this  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  majority?"  not  "  how  does 
it  affect  my  party  1 " 

Again,  when  Christian  voters  realize  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  make  their  influence  felt  at  the 
primary,  the  caucus,  and  the  jjolls,  then  will 
our  executives  rule  in  the  fear  of  the  law. 
Then  will  it  be  demonstrated  that  when  we 
vote  as  we  j^ray  our  prayers  are  answered. 
These  things  having  come  to  pass,  we  shall 
see  bossism,  misrule,  bribery,  misuse  of  funds, 
and  kindred  evils  seek  a  shelter.  And  our 
cities,  now  the  hotbeds  of  iniquity,  shall  step 
forward  and  upward  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilization. 

We  have  reason  to  be  encouraged.  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  the  single  handed  con- 
flict between  tiger  and  man.  We  have  seen 
the  man  victorious.  All  good  citizens  are  be- 
coming interested.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,   numbering  over   2,000,000  young 
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people,  are  taking  up  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship.  Aye,  the  tigers  of  misrule 
are  doomed.  The  people  have  spoken.  No 
longer  shall  there  be  single-handed  battle,  but 
hundreds  and  thousands  will  fight  corrupt  po- 
litical rings  in  every  city.  With  our  cities 
cleansed  may  we  not  hope  for  better  things  in 
State  and  Nation? 

What  a  glorious  close  this  to  the  centurv 
that  has  witnessed  the  grandest  achievements 
of  man  !  To  all  the  triumphs  of  science  and 
art,  of  education  and  religion,  of  commerce 
and  discovery,  shall  we  not  add  the  triumph  of 
the  people — clean,  straightforward,  honest 
government  in  nation.  State,  and  city?  Shall 
the  grand  work  of  reform  begun  in  this  century 
be  carried  on  in  the  next?  And  I  hear  the 
answer  rising  trom  the  good  in  every  city  and 
village  in  the  land — 

"It  shall  he  sdI    It  shall  he, 
Then  will  yon  see 

The  tree'iian  casting  wiih  unpurchased  hand 
ThM  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  laud  " 

A.  G.  BOAL. 


THE  MASSES. 

In  speaking  of  the  masses  we  regard  them 
not  only  as  the  many,  but  as  the  weighty,  and 
the  statesman  and  the  moralist  look  with 
mingled  solicitude  and  respect  upon  them  as 
in  number  and  gravity  representing  the  future 
of  our  nation. 

And  in  the  progress  of  national  life  the  great 
question  of  the  day  is,  how  shall  we  get  hold 
of  the  masses.  Princes  and  nobles  and  all  the 
great  rulers  and  leaders  of  our  time  are  study- 
ing the  temper  of  the  people,  and  ready  to 
confess  that  however  little  should  be  done  by 
the  people,  everything  should  be  done  for  the 
people. 

We  have  respect  for  the  masses  in  their 
most  obvious  aspect  or  regarded  simply  as 
quantity.  If  a  great  mountain  impress  us  with 
its  grandeur,  why  not  that  vastly  more  mighty 
and  significant  mass,  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings, such,  for  instance,  as  make  up  the  popu- 
lation of  a  great  citv.  The  nature  of  our  respect 


for  this  mass  must  depend  upon  the  mind  they 
have  or  the  life  they  live  ;  but  considered  as 
so  much  mere  volume  of  human  existence, 
they  have  an  immense  miportance  in  our  eyes. 
Viewed  as  the  highest  of  animals,  man  is  a 
most  impressive  creature,  more  than  a  match 
for  the  lion  or  the  elephant.  What  shall  we 
say  then  of  a  million  or  sixty-five  millions  of 
these  creatures  gathered  as  one  people? 

Now  surely  this  sense  of  being  one  mass,  or 
the  consciousness  of  being  part  of  the  multi- 
tude gives  us  an  interesting  and  important 
view  of  mere  numbers,  even  without  entering 
mto  the  higher  forms  of  consciousness  that 
deal  with  qualities  of  character  rather  than 
with  numbers  ot  persons.  Thus  the  feeling 
that  we  belong  to  a  nation  of  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  people  has  within  it  a  certain  meaning 
and  power  before  we  begin  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  our  people  or  consider  the  grounds  of 
our  fellowship  and  progress. 

We  are  now  able  to  feel  the  existence  and 
presence  of  great  numbers  as  never  before, 
and  the  telegraph,  the  railroads,  and  the  print- 
ing press  give  each  of  us  a  ubiquity  unknown 
in  olden  times.  Thus  we  not  only  believe, 
from  documentary  testimony,  that  millions  of 
people  live  in  the  great  West,  but  the  nation 
is  so  compressed  by  the  power  of  invention, 
that  the  man  in  New  York  can  shake  hands 
with  his  neighbor  in  San  Francisco. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  present 
age,  they  do  not  fail  to  suggest  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  perils  that  arise.  Since  the  father 
of  lies  began  his  infernal  work  lying  was  never 
done  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  now,  and  almost 
every  week  some  monstrous  falsehood  puts  on 
its  more  than  seven-league  boots  and  travels 
from  Florida  to  Maine,  or  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  in  one  electric  flash.  Rapidity 
of  communication  does  not  of  itself  make  more 
incidents  to  be  transmitted,  but  simply  makes 
transmission  nearlv  simultaneous  with  the  oc- 
currence, a  fact  in  itself  most  significant, 
since  much  that  passes  as  news,  and  is  very 
sensational  and  exciting,  would  have  very  lit- 
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tie  importance  if  left  to  travel  by  the  slow 
coach  of  the  old  lines  of  transportation. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  time  is  the 
pressure  of  news  from  simultaneous  occur- 
rences so  that  we  all  live  not  only  our  own  life, 
but  the  life  ol  the  whole  world  so  far  as  its  mem- 
orable experiences  are  concerned.  It  is  a  iiew 
question  how  this  facility  of  ccjmmunication 
shall  be  employed,  and  we  may  well  be 
startled  when  we  think  of  the  power  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  press  of  acting  upon  the 
minds  of  the  whole  nation  by  telegraphic  sig- 
nals that  throw  the  old  beacon  fires  into  con- 
tempt and  kindle  the  whole  nation  into  a  flame 
at  a  single  word. 

Nece.ssity  and  not  choice  must  regulate  this 
mode  of  communication,  and  all  messages 
must  be  sent  that  business  and  actual  life  de- 
mand. Yet  even  in  what  is  called  positive 
news,  what  room  there  is  for  selection,  and 
what  frequent  cause  for  supi^ression.  News- 
papers that  should  be  public  educators  and 
exert  an  influence  for  truth  and  morality,  are 
from  time  to  time  filled  with  falsifications  and 
filth,  and  not  content  with  a  week  day  edition 
some  of  them  publish  a  Sunday  edition,  which 
mostly  contains  all  the  latest  and  choicest 
scandals,  and  the  worse  the  scandal  the  more 
it  is  sought  as  a  news  item.  Is  this  not  cor- 
rupting the  masses? 

Now  that  documents,  oj^inions  and  speeches 
are  transmitted,  what  opportunity  there  is  for 
bringing  higher  morals  and  intellectual  forces 
to  bear  on  the  public  mind,  and  giving  sound 
principles  and  timely  truths  the  marvelous 
power  of  simultaneous  publication  and  popular 
sympathy  throughout  the  land.  Turn  now  to 
a  higher  view  of  the  subject  and  regard  the 
many  not  merely  brought  together  in  space, 
but  as  united  by  some  prevailing  sjiirit.  They 
may  be  united  by  a  good  or  bad  spirit,  accord- 
ing as  a  hero  or  a  crank,  an  apostle  or  a 
fanatic,  animates  or  leads  them.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  whether  it  is  easier  to  move  great 
companies  of  men  by  good  or  bad  motives, 
we  reply  that  popular  passions  always  have  in 


them  decided  elements  of  nobleness  ;  and  how- 
ever blinded  and  mistaken  the  multitude  may 
be  in  their  ideas,  their  purposes  are  never 
wholly  evil.  We  allow  that  animosities  are 
more  contagious  among  the  many  than  friend- 
ships, and  nothing  so  stirs  the  crowd  as  the 
sight  of  a  common  enemy,  and  if  Demosthenes, 
by  his  terrible  invective  against  the  King  of 
Macedon,  kindles  in  the  city  a  fire  of  wrath 
that  burns  to  march  against  Phillip,  and  to 
conquer  or  die,  we  must  remember  that  the 
fire  is  fed  out  of  the  deep  love  of  old  Athens, 
and  if  hatred  touches  the  match  to  the  lamp 
it  is  patriotism  that  supplies  the  oil  and  feeds  it 
continually. 

The  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  press 
should  therefore  bear  this  in  mind,  and  their 
efforts  should  be  to  bring  out  the  good  that  is 
in  man  and  lift  him  above  the  bad,  and  so  as- 
similate the  various  elements  of  the  population 
as  to  produce  the  most  comprehensive  unity. 
The  national  life  is  perpetuated  by  stability 
and  progress,  the  one  being  the  root,  the  other 
the  branches  and  fruit  of  its  prosperity.  He 
is  a  wise  leader  of  the  masses  who  looks  judi- 
ciouslv  to  these  two  ruling  powers  and  adjusts 
them  effectively. 

Without  stability  progress  is  restless,  reck- 
less, fruitless;  and  without  progress  stability  is 
sluggish,  stagnant,  lifeless.  Our  nation  in  its 
fixed  law  and  in  its  changing  and  anim.^ting 
men,  has  combined  the  two  Every  patriot 
must  strive  to  maintain  the  laws  of  our  land, 
that  the  nation  may  be  fixed  in  the  stead- 
fastness of  a  sounci  conservatism  and  quick- 
ened by  the  fire  of  progressive  courage.  God 
h  IS  given  us  our  guiding  law  and  our  moving 
mind,  and  he  will  continue  anJ.  renew  them 
still.  We  feel  this  two  fold  gift  when  we  look 
at  the  flag  of  our  Union.  Those  stars  speak 
to  us  of  laws  of  equity  as  fixed  as  the  eternal 
heavens;  and  those  stripes,  as  they  wave  in  the 
breeze,  tell  us  of  that  mysterious  breath  which 
moves  through  men  and  nations,  that  they 
may  be  born  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God. 

M.,  '96. 
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With  new  duties  come  additional  respon- 
sibilities. This  is  true  in  any  department  of 
life,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
tact  in  oiir  work  as  editors  of  a  college  journal. 
Our  [)redecessors  have  labored  hard  and  they 
have  given  to  our  students  a  paper  worthy  of 
our  college.  We,  too,  will  strive  not  to  tarnish 
the  good  name  which  is  ascribed  to  The  Hol- 
CAi).  The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the 
editors  have  to  contend  is  the  indifference  of 
those  who  should  contribute  items  of  interest. 
The  columns  ot  the  paper  are  thrown  open  to 
the  students,  but  few  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  On  questions  of  importance  to  our 
college  and  students,  we  should  have  the 
opinions  of  many  and  not  of  a  few.  Even  our 
alumni  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  college  paper  at  Westminster.  And  so,  in 
entering  upon  our  work,  we  earnestly  ask  for 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  friends,  that  we  may  present  a 
paper  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  and  a  credit 
to  our  college. 


Another  season  of  orations  has  closed. 
Demosthenes  has  returned  to  his  resting  place, 
and  the  library  no  longer  sees  the  greedy 
Junior  or  the  avaricious  Senior  poring  over 
•'The  New  Era"  and  the  "Winning  Ora- 
tions." Many  hiddL'ii  talents  were  brought  to 
light.  We  were  called  upon  to  behold  our 
ideals,  as  they  stood  before  us.  The  Juniors 
feel  that  the  severest  task  of  the  college  course 
is  over  and  that  they  can  dwell  in  peace  the 
rest  of  their  college  life.  They  doubtless  feel 
able  to  impart  much  advice  to  the  Sophs  as  to 
the  best  metliod  of  preparation  and  delivery. 


We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  another 
school  term.  Looking  back  over  it  we 
see  many  things  which  drew  us  away  from  our 
duties — Junior  orations  and  Senior  essays, 
sled  and  sleigh  rides,  sociables  and  parties, 
but  the  most  important  was  ill  health.  And 
if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  our  physi- 
cal welfare  the  sick  list  would  not  have  been 
so  large.  Oftentimes  a  student  has  to  stop 
work  for  a  time  because  he  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve some  simple  law  of  hygiene. 


A  VISITOR  recently  remarked  that  "a  col 
lege  man  would  always  do  the  right  thing  if 
he  thought."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
sometimes  they  forget  to  think,  and  are  con- 
sequently guilty  ot  much  unnecessary  rude- 
ness. We  would  mention  an  over-abundance 
of  applause  at  public  meetings.  Performers 
like  to  be  appreciated,  but  too  much 
boisterousness  spoils  the  efifect.  Let  us  think. 
Let  us  improve  our  conduct  in  public. 


Our  steam  heating  plant  has  stood  the  test 
ot  the  coldest  weather.  It  has  exceeded  our 
expectations.  The  halls  and  recitation  rooms 
are  always  warm.  The  absence  of  the  stoves 
increases  the  problem — How  should  the  rooms 
be  ventilated?  Prof.  Mitchell's  system  of  ven- 
tilation seems  to  be  a  model  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 
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A  BROTHER'S  ADVICE  TO  A  JUNIOR. 

December  31,  '94. 
Dear  Bro. :  I  hear  grave  reports  of  your 
oratorical  delinquencies  and  inabilities.  Now, 
if  you  were  some  brainless,  obtuse,  wordless, 
idealess  boy,  with  so  much  to  do  that  you 
can't  get  time  to  write  an  oration,  I  would 
scratch  my  head  and  put  in  a  feverish  week 
with  a  dictionary  and  Thesamus  on  vour  be- 
half But  you  don't  need  help.  I  have  more 
confidence  in  you  than  to  work  you  out  an 
oration.  Moieover,  I  have  unwelcome  visions 
of  a  young  man  at  home,  sitting  in  a  comfort- 
able rocker,  shaking  his  sides  over  the  joke 
columns  of  all  the  periodicals  that  arrive,  heed- 
less of  the  demand  made  upon  him  by  his 
professors.  If  you  can't  write  an  oration  now, 
there  are onlv  two  explanations:  i.  You  are 
too  lazy;  laziness  should  not  be  encouraged. 
2.  You  haven't  the  brains,  and  what  is  more, 
you  never  u'ill  have,  and  you  had  better  save 
money  and  leave  college  I  know  this  last  is 
not  the  reason,  for  a  fellow  of  your  standing 
and  reputation  can  write  an  oration  if  he  gets 
at  it.  If  you  haven't  written  any,  it's  time 
you  were  at  it.  It  won  t  just  roll  out  of  you. 
Get  down  to  it,  and  stay  down  !  Work  !  It's 
the  test  of  your  college  lile  !  Don't  choose 
your  subject  hastily  Better  write  your  ora- 
tion hastily  than  take  a  poor  subject.  If  I 
hadn't  so  much  to  do  myself,  I— well,  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  help  you  then.  You  will  look 
with  abundant  satisfaction  on  your  own  oration. 
When  you  write  ine  ne.xt,  say  one  word  about 
the  oration,  and  get  interested  in  it. 

Your  Brother. 

"OUT  OF  PLACE." 

The  above  is  the  subject  of  the  interesting 
lecture  which  President  Ferguson  delivered  to 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience  on  Friday 
evening.  March  8.  The  lecture  committee 
secured  Dr.  Ferguson  in  place  of  an  advertised 
"home  talent  concert."  All  will  agree — no 
offense  to  our  musicians — that  it  was  a  wise 


change.  We  hear  many  good  recitals,  but  it 
is  rare  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  Doctor  lecture.  Before  beginning  the 
lecture  proper  the  Doctor  thought  it  not  out 
of  place  to  explain  that  he  was  a  "  tiller,"  and 
so  carefully  defined  that  term  as  used  by  cab- 
inet-makers. The  lecturer  dealt  mostly  with 
persons  out  of  place  and  persons  in  the  wrong 
place  out  of  place.  We  hope  the  Doctor 
will  lecture  again. 

ART  NOTES. 

Much  beautiful  work  is  being  done  in  the 
studio  this  term. 

Pictures  were  taken  of  the  different  depart- 
ments in  the  studio  on  Tuesda3^ 

A  moonlight  scene  on  a  winter  night  is  al- 
most finished.  All  is  cjuiet  in  the  village 
across  the  river,  and  the  only  stir  is  by  a 
small  company  as  they  wait  to  cross  to  their 
homes  in  the  village. 

"The  Venetian  By-Wav"  represents  a 
street  in  Venice  with  gondolas  passing  along. 
The  coloring  is  delicate  and  the  light  blue  of 
the  sky  is  reflected  into  the  water.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  water  colors. 

The  study  in  still  life  is  a  table  with  shells 
carelessly  arranged,  and  a  back  ground  of  dark 
blue  plush  gracefully  draped,  which  harmon- 
izes with  the  table  and  shells.  Miss  Chapin, 
Miss  Barr,  and  Miss  .Snieallie  are  at  work  on 
this. 

Miss  Hodgen  has  recently  made  a  sale  of  a 
beautiful  bonbonniese,  painted  by  her  under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Branmuller.  The  body 
of  the  dish  is  ornamented  by  graceful  sprays 
of  apple  blossoms,  interlaced  with  a  delicate 
tracery  design  in  gold,  while  on  the  broad, 
flat  surface  of  the  cover,  brought  into  relief  by 
a  landscape  back  ground  which  portrays  beau- 
tifiilly  the  fresh  greens  of  the  early  spring,  is 
the  kneeling  figure  of  Psyche  gazing  on  her 
own  fair  face  reflected  in  "nature's  mirrior," 
the  clear  water  of  a  tinv  sirring.     The  pose  of 
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the  kneeling  figure,  with  one  arm  resting  on 
the  moss-grown  brink  of  the  spring  and  with 
the  other  hand  sHghtly  uplifted,  is  particularly 
good,  while  the  coloring  in  the  flesh  tints  is 
exquisite.  Any  lover  of  rare  china  may  well 
envy  the  fortunate  possessor. 

Fearing  lest  one  of  the  items  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  February  issue  might  be  mis- 
apprehended we  wish  to  make  an  explanation. 
It  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
studio  is  a  place  where  slander  and  backbit- 
ing are  indulged  in,  but  merely  that  the  pupils 
are  verv  sociable  and  carry  on  considerable 
cooversation,  but  not  to  an  extent  which  would 
interfere  with  the  work  to  be  done.  Under  the 
present  faithful  and  efficient  instructor,  who 
has  brought  the  work  done  up  to  the  high 
standard  which  is  now  attained,  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  not  be  tolerated. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Yale  has  twenty  students  from  Hawaii. 

Only  three  women  have  ever  been  granted 
the  title  LL.  D. 

Attendance  at  the  Chicago  University  last 
term  was  nearly  1,600. 

There  are  119  courses  offered  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  at  Yale,  and  just  one  hundred  more 
to  the  same  classes  at  Harvard. 

The  abolition  of  foot  ball  at  the  Northwest- 
ern University  is  being  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  University  trustees. 

Columbia  College  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  about  $9,000,000,  while  that  of  Girard  Col- 
lege even  surpasses  th  it  amount. 

0\r  of  1,112  foot  ball  players  in  eighteen 
leadmg  institutions  during  the  past  season, 
sixty- five  were  disabled  for  a  week  or  more. 

Harvard  has  more  instructors  than  any 
other  college  in  the  United  .States.  Her  total 
is  322,  Yale  has  194,  Chicago  158,  Cornell 
152,  Princeton  77. 

The  college  yell  is  not  known  in  any  other 


countries  than  the  United  States.  English 
students  simply  yell  the  name  of  the  college, 
with  no  idea  of  rhythm. 

Ann  Arbor  students  thought  they  were  heav- 
ily restricted  when  the  two  following  rules  were 
imposed  on  them:  "Students  must  neither 
burn  the  college  buildings  nor  kill  any  of  the 
professors." 


MUSIC. 

The  musical  graduates  will  give  a  recital 
durmg  the  first  half  of  the  spring  term. 

Prof.  Hahn,  in  order  to  have  a  sympathetic 
audience  at  musicales,  has  introduced  solo 
singing  at  notation. 

The  chorus  class  is  now  practicing  the  pop- 
ular "Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  which  they  will  give  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 

The  musical  program  of  the  last  evening  of 
Senior  orations  consisted  of  a  vocal  solo  by 
Miss  Madge  Nelson,  piano  solos  by  Miss  Black 
and  Mr.  Miller,  and  was  ended  by  a  violin  solo 
by  Miss  Reiber. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

BY  C.  A  MERA. 

A  photographic  outing  is  contemplated  for 
next  term  by  the  Camera  Club. 

Miss  Hodgen  has  kindly  consented  to  give 
the  would-be-photographers  a  few  lessons  in 
posing  subjects. 

Some  beautiful  pieces  of  decorated  china 
from  the  art  department  have  been  success- 
fully photographed  by  students. 

About  eight  students  have  added  photog- 
raphy to  their  accomplishments  this  term. 
Some  of  these  declare  that  it  is  the  best  sport 
that  they  have  discovered. 

The  Westminster  Camera  Club  is  still  flour- 
ishing and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  organizations  in  the 
college.    It  has  about  twenty-five  members. 
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Owin<>-  to  Prof.  Mitchell's  illness  his  talk  to 
the  Camera  Club  has  been  postponed  until 
next  term.  Quite  a  number  of  lantern  slides 
have  been  made  for  him  to  be  used  in  illustrat- 
ing his  remarks. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Westminster  Col- 
lege should  not  have  a  fine  e.xhibition  of  pho- 
tographs at  Commencement,  and  a  still  finer  ex- 
hibition at  the  Young  People's  convention  in 
Columbus.  The  Camera  Club  have  these  two 
objects  in  view. 

Before  a  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  Prof. 
Thompson  spoke  about  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  one's  artistic  abilities: 

"The  study  and  practice  of  photography 
have  important  relations  to  eulture  of  the 
mind.  The  application  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  natural  scenery  is  not  so  much  a 
training  of  the  eye  as  it  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  that  looks  out  on  nature  through  the 
eye.  This  training  is  given  in  large  means  by 
landscape  photography.  Whoever  is  on  the 
alert  to  note  beautiful  views  of  nature  that  he 
may  photograph  them,  is  steadily  improving 
himself  in  his  perception  of  what  is  beautiful, 
and  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
commonplace.  Thus  the  aesthetic  faculty 
is  steadily  cultivated,  and  the  result  is  that 
one  so  trained  is  able  to  see  more  in  what 
comes  before  him,  to  remember  it  better,  and 
many  times  travel,  which  otherwise  might  be 
monotonous,  becomes  delightful  to  him." 

LOCALS. 

Have  you  a  petition  ? 
"  Did  you  ever  walk  this  way  ?" 
The  new  bank  has  begun  business. 
Apologies  are  the  latest  in  some  sections. 
"  Pig  euchre"  is  becoming  quite  a  popular 
game. 

Wenner  is  now  principal  of  the  public 
schools. 

.Student  (who  was  out  late  the  night  before) 
—At  the  Hall  ! 


"To  go,  or  not  to  go,"  was  the  question 
with  Thompson. 

Some  of  the  girls  at  the  Hall  have  reached 
Peanut  Heaven. 

Miss  Georgiana  Orr  spent  Sabbath  with 
friends  in  Youngstown. 

Mrs.  Dick  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Hall  vis- 
iting her  daughter  Grace. 

J.  M.  C.  Anderson,  the  shoe  dealer,  has 
moved  to  Lowellville,  O. 

Mrs.  Van  Swearingen,  '91,  visited  friends 
in  town  during  the  month. 

Thompson  wants  attendance  upon  society 
made  optional  all  next  term. 

Miss  McLarn,  '94,  visited  at  the  Hall  for 
several  days  during  the  month. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Ferguson  has  been  called  from 
town  bv  the  death  of  her  brother. 

Last  entertamment  of  the  lecture  course  was 
held  on  Saturday  night,  March  16. 

The  Seniors  want  six  weeks'  vacation  so 
some  of  the  boys  can  "look  up  jobs." 

The  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
wards forming  an  oratorical  association. 

J.  G.  -Smith,  '94,  is  making  a  great  hit  as  a 
member  of  the  Amherst  College  Glee  Club. 

Miss  Bird  Clingan  and  her  mother  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  with  friends  here. 

Candidates  for  positions  on  the  base  ball 
team  are  hard  at  work  in  the  gym.  these  days. 

Salted  taffy  and  ice  cream  are  the  proper  re- 
freshments at  social  gatherings  in  Wilmington. 

' ' '  Lousy '  with  preachers  "  is  the  way  one  of 
the  village  divine  speaks  of  New  Wilmington. 

Mr  H.  (in  Astronomy) — The  year  begins 
on  January  i,  at  12  o'clock  the  night  before. 

Query:  Will  some  one  who  knows  kindly 
tell  why  Mr.  Pierce  is  so  fond  of  black  eyes? 

Prof.  McElree  taught  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  Greek  while  Prof  Mitchell  was 
sick. 

Manor,  Boggs,  and  Chamberlain  were  con- 
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fined  to  the ir  rooms  for  several  days  with  sore 
throat. 

Mr.  Huber  Ferguson  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Crowe,  spent  Sabbath  at  the  home  of  the 
former. 

Miss  Alice  Elliott  had  charge  of  the  Third 
Prep.  Greek  class  during  the  illness  of  Prof. 
Mitchell. 

One  of  the  Seniors  at  the  Hall  keeps  con- 
stantly singing:  "There's  no  place  like 
Hom-o." 

Grove  City  has  dec  dec!  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  contest  in  track  athletics  this  year  with 
Westminster. 

It  is  said  the  Faculty  will  imitate  the  class 
of  '94  and  make  a  big  kick  against  givmg  ora- 
tions next  year. 

Prof  R.  L.  Cumnock  gave  the  closing 
entertaiment  of  the  lecture  course  on  Saturday 
evenmg,  March  16. 

Prof  Mitchell  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending  to  his  duties  in  the  class-room  for 
several  days  during  the  m  inth 

Gibson  has  been  elected  by  the  Seniors  to 
deliver  the  pipe  oration.  McKenzie  v,'as 
chosen  by  the  Juniors  to  respond. 

Why  is  it  that  one  of  the  girls  at  the  Hall 
is  so  fond  of  the  "staff  of  life,"  and  at  the 
table  continually  calls  for  Biead(en)? 

Mrs.  Hahn  was  called  to  her  home  m  In- 
diana by  the  sudden  death  of  her  father,  She 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  the  students. 

On  the  program  of  the  last  evening  of  Sen- 
ior orations  Miss  Margaret  Nelson  was  an- 
nounced as  Mr.  Nevin's  Hearf  s  Delight. 

The  Juniors  held  a  meeting  last  week  and 
decided  to  have  a  Junior  contest.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  contestants  was  left  to  the  Faculty. 

A  petition  has  been  circulating  among  the 
students,  asking  the  Faculty  to  have  the  piano 
played  in  connection  with  the  chapel  services, 

C.  B.  Robertson,  '93,  of  West  Sunbury, 
and  A.  Mac  Wilson,  '94,  of  Kittanning,  spent 


the  Washington's  birthday  vacation  in  town. 

The  favorite  amusement  of  some  of  the  girls 
is  sliding  down  the  balustrades.  They  would 
like  to  see  that  event  on  the  field  day  pro- 
gram. 

The  Juniors  wanted  to  know  if  Dr.  Fer- 
guson was  nervous  Friday  night.  They  ad- 
vised him  to  take  a  long  breath  before  he 
began. 

McPeak  asked  Mrs.  Donaldson  for  a  piece 
of  smoked  glass  with  which  to  view  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon.  Wonder  what  has  weakened 
his  vision  ? 

Rev.  Patton,  of  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  an  elocu- 
tionist of  considerable  note,  has  been  teaching 
some  of  the  students  how  to  train  the  voice  for 
public  speaking. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
Ladies'  Hall  lest  it  be  carried  oft  by  the  strong 
■^regiment  of  young  men  that  has  recently  col- 
lected within  its  walls. 

Miss  Bertha  Houston,  who  has  spent  the 
winter  with  friends  in  New  York,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  good  health  and  is  gladly  wel- 
comed by  all  her  friends  here. 

Trainer  Guilford  intends  taking  the  base  ball 
players  out  for  open  air  work  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
will  be  paid  to  vvoik  at  the  bat. 

Peanuts,  peanuts  everywhere  ! 
On  the  floor  and  in  the  air; 
Scattered  all  about  the  room, 
But,  alas  !  they're  done  too  soon. 

A  certain  lawyer  of  Beaver  is  after  a  certain 
New  Wilmington  boy  with  a  long  stick.  If 
you  would  know  the  reason  ask  B.  who  that 
voung  lady  was  he  met  on  the  train. 

Prof  (in  astronomy) — Locate  the  sun  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  with  Mercury  six  inches  dis- 
tant, Santurn  will  be  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.    Where  will  the  nearest  fixed  star  be  ? 

Dr.  Fergu.son  lectured  in  the  college  chapel 
on  Friday  night,  March  8.     His  subject  was 
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"  Out  of  Place."  A  largt  audience  heard  him 
and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  lecture. 

Philo  Society  elected  the  following  persons 
to  represent  them  in  the  preliminary  contest: 
Owens,  Boal,  and  Taylor.  The  Adelphics 
will  be  represented  by  King,  Brown,  and 
Hezlip. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Missionary  Class  has 
very  interesting  meetings,  and  are  studying 
Smith's  "Short  History  of  Missions."  It  is  a 
book  containing  much  valuable  information 
for  every  student. 

The  students  were  much  disappointed  in 
not  having  a  chapel  speech  from  the  last  lec- 
turer. We  are  sorry  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
situation,  as  lessons  were  not  prepared  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  same. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  wise  economy  the 
lecture  committee,  although  burdened  with  a 
debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  been 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  first  class  course. 

When  you  are  called  before  the  F'aculty 
don't  forget  to  take  your  Sunday  school  lesson 
quarterly  with  you.  They  are  a  great  thing 
with  which  to  intimidate  that  bodv,  so  one  of 
the  Juniors  recently  discovered. 

Great  inducements  are  now  being  offered 
by  the  Camera  Club.  On  application  to  the 
president  any  one  who  c.in  satisfactorily  per- 
form the  duties  of  chaperon  will  be  given  in- 
structions in  the  art  free  of  charge. 

It  is  reported  in  social  circles  of  the  college 
that  a  certain  young  gentleman  flatters  himself 
that  any  lady  in  the  Hall  would  gladly  accept 
him  for  an  escort.  The  gentleman  himself 
knows  who  it  is.    Alas  !  how  sadly  mistaken. 

The  Chrestomath  Literary  Societv  held  an  ■ 
open  meeting  on  Monday  night,  March  ii.  A 
large  number  of  visitors  attended  and  the  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  given 
by  any  of  our  societies  for  some  time,  the  music 
especially  being  of  a  high  order. 

Mrs.  Will  Taylor  {}iee  Miss  Mame  McDon- 


ald), of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  a  former  student 
at  Westminster,  has  recently  passed  through 
a  very  serious  illness.  At  times  her  life  was 
despaired  of,  but  at  this  writing  she  has  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  her  room. 

Dr.  Ferguson  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  in  Pittsburg  on  February  26.  At 
the  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  granting  col- 
lege graduates  the  same  pri\'ilpges  to  teach  in 
public  schools  a.s.  the  graduates  of  .State  Nor- 
mals. 

They  were  a  merry  young  couple,  and  as 
they  strolled  along  the  "Lovers'  Retreat," 
supremely  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  company,  they  were  all  unconscious 
that  other  eyes  than  theirs  could  see  what  was 
done,  or  that  other  ears  could  hear  the  little 
nothings  that  passed  between  them.  But  not 
so,  for  now  others  know  how  to  "walk  this 
way,"  too. 

The  closing  year  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has 
been  very  successful.  The  meetings  have 
been  unusually  good,  the  members  all  earnest 
and  active,  and  attendance  large.  The  officers 
for  the  coming  year  are:  Alice  Elliott,  presi- 
dent ;  Georgiana  Orr,  vice  president  ;  Myrtle 
Cooper,  recording  secretary  and  Lida  Lake, 
corresponding  secretary.  We  hope  to  wel- 
come many  more  into  our  association  next 
term. 

James  A.  Anderson,  a  former  student  at 
Westminster,  but  who  was  compelled,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  to  discontinue  his  studies 
and  seek  a  milder  climate,  is  now  attending 
the  A.  T  University  at  Harriman,  Tenn.  He 
had  :harge  of  the  Greek  classes  ior  some  time 
during  the  fall,  and  from  reports  of  his  success 
in  teaching  that  language,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  what  he  learned  at 
Westminster. 

^  Manager  Pierce  has  .secured  games  for  the 
coming  season  with  the  following  teams  : 
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April  15.  Westminster  at  Beaver  Falls; 
April  20,  Beaver  at  New  Wilmington  ;  April 
27,  Geneva  at  New  Wilmington;  May  6,  Slip- 
pery Rock  at  New  Wilmington;  May  15, 
Grove  City  at  New  Wilmington;  May  20, 
Westminster  at  Grove  City;  June  3,  Grove 
City  at  New  Wilmington;  June  10,  Westmin- 
ster at  Grove  City;  June  17,  Western  Univer- 
sitv  at  New  Wilmington;  June  18,  Western 
Universitv  at  New  Wilmington  ;  June  19, 
Allegheny  at  New  Wilmington. 

A  meeting  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  was  held  at  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Hotel,  Pittsburg,  recently.  Delegates  were 
present  trom  Geneva,  Allegheny,  Western 
Universitv,  Washington  and  Jetlerson,  and 
Westminster.  A  great  deal  of  business  was 
transacted,  among  which  was  the  fixing  of  the 
date  and  place  of  holding  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Athletic  contest.  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville,  made  an  otiter  of  $50  above  expenses  for 
the  contest,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  there 
on  June  i.  Tlie  Western  University  also 
wanted  the  contest,  but  would  promise  only 
$25  above  expenses.  The  association  agreed 
to  strike  out  the  running-hop-step  and-jump, 
the  ball  throw,  and  the  high  kick,  leaving  the 
events  as  follows:  100,  220,  440,  8,8So-yards 
dash,  mile  run.  120,  220  yards  hurdle,  run- 
ning high  jum|).  running  broad  jump,  pole 
vault.  2-mile  bicycle  race,  throwing  16  pound 
hammer,  putting  16-pound  shot,  mile  walk. 
The  tollowing  was  adopted  relating  to  base 
ball :  ' '  Every  player  must  be  an  undergraduate, 
must  be  a  regular  matriculated  student,  must  be 
an  amateur,  except  members  of  the  faculty. 
When  disputes  ai'ise  or  games  are  protested, 
the  cjuestion  is  left  to  the  executive  committee, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final." 


EXCHANGES. 

Do  everything  you   undertake  as  though 
your  future  depended  upon  the  result. — Ex. 
Vassar  students  are  proud  to  .say  that  not  one 


of  their  students  have  ever  been  divorced. 

—  Ex. 

The  deportment  of  the  pupil  varies  directly 
as  the  distance  from  the    professor's  chair. 

—  Ex. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  served  as  a  waiter 
and  as  a  tutor  during  his  college  course  at 
Harvard. — Ex. 

Dr.  Franklin  once  said:  "Dost  thou  love 
life  ?  Then  do  not  scjuander  time,  for  that  is 
the  stuff  life  is  made  of" — Ex. 

Alas  for  the  rarity 

pf  Christian  charity 

Under  the  snn.  — jKr. 

Criticism,  when  given  in  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, is  helpful.  If  tendered  with  malice,  that 
very  fact  destroys  all  possibilities  of  helpful- 
ness.—  Ex 

In  all  universities  ot  France  there  are  no 
classes,  no  commencement  days,  no  athletics, 
no  periodicals,  no  glee  clubs,  and  no  fratern- 
ities.— Ex. 

A  Freshman  once  to  Hades  went 
For  something  he  might  learn. 
They  sent  him  back  to  earth  again; 

He  was  too  green  to  burn.  — E.r. 

How  much  time  he  gains  who  does  not  look 
to  see  what  his  neighbor  does  or  says  or 
thinks,  but  only  at  what  he  himself  does  to  be- 
come just  and  holy. — Ex. 

The  teacher  asked  :    "  And  what  is  space?  " 

The  trembling  student  said  : 
"I  cannot  think  at  present, 

Bat  I  have  it  in  my  head."  — E.f. 

"The  way  to  sleep,"  says  a  scientist,  "is 
to  think  of  nothing."  But  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  way  to  sleep  is  to  think  it  is  time  to  get 
up. — NortJmeH  Magazine. 

'■  What  is  science  rightly  known  V 
'Tis  the  strength  of  life  alone. 
Life  can'st  thou  engender  never, 
Life  must  be  life's  friend  ever." 

— Geolhe. 

"Hit  am  one  ob  de  fust  principles  ofjom- 
etrv,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  er  man  kain't 
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make  'is  life  er  complete  round  ob  pleasure, 
an'  at  de  same  time  keep  it  square — Ex. 

"  Decline  a  man,"  the  teacher  cried, 

The  maiden  colored  red ; 
"  Decline  a  man,"  the  pupil  sighed, 

"I  can't,  I  won't,"  she  said.  —Ex. 

The  three  ends  of  education  are  character, 
culture,  and  learning,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  of  these  ends  should  never  be  sacrificed 
as  a  means  ol  securing  the  other  two. — Dr. 
Woolsey. 

"  The  Senior  is  the  climax 

Of  earthly  good,  'tis  true  ; 
If  you  can  cap  the  climax, 

Why  not  gown  him,  too  ?"       — Ex. 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, advised  the  students  to  appropriate  the 
day  as  follows  :  Study  ten  hours,  sleep  eight, 
exercise  two,  social  duties  one,  and  meals 
three. 

The  conscientious  Freshhmen  work 

To  get  their  lessons  tough  ; 
The  Juniors  Hunk,  the 
Sophomores  shrink, 

The  Seniors— Ah  !  they  bluflf.  — ^.i- 

Should  work  upon  a  college  paper  be  made 
an  equivalent  lor  an  elective  in  the  regular 
course  ?  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  college 
press. — Ex. 

Love  much  ;  earth  has  enough  of  bitter  in  it ; 

Cast  sweet  into  its  cup  when'er  you  can. 
No  heart  so  hard  but  love  at  last  may  win  it  ; 
Love  is  the  grand  primeval  cause  of  man. 
All  hate  is  foreign  to  the  first  great  plan. 

— EUa  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Her  foul  weather  friend — 

He  came  to  see  her  stormy  nights. 

When  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go; 
She  liked  to  see  him  at  such  times. 
And  so  she  called  him  her  rain  beau. 

— Brunonion.  - 

To  our  parents:  The  catalogue  says:  "  Pa- 


rents are  urged  not  to  furnish  or  to  permit  oth- 
ers to  furnish  their  sons  with  an  undue  amount 
of  money,"  but  please  do  not  think  that  means 
us  and  shut  down  on  our  allowances.  It 
simply  means  the  small  boys  in  Prep.  —  Ex. 

The  first  requisite  (for  study)  is  concentra- 
tion, the  ability  to  direct  all  the  intellectual 
powers  upon  a  subject  and  to  hold  them  there 
for  a  definite  period.  One  should  be  en- 
tirely oblivious  to  the  busy  world  outside. 
Another  is  hard  but  honest  work.  He  who 
rides  through  college  on  ponies  or  keys,  will 
have  to  crawl  or  limp  in  the  great  race  of  life, 
and  will  get  sadly  left. — Kilikilik. 

The  world  will  never  adjust  itself 

To  suit  your  whims  to  the  letter. 
Some  things  must  go  wrong  your  whole  life  long. 

And  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better. 
It  is  folly  to  fight  with  the  Infinite, 

And  go  under  at  last  in  the  wrestle  ; 
The  wiser  man  shapes  into  God's  plan, 

As  the  water  shapes  into  a  vessel. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Politeness  smooths  the  rougher  places  of 
lile  and  paves  the  way  for  greater  achieve- 
ments. It  is  not  a  garment  that  can  be  thrown 
lightly  aside  and  put  on  again  when  wanted, 
but  is  woven  into  the  very  woof  of  our  being. 
Neither  is  it  governed  by  fashion,  but  is 
prompted  by  a  deeper  motive,  the  desire  to 
make  others  happy.  A  gift  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  all,  it  does  not  come  from  study  of 
books  or  scientific  research,  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  that  subtle  talent,  good  sense. — Ex. 

There  is  a  ship  called  Sometime, 

Men  watch  for  it  and  wait, 
One  on  the  shore  impatient, 

And  one  at  the  household  gate; 
Thinking,  ''If  it  come  not  iu  the  morn, 

Then  in  the  eve  it  may  "  ; 
But  one  I  know,  not  thiuking  of  his  ship, 

Worked  till  the  close  of  day, 
Lifting  his  eyes  at  eventime, 

And  there  his  ship  at  anchor  lay.      — Ex. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  beli^v  r  in  th^^  theory 
that  a  man  can  do  better  mental  work  every 
year  to  extreme  old  age  if  he  takes  care  of 
his  body.  He  claims  that  the  mind  grov\s 
s  ronger  and  clearer  as  the  body  loses  vitality, 
and  that  it  is  only  disease  of  the  latter  that  can 
prevent  an  intellectual  progress  tiiat  will  (.n 
to  the  end.  He  is  certainly  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  his  working  theory. 

The  unit  used  in  measuring  the  strength  ot 
electric  currents  was  first  called  '"an  ampere" 
by  the  French  electric  congress  of  1881.  the 
name  being  given  to  it  in  honor  o(  Andre 
Marie  Ampere,  the  F"rench  scientist,  who 
elucidated  the  theory  that  the  magnetism  ot 
the  earth  is  the  result  ot  eleccric  currents  cir- 
culating around  it  from  east  to  west. 

The  standard  Chinese  work  on  coinage 
is  in  twenty  volumes,  and  the  Chinese  money 
itself  is  not  less  bulkv,  as  a  string  of  "  cash  " 
weighing  five  pounds  is  worth  less  than  25 
cents. 

J,  L  DENNISON 

(business) 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR, 

( i.ocA  rit)N ) 

JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

(DOES  BUrilNESS) 

EVERYWHERE. 


For  a  proper  commencement  rig 
or  business  suit  at  a  moderate  price, 
see  him  at 

MORGAN  HOUSE, 

with  samples,  soon. 
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College.    Contaius  all  the  local  news.    $1  per  year. 


CA\  I  OBTAIN  A   PATENT?     For  a 

prompt  answer  an<\  an  lioiiest  opinion,  write  to 
IH I  :  \  N  iV  ('<»..  who  liave  bad  nearly  fifty  years' 
exponi'Mcp  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions .'^trii  tlv  coiilidcntial.  A  IlnnclbooU  of  In- 
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MEAT  MARKP:T, 
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JOS.  MORELAND, 

Dealer  In 

Laflies;  Gents;  Misses'  &  CliiMreii's  Fine  Slioes 

And  Complete  Line  ot  Rubber  Goods. 
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JOHN  SINCLAIR, 
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NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Call  at  W.  C.  ROBINSON'S 
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100  Washington  St., 
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DR.  G.  W.  GREENE, 

No.  6  N.  Mercer  Street,  ■  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
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TREATED  BV 

W.  H.  LEE,  M.  D.,  0,  et  A., 

Graduate  New  York  Optiialmic  and  Aural  College. 
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John  Wright, 

DE.'VLER  IN 

DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES 

Boots,  Shoes,  Carpets, 

AND    CI^NKRAI.  MERCM^XNOISE, 

NEW  WILMINGTON.  PA. 

THE 

ENGLISH  KITCHEN 

LUNCH  ROOM, 

No.  S  South  Mercer  Street,      New  Castle,  Pa. 

OPEN  I     W.  C.  HESS, 

DAY  AND  NIGHT.     |  Proprietor. 

Cleveland  Bicycles 

Are  the  Ijightesf,  Easiest  Running.  Strongest  and 
Most  Durable  wheels  made.  They  have  more  good 
features  than  any  other  make.  Before  3'ou  buy  be 
sure  you  SEE  them.  ALL  fully  warranted  by  spe- 
cial written  guarantee.  Terms  easy.  Prices  reason- 
able.   Write  or  call  on 

JNO.  C.  DWYER,  Agent. 
.54  East  Washington  St.,  New  Ca.stle,  Pa. 

OFFUTT,WHITESCO. 

JIM  riKii. 

^upnitupe  ®ealep§ 

AND 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 

No.  7  7  Wasliiiis'tou  St.,      NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
C.   E.  SMITH, 

Artistic  -;-  Photographer. 

PliotDgraphs  iti  Ail  the  Various  Siyles  and  Sizes. 
102  West  Main  Street      -        GREENVILLE,  PA 
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It  is  fitting  that  the  first  i.ssue  .since  the 
death  of  Professor  John  Mitchell  should  be 
a  memorial  number,  that  thus  may  be 
shown  the  love  and  respect  for  him  whose 
peaceful   departure  to  the  unseen  world 


stilled  the  life  and  activity  of  the  college  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  For  weeks  the  fac- 
ulty and  .students  had  been  anxiou.sly  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  life 
and  death,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
college  might  not  suffer  this  grievous  lo.ss. 
Though  he  was  taken  seemingly  before  his 
work  was  finished  yet  his  influence  will  re- 
main for  years,  a  power  for  good.  It  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  to  the  cla.ss  of  '99  to 
remember  that  during  his  illness,  especial- 
ly the  la.st  few  days,  he  was  cheered  by 
their  thoughtful  gifts  of  flowers.  These 
were  highly  appreciated  not  only  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  but  for  the  thought- 
fulness  and  loving  regard  they  attested. 


The  funeral  services  of  Professor  John 
Mitchell  were  held  in  the  .second  U.  P. 
church,  Wednesday,  March  17th,  at  1:30  P. 
M.  One  side  of  the  church  was  reserved 
lor  the  students,  who  attended  in  a  body, 
the  other  was  crowded  with  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who  had  come  from  far  and 
near  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  honor  and 
respect.  During  the  .solemn  and  impressive 
services  conducted  by  E.  N.  McElree,  the 
deceased's  favorite  psalms  were  sung  by 
the  choir  and  one  of  his  favorite  pas.sages 
of  .scripture,  the  4th  chapter  of  John,  was 
read  by  a  class-mate,  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDow- 
ell, of  New  Ca.stle.  President  Ferguson 
first  .spoke  feelingly  of  his  now  silent  co-la- 
borer and  said  that  in  the  eleven  years  of 
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his  professorship  at  Westminster  there  had 
been  no  serious  breach  of  peace  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  faculty.  Rev.  Snodgrass, 
representing  the  Board  of  Tru.stees,  made 
the  next  addre.ss  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Wright,  who  read  resolutions  from  Mercer 
Presbytery.  An  opportunitj'  was  here  giv- 
en for  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  student  body.  Prof.  John  Mc- 
Naugher,  after  reading  the  resolutions  of 
the  Allegheny  Presbytery,  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of 
his  friend's  character.  The  resolutions  of 
the  facult}'  and  students  of  Allegheny  Theo- 
logical Seminary  were  read  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  with  a  few  additional  words,  and 
then  Dr.  McClurken  clo.sed  the  eulogiums, 
not  (as  he  himself  said)  representing  any  in- 
stitution but  expressing  the  heartfelt  sor- 
row of  a  friend  for  friend.  After  the  servi- 
ces, an  opportunity  was  given  everyone  of 
viewing  the  remains  for  the  last  time.  The 
pall-bearers  chosen  were  :  Reverend  J.  D. 

Barr,  Reverend          Cooper,  Reverend  J. 

Q.  A.  McDowell,  Professor  C.  C.  Freeman, 
Protcssor  JohnMcElree,  William  McLaugh- 
ry.  Some  of  those  pre,sent  were :  Profes- 
sors Hamm  and  Moore,  Slipperyrock  ;  Drs. 
McNaugher  and  Wilson,  Allegheny  Semin- 
ary ;  Chas.  Fulton,  Wm.  Fulton,  H.  Spen- 
cer, R.  R.  McClure,  Allegheny  Seminary ; 
Rev.  McClurken,  Pittsburgh ;  Rev.  Swear- 
ingen,  Allegheny  ;  Prof.  McClelland,  Grove 
City  ;  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  New  Castle; 
Rev.  Snodgrass,  We.st  Middlesex  ;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Breaden,  West  Sunbury ;  Dr.  Gilkey 
and  Rev.  Wilson,  Mercer ;  Dr.  Her\-ey, 
Hartstowu,  Pa.;  Rev.  Hou.ston,  New  Cas- 
tle. Floral  emblems  were  sent  to  the  house 
by  the  students  and  by  Philo  Literary  So- 
ciety, of  which  Profss.sor  Mitchell  was  a 
member,  and  were  brought  to  the  church 
before  the  services.    The  body  was  taken 


to  Fair  Oaks  cemetery  for  interment. 


DR.  FERGUSON'S  ADDRESS   AT  PROFESSOR 
MITCHELL'S  FUNERAL. 

It  is  a  strange  providence  that  brings 
us  together  to-day.  It  is  so  contrary  to  all 
our  planning  and  imagining.  By  action  of 
the  Faculty  we  chose  Professor  Mitchell 
near  the  end  of  last  session  to  be  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  Educational  Conference 
soon  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  There  was  a 
fitne-ss  in  his  choice  becau.se  of  his  recogni- 
zed ability  and  his  longer  service.  He  de- 
sired to  go  and  in  the  face  of  .some  difficul- 
ties arranged  to  do  so.  It  was  thought  by 
us  all  that  the  trip  and  the  fellowship  would 
give  him  a  brief  respite  from  work  and 
needed  recreation. 

But  in  God's  plan  how  different  the  is- 
sue !  So  far  as  we  can  judge  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  seeds  of  disease 
were  incorporated  then  that  have  develop- 
ed into  wasting  and  death  and  desolation  as 
we  see  them  to-day.  How  different  is  it  all 
from  our  devising  !  Let  us  learn  the  lesson 
of  our  own  short-sightedness  and  re.st  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  over-ruling.  As  Sol- 
omon expresses  it :  "A  man's  heart  devis- 
eth  his  way  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps."  We  are  but  threads  in  the  loom  of 
life  and  God  is  the  weaver.  We  put  ingre- 
dients into  the  cup  but  the  Lord  alone 
knows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  result- 
ing mixture. 

It  seems  fitting  that  I  should  speak  par- 
ticularly of  Professor  Mitchell's  relation  to 
Westminster  College.  I  speak  not  of  his 
student  life  which  was  marked  by  great 
earnestness  and  abilit}',  ending  with  his 
graduation  with  first  honor  in  the  class  of 
'78.  In  the  Fall  of  1881  he  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher  in  the  College.  From  that 
time  to  this  his  relation  to  the  college  has 
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been  unbroken  and  every  year  he  has  grown 
in  the  regard  of  his  students  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  church  and  the  educational 
public.  A  professor  is  related  to  the  col- 
lege as  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
and  as  a  teacher. 

As  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he  is  rela- 
ted to  his  associates  in  labor.  They  come 
together  to  compare  notes  of  those  in  their 
clas-ses,  to  consider  questions  of  common 
interest,  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  to  frame 
a  schedule,  to  inve.stigate  a  ca.se,  to  do  a 
thousand  things  that  have  no  other  interest 
except  that  they  must  be  done.  I  am  .sure 
that  I  .say  only  what  the  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  would  endorse  when  I  declare 
that  our  brother  was  a  full  .sharer  in  the 
work  to  be  done,  whether  it  was  interest- 
ing or  uninteresting,  plea.sant  or  otherwise. 
He  gave  his  best  thought  to  whatever  came 
before  us.  He  gave  full  consideration  to 
the  suggestions  of  others,  while  asserting 
his  own  views.  Whatever  friction  of  opin- 
ion ever  occurred  among  us  there  was  no 
permanent  roughening  of  the  skin.  We 
often  differed  but  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  we  always  agreed.  When  a  decision 
was  made  it  was  the  decision  of  us  all. 
For  eleven  years  and  more  some  of  us  have 
dwelt  together  with  our  brother  in  friendly 
and  affectionate  regard  and  not  once  has 
there  been  a  .serious  breach  of  our  happy 
relations.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  speak  in 
a  little  more  personal  way.  I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  my  sen.se  of  loss.  For  weeks 
I  have  refused  to  face  the  possibility  of 
what  has  now  occurred.  I  can  understand 
the  language  of  David  concerning  his  sense 
of  weakness  when  he  learned  that  Abner 
was  slain.  Paul  wrote  of  Onesiphorus — 
" He  oft  refreshed  7ne  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  my  chain."  I  could  say  of  Profes.sor 
Mitchell — '  He  oft  refreshed  me"- — by  his 


presence,  his  counsel,  his  fellowship,  his 
encouragement.  Together  we  took  our 
homeward  way  from  school  and  chapel. 
Together  we  attended  presbyteries  and 
synods  and  summer  gatherings.  I  .shall 
miss  him  as  a  brother  beloved  as  well  as  a 
companion  in  labor. 

But  I  wish  to  .speak  of  him  particularly 
as  he  was  related  to  the  students  Great 
teachers  are  rare—  as  rare  as  great  preach- 
ers or  lawyers  or  physicians  Yet  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  Profes.sor  Mitchell  was 
a  great  teacher.  He  was  .so  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  men  and  women  of  all  the 
cla.s.ses  that  have  graduated  .since  he  came. 
He  was  so  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
had  opportunity  to  examine  the  product  of 
his  work.  He  secured  the  co-operation  of 
pupils  ;  he  made  Greek  .scholars. 

He  was  a  great  teacher  because  he  was 
a  tireless  worker.  I  would  not  be  disposed 
to  .say  he  was  a  born  teacher.  His  ability 
was  due  to  faithful  labor,  rather  than  So- 
cratic  genius  He  had  indeed  fair  natural 
gifts  but  they  were  well  cultivated  and  well 
used.  He  could  ply  the  question  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  He  could  en- 
courage the  bubble  to  enlarge  itself  to  the 
ten.sion  that  brings  collapse.  But  his  chief 
success  was  due  to  his  intelligent  labor. 

His  plan  of  the  campaign  was  compre- 
hensive. He  saw  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  was  an  order  of  progress  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Some  things 
were  to  be  learned  in  the  first  year  and  all 
el.se  was  to  be  excluded  from  view.  Each 
year  something  new  and  fresh  was  added 
concerning  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
new  ideas  presented  by  the  change  of  author. 
The  .student  just  beginning  was  not  over- 
loaded and  the  advanced  student  was  sup- 
posed to  leave  some  things  behind  him — not 
lo.st  but  stored  away. 
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He  not  only  planned  his  work  but  he 
worked  his  plan.  Ever}-  day  had  its  work 
and  received  it.  He  gave  attention  to  the 
last  detail,  so  that  when  he  came  to  class 
he  knew  not  merely  in  a  general  way  but 
specifically  just  what  he  meant  to  do  and 
was  disappointed  if  the  hour  clo-sed  too 
soon.  It  was  a  laborious  .service  that  he 
rendered.  For  this  he  sacrificed  many  en- 
joyments— many  an  hour  taken  from  sleep 
or  recreation  or  from  social  or  intellectual 
pleasure.  He  was  ambitious  to  do  the  be.st 
for  his  students  and  to  have  students  do  the 
best  for  themselves.  He  was  thorough  and 
exact  himself  and  by  example  and  .stimula- 
tiug  words  and  drill  sought  to  make  others 
as  accurate  as  himself.  One  great  lesson 
from  his  life  to  those  who  were  under  his  in- 
fluence— a  les.son  con.stantly  reiterated — 
was  this — "Do  well  the  matter  in  hand." 
It  was  not  simpl)',  "Be  thorough"  but  "Be 
thorough  in  the  present  task."  General 
Armstrong  said  in  one  of  the  reports  of  his 
work  at  Hampton,  Va. — "Let  me  say  here 
that  whatever  good  teaching  I  may  have 
done  has  been  Mark  Hopkins  teaching 
through  me."  And  I  doubt  not  that  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  the  cla.ssics,  to  whom  I 
might  point,  would  be  as  ready  to  attrib- 
ute their  success  in  large  measure  to  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  and  .say — "Whatever  good 
teaching  I  have  done  has  been  John  Mitch- 
ell teaching  through  me."  He  lives  on  in 
the  men  and  women  who  are  teaching  as  he 
taught — who  are  building  on  the  founda- 
tions he  laid  in  various  lines  of  profession- 
al life. 

Let  me  say  further  concerning  our 
brother  that  he  was  a  teacher  and  some- 
thing more — and  vastly  more.  He  was  a 
moral  and  religious  force  in  the  institution. 
He  had  convictions  on  moral  and  religious 
matters  and  gave  them  utterance.    He  was 


an  enemy  of  all  unrefined  waj's,  of  all  im- 
moral practices.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  concerning  the  religious  in- 
fluences that  were  about  our  young  people. 
A  book  with  an  ominous  title  was  sure  of 
a  rigid  cen.sorship  before  .securing  a  place 
in  the  library  of  which  he  had  charge.  An 
unwise  rehearsal  in  chapel  or  elsewhere  of 
pa.st  experiences  grated  harshly  on  his  ear. 
A  good  word  for  truth  and  righteousness 
received  his  hearty  approval.  Especially  a 
word  for  Jesus  found  an  answering  chord 
in  his  breast.  I  am  sure  of  two  things  about 
him — that  he  loved  men  and  loved  Christ. 
Whatever  severity  of  aspect  may  have  char- 
acterized him  at  any  time  behind  it  was  a 
kindly  heart,  ever  seeking  the  welfare  of 
others,  their  health  and  culture — their  char- 
acter and  .salvation.  He  loved  Christ  and 
in  his  prayers  and  addresses  gave  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety — the  inten- 
sity of  his  Christian  experience.  Believing 
so  heartily  him.self  he  sought  to  bring  oth- 
ers to  the  same  Saviour  in  whom  he  trusted. 
He  was  not  content  that  men  should  know 
Greek  alone — he  would  have  them  know 
Chri.st  and  eternal  life.  And  doubtless  there 
will  be  .seals  of  his  quiet  ministiy  in  the  day 
when  God  gathers  all  his  own.  Such  a 
fellow-worker,  such  a  teacher,  such  a  man 
is  a  treasure  to  any  college.  And  when 
God  laj^s  him  low  the  loss  seems  irreparable. 

Of  course  I  know  something  of  him  as 
a  thoughtful  loving  husband  and  father,  as 
a  preacher  and  presbyter,  as  a  citizen  and 
man  of  business.  Here  I  .speak  only  of 
what  he  was  to  the  college.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  God's  work  as  it  respects  the  college 
we  stand  almo.st  in  dismaj'.  Yet  the  .source 
of  our  dismay  is  the  source  of  our  hope. 
Tenny.son  said  when  his  friend  was  gone: 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
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We  can  never  get  behind  the  experience 
through  which  we  pass.  It  will  never  be 
as  though  the  experience  had  not  been. 
Professor  Mitchell  has  set  a  pace  for  his  de- 
partment and  it  will  not  ea.sily  decline  from 
it.  Our  expectation  is  that  the  same  God 
who  furnished  him  will  carry  forward  his 
w'ork. 

But  wh}-  should  we  dwell  on  our  loss 
alone  ?  Whj-  stay  in  the  region  of  sense  ? 
Why  not  rise  on  wings  of  promise  into  the 
region  of  faith  ? 

While  we  gather  sadly  in  this  house, 
where  is  he?  While  we  look  at  the  deso- 
lation death  has  wrought  in  the  communi- 
ty, the  college,  and  the  home,  what  has 
death  done  for  him  ?  It  has  done  nothing 
he  would  have  undone.  In  his  last  long  ill- 
ness I  saw  him  as  frequently  perhaps  as 
an}-  other  beside  tho.se  who  waited  on  him 
continually.  He  seemed  to  hunger  for  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  thirst  for  the  word  of 
God.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  he  died 
as  we  talked  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  i.ssue 
of  his  case  he  said:  "I  leave  the  matter 
with  God,  but  if  had  my  way  I  should  wish 
to  die  right  now."  His  way  and  God's 
have  become  one.  He  has  gone  within  the 
veil — into  the  unseen  holy. 

We  have  bidden  him  adieu  and  our 
farewells  fill  our  ears.  But  there  are  wel- 
coming voices  on  the  other  side.  Let  us 
open  our  ears  to  the  articulate  sounds  that 
come  to  us  out  of  the  open  heavens  concern- 
ing tho.se  that  .sleep  in  Jesus.  "And  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  W^rite, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  ;  yea  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

"In  my  Father's  hou.se  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told 
you,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 


if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself ; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  al.so." 
Into  the.se  mansions  our  friend  has  entered; 
he  is  with  the  heavenly  throng  of  whom  it 
is  asked,  "What  are  the.se  which  are  array- 
ed in  white  robes  ?  Whence  came  they  ?" 
Yet  the  answers  brings  peace  and  quiet  to 
our  hearts.  "The.se  are  they  w'hich  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  and  he 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  .shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat. 
For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
into  living  fountains  of  waters  :  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
Let  us  comfort  one  another  with  the.se 
words. 


SOME    BIEMORIES     OF     PROF.  MITCHELL. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  and  of 
help  in  the  life  of  Prof.  Mitchell,  that  it 
seems  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  it  in  .so  short  a  time  as  is  allotted 
to  us.  It  has  been  such  a  beautiful  life 
of  affectionate  trust  in  God  and  con.sci- 
entious  adherence  to  the  path  of  duty 
that  an  interesting  volume  might  well 
be  written. 

He  was  born  near  the  famous  city  of 
Londonderry,  where,  amid  trials  and 
persecutions.  Protestantism  first  took  root 
in  Ireland,  and  he  proved  a  worthy  scion  of 
the  old  stock.  Here  were  spent  the  happy 
days  of  childhood,  and  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  were  received.  He  was  the 
eldest  child  of  his  faithful  parents,  who  be- 
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gan  in  his  infancy  to  implant  in  his  recep- 
tive mind  those  principles  of  love  and 
sacrifice  that  have  made  him  so  strong  a 
character. 

His  mother  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  he  did  not  give  evidence  of  being  a 
child  of  God.  His  rare  intellectual  ability 
developed  at  an  early  age,  and  when  only 
four  years  old  he  read  in  turn  with  his 
parents  at  family  worship,  and  would  often 
ask  his  father  to  read  some  chapter  or  sing 
some  psalm  which  he  particularly  remem- 
bered. How  characteristic  both  as  to  pow- 
er and  subject,  tor  the  Bible  was  ever  his 
choicest  trea.sure.  It  was  then,  too,  that 
his  desire  to  instruct  others  awoke  within 
him,  and  he  would  frequently  be  found  in 
in  the  kitchen  teaching  the  farm  hands  to 
read  in  his  own  little  book  ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  .servant-girl,  who  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily during  the  revival  of  1858-9,  ascribes  to 
him  her  conversion  to  Protestantism. 

The  family  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia  when  the  eldest  child  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Owing  to  some 
financial  reverses,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  work,  and  he  could  not  resume  his 
studies  for  four  years.  The  wife  of  his  em- 
ployer at  that  time,  although  she  had  not 
seen  him  nor  his  mother  for  twenty-five 
years,  wrote  the  latter  a  beautiful  letter  of 
sympathy  on  hearing  of  her  bereavement. 
In  this  she  mentioned  him  as  a  "faithful 
lad"  and  "a  diligent  student,"  after  he  had 
resumed  his  studies  and  .sometimes  paid 
them  "welcome  visits." 

When  very  young  he  realized  that  every- 
one wields  some  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
and  made  his  a  powerful  one  for  good  over 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  especially. 
A  favorite  motto  which  he  kept  in  his  room 
at  home  was  "Speak  no  evil  of  the  ab.sent  " 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he 


united  with  the  Eighth  United  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr. 
W.  W.  Barr  was  then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  honored  pastor,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  true  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. Of  our  lamented  friend  he  writes  that 
"his  integrity  was  manifest  from  his  child- 
hood, and  he  kept  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence through  all  his  daj^s.  I  think  I  have 
not  known  a  more  straight-forward,  honest 
man,  or  one  of  more  consistent  piety." 
That  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
congregation  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber, is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  his 
last  long  illness,  at  every  church  service  he 
was  remembered  in  prayer;  and  during  the 
sad,  brief  visit  of  his  parents  in  the  early 
part  of  his  illness,  loving  letters  filled  with 
tender  sympathy  and  anxious  hope  came  to 
them  from  Dr.  Barr,  their  pastor,  and  other 
friends  in  the  church. 

He  was  a  staunch  United  Presbyterian, 
and  his  patriotic  adherence  to  the  church  of 
his  parents  found  early  opportunity  to 
show  it.self.  When  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  was  offered  a  salary  if  he  would 
superintend  a  Sabbath  .school  controlled  by 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  declined  the 
offer  because  he  was  a  United  Presbyterian . 
However,  he  had  before  this  time  been  con- 
nected with  a  mi.ssiou  Sabbath  .school  in  a 
little  room  over  a  tavern  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  He  had  gathered  up  many 
children  to  become  members  of  this  .school, 
was  present  at  every  session,  and  even 
cleaned  tbe  room  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  jt  bright  as  possible. 

In  early  childhood  he  had  often  expressed 
the  desire  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  for  a  while  could  not  solve  the 
financial  problem.  However,  by  the  aid  of 
the  pastor,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with 
his  talent   and  character,  the  difficulties 
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were  removed  and  he  entered  Mantua 
Academy,  in"  Philadelphia,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  for  college.  He  had 
to  walk  four  miles,  each  way,  to  and  from 
the  academy,  and  improved  his  time  and 
shortened  the  journey  by  declining  Latin 
nouns  and  conjugating  Latin  verbs.  One 
year  at  the  academy  and  one  summer  vaca- 
tion oi  private  study  sufficed  for  his  prep- 
aration which  included,  in  addition  to  the 
common  branches  and  algebra,  and  the 
preliminary  work  in  Greek  and  Latin,  four 
books  of  Caesar,  two  of  Virgil,  and  four  of 
the  Anabasis.  Prof.  F.  W.  Hastings,  Prin- 
cipal of  Mantua  Academj-,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  rapid  and  proficient  pro- 
gress of  his  pupil,  whom  he  found  "gifted 
with  an  intellect  clear  and  accurate,  readily 
moving  in  sj'mpathy  with  truth  and  its 
teacher,"  and  remarked  the  habits  that  we 
know  to  have  characterized  him  in  later 
years — "assiduity  in  study,  patience  in  the 
investigation  of  difficult  points,  gentleman- 
ly deportment,  courtesy  and  honor." 

In  the  fall  of  1872  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave  home  for  college.  This  was  a  sad 
loss  to  his  family  ;  but  he  never  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
them,  and  they  still  had  his  counsel.  His 
younger  brother,  a  hoy  of  fourteen,  re- 
members being  unmanned  by  his  grief 
and  taking  a  long  cry  over  his  departure. 
It  was  the  year  that  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers  became 
president  ot  Westminster  College,  that 
Prof.  Mitchell  began,  as  a  freshman,  his 
long  and  successful  career.  As  we  recall 
him  then,  when  our  acquaintance  began, 
little  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
him — a  little  less  serious,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  light  hearted  before  the  bitrden  of 
years  rested  upon  him,  but  possessed  of  the 
same  quiet  manner,  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment and  thoughtful  attention  to  the  com- 


fort of  others.  An  indefatigable  worker, 
he  hever  entered  the  recitation  room  un- 
prepared ;  the  very  soul  of  honor,  he  never 
resorted  to  unfair  methods  for  credit  to 
himself,  but  would  render  all  pcssible  help 
to  others.  Being  well  grounded  upon  the 
principles  of  right,  he  never  fawned  upon 
others,  nor  indulged  in  improper  conduct 
"to  please  the  other  fellows."  If  his  fellow 
students  wanted  his  co-operation  in  any 
plan,  the}^  must  go  his  way,  which  was 
straight  forward  toward  the  goal  at  which 
he  aimed  and  so  gloriouslj-  reached.  The 
true  blue  Presbyterian  blood  of  his  Scotch 
ance.stors  who  .stood  the  seige  of  London- 
derry flowed  in  his  veins,  and  he  made  no 
compromise  with  evil.  A  college  room- 
mate writes  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  now 
desolate  home,  "He  was  the  perfection  of 
conscientiousness,  one  of  the  noble.st  of 
Christian  men."  Another  friend  writes 
that  he  w^as  "impressed  with  the  honesty, 
faithfulness  and  religious  sincerity  of  his 
work  and  purposes.  He  scorned  every- 
thing that  was  vulgar,  treacherous  or  dis- 
honorable." He  had  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  right-minded  young  men,  and 
even  those  whose  inclinations  differed  from 
his,  had  great  respect  for  his  convictions 
and  his  opinions. 

Prof.  Mitchell  has  alwa3's  been  a  diligent 
student,  yet  was  not  a  book  worm.  Even 
then  he  had  time  for  some  social  recreation. 
He  was  identified  with  all  the  Christian 
work  of  the  college,  a  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  literary  society.  Xo  member  of  the 
Philo  Society  was  ever  more  loyal  to  its 
interests  than  he.  He  rejoiced  at  its  suc- 
cess and  lamented  its  failures.  Indeed 
loyalty  was  one  of  his  traits.  Indifference 
he  could  not  tolerate,  and  whatever  he  pre- 
tended to  support,  he  supported  with  all 
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the  strength  of  his  strong  character.  His 
church,  the  college,  the  Prohibition  party, 
his  family,  his  friends,  always  knew  just 
where  to  find  him. 

Like  many  other  noble  young  men  he 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  ef- 
forts for  financial  support.  Hence  his  col- 
lege course  could  not  be  completed  without 
interruption.  He  taught  for  one  year  at 
North  Sewickley  Academy,  Beaver  county, 
and  another  in  a  similar  .school  in  New 
Bedford,  Lawrence  county.  Pleasant  mem- 
ories of  him  .survive  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  of  even  these  student  days.  Several 
attacks  of  illness,  too,  interfered  with  his 
studies,  and  nearly  all  of  one  spring,  term 
was  spent  at  home,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
be  nursed  back  to  health.  This  was  his  only 
long  visit  home  after  leaving  for  college. 
It  was  feared  that  his  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  follow  his  cho.sen  profe.ssion; 
and  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  which  had  a.s- 
sumed  part  of  his  expenses,  withdrew  its 
.support  on  the  grounds  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  serve  the  church.  These  inter- 
ruptions deferred  his  graduation  until  1878, 
when  he  shared  the  highest  honor  of  his 
class  with  H.  W.  Lowry,  now  a  Presbyte- 
rian mini.ster  in  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

But  this  did  not  sever  his  connection 
with  the  college.  That  summer  and  the 
one  following  he  taught  the  normal ;  in  '78 
with  Rev.  James  Parker,  Ph.  D.,  now  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  in  '79  with  Rev.  S. 
W.  Gilkey,  Ph.  D.,  of  Mercer,  Pa.  These 
young  men,  by  their  as.sociation  with  him 
in  this  work,  were  convinced  that  he  had 
superior  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  and 
found  him  to  be  the  same  conscientious, 
faithful  worker  and  devoted  Christian  that 
he  had  been  as  a  .student.  The  work  of 
teaching  was  now  begun  in  earnest  never 
to  be  interrupted  for  a  single  year  until  his 


work  on  earth  was  finished  and  God  took 
him  home.  For  two  years  he  taught  the 
Greenville  high  school,  where  the  writer 
was  privileged  to  follow  him  a  year  later, 
and  heard  from  pupils,  fellow-teachers  and 
friends  the  same  earnest  praise  as  is  to  be 
heard  from  his  Westminster  .students.  As 
a  proof  of  the  constancy  of  their  love  for 
him,  one  of  his  Greenville  pupils,  whom  he 
had  .seldom  met  during  the  sixteen  inter- 
vening years,  sent  him  during  his  last  ill- 
ness a  box  of  choicest  flowers.  One  spring 
term  and  the  following  year  were  spent  at 
Grove  City,  and  letters  to  his  sorrowing 
wife  from  fellow  teachers  and  friends  .show 
that  his  loss  is  deeply  mourned  there,  too. 

In  the  fall  of  '81,  three  years  after  his 
graduation,  he  came  to  Westminster  as  an 
in.structor  in  English  branches,  was  soon 
elected  to  the  department  of  Latin, 
then  of  Greek,  and  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
has  been  impressing  himself  indelibly  on 
the  hearts  and  characters  of  his  students. 

In  December,  1878,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Margaret  Criswell,  a 
former  Westminster  student  and  a  fellow- 
teacher  at  the  North  Sewickley  Academy. 
Three  daughters  and  two  sons  have  been 
given  them,  and  survive  to  mourn  their 
sad  loss.  He  loved  his  wife  and  children 
with  such  love  as  only  great  hearts  like  his 
are  capable  of,  and  his  home  was  to  him 
the  happiest  place  on  earth.  Here  the 
severity  of  the  cla.ss  room  had  no  place,  and 
each  child  felt  perfect  freedom  to  act  its 
own  nature  in  its  father's  pre.sence.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  in  his  praise,  a  more 
thoughtful  and  loving  husband,  or  kind,  in- 
dulgent father  could  not  be  found.  While 
others  mourn  the  loss  to  the  church,  to  the 
college  and  to  themselves  as  personal 
friends,  his  wife  and  children  mourn  be- 
cause the  head  of  the  family   has  been 
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taken  away,  the  light  has  gone  out  of  their 
home,  yet  not  as  one  dead  but  only  with- 
drawn from  sight  and  ever  present  to  watch 
them.  All  his  home  ties  were  strong.  He 
enjoj'ed,  intensely,  an  opportunity  to  visit 
his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure  antici- 
pated in  his  recent  trip  to  Chicago,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  could  see  his  broth- 
er there. 

His  early  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry 
could  not  be  gratified  immediately  after  his 
graduation  tor  lack  of  health,  and  the 
longer  he  taught,  the  harder  it  became  to 
drop  his  work  long  enough  to  take  the 
theological  course.  The  desire  could  not 
be  repressed,  however,  and  the  feeling  grew 
upon  him  that  he  could  do  more  good  as  a 
teacher,  if  he  were  a  minister  also.  There- 
fore he  crowded  into  his  busy  days  and 
nights  the  nece.ssary  theological  .studies 
and  completed  the  course,  and  only  for  a 
few  short  years  was  permitted  to  exercise 
the  power  he  had  so  greatly  desired.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him  thus  to  increase 
his  power  for  usefulness,  and  he  derived 
much  pleasure  from  the  occasions  offered 
him  to  preach  where  there  was  need. 

Of  the  fifteen  years  spent  at  Westminster 
college  it  is  difficult,  and  .seems  scarcely 
necessary,  to  write  for  readers  of  the  Hol- 
cad  who  knew  him  so  well  and  so  favor- 
ably. What  he  appeared  to  the  student  he 
was  at  heart — a  true  Chri.stian  gentleman  ; 
and  what  he  was  as  a  man  he  had  been 
trom  childhood — a  faithful,  con.scientious 
worker.  Students  in  trouble  found  no 
friend  to  whom  they  could  more  freely  or 
more  safely  confide  their  trials  and  their  mi.s- 
takes,  although  they  knew  that  his  advice 
would  not  come  from  personal  experience. 
He  had  sown  no  wild  oats,  his  heart  was 
pure  and  his  record  clean.     The  tearful 


messages  that  come  from  day  to  day,  bring- 
ing .sj-mpathy  to  the  .sorrowing  family,  bear 
testimony  to  the  influence  he  has  exerted 
upon  his  school-mates,  his  students,  and 
upon  the  church  at  large.  One  writes  from 
a  distant  state  that  in  her  life  as  a  teacher 
he  has  been  her  in.spiration  and  ideal,  es- 
peciall}^  with  regard,  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  prepared  for  each  recitation. 
Others  mention  his  kindness  to  them.  One 
.says  "He  encouraged  without  flattery,  he 
reproved  without  malice."  Man}-  write  of 
it  as  a  personal  lo.ss,  and  all  unite  in  prai.s- 
ing  his  beautiful  Christian  life.  And  as  I 
read  these  tender  messages,  the  outburst  of 
grief-filled  hearts,  and  notice  how  many 
lament  that  they  had  never  told  him  how 
much  they  owed  him,  I  think  if  he  could 
only  have  known  it,  how  much  stronger  he 
would  have  felt,  and  how  many  hours  of 
sad  depression  he  would  have  been  spared. 
He  wanted  no  flattery,  that  was  not  his 
nature  ;  but  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  he  took 
life  too  earnestly,  and  was  prone  to  lOok  up- 
on the  dark  side  of  manv  thimrs  concerning 
himself.  He  had  need  of  cheer,  and  no 
joy  was  so  great  to  him  as  the  as.surance 
that  he  had  helped  .someone.  It  was  hard 
to  convince  him  that  his  work  as  a  teacher 
was  highly  appreciated,  because  so  little 
appreciation  reached  him  ;  and  a  few  of 
these  letters  might  have  encouraged  him 
exceedingly  had  they  reached  him  in  those 
months  just  previous  to  his  illness,  when 
the  tired  body  was  giving  way  under  the 
.severe  mental  strain,  increased  in  turn  by 
the  utter  inability  of  his  body  to  do  all  lie 
wanted  it  to  do. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that,  except 
in  childhood.  Prof.  Mitchell  never  experi- 
enced the  lo.ss  of  a  member  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. His  father's  family  had  been  unbrok- 
en for  many  years,  and  his  own,  until  his 
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death  snapped  the  cord  that  bound  him,  and 
formed  a  Huk  to  the  better  land.  However 
he  was  a  most  sympathetic  man.  Friends 
are  left  behind  who  will  never  forget  him 
for  his  heartfelt  "God  bless  you  my  broth- 
er" after  the  death  of  a  dearh-  loved  child, 
and  for  his  prayer  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
father,  begun  in  that  quiet,  tender  manner 
of  his,  while  all  around  were  crushed  witir 
grief  He  made  the  sorrows  of  his  friends 
his  own,  and  considered  no  inconvenience 
too  great  that  would  enable  him  to  show 
his  sympathy  for  his  friends  in  time  of 
trouble. 

One  says  of  him,  "He  was  a  true  friend, 
and  when  tried  was  never  found  wanting." 
"He  was  the  very  highest  type  of  Christian 
gentleman."  "He  had  a  conscience  educa- 
ted by  grace  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
did  everything  as  under  the  eye  of  God. 
This  accounts  for  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work.  As  a  student  he  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  do  his  work  most  thorouglil}', 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ripe 
scholarship  and  devoutness  of  character 
which  marked  him  in  later  years.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  indolence  in  his  dispo- 
sition, and  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
to  make  thorough  preparation  for  present- 
ing each  lesson  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. The  discipline  alone  of  his  class  room 
was  worth  years  of  study  to  many  a  3'oung 
man  and  woman. 

He  was  a  tirele.ss  worker  ;  and  the  longer 
he  lived  the  heavier  grew  the  burden  of  his 
labors.  Each  year  brought  its  new  joys 
and  sorrows,  and,  with  them,  increased  re 
sponsibilities.  His  co-workers  would  gladly 
have  relieved  him  of  part  of  his  care,  but 
he  would  take  no  relief  His  was  a  nature 
that  could  not  rest  nor  be  idle,  and  he  must 
be  continually  working,  planning  and  con- 
sidering for  the  welfare  of  those  in  any 


way  dependent  upon  him.  Love  was  the 
onh'  motive  that  prompted  a  large  part  of 
his  work,  and  the  only  return  that  could  be 
made  for  it.  He  cared  nothing  for  money, 
except  as  it  would  add  to  the  comfort  of 
his  family,  nor  for  fame,  except  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  students.  One  of  his 
college  friends — a  minister  in  our  church, 
who  sadly  deplores  the  loss  to  the  college — 
writes  :  "It  was  not  from  the  remuneration 
he  received,  but  from  personal  devotion  to 
the  college  that  he  was  being  held  here." 
The  long  hours  given  to  conversation 
with  those  who  come  to  him  tor  advice  and 
consolation  could  be  shared  by  no  one,  nor 
repaid  by  money.  It  was  pure  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  students  and  patriot- 
ism to  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  church  that 
overworked  him,  not  the  duties  imposed  up- 
on him.  If  his  life  was  a  sacrifice,  it  was  a 
self-sacrifice,  not  a  required  one. 

It  is  sad  to  realize  that  we  shall  feel  no 
more  his  cordial  sympathy,  nor  enjoy  his 
hearty  co-operation  in  our  labors.  But 
his  influence  and  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
sel will  last  always.  The  Master  has  taken 
him  for  other  work,  not  because  his  useful- 
ne.ss  was  ended ;  but  "being  dead  he  yet 
.speaketh."  Shall  we  who  have  lived  so 
near  this  great  man — this  "Hercules  in  the 
class-room,"  as  one  calls  him— permit  this' 
sad  trial  to  come  into  our  lives  and  pass  un- 
noticed? God  has  come  very  near  to  us, 
and  taken  one  we  all  loved.  If  we  live  on 
as  we  have  done  without  heeding  this  call 
of  a  wise  Providence,  we  must  be  hardened 
in  our  sins,  and  will  deserve  no  favor  from 
God.  It  is  fitting  for  us  to  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  His  will,  look  up  through  the 
tears  that  blind  our  ej'es,  and  .say  "Thy  will 
be  done  ;"  then  consecrate  ourselves  more 
entirely  to  God's  service,  and  seek,  each 
one  of  us  by  doing  our  own  part,  to  carry 
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on  Uie  faithful,  consci<  ntious  work  that  he 
was  doing.  By  this  means  we  might  fulfill 
his  desire,  which  was  the  .spiritual  growth 
of  every  student,  iind  a  higher  spiritual 
tone  of  Christian  living  in  the  college. 
That  he  may  accomplish  by  his  death  that 
which  he  labored  so  earnestly  .to  attain  in 
his  lifetime  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  those 
who  survive  him  and  sadly  mourn  their 
great  loss. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  students  of 
Westminster  College  on  the  death  of  Prof 
John  Mitchell  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  us  our  beloved  friend 
and  teacher.  Prof  John  Mitchell ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  who  by  his  kind  and  loving  man- 
ner and  Godly  example  had  endeared  him- 
selt  to  us  all,  3'et  we  bow  in  humble  .sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  knowing  that  what  is  our  lo.ss 
is  his  inestimable  gain. 

Resolved,  That  b}'  his  life  and  example 
we  may -be  led  to  follow  more  closely  that 
Savior  whom  he  loved  so  much  and  follow- 
ed so  faithfully. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  death  we  are  ad- 
monished ;  "Be  ye  therefore  ready,"  so 
that  when  the  Angel  of  death  comes  to  us 
we  can  ^ay  as  did  he  that  we  desire  to  de- 
part to  be  wath  Christ  which  is  far  better. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  cannot  now 
understand  this  mysterious  providence  yet 
we  know  that  all  shall  be  revealed  at  the 
la.st  day  and  we  derive  comfort  from  the 
thought  :  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord." 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  sor- 
rowing family  our  mo.st  .sincere  and  tender 
sympathy,  commending  them  to  the  God  of 
all  grace  and  mercy  and  praying  that  He 
in  His  great  loving  kindness  may  tenderly 
upbind  their  sad  hearts  and  alleviate  their 
grievous  affliction,  and  that  they  in  this 
hour  of  sore  trial  may  say,  "The  Lord  giv- 
eth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 


tions be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and 
published  in  the  United  Presbyterian,  HoL- 
CAD  and  New  Wilmington  Globe. 

W.  D.  r-i.\Mni.E,  ] 
Kema  Mili.ek,  ?-Coiii. 
-M(JNR0E  WrriiERsroijN.  ) 


Resolutions  adopted  by  Faculty  and 
Students  of  Allegheny  Theological  Semin- 
ary : 

In  view  of  the  death  of  Professor  John 
Mitchell,  oi  Westminster  College,  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  the  Allegheny  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  de.sire  to  express  their  great 
sorrow  at  the  early  removal  of  one  who  has 
been  so  signally  useful  to  the  church,  and 
who  but  a  little  time  ago  seemed  to  ha\'e  yet 
remaining  many  years  of  important  labor 
at  the  post  to  which  he  had  .so  manifestly 
been  called  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

Many  of  u.s-  have  -had  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  fellow.ship  with  him;  some 
of  us  have  .spent  most  profitable  months  and 
years  in  his  cla.ss-room  where  he  was  not 
simply  an  instructor  but  an  in.spiration  ; 
and  all  of  us  have  known  him  by  reputation 
as  a  Chri-stian  gentleman,  a  useful  minister 
and  a  professor  un.surpas.sed  in  his  work. 
We  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  bereaved 
family  in  their  great  loss  of  a  loving,  tender 
husband  and  father,  and  to  the  College 
which  again  has  been  called  to  release  for 
the  Master's  .service  in  heaven  one  ot  its 
honored  instructors,  a  man  attractive  in  per- 
sonality, gifted  in  a  large  degree,  Consecra- 
ted to  his  work,  and  ci owned  with  the  ap- 
proval and  grateful  memories  of  all  who 
have  been  privileged  to  .sit  at  his  feet.  May 
the  Lord  bless  you  all  in  your  time  of  trial, 
and  compensate  in  his  own  wise  and  loving 
providence  for  the  loss  he  has  brought  so 
directly  to  you  in  the  removal  of  his  servant 
and  our  friend.    We  send  Prqfs.  John  A. 
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Wilson  and  John  McNaugter  to  the  funer- 
al as  our  representatives, 

Signed         D.  A.  McClenahan, 

Sec'}'  of  the  Faculty. 


[Tramcriplfmn  Minutes  of  Presbytery  of  Allegheny.'] 
In  view  of  the  death  on  Sabbath  night 
last  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  John  Mitchell,  of 
Westminster  College,  the  Pre.sbytery  adopt- 
ed the  following  message  to  the  Faculty  and 
Students  of  the  college  and  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  directs  its  immediate 
transmi.ssion  that  it  may  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  exercises  : 

The  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  has  heard 
with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
Prof.  John  Mitchell,  and  laments  the  great 
loss  which  our  Church  and  the  College  has 
sustained  in  this  sad  event.  We  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  learning,  the  intel- 
lectual power,  the  rare  teaching  ability,  and 
the  excellent  moral  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished our  departed  brother,  and  we 
prai.se  God  for  con.secrating  such  a  noble, 
influential  life  to  the  service  of  Christian 
education,  and  for  the  great  work  which  He 
enabled  that  life  to  accomplish  in  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  instruction  of  many  young 
men  and  women  To  the  Faculty  and  Stu- 
dents of  the  College,  and  to  the  bereaved 
■home-circle,  we  extend  our  earne.st  sympa- 
thy, commending  you  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven,  whose  gracious  will  has  wrought 
this  di.spensation  of  .sorrow,  and  exhorting 
all  to  be.  followers  of  him  who  through  faith 
and  patience  has  inherited  the  promises. 

W.  I.  WiSHART,  Moderator. 
W.  S.  Harper,  Clerk. 
Allegheny,  17  March,  1896. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  CUMMINGS. 

After  a  loug  season  of  serious  illness, 
Prof.  James  B.  Cummings  passed  from  this 


world  to  the  reward  prepared  for  the  faith- 
ful. He  died  about  midnight  March  30th, 
at  the  home  of  his  son  William,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  his  state 
was  critical  and  his  death,  though  sad  in- 
deed, was  not  altogether  unexpected. 

Prof.  James  B.  Cummings  was  born  in 
1827  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  choose 
teaching  as  his  profession  and  to  this  he  de- 
voted his  life. 

In  the  early  fifties  he  taugh  in  the  .state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1854  accepted  a  posi 
tion  in  the  Cadiz  Academy,  Ohio.  In  the 
fall  of  1856  he  became  directly  connected 
with  Westminster  College.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  for  about 
thirty  years  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  pro- 
fessor in  Westminster.  Those  who  knew 
him  in  the  class-room  can  best  tell  of  his 
untiring  efforts  and  careful  instruction. 
He  impressed  on  those  under  his  care  the 
power  of  a  Christian  character.  During  the 
darkest  hours  for  Westminster  he  stood  at 
his  post  ever  faithful.  To  the  older  alum- 
ni of  Westminster  the  memory  of  Prof.  J. 
B.  Cummings  will  ever  remain  as  one  of 
the  happy  recollections  of  college  life.  Af- 
ter thirty  years  of  faithful  labor  in  West- 
miu.ster  he  resigned  his  professorship  and 
since  that  time  lived  a  retired  life. 

The  funeral  took  place  April  2d  from 
the  Second  United  Presbyterian  church. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  b}-  his 
pastor,  Dr.  E.  N.  McElree,  who  made  some 
very  appropriate  remarks  concerning  the 
deceased.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mehard,  who  was  for 
many  years  intimately  connected  with  Prof. 
Cummings  as  a  co-laborer  and  fellow-pro- 
fessor in  Westminster,  spoke  concerning 
their  happy  relations  as  teachers  and  also 
of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  W.  J.  Reid  of  Pittsburg,  who 
knew  the  professor  as  a  boy,  and  also  in 
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college  life,  and  who  knew  him  as  a  public 
school  teacher,  testified  to  the  faithfulness 
and  patience  of  the  deceased. 

Westminster  sustains  the  loss  of  one 
most  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare. 
Westminter  alumni  mourns  the  death  of  a 
beloved  professor.  New  Wilmington  will 
miss  the  untiring  efforts  of  an  enterprising 
citizen.  From  the  community  at  large  has 
departed  the  influence  and  power  of  a  Chris- 
tian personality. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  held  in  Allegheny,  March  31st, 
Pres.  Ferguson,  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon 
and  Judge  S.  S.  Mehard  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report  at  June 
meeting  in  reference  to  a  Greek  instructor. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  to  look 
into  the  subject  of  college  athletics  and  re- 
port at  the  same  meeting.  On  this  com- 
mittee are  Rev.  W.  D.  Irons,  of  McDonald, 
Pa.,  Judge  S.  S.  Mehard,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Rev.  John  A.  Douthett,  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
Rev.  M.  M.  Patterson,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
and  Rev.  F.  S.  Crawford,  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Alice  Elliott  was  elected  instructor  of 
German  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be 
assigned  her.  Committees  were  also  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the 
deaths  of  Prof.  John  Mitchell  and  Prof. 
James  Cummings.  The  salary  of  Prof 
Mitchell  was  ordered  to  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  college  year. 

ALUMNI  REUNION. 

The  reunion  of  the  Alumni  of  Westmin- 
ster College,  which  was  held  in  the  f  irst 
United  Presbyterian  church,  Alleghe,ny 


on  Thursday  evening,  February  26,  '96, 
was  not  only  the  most  interesting,  but  one 
productive  of  greater  results  than  any  held 
before. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  Rev  J.  W.  Robinson, 
D.  D.,  who  with  his  usual  brilliancy  enliv- 
ened his  hearers  and  caused  them  to  lay 
aside  unnecessary  formality  for  the  evening. 
This  address  was  closed  with  an  invitation 
to  all  to  proceed  to  the  parlors  of  the  church 
where  tempting  refreshments  were  served 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  congregation. 
Judge  S.  S.  Mehard,  of  Pittsburg,  who  had 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
responded  in  appropriate  words  to  the 
hearty  welcome  which  had  been  extended. 

The  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  R.  G. 
Ferguson,  being  introduced,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  "Hopes  of  Westminster  Col- 
llege,"  giving  reasons  for  the  basis  ot  these 
hopes,  and  .suggesting  some  means  of  at- 
taining them. 

R.  K.  Aiken,  Esq.,  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
class  ot  '90,  in  speakinf^  c.  "What  We  Did 
at  College,"  vividly  recalled  college  days, 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  closing  with  a 
high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  Westmin- 
ster College  for  preparing  young  men  and 
women  for  the  real  battles  of  life. 

"The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the 
Church,"  was  the  subject  ot  an  interesting 
address  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Owens,  class  '66,  of 
Indiana,  Pa.  He  spoke  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  these  in.stitutions  and  in- 
sisted that  if  our  church  was  to  preserve 
her  high  position  among  Christian  denomi- 
nations, our  colleges  must  be  equipped  for 
doing  as  efficient  work  as  those  of  any 
other  denomination. 

Rev.  John  A.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  class  o-f  '64, 
of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary, 
represented  the  Alumni  on  the  Board  of 
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Trustees.  He  spoke  of  finance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  and  also  urged  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  Alumni  Chair 
movement,  which  was  begun  several  years 
age. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Prof.  John 
Mitchell  were  read  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Swear- 
ingen,  of  the  Third  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Allegheny.  These,  after  being 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  D.  D  , 
were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Rev.  John  McNaugher,  of  the  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  organization  of  a  West- 
minster Alumni  Club.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  thus  closing  one  of 
the  most  enioyable  Alumni  reunions  in  the 
history  of  Westminster  college. 

PRELIMINARY  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST. 

The  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest  of 
1896  is  to  be  held  in  New  Wilmington, 
April  i6th.  The  preliminary  contest  to  de- 
cide who  should  represent  Westminster  was 
won  by  Robt.  E.  Taggart,  '97,  ol  the  Adel- 
phic  Literary  Socie'Ly.  The  program  tor 
the  evening  was  as  follows  : 

Prayer   Rev.  W.  I.  Wishart 

Vocal  Solo  ..Miss  Madge  Nelson 

Oration,  "In  One  Destiny.".  A.  G.  Boal 

Oration,  "The  Reign  of  the  Idea."  R.  W.  V^each 

Vocal  Solo  Miss  Florence  Ashenhurst 

Oration,  '  The  True  Hero.''   William  Stewart 

Oration,  "The  Golden  Calf."  R  E.  Taggart 

Piano  J^olo  Miss  Allie  Anderson 

Vocal  Solo  Miss  Mabel  Irons 

Decision  of  Jvidges. 

The  percentages  of  the  different  contestants  are  as 
follows  : 

Compositiou.    Thouglit.       Delivery.  Av. 


Boal   89  87  1-3  80  2-3  85  2-3 

Veach   93  2-3  94  88  2-3  92  1-9 

Stewart...  90  1-3  91  2-3  83  2-3  88  5-9 

Xaggart...  93  2-3  94  2-3  91  2-3  93  1-3 


Extra  copies  of  this  number  of  The 
HoLCAD  may  be  had  on  application. 


Miss  Mary  Varnuni  and  Miss  Winnie 
Wharton  are  with  us  this  term  for  the  study 
of  mu.sic. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Miss  Edith 
Welch  and  Miss  McClay  are  not  in  college 
this  term. 

We  admire  Miss  H's  resignation.  She 
says  if  she  can't  keep  the  bowl  she  will  take 
the  pitcher  (base-ball). 

Prof.  Hahn  will  continue  to  treat  the 
maladies  of  the  students  at  the  free  dispen- 
sary on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  usual  reception,  given  by  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  to  new  students,  was  held  in  Adelphic 
Hall,  Friday  evening,  April  3d. 

Spring  is  here  and  the  favorite  quotation 
in  College  is  that  well  known  one  from 
"Locksley  Hall"  "In  the  Spring." 

A  Camera  Club  will  be  organized  this 
term  '  if  enough  amateur  photographers 
can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  join. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  our 
young  prolessor  who  looks  up  at  the  Hall 
with  such  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 

R.  R  McClure,  of  the  Allegheny  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  senior  class,  preached  in 
the  First  church.  New  Wilmington,  on  Eas- 
ter Sabbath. 

Heard  at  the  Y.  M.  &  W.  C.  A  social : 
(She)  "I  wish  I  could  have  some  air."  (He) 
"I'd  rather  have  some  heiress."  (Those 
who  hear  collapse). 
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Prof.  McElree's  "Rules  of  Procedure"  for 
the  Demosthenes  class  are  formidable 
enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  any 
struggling  sophomore. 

Miss  Nellie  Ma)'  Whitnej-,  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  in  music,  has  .secured  a  po- 
sition as  instructor  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Mount  Hope. 

We  hope  that  the  ladies  of  the  Hall  will 
not  forget  that  April  24th  is  Arbor  Day. 
The  grounds  would  look  much  better  if  a 
forest  were  transplanted  to  the  bare  hill-side. 

The  Porter  Bros,  will  not  be  .seen  in  col- 
lege this  term,  having  purchased  the  meat 
market  formerh-  owned  by  Chas.  M.  Fisher. 
Success  to  the  old  firm  in  the  new  business. 

The  Hall  girls  are  debating  the  question 
as  to  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  ex- 
penditures for  chewing-gum  and  saving 
their  pennies  for  the  coming  ba.se-ball 
games. 

The  Trig  class  is  better  (?)  off  than  the 
persons  in  the  New  Testament  that  wanted 
a  sign.  The  poor  Freshmen  are  laboring 
to  get  the  meaning  of  the  "sines"  and 
"cosines." 

The  following  of  the  present  students 
were  at  the  Westminster  Re-union  :  Misses 
McFerron,  Frampton,  Stunkard,  McClure  ; 
Messrs.  Black,  Degleman,  Moore,  Seville 
and  Weller. 

Miss  H          remarks,  "This  is  the  last 

daj'."    Her  friend  Miss  S  turns  pale 

and  gasps,  "Good  Heavens  !  To-morrow 
will  be  the  judgment ;  I  must  go  up  town 
this  evening." 

Rev.  David  Pollock  Smith,  Principal  of 
the  Burgettstown  Academy  and  Business 
College,  will  conduct  a  Normal  and  Sum- 


mer school  in  the  public  .school  building  of 
Burgettstown  from  May  4th  to  June  24th. 

The  Juniors  would  better  confine  them- 
selves to  a  German  diet  (sauer  kraut,  lim- 
berger  and  beer)  so  that  "die  deutche  Wor- 
ter"  will  feel  more  at  home  in  their  mouths 
and  perhaps  fall  from  their  lips  more  natu- 
rally 

Prof.  McElree  is  so  deeply  attached  to  his 
Greek  Classes  that  he  has  requested  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  on  Monday  morn- 
ings. It  is  needless  to  say  his  devotion  is 
returned,  (ninety-nine  times  out  of  every 
hundred). 

Rev.  Francesco  Rostan,  the  represeuta- 
•tiveof  the  Waldeusian  church,  Italy,  preach- 
ed in  the  2nd  U.  P.  church,  April  5th.  In 
the  evening  he  .spoke  in  the  .same  place 
about  the  Waldeusian  church  and  missions, 
and  a  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  these. 

The  '97 's  are  prepared  for  anything. 
They  are  even  equal  to  the  task  of  reciting 
Astronomy  instead  of  Geology,  when  asked 
to  do  so.  This  shows  their  extreme  cour- 
tesy, since  thej'  would  rather  draw  on  their 
immense  store  of  knowledge  and  recite  a 
lesson  not  assigned  them  than  enlighten  the 
professor  about  his  mistake. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  .students  have  en- 
tered college  this  term.  Their  names  are 
A.  E.  Eckles,  Samuel  J.  Blackwood  and 
George  Campbell,  New  Bedford  ;  Miss  Mag- 
gie Vernum  and  Miss  Winnie  Wharton, 
Jackson  Center ;  Stewart  S.  Jordan,  Rob- 
ert McConnell  and  Harvey  Martin,  Volant ; 
Chas.  Shaefer  Fulton,  Key,  0-;  Lloyd  Da- 
vis, Burgettstown,  Pa.;  A.  C  Ellis,  Sewick- 
ley  ;  Miss  Birdie  Hea.sley,  Fay  ;  Miss  Maud 
Williams,  Eau  Claire.  The  following  for- 
mer .students  have  returned  :  J.  J.  McDow- 
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ell  aud  Miss  Frances  McDowell,  Neslian- 
nock  Falls  ;  Will  Porter,  J.  H.McClure  aud 
Miss  Laura  McClure,  New  Wilmiugton  ; 
Marrion  Edniuudson,  McKeesport. 


Alumni  and  College  World,  | 


Cornell  has  organized  a  class  in  Russian. 

Lafayette  College  has  courses  in  Civil, 
Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  has  de- 
cided to  do  away  with  her  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

President  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  favors  football  as  the  national' 
game  of  colleges. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  given  $3000  to 
Vassar  College  to  found  a  .scholarship  in 
memory  of  her  mother. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  now  has  a  new 
Chemical  Laboratory,  completely  furnished 
with  work  tables  and  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  chemical  work. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  took  a  day  off  and  themselves 
put  the  University  grounds  in  order.  About 
$3000  was  thus  saved  to  the  institution. 

The  following  colleges  publish  daily  pa- 
pers :  Cornell,  Harvard,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Leland 
Stanford,  Brown,  Wisconsin  and  Princeton. 

The  catalogue  of  Princeton  College  shows 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  faculty,  there 
being  now  over  eighty  members  in  that 
body.  The  students  of  the  University  num- 
ber 1,088. 

We.sleyan  University  has  a  Ladies'  Ath- 
letic Association  doing  systematic  work. 


This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  athletics  among 
the  gentler  sex  will  receive  more  attention 
than  at  pre.sent. 

Cornell  University  chapter  of  Chi  Psi  has 
purchased  for  $45,000  the  famous  Fiske 
McGraw  mansion  at  Ithaca.  The  mansion 
co.st  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  is,  no  doubt, 
the  finest  chapter  house  in  the  world — too 
fine  for  college  students,  so  the  sour  grapes 
say. 

There  is  a  fraternity  war  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan.  The  trouble  commenced 
several  years  ago  when  an  arranged  ball  by 
the  Juniors  ended  in  a  failure,  and  when 
the  idea  was  taken  up  later  by  nine  frater- 
nities and  made  annually  a  success.  This 
affair  has  been  given  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  this  year  the  anti-frats  and  the  four  fra- 
ternities hitherto  .shut  out  sought  admission 
and  were  refused.  The  Faculty  denied  the 
u.se  of  the  gymna.sium  unless  all  were  ad- 
mitted, and  then  they  arranged  to  hold  their 
b;-:ll  in  Toledo,  but  their  fair  ones  refused 
to  go.  "Thus  the  matter  hath  it.self "  and- 
is  not  vet  .settled. 


j'tj:u]ij;irLririj;inj;uvin^^ 

ATHLETICS.  t 


It  is  .surely  time  to  play  ball  when  "May" 
has  come  back. 

The  probable  make-up  ot  the  team  will 
be  :  Davies,  c;  Wilhelm  and  McKim,  p.; 
Phythyon,  ss.;  J.  J.  McElree,  ist  b.;  Ellis, 
2d  b.;  Edmundson,  2d  b.;  Fergu.son,  1.  f.; 
H.  B.  McElree,  c.  f ;  Marshall  or  McKiram, 
r.  f 

At  ameetingof  the  Athletic  Association, 
April  4,  W.  M.  Porter  was  elected  manager. 
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Peacock,  assistant  manager  of  the  foot  ball 
team  for  '96.  W.  J.  Stewart  was  given  the 
management  of  the  second  team.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  field  day. 

Some  of  the  Alumni  of  the  college  are 
thirsting  for  a  chance  to  show  us  that  age 
has  not  diminished  their  strength  and  skill, 
so  there  is  a  chance  for  an  Alumni-All  Col- 
lege field  day  soiiictinic  during  the 
spring  term.  The  McKims  have  left 
the  Bird  club  and  there  will,  therefore,  be 
less  danger  of  their  going  out  on  a  "fly"  or 
fowl  when  at  the  bat. 

Wilhelm  began  this  term  with  the  noble 
resolution  to  quit  the  u.se  of  the  precious 
weed.  As  a  proof  of  his  utter  freedom  from 
the  habit,  he  threw  away  his  pipe  and  felt 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  good  action  well  per- 
formed. Soon,  however,  he  felt  a  craving 
for  the  companionship  of  his  former  friend, 
and,  going  forth  he  gathered  to  his  bosom 
the  well-beloved  corn-cob.  Now,  as  before, 
he  strolls  along  the  boulevard  scenting  the 
air  with  the  odor  of  sweet  briar." 

The  schedule  for  the  base  ball  club  has 
been  changed  somewhat  since  our  last  is.sue 
and  is  now  as  follows  :  April  18,  Eau  Clair 
at  New  Wilmington ;  April  25,  Indiana 
Normal,  at  Indiana  ;  April  27,  Kiskiminetas 
at  Saltsburg;  April  28,  State  College  at 
State  College ;  April  29,  Holy  Ghost  Col- 
lege at  Pittsburg  ;  May  2,  W.  &  J.  at 
Washington,  Pa.;  May  16,  Geneva  at  New 
Wilmington;  May  25,  Geneva  at  Beaver 
Falls;  May  23,  P.  A.  C.  at  New  Wilming- 
ton ;  June  i ,  Hiram  at  New  Wilmington ; 
June  13,  P.  A.  C.  at  Pittsburg;  June  15, 
i\llegheny  College  at  New  Wilmington  ; 
June  17,  W.  U.  P.  at  New  Wilmington. 
Open  dates,  May  4,  11,  18,  30,  June  6,  8. 


Degleman,  manager  of  the  track  team, 
attended  the  meeting  of  representatives 
from  W.  U.  P.  and  W.  &  J.,  held  March  27, 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburg. 
He  obtained  for  Westminster  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  in  the  athletic  meet  which 
will  occur  about  the  first  of  June  at  Pitts- 
burg. Our  share  of  the  expenses  will 
probably  be  about  one  hundred  dollars  and 
the  students  should  make  every  effort  to 
raise  this  amount  promptly  and  cjuickly. 
Everyone  who  has  any  possible  chance  of 
getting  on  the  team,  ought  to  \.xy  to  get 
into  the  best  po.ssible  form  before  the  field 
day,  which  will  be  about  two  weeks  before 
the  meet,  and  the  winners  of  which  will 
represent  Westmin.ster  at  Pittsburg. 


I      EXCHANGES.  | 


"VVlieu  all  my  thoughts  in  v  nn  are  thunk. 
When  all  my  winks  iu  vain  are  wuuk, 
What  saves  me  from  a  rocky  flunk  ? 

.My  Pouy."  —Ex. 

Another  college  paper  has  come  among 
our  exchanges,  Tlic  Tnmsylvanian,  of  Ken- 
tucky University.  It  is  a  Wa.shington' 
Birthday  i.ssue,  and  contains  many  excel- 
lent articles. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Tkielensian  is  an 
article  entitled,  "May  We  Always  Speak 
Well  of  Our  College."  As  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  we  are  all  interested,  each  one 
should  read  it. 

"Young  man,"  .said  the  professor  as  he 
stepped  into  the  hall  and  caught  a  frisky 
freshy  by  the  shoulder,  "I  believe  Satan  has 
got  hold  of  you."  "I  believe  he  has,"  was 
the  reply.  — Ex. 
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Post-graduate,  who  is  holding  his  first 
charge:  "Professor  will  you  get  me  a  $2,- 
000  position,  next  year?" 

Prof.:  "Are  you  working  up  a  $2,000 
reputation  ?"  — Ex. 

He  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  men 
about  him  breathlesslj'  awaited  any  word 
he  might  let  drop  ;  his  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth ;  the  room  began  to  swim 
about  his  head  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
must  fall  to  the  floor  ;  he  sank  to  the  seat 
— he  had  flunked.  — Ex. 

"I  asked  a  poet  once,  what  single  word 
His  soul  did  prize  all  other  words  above. 
A  far-off  look  came  to  his  dreamy  eyes, 
As  with  a  sigh  he  sottly  answered,  'Love.'  " 

"I  put  the  question  to  a  student  gay, 
He  su:iled  and  said,  "In  pencil  it  is  writ 
Along  the  margin  of  some  dreamy  page, 
It  is  the  goodly  word,  'Omit.'  " — Ex. 


The  vote  at  Yale  on  the  favorite  novel 
studied  in  Modern  Novel  Course,  resulted 
as  follows:  Lorna  Doone,  114;  Gentlemen 
of  France,  45  ;  Treasure  Island,  28  ;  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,  17;  Esther  Waters,  9; 
Modern  Instance,  9  ;  Phantom  Rickshaw, 
5  ;  A  Suburban  Pastoral,  4  ;  Marcella,  i. 

—Ex. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  a  college 
training  is  the  best  thing  to  eradicate  the 
conceit  from  a  person,  but  there  are  some 
people  whose  conceit  "bump"  is  so  devel- 
oped that  nothing  will  reduce  it  but  a  little 
practical  experience  in  every  day  life. 
There  is  consolation  in  the  old  adage  that 
"an  empty  vessel  always  makes  the  loudest 
noise,"  which  statement  was  co-affirmed  by 
one  of  the  professors  recently,  who  said 
that  when  a  person  talks  much  you  can  put 
it  down  that  he  knows  very  little. —  Thiel- 
cnsian. 
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"Bob  IngersoII  in  the  Pulpit." 

Robt.  G.  IngersoII  .spoke  recenlly  be- 
fore the  congregation  of  the  "Church  Mili- 


tant," Chicago.  He  liad  been  asked  by 
the  pa,stor  to  speak  on  the  "duty  of  the 
church."  He  took  his  text  from  Shake- 
speare. "There  is  no  darkness  but  igno- 
rance." This  enemy  of  God  and  man,  the 
vile  blasphemer,  set  himself  up  as  the  in- 
structor in  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  day. 
He  misrepresented  and  ridiculed  all  that  is 
sacred.  With  little  wit,  and  considerable 
humor  he  profaned  things  sacred  in  them- 
selves. IngersoII  spoke  this  in  a  Christian 
church,  set  apart  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  A  Nashville  editor, 
speaking  of  the  address,  says,  "This  is 
all  very  fine,  i^ut  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul?  How  does 
it  redeem  man  from  sin?"  "There  is  need 
yet  of  the  Gospel  and  Go.spel-preaching, 
IngersoII  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 


For  some  months  past  men  in  all  spheres 
have  looked  upon  the  controversy  in  the 
Salvation  Army  with  much  interest.  Some 
time  since  Ballington  Booth,  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  General,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion as  commander  in  America.  He  retired, 
expecting  to  live  a  private  life.  A  flood  of 
letters  poured  in  upon  him,  both  from  the 
lower  classes  and  from  the  higher  relig- 
ious circles,  asking    for  a   new  organiz- 
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ation.  The  "American  Volunteers"  was 
founded  by  Commander  Ballington  Booth 
and  his  wife.  Ballint(ton  has  now  issued 
a  long  statement  explaining  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  the  separation.  His  statement 
fixes  the  blame  on  the  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  He  tries  to  show  that  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  "unwisdom  of  the 
one-man  power  in  church  goveriunent. " 
He  claims  that  tlie  Salvation  Army  is 
entireh'  foreign  to  American  ideas. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Booths 
seems  to  give  good  grounds  for  opposition. 
But  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  hear  a  contra- 
diction of  all  this  from  the  old  camp.  The 
statement  of  Ballington  cannot  be  altogether 
groundless.  In  this  emergency,  a  state- 
ment made  by  him,  which  could  not  be  veri- 
fied by  facts,  would  be  decidedly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  new  movement. 


"The  Golden  Calf/' 

Self-deception  is  the  ea.siest  thing  in 
the  world.  From  earliest  times,  even  to  the 
present  generation,  man  has  reared  for  him- 
self images  to  represent  the  deities  that  he 
adores.  The  first  principle  of  reason  sug- 
gests a  supreme  being,  but  the  earliest  rec- 
ords, both  sacred  and  profane,  teem  with  the 
errors  into  which  man  has  fallen  because  of 
ignorance  and  passion.  The  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  as  numerous  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  records  of  the 
Israelites  show  that  God's  chosen  people 
were  not  without  their  idols. 

The  forms  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  only  been  limited 
by  the  ingenuity  of  imagination.  It  is  not 
necessary  tl:at  an  idol  .should  assume  a  ma- 
terial form,  but  in  every  instance  it  is  that 
upon  which  the  affections  are  strongly,  ex- 


ces.sively  and  improperly  set.  vSome,  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  worthy 
of  their  worship,  have  cast  their  eyes  heav- 
enward and  made  the  sun  an  object  of  their 
adoration.  Others  have  hewn  for  them- 
.selves,  from  crude  material,  the  likenesses 
of  ferocious  beasts,  which,  by  their 
mishapen  proportions,  have  overawed 
their  inventors  with  fear.  Still  others  have 
produced  images,  which,  by  the  beauty  of 
material,  the  nicety  of  proportion  and  the 
delicacy  of  workmanship,  have  caused  the 
world  to  stand  in  wonder!  And  to-day  at 
the  highest  Point  of  the  world's  civilization 
— in  the  eutopia  of  the  world's  hi.story — as 
nation  and  as  individuals,  we  have  raised  on 
high  the  "Golden  Calf,"  and  our  zeal  in  its 
worship  outruns  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  such  great  fortunes  are  .so  quickly 
brought  together  as  in  our  own  country. 
The  Micky,  who,  complacently  smoking  his 
pipe,  steps  upon  our  shore  to-daj-  is  the  mil- 
lionaire of  to-morrow.  The  farmer,  to-day 
laboriously  wresting  a  scanty  subsistence 
troni  the  .soil,  to-morrow  discovers  that  his 
sterile  land  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  hurled 
headlong  into  all  the  luxuries  and  vices  of 
sudden  wealth.  A  capitalist,  who  lias  hon- 
estly acquired  a  small  fortune,  is  suddenly 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  idol,  and  the  gold, 
which  before  he  touched  in  safety  now  sears 
his  .soul  with  its  unhallowed  gleam. 

The  devil  has  no  ally  more  powerful 
than  gold.  There  is  no  crime  man  will  not 
conmiit  in  order  to  gain  its  possession.  The 
worshiper  of  gold,  never  satisfied  with  what 
he  has,  is  continually  grasping  for  more. 
He  piles  high  the  altars  of  his  idol  with  lui- 
man  sacrifice — he  floods  its  temples  with 
hun;an  blood — he  throws  his  .soul  into  the 
balance,  and  receives  his  millions  in  reward. 
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The  large  hearted,  whole  souled  man,  who 
looks  to  the  welfare  of  his  workmen  and 
gives  to  them  a  just  share  of  his  gains,  has 
no  place  in  the  worship  of  this  idol.  But 
let  him  consciously  or  unconsciously,  enlist 
himself  under  its  golden  banner,  and  his 
fortunes  will  be  heightened  upon  the  mounds 
of  the  slain.  In  its  worship  universal  broth- 
erhood is  unknown — self  alone  is  regarded; 
and  any  heathen  might  point  at  its  worship- 
er with  the  finger  of  scorn.  Such  a  man, 
although  he  is  u.sually  the  essence  of  ignor- 
ance ahn  is  always  a  stranger  to  the  higher 
virtues  of  manhood,  is  pointed  out  from 
among  men  as  the  ideal  man.  The  narra- 
tive of  his  life,  of  how  beginning  poor,  the 
number  of  his  victims  was  swelled  until  at 
last  his  fortune  numbered  millions,  is  her- 
alded abroad  and  held  up  as  an  ensample 
to  the  youth,  while  a  faithful  life  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  Master,  or  a  life  spent 
in  the  study  of  man's  welfare,  is  lost  sight 
of  and  forgotten,  save  by  a  faithful  few. 

Man  lias  ever  been  at  enmity  with  God. 
The  Israelites,  upon  wliom  he  sliowered 
countless  blessings,  were  ever  in  rebellion 
against  him.  In  the  formation  of  our  gov- 
ernment, our  forefathers  recognized  the  Lord 
as  'God  and  King,'  but  if  one  of  the  old 
Puritan  fat':e:s  was  to  ari.se  from  the  grav& 
he  would  .scarcely  recognize  in  these  wor- 
shipers of  gold  the  descendants  of  those 
men,  wr.o,  from  God  fearing  consjiences 
and  unparalled  philanthropic  designs,  laid 
down  the  foundation  of  our  government. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  In  fonr.er 
times  men  were  wont  to  point  to  our  nation 
as  the  ideal  of  the  philantliropist,  such  a 
place  as  the  world  had  never  .seen  and  of 
which  it  had  but  seldom  dreamed,  a  very 
paradise  of  universal  brotherhood;  but  if 
the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  is  to  be  the 


outcome  of  our  government,  far  better 
would  it  be,  if  the  next  gale  that  arises 
would  seize  upon  this  fair  land  of  ours  and 
hurl  it  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Wealth, 
when  properly  understood  has  the  power  of 
doing  good,  but,  the  misguided  mulcitude, 
thinking  the  power  and  desire  one,  are  too 
often  found  with  bended  knee  before  the 
gilded  idol.  Nor  are  its  worshipers  found 
only  among  the  lowly,  but  in  every  cla.ss  and 
condition  of  life  its  cause  is  represented, 
and  .so  powerful  is  its  dominion  over  this 
land  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  pa.ss  a 
law  detrimental  to  its  interests.  If  a  Fejii 
Islander  was  to  be  placed  in  our  midst,  with 
a  full  understandi.ig  of  all  the  intricacies  of 
our  national  and  p-ivate  life,  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  people  with  ideas  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

As  in  every  worship  there  are  tho.se  who 
occupy  the  office  of  priests;  and  so  hardened 
have  our  hearts  become  from  their  unceas- 
ing sacrificial  zeal  that  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  poor,  oppre.s.sed  humanity  af- 
fect us  no  more  than  the  hecatombs  of  vic- 
tims affected  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  in 
their  infatuated  zeal,  stood  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rising  sun  and  peans  of  prai.se  fell 
on  their  lips.  Humanity  .sickens  at  si  c'l 
a  sight  and  our  own  government  countenai:c- 
es  no  human  .sacrifice  except  it  be  offered  to 
mammon.  The  Bible,  the  basement  of  a  1 
true  advancement,  allows  of  no  idol  wor- 
ship. Good  men  may  lift  their  hands  in 
holy  horror,  too  often  with  one  extended 
for  a  share  of  the  spoils — the  pulpit  may 
hurl  against  it  all  its  power  of  truth  and  elo- 
quence— the  anarchist,  with  his  ill  advi.sed 
measures,  may  hurl  his  deadly  bomb,  but 
in  spite  of  all  earthly  means  the  power  of 
the  dumbgod  is  increasing  with  alarming  ra- 
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pidity.  vSo  completely  have  we  been  1)e- 
guiled  by  the  golden  siren  that  we  forgetful 
of  our  manhood  and  native  land,  have 
thrown  overboard  those  opposing;  and,  filled 
with  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  enchanted  by  the 
delusive  luxuries  of  wealth,  drunk  with  the 
sweetness  of  its  melody,  we  have  set  our 
course  toward  the  land  from  which  the  trav- 
eler never  returns.  Death  is  the  only  cer- 
tainty of  life  but  it  irnds  few  men  prepared  to 
journey  through  its  valleys  and  shadows. 
Wealth  may  gain  all  the  power  and  honor  of 
t'-iis  world,  and,  by  deadening  the  conscience, 
much  of  its  pleasure,  but  when  the  deluded 
worshiper  reaches  his  appointed  time,  the 
scales  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  remorse  he  un- 
dergoes is  bey  0:1. :1  the  conjecture  of  imagi- 
nation. He  looks  back  over  his  life  and  sees 
his  pathway  strewn  with  many  a  ghastly 
corpse,  the  stepping  stones  to  his  wealth. 
Unaccepted  chances  of  relieving  pain  arise 
before  him,  and,  assuming  ghostly,  misshap- 
en forms,  cause  his  blood  to  run  cold.  He 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall — He  dare  not  look 
into  the  future.  He  passes  off  the  arena  of 
the  only  living  and  true  God. 

Twice  has  this  Nation  been  dre:x-hed 
in  blood.  Once,  unjustly  oppressed,  did  we 
strive  for  Inrlependance;  ard  again  did  we 
ar!.se  fro  n  civil  .strife  with  the  union  unim- 
piired  a.id  greater  than  ever.  The  question 
of  gold  worship  which  to-day  confronts 
our  people  is  greater  than  eiLiier  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  de  i  led  by  strife.  In 
former  times  we  .strove  for  liberty:  but  now 
do  we  come  to  the  rescue  of  souls  from  de- 
struction— thatcau.se,  for  which  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  saw  fit  to  desend  from  his  throne 
and  offer  himself  a  .sacrifice.  ' '  What  profitetli 
it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  yet  lo.se 
His  own  Soul."  The  wealth  of  our  Nation 
derived  froia]natural  resources,  the  inventiv-e 


genius  and  all  the  ab.sorbing  devotion  of  our 
people  to  riches  is  fabulous;  yet  the  discon- 
•solate  wail  of  the  masses  is  that  of  the  di- 
rest distress.  The  laboring  clas.ses  of  the 
nation  are  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
restles.sness  and  discontent.  We  have  reach- 
ed the  point  in  our  development  where  the 
w'orking  men  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
"Dumb  driven  Cattle. ' '  The  crisis  we  have 
reached  cannot  be  decided  by  force,  it  re- 
quires something  more  powerful  than  lead 
and  steel  to  separate  man  from  a  lust  for  gold. 
Far  greater  is  he  who  conquereth  himself 
than  he  who  taketh  a  cit}-;  and  it  is  only  by 
such  methods  as  the.se  that  the  power  of 
this  demi-god  can  be  overthrown.  Informer 
times  there  were  such  men  in  the  Repub- 
lic, as  would  have  died  before  our  liberties 
.should  be  trampled  upon.  To-day,  it  needs 
but  a  murmer  of  war  to  stir  up  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  people,  but  shall  we,  who  would 
spend  our  life's  blood  in  defense  of  our 
Countr}',  allow  this  "wolf  in  .sheep's  cloth- 
ing" to  destroy  it?.  May  the  great  God,  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  for- 
bid it! 

Tlie  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  Word  of 
God  is  thundering  in  our  ears  and  we 
caiuiot  escape  it.  "Choo.se  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  .shall  serve."  "Ye  cannot  serve 
two  Masters."  May  we,  in  justice  to 
to  our  manhood,  to  our  fellow  man  and  to 
our  Go:l,  cea.se  to  follow  after  Mammon 
and  obey  the  precepts  of  our  God.  Then 
when  W'C  .shall  have  been  freed  by  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  from  this  slavery — this 
destroyer  of  .soul  and  intellect — man, 
no  lon.ger  putting  self  first  and  always,  but 
making  his  neighbor's  cau.se  his  own,  .shall 
change  the  di.sconsolate  wail  of  the  ma.s.ses 
to  a  .song  of  never  ending  joy. 

When  we  con.sider  the  po.ssibilities  of 
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our  country's  future,  a  vision  arises  before 
us  which  cannot   but  cause  the   heart  of 
every  true  man  to  throb  with  pleasure.  No 
longer  does  man  set  himself  with  unceasing 
energy  to  rob  his  neighbor  by  means  of  the 
bloody  knife,  or  the  more  deadly  weapon, 
deceit;  but  united  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
brotherhood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  humanity 
has  advanced  to  a  condition  of  society,  as 
far  beyond  our  present  standard,  as  we  are 
superior  to  primitive  man.  No  longer  is  heard 
the  voice  of  distress  and  discontent.  Strikes 
and  millionaires  are  unknown.  The  laborer  is 
a  capitalist  and  every  man  a  laborer.  The  in- 
temperate are  cast  out  from  society  and  given 
there  proper  place  among  the  beasts  of  the 
field.    Each  man  has  ample  time  and  means 
to  develop   his   intellect   and   streams  of 
knowledge  flow  down  our  streets.    We  look 
beyond  the  river  and  behold  the  prostrate 
nations  of  the  world  assembled  around  that 
great  white  throne.     A  voice  is  heard  pro- 
claiming in  words  the   sweetest  that  can 
ever  greet   the  ears  of   a  true  American 
citizen:     'Well   dona    gooi   an.l  faithful 
Nation;   thou    hast    established  lyiberty, 
E  juality  and  Univ^ersal  Brotherhojd  within 
t!iy  borders — Thou  hast  acknowledged  the 
Prince  of  Peace  as  thy  God  and  King,  enter 
thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord."     "vSurely  a 
day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
spant  in  the  tents  of  wickedne.ss. "    But,  as 
we  look  about  us,  the  vision  vanishes,  it  is 
a  possibility,  and  lies  with  every  citizen  to 
make  it  an  illusionor.  a  reality. 

We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  our  Rubi- 
con. We  have  reached  the  Jordon  of  our 
wanderings  and  look  into  the  promi.sed  land, 
would  to  God  there  was  a  Joshua  amongst 
us,  who  could  lead  us  forward,  humanly 
may  not  be  prepared  to  enter  the  land  flovv- 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  and,  like  Lseral 


of  old,  we  may  wander  for  many  years  in 
the  wilderness,  but  as  sure  as  humanity  is 
advancing  and  the  word  of  God  is  true,  we 
.shall  enter  its  boundaries.  On  all  sides  we 
hear  the  Declarations  of  our  Patriotism. 
To-day  it  is  tested  as  never  before  in  our 
history,  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
the  land  lies  open  before  you.  March  for- 
ward and,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God, 
po.ssess  it. 

Robert  E.  Taggart,  '97. 


''The  Reign  of  the  Idea." 

Heroes  think;  the  ma.sses  dream. 
Champions  battle  with  giants;  the  multitude 
war  with  them.selves. 

Heroic  lives  are  famous;  while  .sad 
humanity  dies  as  it  has  lived,  "to  fortune 
and  to  fame  unknown." 

With  but  one  original  sorce,  mankind  is 
a  unit,  conceived  upon  the  universal  basis 
of  equal  privileges.  Yet  how  strange  the 
picture  of  history.  In  the  vanguard  of 
every  advance  that  civilization  has  made, 
can  be  seen  the  isolated  form  of  a  single 
leader,  arousing  his  fellow  men  from  the 
fatKl  slumber  of  indifference;  quickening 
their  thought,  shaping  their  destiny. 

Why  this  weakness  of  the  masses  and 
whence  tuis  superior  power  of  the  individual, 
is  ever  and  anon  the  question  of  the  ages. 
The  reply  is  the  failure  to  grasp  their  equal 
privilege,  which,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Idea 
and  a  utilization  of  its  power. 

Reason  is  the  divine  force  in  man,  sub- 
duing matter  and  spirit  to  ab.solute  ideas 
that  represent,  not  ideal  dreams  but  living 
realities,  not  the  creations  of  a  moment  but 
the  faithful  toil  of  centuries.  And  each 
man  who  conceives  their  truth  and  feels  the 
spirit  of  their  termbling  fire  becomes  a  hero. 
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For,  says  Heine,  "We  do  not  take  posses- 
sion of  our  ideas  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
where,  hke  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for 
them."  This  .sovereign  power  of  the  idea, 
imbued  with  the  purer  passions  of  divinely 
gifted  men,  is  the  reigning  force  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Men  may  die,  but  the  ideas  they  have 
championed  are  immortal.  In  vain  did 
Socrates  drain  the  cup  of  hemlock.  In  vain 
was  Bruno  consumed  at  the  stake  and  Galileo 
dragged  to  an  untimely  grave.  Snatching 
the  torch  from  the  hand  of  a  dying  leader 
a  new  hero  climbs  the  heights.  Up  through 
the  niu'"ky  ataiosphere  of  ages  a  id  over  the 
dust  of  crumbled  empires  the  might}- 
marchers  have  come.  Eternal,  the  idea  is 
no  fleeting  fanc}'.  Universal,  alike  in  the 
world  of  matter  and  spirit,  it  comprehends 
not  onl}'  the  actualities  of  the  past  but  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Born  not  of  to- 
day nor  of  yesterday,  no  man  knows  whence 
it  came:  and  the  histor\' of  the  world  is  but 
the  hi.story  of  its  developn.ient. 

Man  is  destined  by  nature  for  society; 
and  by  her  unerring  laws  he  must  be  fitted 
to  fulfill  his  mi.ssion.  As  a  knowledge  of 
vScience,  Philo-sophy  and  Religion  increases, 
.society  developes  and  government  becomes 
more  perfect.  Force  void  of  judgement 
has  prj.'e  l  self  desiructive.  Pub  i;  1  fe  has 
become  the  arena  for  deadly  .strife  and  every 
conflict  is  marked  by  the  lifeless  ruins  of  a 
fallen  nation. 

Society  in  its  organization  is  ethical. 
A  man  with  ascribed  rights,  independent 
of  social  duties,  is  a  mental  abstraction, 
ethically,  he  cannot  exist.  Greece  realized 
her  dream  of  individualism,  but  upon  the 
ruins  of  her  social  and  intellectual  life. 
vSociety  morally  wrong  can  never  be  righted 


by  political  machinery.  Rome,  with  all  her 
power,  could  not  redeem  her  fatal  error. 
She  bartered  manhood  for  immorality  and 
the  spirit  of  her  dying  glory  fled  forever. 
Human  institutions  are  the  result  of  quali- 
ties inherent  in  man,  and  increa.se  or  dimin- 
ish in  power  in  proportion  to  the  varied 
vital  force  of  the  individuals  who  are  its 
component  parts. 

The  distinctive  forces  of  human  pro- 
gress flow  from  the  deeply  hidden  fountains 
of  indivi  luality.  E  ivironmcnt  may  be 
potent  but  it  is  not  omnipotent.  All  men 
are  possible  heroes.  No  papal  power  re- 
strained the  raptured  soul  of  Martin  Luther. 
vSuprenie,  he  overawed  the  majesty  of 
Europe.  I^olitical  and  religious  powers 
trembled  at  his  voice,  while  rugged  steel 
clad  armies  stood  spellbound.  Imbued  with 
the  strong  conviction  of  a  single  idea,  with 
one  hand  he  clutched  the  power  of  Rome; 
with  the  other  he  liberated  religious  and 
intellectual  thought.  Only  one  man;  yet 
from  out  the  bosom  of  that  sturdy  son  of 
progressive  Germany,  there  emanated  the 
.spirit  of  a  reformation  world  wide  in  its 
influence. 

No  political  or  natural  environment 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  immortal  Colum- 
bus. Master  of  a  genius  almost  divine. 
Impelled  by  the  motive  force  of  an  idea  that 
kings  and  popes  and  prelates  scorned,  this 
unconscious  herald  of  a  nations  sublime 
destiny  made  a  discovery  that  burst  assun- 
der  the  floodgates  of  Europe,  and  allowed 
the  pent  up  tide  of  civilization  to  flow  west- 
ward. Could  there  be  anything  more  sub- 
lime than  the  lives  of  these  two  men? 
Apart,  they  uncon.sciously  strove  for  a  com- 
mon end;  and,  as  a  result  of  their  fulfilled 
missions,  down  trodden  humanity  realized 
the  dream  of  the  ages:    America.    O  happy 
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dream!  With  thy  realization  the  barbarous 
tyranny  of  an  empire  vanished!  O  thou 
glorious  Constitution!  Liberty,  justice  and 
equality  are  thy  inseparable  attributes — 
innate  ideas  for  which  men  have  fought, 
and  bled  and  died  since  the  dawn  of  history ! 

Government  is  a  divine  inbreathing 
made  manifest,  and  so  intrinsically  does  it 
depend  for  its  vitallity  upon  the  human 
soul  that,  if  this  nation  would  live,  it  must 
foster  the  power  that  gave  it  birth.  History- 
has  testified  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty:"  but  more  than  that  it  is 
the  price  of  virtue,  for  life  without  thought 
is  moral  stagnation.  Awake  then,  O  ye 
dreamers!  Away  witli  the  reign  of  the 
dollar  and  the  demagogue!  Let  reason 
mock  their  idle  phantoms  as  out  of  the 
immortal  capacities  of  manhood  the  "Divin- 
est  gift  of  God"  a.sserts  it.self.  The  idea 
is  humanities  majestic  inspiration,  and  so 
long  as  it  reigns  all  that  is  noblest  in  man 
will  reign,  America  will  reign.  Dethrone  it 
and  histor}'  will  repeat  itself.  Immorality 
will  fill  the  fair  land  with  anguish,  the 
slumbering  volcanoes  of  social  discontent 
will  belch  forth  political  disruption,  and  this 
united  government  will  take  her  place  in  the 
silent  tomb  of  time. 

The  morning  is  not  without  cau.se.  En- 
throned by  niLure  in  a  palace  "rock  ibbed, 
and  ancient  as  the  sun"  this  prodigy  of  the 
nineteenth  Century  is  liable  to  grow  indiffer- 
ent to  her  mi.ssion.  Within  the  brief  period  of 
three  years,  fifty  thou.sand  helpless  victims 
have  been  slain  for  the  cause  of  Christ — a 
.series  of  human  butcheries  that  would  put 
to  sha:ne  the  basest  crimes  of  Nero.  Yet 
the  christian  nations  of  the  world,  unmind- 
ful of  the  pleadings  of  the  church,  are 
standing  with  cannon  muffled.  How  humil- 
iating the  spectacle,  when  proud  powerful 


America  permits  a  woman  to  lead  alone  the 
rescue.  And  whence  her  power?  Not  from 
the  warships  that  cost  millions;  not  from  the 
glistening  bayonets  of  marshalled  armies; 
not  from  a  might  nations  prestige.  The 
idea  of  the  Red  Cross,  emblazoned  in  letters 
of  fire  on  the  soul  of  Clara  Barton,  alone 
has  courage  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
Mohammedanism  and  lead  anew  the  cro.ss 
of  Christ  into  the  jaws  of  the  demon  Turk. 

Yet  the  outlook  is  far  from  unfavorable. 
Already  the  horizon  of  the  dawning  century 
mirrors  the  growing  splendor  of  the  idea. 
To  quote  a  recent  writer:  "The  aim  of  the 
American  college  is  to  make  thinkers. ' ' 
And  so  it  is,  success  is  born  of  thought;  and, 
if  life  has  been  a  failure  it  is  because  men 
have  dreamed.  The  .secret  of  true  greatness 
lies  in  a  search  for  truth,  and  into  the  unex- 
plored realms  of  the  universe  the  divine  light 
of  the  idea  alone  can  guide  the  way.  '  'Like 
Murcury  leader  of  souls,  says  Hegel,  the 
idea  is  in  truth  the  leader  of  nations  and 
ef  the  world."  The  mind  of  the  great 
Agi'.ssiz  was  so  possessed  by  its  burning  in- 
fluence that  he  .sought  no  other  companion. 
Wearied  with  the  strife  of  human  pa.ssions, 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  turmoil  of 
society  into  the  lofty  solitude  of  contem- 
plation, where,  far  above  the  clash  of  war- 
ring elements,  he  hea  d  the  voice  of 
nature  mingled  with  the  voice  of  God. 
Such  are  the  minds  that  are  not  staggered 
at  the  deep  mystery  of  vital  force.  With 
prophetic  sublimity  they  have  pierced  the 
darkness  that  hung  like  a  veil  over  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  life.  O,  what  transcendent 
grandeur  in  that  view!  Before  their  untir- 
ing gaze  the  mist  of  natural  selection  melts 
into  a  mere  hypothesis  while  the  theory  of 
creative  design  stands  forth  a  grand 
reality. 
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L,ike  the  golden  girdle  of  Venus,  the 
idea  has  encircled  the  universe  with  a  living 
force,  which,  alike  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal in  its  nature,  sends  humanity  whirling 
in  an  everlasting  orbit  of  progress  around 
the  sun  of  truth.  This  ever  widening 
circle  has  made  the  commercial  interests 
cf  the  world  almost  identical.  War  is 
yeilding  to  arbitration;  and  nations  are  being 
drawn  together  with  a  bond  of  fellow.ship 
that  the  fierce  conflict  of  ages  cannot  sunder; 
while  out  of  the  smoke  and  noise  and  dust 
of  the  world's  industry  is  emerging  the  sub- 
lime federation  of  labor  and  capital. 

Am'^ri::a's  mission  is  the  eva  igelization 
of  the  world  and  her  ruling  idea,  the  reali- 
zation of  a  perfect  freedom  and  the  imman- 
ence of  Chri.st.  To-day,  her  outposts  are 
dotting  the  globe  until  the  bleak  shores  of 
Alaska  and  the  deuce  jungles  of  Africa 
throb  alike  with  the  music  of  Christian 
song;  whoes  rapturous  melody  borne  on  the 
winds  of  time  echoes  one  closing  thought. 

Society  is  one  gigantic  harp,  each  indivi- 
dual life  a  string.  When  the  divine  force  of 
the  idea  smites  alike  the  trembling  chords, 
then  will  the  strife  of  inequality  forever 
vanish;  and  the  harsh  discordant  sounds  o, 
self  melt  into  a  sweet  unbroken  harmony 

■■  .\  hjre  the  war  (irum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  batllo 

Ha^s  are  furled. 
In  the   paraliment  of  man,  the  fe<leraliO-i  of  thj 

world." 

R.  W.  Veach. 


Unwritten  Biographies. 

From  a  rugged  ro::k  l:))uni  hill-side 
there  bubbles  a  silver  stream.  Winding  out 
through  landscapes  of  beauty,  its  rippling 
waters  fla.sh  diamonds  from  their  sunlit  sur- 
face. Many  a  tributary  separates  its  banks. 
But  the  stream  rushes  on,  leaping  over  rocks, 
ploughing  through  meadows,  wandering  in- 


to deep  forests  ever  increasing  in  grandeur; 
until,  a  mighty  river,  it  marks  the  bound- 
aries of  empires,  bears  on  their  stately  fleets, 
and  rolls  on  in  majesty  to  the  great  ocean. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  thousands  of 
those  whose  biographies  have  never  been 
written.  While  the  people  of  whom  we 
read  are  those,  who  have  invented  some 
machine,  written  .some  great  book,  com- 
manded an  army  or  preformed  .some  great 
deed.  The.se  the  world  thinks  great  and  on 
account  of  this  their  lives  are  written  to  be 
handed  down  to  genrations  yet  to  come. 

Look  at  the  Puritans:  Are  they  not 
great?  Starting  from  an  obscure  .source, 
this  stream  has  flowed  down  through  two 
hundred  years  of  histor}-.  It  has  been 
deepened  by  the  profoundest  thoughts  of 
human  intellects,  and  widened  by  the  teach- 
ings of  their  religion  until  it  appears  in  al- 
most every  land. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  in  New 
England  there  lived  the  most  remarkable 
class  of  men  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
On  the  one  hand  they  were  all  self-abase- 
ment, penitence,  gratitude,  while  on  the 
other  thej'  were  calm,  inflexible,  and  .sagac- 
ious. It  is  regretted  that  a  body  of  men  to 
who.se  courage  and  talents  mankind  owes 
inestimable  obligations  stands  upon  the  can- 
vas of  history  an  ungraceful  figure,  void  of 
the  delicate  coloring  of  gentleness  and  the 
forms  of  politeness.  Yet  Never"  .said  the 
magi.strates  of  Lyden  "never  did  we  have 
any  suit  or  accusation  against  any  of 
them. ' ' 

Were  not  the  Puritians  the  founders  of 
our  Republic?  They  gave  to  the  world  two 
principles,  love  of  liberty  and  reverence  for 
law,  which  are  the  bulwarks  that  defend 
.society  from  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  anarchy  on  the  other.    Among  the 
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Puritans  originated  those  ideas  which  are 
the  master  principles  of  to-da}-;  tlie  prin- 
ples  upon  which  rests  the  governments  of 
England  and  America,  nor  yet  are  their 
energies  and  their  virtues  dead.  Dead! 
They  are  woven  and  knit  into  the  fabrics  of 
our  commonwealth.  See  the  foundries, 
factories,  churches,  common  schools,  col- 
leges, representative  govennnent,  universal 
equality  and  freedom  in  the  highest,  grand- 
est sense — freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
action — all  of  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  and  noble  lives  of  the  Puritans. 

Yet  the  stories  of  these  many  lives  are 
untold  not  becuase  they  are  not  great  Init 
because  they  have  not  performed  some 
heroic  deed,  heroic  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  and  yet  if  they  were  written  they 
would  show  forth  more  true  greatness 
than  do  the  lives  of  many  that  have  been 
recorded. 

Who  made  our  country'  what  it  is? 
Was  it  the  general  and  the  inventor  alone? 
No.  It  was  those  of  whom  we  l>ear  noth- 
ing. Tho.se  who  toil  in  silence,  the  father 
at  his  work,  the  mother  in  the  home,  the 
.soldier  in  the  army.  Are  not  these  worthy 
of  mention?  Yet  we  have  no  account  of 
their  lives. 

What  would  a  general  be  able  to  do 
without  the  .soldiers,  who  push  forward  and 
ri.sk  their  lives  while  the  general  wins  t'.e 
glory?  When  the  call  cair.e  for  soldiers,  no 
stimulus  was  needed .  The  plough  was  left  in 
the  furrow;  the  carpenter  turned  from  the 
bench;  the  student  closed  his  books;  the 
clerk  abandoned  the  counting-room;  the  law- 
yer forsook  his  clients.  All  normal  habits 
of  life  were  suspended,  and  business  and 
pleasure  alike  were  forgotten. 

This  was  not  all.  For  they  nuist  en- 
dure many  hardships.    The}'  were  separat- 


ed from  their  homes,  wives,  children,  and 
gave  up  everything.  Man\'  thousands  of 
them  left  home  never  to  return.  Many 
through  the  long  winter  nights  were  pelted 
by  driving  pitiless  snow  and  hail.  Some 
were  frozen  to  death.  Some  lay  .shivering 
in  the  snow  and  on  frozen  ground  all  night 
through,  but  yet  they  were  arou.sed  from 
their  icy  couches,  and  stmnbled  .stiff  and 
shivering  into  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
Yet  the.se  brave  men  swept  up  the  steep 
sides  of  hills,  in  face  of  sheets  of  fire  and 
pres.sed  resistlessly  .  on  until  they  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  field. 

If  the  soldiers  were  brave  in  the  field 
the}'  were  still  braver  in  the  ho.spital  where 
the.se  silent  heroes,  whose  gentle  patience 
and  uncomplaining  fortitude  glorified  the 
rough  ward.  "Not  less  uncomplainingly 
than  the  camel  which  silently  succumbs  to 
the  heavy  load,  did  these  ignorant,  unfed 
and  iniclad  fellows  turn  their  faces  to  the 
wall  and  breathe  out  their  lives  without  a 
regret  or  a  murmer."  Oh!  the  Christ-like 
patience  and  the  uncomplaining  endurance 
of  the  soldiers. 

Did  not  the  .soldiers  devote  their  wliole 
energies  and  even  if  necessary  their  lives  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  government?  It  has 
been  said  that  "Honor  lies  in  doing  well 
whatever  v>'e  find  to  do. ' '  x\re  not  they  as 
worthy  of  having  their  names  borne  high 
on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  as  their  leader,  the 
general?    Yes.    Young  says — 

"For  what  arc  men  wl  o  grasp  at  pr.use  sublin  e, 
Kut  buhblfti  oil  the  rapid  s  ri'a\ii  of-time, 
That  rise  aiil  fall  thatswjU,  an  l  arj  no  inor,', 
Horn  and  forgot  ten  thousand  in  an  honr." 

Even  if  the  Puritans,,  the  soldiers,  the 
patient  father,  the  kind  mother,  and  all 
tho.se  who  toil  in  .silence  doing  that  which 
the  worlds  famous  men  will  not  do,  have 
not  the  stories  of  their  lives  written,  they 
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deserve  it  and  are  the  truly  great  men. 

But  alas!  did  not  these  men  come  from 
homes  where  there  were  kind  and  thoughtful 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  placed  a  glorious 
example  before  their  minds?  A  liberal  and 
older  knowledge  of  the  world  has  aided  their 
early  endeavors,  and  a  plentiful  advice  has 
fastened  in  their  understandings  the  wisdom 
of  virtue  and  industry.  Did  not  the  father 
and  mother  toil  in  weariness  so  that  their 
son  might  have  an  easier  path?  Yet  even 
these  do  not  have  the  stories  of  their  lives 
written,  but 

'■What  is  the  end  of  fame?  'tis  butlo  till 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 

So:ne  liken  it  to  the  climbing  up  a  liill. 

Whose  summit,  lilse  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor; 

For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach  and  heroes  kill. 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  '  midnight  taper." 

M.  L.,  '97. 


''Shrines  of  Scotland." 

In  the  succession  of  nations  each  has 
its  appointed  place. 

Each  comes  into  being,  attains,  its  ma- 
turity, fills  its  mission,  passes  into  hi.story 
and  leaves  its  contributions  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
race. 

The  character  of  the  contribution  is  not 
alwa^'s  determined  by  the  nation's  extent  of 
territory  and  large  number  of  population, 
but  the  permanent  forces  of  any  nation  are 
those  which  are  inherent  in  the  character  of 
its  pevople. 

From  this  point  of  vie<\'  the  country 
and  people  of  Scotland  appear  in  the  front 
ranks,  "And  shine  in  the  con.stellation  of 
nations  with  a  luster  un  linuned  and  unsur- 
passed." 

Each  nation  has  its  rise  and  decline,  at 
one  time  commanding  the  admiration  of  all 
other  nations  and  again  giving  way  for  an- 


other to  take  the  exalted  po.sition.  So  we 
ever  see  throughout  the  pages  of  liLstory 
nations  exalted  and  brought  low. 

As  scientists  think  that  the  location  of 
a  country  has  much  to  do  with  its  progress, 
we  find  Scotland  has  not  been  deficient  in 
this.  Situated  as  it  is  between  mountains 
and  rivers  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  such  as 
have  been  wrought  in  glowing  colors  by 
gifted  pens,  such  Scotland  today  is  and  ever 
has  been. 

And  in  this  romantic  and  picturesque 
country  what  should  be  more  appropriate 
than  that  these  hills  and  vales  should  con- 
tain the  birthplace  of  our  religion. 

In  the  vallej'S  abounding  with  handi- 
work of  God,  not  man,  is  it  not  truly  fitting 
that  man  should  get  in.spirations  from  the 
silent  rocks  and  hurrying  rills  of  their  Mak- 
er and  having  gained  tlie.se  in.spiratiotis, 
stand  forth  against  all  the  mighty  influences 
of  di.sa.ster,  conquering  by  the  aid  of  the 
Master  hand. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the.se  scenes  of 
beauty  and  of  poetry,  Scotland  raised  men 
who  are  in  deed  and  in  truth  Scotti.sh  worth- 
ies. Such  men  as  John  Knox,  Patrick  Ham- 
ilton, George  Wisliart  and  many  other  noble 
men  who  risked  all,  yes  even  life,  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  which  they  .so  nobly  upheld. 

It  can  not  be  that  these  godly  men 
.struggled  in  vain.  Not  one  pang  of  all 
their  suffering  for  Christ's  .sake  is  forgotten 
by  Him.  He  knew  just  when  they  were 
born  into  the  kingdom.  He  had  appointed 
every  .step  of  their  way  and  has  all  their  tes- 
timonies in  His  keeping  yet. 

The  fashion  of  this  world  pas.ses  away. 
It  is  as  empty  as  sounding  bra.ss  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  abides  forever  and  its  fash- 
ion never  changes,  its  watchword  is  "The 
Lord  is  my  banner. ' ' 
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Important  lessons  can  be  learned  here 
as  we  review  the  history  of  these  men  and 
listen  to  the  voices  of  a  time  long  passed. 
They  are  full  of  meaning,  full  of  the  strug- 
gles and  the  achings  and  perchance  the 
schemings  of  those  whose  dust  and  ashes 
are  quietly  sleeping  in  their  graves. 

'  How  sweet  to  know 
The  trials  which  we  eaiinot  co.iiprehend 
Have  eiicti  their  own  divinely  purposed  end; 

He  traineth  so 
For  higher  learning,  ever  onward  reaching 
For  fuller  knowledge  yet  and  His  own  deep  tcachinp;." 

How  sweet  to  know  God  has  a  purpose 
from  all  eternity,  that  not  one  of  his  purpos- 
es can  ever  fail  of  accomplishment.  "I  am 
the  Lord  I  change  not." 

It  is  only  after  we  have  been  refined  as 
by  fire  that  the  dro.ss  of  our  nature  is  taken 
away  and  the  gold  left. 

Such  trials  as  were  endured  by  these 
men,  baffling  as  the\' were  with  Satan  in  try- 
ing to  uphold  tin.  rights  of  the  church,  not 
only  accomplished  good  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  but  refined  their  own  natures 
and  made  them  more  like  the  perfect  exam- 
ple— their  Leader.  For  what  did  these 
men  risk  their  lives?  For  honor  or  wealth? 
The  answer  of  the  ages  is,  no.  Theirs  were 
higher  aims  for  the  honor  not  of  themselves 
but  of  their  God. 

Scotland  .should  be  proud  of  those  no- 
ble men  who  suffered  untold  agonies  for  h.er 
deliverance. 

What  sustained  these  martyrs  in  the 
depths  of  the  prison  cell.s?  Nothing  but  the 
promises  of  God,  and  it  is  .said  by  writers 
that  they  never  doubted  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  sacred  cause  even  in  the  most 
disastrous  periods  and  amid  the  darkest 
horrors  of  the  fierce  exterminating  persecu- 
tions directed  against  them  by  their  despotic 
andmerci'e:s  oppre.ssors. 


Any  censure  therefore,  that  could  be 
justly  pronounced  against  them  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly slight  and  when  compared  with  the 
vast  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them  by  the 
entire  empire  must  become  almost  invisible, 
like  a  speck  on  the  sun. 

Still  while  such  must  be  the  sentiment 
of  every  enlightened  lover  of  freedom,  it  is 
the  true  spiritual  minded  Christian  who  can 
enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  these  much 
enduring  and  devoted  men  comprehending 
the  true  nature  of  the  great  and  sacred  prin- 
ciples in  defense  of  which  they  encounter- 
ed the  perils  and  suft'ered  the  extremities  of 
poverty,  imprisonment,  exile,  torture  and 
death  and  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  them  for  the  cau.se  of 
vital  piety  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom. 

Progress  in  the  divine  life  is  necessary 
to  its  exi.stence  and  it  is  the  joy  of  the  be- 
liever and  the  food  of  the  .soul  to  get  new 
views  of  the  divine  truth,  new  views  of 
God's  providential  dealings  with  us  not 
only  in  the  great  events  but  in  the  atoms 
that  turn  the  .scale  and  give  the  balance  here 
and  there. 

What  immortalizes  a  place  .so  that  it  is 
looked  at  with  awe  by  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations? It  is  indeed  becau.se  it  has  been  the 
.scene  of  deeds  which  have  been  felt  through 
all  the  ages. 

It  is  suppos.xl  tl:at  1  eauly  is  r.n  ele- 
ment of  the  mind,  that  it  is  tl:e  peculiar  con- 
struction of  its  taste  and  education  tliat  en- 
.shrouds  .scenes  and  places  with  attractions 
all  its  own. 

TliC  places  a.ssociated  in  our  mind  with 
pleasant  recollections  whether  of  history, 
poetry  or  of  earh'  memories  are  of  all  others 
"Beauty  to  the  eye  and  nuisic  to  the  ear. " 
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The  church  of  vSt.  Giles  is  one  of  the  most 
roiiintic  structures  of  Scotland.  It  holds 
the  memory  of  the  great  moral  hero,  John 
Knox,  in  grateful  remsmbrance. 

The  ashes  of  this  brave  soldier  of  the 
tiutli  repose  beside  this  church,  while 
around  are  the  ancient  dead,  dust  mingling 
with  dust,  awaiting  the  awakening  trumpet 
that  shall  call  every  one  to  life.  It  is  closely 
paved  with  flagstone  and  strangers  and 
frie  ids  and  foes  tread  upon  the  sleepers. 

The  grave  of  John  Knox  is  marked  by 
a  small  stone  in  the  -pavement,  the  stone 
having  an  iron  ring  attached  to  it.  It  is 
as  a  silent  witness  against  the  ritualistic 
modern  worship  in  the  old  spot,  where  he 
once  with  such  masterful  eloquence  pro- 
claimed the  truth  without  fear  or  favor  and 
leveled  his  barbad  arrow,  fresh  from  the 
Word  of  God,  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Ro- 
mish church.  vSt.  Giles  is  the  oldest  place  of 
worship  in  Edinburgh  being  first  mention- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
No  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  either 
joyous,  .sad  or  tragical  has  not  .sent  a  thrill 
of  feeling  within  the  walls  of  old  St.  Giles. 

The  Church  of  Greyfriars  shall  ever  be 
hel:l  in  foad  remembrance  as  the  scene  of 
the  renewal  of  Scotland's  solemn  covenant 
union  with  her  God.  The  high  privilege  of 
this  occasion  and  sublime  pathos  of  scene 
sheds  even  to  this  day  a  hallowing  influ- 
ence. Says  one  "Never,  except  among 
God's  own  peculiar  people  the  Jews,  did  any 
national  transaction  equal  it  in  moral  and 
religious  sublimity." 

The  Churchyard  of  Greyfriars  is  frag- 
grant  with  memories.  Here  lies  James  Ren- 
wick  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  many 
other  noble  martyrs  for  the  truth  of  Christ 
"who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death." 
They    sleep     together  and     the  whole 


spot  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  most 
fragrant  mint  which  emits  savory  odors  like 
the  memories  of  the  sleepers.  A  monument 
tells  the  story  of  their  lives.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  city  of  the  dead  and  branching  from 
it,  the  long  narrow  dark  and  gastly  avenue 
of  death  where  the  fifteen  hundred  Cov^en- 
anter  prisoners  from  Rullion  Green  and 
Both  well  Bridge,  languished  and  starved 
among  the  graves  for  eight  months  without 
shelter  from  winter's  storm  till  most  of  them 
were  taken  to  "the  building  of  God  not 
made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  Heavens." 
What  hath  God  wrought  by  these  martyrs 
as  instruments?  He  has  written  the  lesson 
of  patient-endurance  and  willing  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  truth. 

When  we  read  of  moss-clad  ruins  and 
shattered  arches,  ancient  castles  and  crypts 
and  precious  .spots  where  the  martyrs  lie,  we 
wonder  what  principle  within  us  causes  such 
interests  not  only  in  the  burial  places  of  the 
dead  but  the  works  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
•swer  comes  "It  is  the  touch  of  Nature  that 
makes  all  the  world  akin." 

It  makes  us  realize  that  some  day  we 
too  shall  lie  down  and  be  forgotten  below 
till  the  last  trumpet  shall  summon  all  alike 
whether  from  the  crypt  of  Royal  Cathedral 
or  from  the  resting  places  under  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  where  the  shadows  come  and 
go;  where  the  gentle  rains  fall  and  the 
golden  light  gleams  in  summer  time  in 
autum  time  and  in  all  .sea.sons. 

The  evidences  of  these  ghastly  and  re- 
volting s:e  les  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
abundant  in  St.  Andrews. 

The  Castle,  a  stronghold  erected  about 
the  year  twelve  hundred  upon  a  rocky  knoll 
washed  by  the  tide,  has  been  the  .scene  of 
ecclesiastical  intrigue,  of  broken  hearts,  of 
intense  suffering,    of  tragic  death  and  of 
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many  a  triumph  of  faith  over  the  devices  of 
the  Evil  One.  Much  of  the  walls  and  the 
great  massive  front  of  the  Castle  remains 
and  exhibits  a  solidity  and  strength  that  is 
astonishing. 

Neither  fiction  nor  the  study  of  the 
•■sciences  can  give  the  pure  and  exalted 
pleasure  that  the  study  of  historj^  affords, 
because  all  along  its  pages  the  finger  of  God 
is  displayed  in  matchless  wisdom  and  gran- 
deur, dirjc:i;ig  ev^ry  ev.mt  a  id  e  very  pur- 
pose of  man  to  the  end  divinely  appointed 
by  the  counsels  of  eternity.  The  hearts 
of  kings  are  in  his  hand  and  he  turns  them 
as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned.  By  small 
as  well  as  by  great  things  the  chain  of 
events  with  its  manv  links  is  forged  to  bind 
tliem  to  his  own  purpose. 

St.  Andrews  chief  attraction  however 
lies  in  the  memories  that  crowd  around  it 
and  connect  it  intimately  with  the  most  in- 
teresting periods  in  Scotish  History.  The 
reformation  from  Popery  took  strong  and 
healthy  growth  in  vSt.  Andrews  and  like  the 
first  great  reformation  which  took  place  in 
Scotland  its  ecV.oes  are  reverberating  there 
still.  It  is  often  questioned  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  whether  anything  was 
gained  by  the  suft'ering  and  bloodshed  that 
wasted  Scotland  for  so  many  years. 

That  question  can  only  l:e  answered  by 
a  careful  study  of  God's  Word.  Human 
prudence  can  never  ansv^-cr  it.  This  only 
we  know  there  was  a  battle  and  the  issue 
was  victory.  Adelle  Porter,  '97. 


Don't  forget  that  John  G.  Woolley,  the 
I^eerless  temperance  orator,  will  lecture  in 
thcvSecondU.  P.  Church  on  Thursday  ev- 
ening June  4th. 


Art  In  Holland. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  Holland 
is  the  only  country  which,  while  keeping 
abreast  of  France,  has  maintained  a  distinct- 
ly national  school  of  painting.  A  glance  at 
the  galleries  at  the  Columbian  Expo.sition 
showed,  that  to  a  great  extent  all  Dutch- 
men paint  alike,  and  in  a  style  that  is  all 
their  own;  a  st3'le  not  borrowed  from 
France,  Italy  or  England,  but  one  wdiich 
stands  out  strong  yet  quiet,  both  in  choice 
of  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 

Holland  unlike  France  makes  no  at- 
tempt at  the  fanciful  or  ideal.  The  Dutch 
painters  do  not  expect  the  spectator  to  be 
blind  to  everything  but  the  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  take  great  care  to  present  it 
artisticalh'.  It  is  evident  that  they  them- 
selves take  a  great  artistic  interest  in  their 
homes,  using  their  peasant  interiors  as  back 
grounds  to  throw  out  many  of  their  strong- 
est works  of  art.  The  old  Dutch  kitchen 
with  its  wood  fire  place,  its  roughh-  plaster- 
ed walls  hung  with  cooking  uten.sils  in  cop- 
per and  bra.ss,  goes  to  make  up  s.rong  sur- 
roundings for  the  alike  .strong  figures  which 
stand  out  before  us  in  soft  coloring,  mostly 
in  greys  and  brows.  The  modern  Dutch 
painter  is  unobtrusive  in  his  brus'.i  work,  as 
well  as  coloring,  3-et  every  brush  mark 
counts.  His  art  is  .so  much  a  part  of  him- 
-self  that  he  .seems  lo  have  la'ooied  over  n  ) 
part  of  the  work,  neither  do;s  it  seem  neces- 
-sary  for  him  to  flaunt  the  gaudy  colors  of 
the  impressionist  in  order  to  a  .!d  strength 
arid  vigor  to  the  work,  but  occupies  him- 
.self  with  the  lower  to::es  in  the  .scale  of 
colors,  and  in  this  way  .seems  to  deal  with 
the  finer  traits  of  character,  in  quiet  lines, 
more  expressive  of  rest  than  motion.  His 
subjects  are  always  peaceable  .sober  f(_)lks, 
at  their  work,  or  meals.    The  work  of  the 
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Dutch  ]iainter  is  truly  realistic,  even  to  the 
most  minute  detail.  Each  picture  tells  its 
story  in  a  way  which  must  impress  every 
thinking  person  with  the  belief  that  the 
man  who  paints  in  such  a  manner,  must  be 
the  possessor  of  f#*:rong  feeling  and  a  large 
heart,  for  one  must  feel  and  understand 
hnman  nature  before  he  is  able  to  de- 
pict it. 

In  Joseph  Israel's  "Alone  in  the 
World,"  we  find  the  qtialities  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  You  will  perhaps  re- 
member that  this  \vas  the  picture  which 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  around  which  a  crowd  was  always 
found  standing.  No  one,  however  thought- 
less, or  illiterate,  .seemed  to  leave  without 
a  backward  glance,  and  having  learned  the 
lesson  which  the  artist  wished  to  teach. 
Tiie  room  is  a  poorly  furnished  one,  into 
which  the  grey  light  of  dawn  is  stealing; 
an  old  man  with  white  hair  is  .sitting  on  a 
bench  before  a  bed  on  which,  lies  a  dead 
woman.  The  figure  of  the  man  really  con- 
stitutes the  pic:ure,  for  t'ae  form  o'  th  ■ 
woman  is  almost  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
breaking  day,  but  the  white  counterpane 
brings  out  the  form  of  the  man.  A  table 
with  a  water  pitcher  and  glass,  stands  near 
a  window  to  the  right.  The  ol  1  man's  cap 
lies  oa  the  fioor  where  he  has  let  it  drop  on 
di.scovering  that  all  is  over.  This  is  all,  but 
it  tells  the  .story,  and  tells  it  well.  Beyond 
the  sill  pie  and  conscientious  presentation 
of  the  subject,  the  arti.st  has  not  .seen  fit  to 
go.  But  many  who  saw  it  more  than  two 
years  ago  shall  remember  it  always,  the  un- 
pretentious room,  with  the  soft  gray  morn- 
ing light  stealing  through  the  window,  so 
real,  that  the  atmosphere  felt  cold  and  damp, 
the  figure  of  the  woman,  the  face  drawn 
with  pain  but  cold  and  rigid,  the  old  man 


showing  by  every  line  of  the  body  that  his 
life  had  been  one  of  toil,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  that  he  felt  his  lonliness  more 
than  tongue  could  tell.  No  one  po.sse.ssing 
the  conunon  feeling  of  humanity  could  stand 
before  that  picture  without  sympathizing 
with  the  figure  in  the  foreground.  I  might 
go  on  enumerating  man}'  of  Israel's  works, 
among  which  are  "Summer  Day  on  the 
vShore,"  and  his  "Sweet  Home,"  both  of 
which  are  cheerj' subjects,  but  none  of  these 
impresses  one  as  does  his  "Alone  in  the 
World."  Anton  Mavre  next  to  Israels  is 
perhaps  best  and  most  favorably  known  of 
the  Dutch  painters,  he  seems  to  excel  in  the 
placing  of  figures  and  animals  in  the  simple 
flat  landscapes  of  northern  Holland.  The 
landscape  generally  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  canvas,  but  the  figures  are  .so 
well  placed  that  it  is  evident  that  the  land- 
.scape  was  made  for  them,  and  not  they  for 
it.  His  "Old  Lumberer"  containing  the 
picture  of  a  man,  followed  by  two  white 
horses  drawing  heavy  loads  of  lumber  along 
a  rough  road,  across  a  maor,  looks  as  con- 
tented with  his  lot  and  as  ignorant  of  any 
other  as  the  old  white  hor.se  walking  by  his 
side.  Among  his  most  noted  works  are 
"Cows  Going  Home,"  "Pasture  Near  the 
Dunes."  All  of  the.se  are  done  in  low  cool 
tones  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  warm- 
er browns  and  ochres,  which  gives  the  effect 
of  a  gleam  of  sunlight. 

Another  Holland  artist  of  whom  I 
.s'.iould  like  tospjak  is  B.  J.  Blomnur.-,  n:or: 
e.specially  becau.se  of  the  wonderful  sunlight 
effects  and  reflections  which  he  succeeds  in 
bringing  into  nearly  all  of  his  pictures. 
His  "Washing  Day"  is  perhaps  his  best. 
The  rustic  interior  is  beautifully  composed. 
White  curtains  are  drawn  aside  from  the 
low  window  and  through  it  a  bit  of  rough 
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landscape  can  be  seen.  The  strong  sun- 
light comes  through  and  falls  upon  tlie 
bowed  head  and  bare  arms  of  a  woman, 
bending  over  a  wash  tub.  It  goes  farther 
and  falls  on  a  green  painted  door  behind,  and 
tones  it  down  to  almost  a  yellow^  and  is  re- 
flected from  this  on  the  white  wall  beside 
the  window,  then  to  the  top  of  the  flat  table 
and  the  clothes  in  the  tub,  from  these  it  is 
reflected  into  the  woman's  face,  bending 
over  them.  This  greenish  light  floods  the 
room  and  seems  to  be  really  sunlight  and  as 
much  alive  as  the  woman  at  the  tub.  In  all 
of  these  p:cture.s  the  technique  is  such  as 
only  Holland  can  .show,  broad  firm  and  well 
held  together,  and  the  coloring  .soft,  restful 
and  clean. 

I  might  go  on  speaking  of  Dutch  artists 
and  their  work  indefinitely,  for  lo  me  Hol- 
land is  the  art  center  of  the  world,  because 
of  its  realism,  ])urity  of  subject,  wonderful 
technical  ability  and  its  coloring  of  which 
I  have  spoken  at  some  length  already. 
Perhaps  no  otlier  countrj'  is  educated  up  in 
this  line  of  study  as  is  Holland.  Hers  is 
surely  an  art  loving  people.  Her  children 
are  taught  from  infancy  to  see  and  appreci- 
ate tiie  b^auties  around  them.  A  cousin 
who  spent  a  number  of  months  in  Holland, 
in  speaking  of  the  country  afterward  .said, 
lliat  in  tlie  homes  of  many  of  the  poorest 
an:l  mo8t  ignorant  peasants,  were  often 
found  pictures  of  which  the  better  cla.ss  of 
Americans  miglit  well  be  proud. 

Our  coiuitry  is  j'oung  and  ever}'  year 
is  making  strides  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed,  but  she  needs  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  little  country  acro.ss  the  water 
i.  c,  of  teaching  her  children  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  beauties  around  them.  There 
may  be  different  ways  of  doing  this,  but  the 
best  is  no  doubt  by  .some  line  of  art  .study. 


for  those  who  have  grown  up  without  hav- 
ing noticed  the  i^eauties  of  nature  this  .seems 
to  be  the  only  way.  Even  a  course  of  .sim- 
ple object  drawing  will  open  the  eyes  and 
help  us  to  .see  in  a  wa\-  of  wdiich  we  have  never 
thought  before.  vSurely  our  lives  w'ould 
be  happier  and  better  if  we  wei'e  able  to  see 
the  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
e\-ery  day,  as  beautiful  and  attractive,  rather 
than  connnon-place  and  even  homely. 
Many  pass  along  day  after  da}'  without  .see- 
ing at  all,  while  others  .see  nothing  in  our 
hills  and  woodland  except  from  a  mere 
money  stand  point.  The  agricultural  part 
of  it  is  all  right,  ljut  it  is  far  from  the  only 
thing.  We  were  given  all  these  things  that 
they  might  have  a  refining  influence  over 
our  lives. 

Not  long  since  I  heard  a  gentleman  tell 
of  his  first  trip  east  over  the  Pennsylvania, 
R.  R.  He  was  travelling  with  a  friend 
who  was  a  well  to  do  farmer;  when  passing 
the  Horse  Shoe  bend,  the  gentleman  was 
euthusiastic  over  the  view.  His  friend  .said 
nothing  t)Ut  the  gentleman  .saw  by  his  ex- 
pression that  he  too  was  very  much  interest- 
ed, and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
beautiful;  his  reply  v. as,  that  it  would 
make  mighty  fine  sheep  pasture.  The  o:\e 
saw  in  the  view  1)efore  him  all  tiie  beauties 
of  light  and  shadow,  ton.e  and  co'or,  while 
ti  e  oth.er  .saw  nothing  aside  from  the  mere 
money  value  of  the  land,  and  its  possibilities 
in  tliat  line,  if  it  were  s'o:ked  with  fine 
.sheep.  vSurely  we  should  be  thankful  for 
natures  ever  changing  beauties  and  make 
an  effort  to  be  better  able  to  appreciate  our 
surroun  lings.  Lixnih  Hodgen. 


John  G.  WooIIey,  will  lecture  in  t'.e 
vSecond  V.  P.  Church  on  Thursday  ev- 
ening June  4th. 
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"The  Muscular  and  OtKer  Sensations  Em- 
ployed in  Playing;  an  Instrument." 

"The  aesthetic  quality  or  beauty'  in  mu- 
sic is  the  manifestation  of  man's  soul  by 
means  of  sounds.  The  sounds  are  nothing 
in  thernsilves;  the  indwelling  idea  of  the 
artist  is  all. "  •" 

In  order  to  express  tliis  idea  certain 
sensations  nuist  be  employed.  They  in- 
clude not  only  thos;  employed  in  a  correct 
technical  execution,  but  also  those  employed 
in  a  proper  intellectual  and  emotional  ren- 
dering. 

The  muscular  sensations  include  all 
those  which  arise  from  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  muscles,  whether  in  action  or 
at  rest.  They  depend  on  the  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  mu.scular  fibres. 

But  the  special  sense  perceptions,  sight, 
hearing  and  touch  are  most  used.  They 
are  fitted  for  playing  because  they  can  be 
cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  human  hand  is  especially  suited  to 
direct  and  regulate  the  application  of  touch 
and  pressure,  while  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  especially 
adapted  for  making  tlie  most  sensitive  and 
minute  discriminations. 

Also  the  sense  of  hearing,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  capable  of  making  such  exact  dis- 
tinctions in  the  quality,  intensity  and  pitch 
of  .sounds,  hasbejn  ranked  higher  than  any 
other. 

Now  the  performer  has  an  idea  of  wliat 
he  wishes  to  express  and  of  the  means  of 
expressing  it, — viz — the  highly  cultivated 
sensations  of  touch  and  hearing.  Ke  has 
constantly  just  before  he  strikes  the  key  a 
feeling  to  the  amount  of  energy  he  is  put- 
ting forth,  or  the  amount  of  muscular  effort 
to  be  used  in  a  given  movement  of  the  piece 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  delicate  shadings  re- 


quired from  passage  to  passage  and  from  note 
to  note.  He  knows  wdiether  the  idea  which 
he  wishes  to  express  contains  the  intellect- 
ual elements,  such  as  fanc}^,  imagination, 
etc. ,  or  the  emotional  elements  such  as 
passion,  sentiment,  repose,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both  in  whicli  au}-  one  element  may 
predominate. 

The  performer  may  not  be  directly  con- 
.scions  of  all  these  various^  sensations  which 
he  is  using.  He  cannot  define  in  words  the 
idea  or  image  in  the  mind.  Soinid  is  the 
only  medium  by  wliich  he  can  exjiress  it. 

When  considered  in  its  details,  piano 
playing  is  very  complex  and  involves  a  great 
many  movements.  For  instance  in  plajnng 
a  presto,  one  plays  5595  notes  in  four  min- 
utes and  three  seconds.  There  are  three 
distinct  movements  for  each  note  and  (  24) 
twenty-four  notes  per  second.  Hence  72 
movements  in  each  second.  Now  each  of 
tnose  notes  is  determined  b_v  the  will  to  a 
chosen  place,  with  a  certain  force  and  a  cer- 
tain duration.  Therefore  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct qualities  in  each  second. 

vSuch  are  the  transmissions  outward. 
And  all  these  are  conditioned  on  conscious- 
ness of  the  position  of  each  hand  and  each 
finger  before  it  was  moved,  and  wliile  mov- 
ing it,  the  sound  of  each  note  and  the  force 
of  each  touch.  Therefore  there  are  three 
( 3 )  con.scious  .sensations  for  each  note. 

Now  there  are  72  transmissions  per  sec- 
ond, 144  to  and  fro,  and  those  of  con.st.mt 
change  of  quality. 

Tlien  in  addidon  to  the  above,  all  the 
time  the  memor\'  was  remembering  each 
note  in  its  due  time  and  place,  and  was  exer- 
cised in  the  comparison  of  it  with  others 
that  came  before. 

So  it  would  be  fair  to  sa}-  that  there  are 
200  transmissions  of  nerve  force  to  and  from 
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the  brain,  outward  and  inward,  every  sec- 
ond. And  during  all  this  time  the  mind  is 
engaged  in  producing  effects  with  the  ped- 
als. Also  judgement  is  exercised  as  to 
whether  the  music  is  plaj-ed  worse  or  better 
than  before,  and  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
some  of  the  emotion  which  the  music  is  in- 
tended to  express. 

This  shows  us  in  a  degree  how  wonder- 
ful and  how  complex  are  the  sensations  ac- 
tually employed.  Though  the  performer 
may  not  be  directly  conscious  of  all  these 
sensations  during  any  one  rendering  of  a 
selection,  yet  he  is  at  different  stages  in  his 
acquirement  of  the  composition  directly,  con- 
scious of  them  all. 

Since  sen.sation  and  perception,  or  the 
feeling  and  intellect,  vary  inversl}- — i.e. — as 
the  sensation  is  stronger  the  perception  is 
weaker  and  vice-versa — the  performer  is  to 
a  certain  extent  only  conscious  of  one  or 
the  other. 

When  a  new  composition  is  taken  up 
the  performer  will  first  be  occupied  in  over- 
coming the  technical  difficulties.  Here  per- 
ception, or  the  intellectual  element,  predom- 
inates. But  when  the  mechanical  difficul- 
ties are  all  mastered  and  the  performer  be- 
gins to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  composition, 
then  the  sensation  or  feeling  grows  s  ;ronger 
and  the  perception  weaker.  The  performer 
may  be  so  murh  absorbed  in  the  artistic  en- 
joyment of  the  composition  itself,  that  he  is 
for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  the  me- 
chanical means  employed. 

Though  the  feeling  may  predominate, 
the  mind  mu.st  retain  control  of  the  mus- 
cles or  the  playing  will  become  uncertain 
and  unstead}-.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  feeling  and  intellect;  to  say 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

Different  persons  may  have  entirely  dif- 


ferent ideas  in  regard  to  what  a  composition 
is  intended  to  express.  Two  performers,  us- 
ing the  same  mechanical  means,  willgive  en- 
tirely different  renderings  of  the  same  com- 
position. 

It  is  like  two  artists  painting  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  canvas.  Thej'  each  paint  on 
the  same  canvas  and  use  the  same  materials. 
But  how  unlike  are  the  scenes!  They  may 
not  be  able  to  say  why  they  paint  such  scenes. 
They  are  perhaps  influenced  by  forces  which 
they  are  ignorant  of.  So  it  is  with  the  mu- 
sician. His  idea  of  the  emotional  content 
of  a  composition  may  depend  on  a  great 
many  different  things. 

The  musical  instrument  is  like  a  mirror. 
For  just  as  the  mirror  reflects  the  rays  of 
light  falling  upon  it,  so  the  instrument  re- 
flects the  rays  of  emotion  emenating  from 
the  soul  of  the  performer,  while  the  per- 
former must  draw  his  inspiration  from  the 
the  soul  of  the  composer. 

J.   B.  M.  '96. 


Letter  From  Prof.  A.  M.  Black. 

Salem,  Okkgox,  April  14,  '96. 

Dr.  McElek, 

Dear  Brother — I  noticed  yester- 
day in  the  U.  P.,  a  notice  of  Prof.  J.  B. 
Cummings'  death.  It  said  "he  died  at  his 
son's."  Had  he  broken  up  hou.se  keeping? 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  death?  How 
old?  Prof.  Cummings  was  an  excellent 
man. 

Drs.  Patterson,  Vincent,  McLean, 
Harsha  and  Cummings — I  c  .n  still  see  busy 
in  the  class  rooms  and  hear  their  voices, 
Their  cares  and  anxieties,  their  secret 
griefs  and  fearful  forebodings,  are  hushed 
forever.  I  cant  say  I  am  distressed  for  you 
my  dear  brothers  though  you.  iiave  been 
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very  pleasant  to  me  for  many  years.  By 
the  call  of  the  Great  Master  you  have  out- 
stripped me  in  the  last  race  and  to-day  your 
attaiinnents  in  Divine  wisdom  throw  far  in 
the  shade  my  most  labored  treasures — here 
I  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  there  you  see 
face  to  face.  Dear  Brothers  yon  have  gain- 
ed the  race  but  I  am  close  on  the  track,  I 
am  83  or  84  years.  '  'They  may  be  four- 
score yet  their  strength  is  labor  and  sorrow 
for  it  is  soon  cut  off." 

November  1853  I  was  added  to  the 
Faculty  and  in  May  1854,  Dr.  Patterson  was 
elected  President  and  entered  u])on  his  work 
and  in  1855  or  185ft  J-  B.  Cununings — some 
forty  years  ago.  I  am  the  last  of  the  group 
and  to-day  the  least.  May  the  Great  vShep- 
lierd  watch  over  me  as  He  has  the  rest  until 
my  feet  stand  on  the  eternal  shores. 

Dear  Brother  you  will  excu.se  this  long 
notice  of  the  old  Faculty  of  Westminster 
College.  The  memories  of  eleven  years  of 
my  life  spent  there,  will  always  form  an 
oasis  of  colors  never  fading.  When  I  was 
in  New  Wilmington  some  five  years  ago,  I 
failed  to  meet  you  and  was  .sorry  for  it.  I 
met  Drs.  Mehard  and  Fergu.son,  Samuel 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Burgess,  Mrs.  Blair  and  a  host 
of  other  dear  old  friends.  I  had  a  glorious 
time,  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  New  Jeru.sa- 
lem  and  took  my  last  supper  with  Prof.  J. 
B.  Cummings  and  wife. 

Remember  me  to  S.  R.  Thompson  Dr. 
Ferguson,  vSamuel  Elliot  and,  at  one  time  to 
all  the  town.  But,  time  with  his  .scythe 
has  sadly  thiinied  the  ranks  of  my  old 
friends.  Be.st  wishes  for  3-ou  and  famil3\ 
Yours  truly, 
A.  M.  Black. 


Society  Work. 

An  opportunity  of  comparing  the  work 
done  by  the  literary  societies  under  compul- 
sive and  non  compulsive  membership  has 
been  afforded  in  the  past  two  j'ears.  Until 
September  '95  all  students  having  two 
studies  in  the  cla.s.sical  course  were  com- 
pelled to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies  of 
the  College,  but  that  requirement  was  taken 
away  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year. 

That  the  work  done  in  these  {Societies, 
not  only  from  a  literary  but  from  a  practical 
stand  point,  is  highly  impartant,  no  one  will 
question.  No  department  of  the  College 
affords  to  the  student  an  equal  opportunity 
of  developing  himself  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion and  in  facility  of  expression  (as  this.) 
The  College  recognizes  the  importance  of 
literary  .societies  and  makes  no  other  provi- 
sion for  the  development  which  conies 
through  them. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  de- 
.crease  in  membership  but  there  has  been  an 
utter  lack  of  that  genuine  literary  spirit 
which  has  characterized  our  societies  in 
former  years.  Certainly  the  cau.se  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  al^sence  of  strong  incentives. 
With  the  annual  contest  between  the 
Philomath  and  Adelehic  Societies,  the  Ale- 
th.ean  contest  between  the  Chrestomath  and 
Leagorean  Societies  and  the  Junior  contest 
in  which  all  may  participate,  the  incentive 
is  such  as  should  cau.se  each  member  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  However  let  us  earnestly  hope  that 
each  member  will  consider  his  best  interests 
to  such  an  extent  that  more  faithful  work 
will  be  the  result. 


Wisdom  is  to  the  .soul  what  health  is  Hypocracy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to 

to  the  body.  .  virtue. 
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Inter-Collegiate  Contest. 

The  Inter-Collegiate  contest,  represent- 
ing six  of  our  Western  Pennsylvania  Col- 
leges and  two  of  West  Virginia  was  held  in 
the  Second  Church,  on  Thursday  evening, 
April,  16.  The  audience  room  was  crowded 
and  excellent  attention  was  given  tlirough- 
out  the  evening. 

First  on  the  program  was  Mr.  William 
S.  Allen,  of  Wayne.sburg  College.  His 
subject  was  "The  Scepter  of  the  Titans." 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Hankey  of 
Theil  College  on  "Out  of  the  Old  the  New. ' ' 
Mr.  Phillip  Sidney  Johnson  of  Geneva  spoke 
next  on  "The  Modern  Jean  Valjean." 
"The  Persecute  1  Armenians"  was  di.scus.sed 
by  Mr.  Daniel  McBride  of  We.stern  Univer- 
sity. Bethany  College  was  represented  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Merryman,  who.se  subject  was 
"The  Perpetuity  of  Our  Nation."  Next 
came  the  winning  oration,  on  "Connnercial- 
isni"  by  Mr.  Grant  Norris  of  Allegheny 
College.  Mr.  Stallings  of  West  Virginia 
University  followed  with  the  subject,  "A 
Nation  in  a  Web  of  Gold."  Mr.  Taggart, 
Westnii!ister's  representative  closed  with 
an  oration  on  "The  Golden  Calf." 

Rev.  C.  F.  Wishart,  of  Allegheny,  E. 
Mackey,  of  Butler  and  Judge  D.  B.  Uucas, 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  acted  as  judges  of 
the  performances. 

Great  was  the  su.spen.se  until  tl:e  mom- 
ent when  the  deci.sion  of  the  judges  was 
announced,  and  great  the  excitement  after- 
ward. Of  course  many  were  disappointed 
some  were  almost  overjoyed,  but  all  con- 
trived to  check  their  emotions  sufficiently  to 
listen  to  the  presentation  of  the  medal  by 
the  president  of  the  Association.  The 
nnisic  of  the  evening  was  furn:.shed  by 
Scott's  Orchestra  of  Sharon  and  was  of 
high  quality. 


The  following  biography  of  Grant  Nor- 
ris, winner  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratoric- 
al contest  was  sent  to  us  for  publication: 
THE  OR.A.TOR  OF  ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Grant  Norris,  the  orator  represent- 
ing Allegheny  College  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  contest, 
was  born  twenty-seven  years  ago  among  the 
pine  and  hemlock  .stumps  of  Clearfield 
county.  Pa.  Born  and  reared  in  such  a 
country,  fate  .seemed  to  decree  him  to  be  a 
farmer.  His  early  boyliood  and  youth  were 
.spent  working  on  his  father's  farm  in  sum- 
mer, and  attending  di.strict  school  in  winter. 
At  .seventeen  he  swerved  from  the  course 
seemingly  destined  for  him  and  became  a 
country  .school  teacher.  He  taught  for  five 
years  and  was  very  successful  in  training 
"the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

Later  on  Mr.  Norris  attended  for  one 
year,  Dickin.son  Seminary  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.  In  the  fall  of  '92  he  went  to  Allegheny 
College  and  has  attended  that  institution 
ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
'96  and  is  among  the  brightest  of  his  class. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  he  is  unmarried. 


The  following  resolutions  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Monmouth  College  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Prof.  Mitchell  were  received  since 
the  last  i.ssue: 

Resolved — That  in  the  sad  death  of 
John  Mitchell,  of  Westminster  College,  we 
feel  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  have  Fustained 
a  serious  loss,  l)ut  we  bow  in  submission  to 
God's  will. 

Resolved — That  we  bear  testimony  to 
Professor  Mitchell's  force  of  Christian  char- 
acter, his  ideality  as  a  teacher,  his  wisdom 
as  a  counsellor,  and  his  abilitv  as  a  scholar. 

Resolved — That  we  extend  our  sympa- 
thy to  the  bereaved  family  and  to  the  Fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Westminster  College. 

Bv  order  of  the  Facultv 

fj.  N.  Swan 
Committee  (  J.   B.  McMiCHAEL. 
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Senior  vacation  will  beij;in  Thursday 
May  2 1  St. 

John  Moore.  '96,  took  the  trip  with 
the  l)all  club. 

Mi,ss  Lizzie  Wilson  .spent  a  few  days 
here  last  month. 

New  Wilmington  has  secured  a  tele- 
phone exchange. 

Degleman  is  one  of  the  authorities  on 
"Love"  in  Moral  vScience. 

Miss  Cook,  of  McDonald,  Pa.,  visited 
Miss  Mable  Irons  last  week. 

Mr.  Takasuka  was  away  on  a  lecture 
tour  about  the  first  of  May. 

Miss  Mary  Howell  spent  Sabbath,  May 
3d,  at  her  home  at  Irwin,  Pa. 

Hugh  Nevin,  '95,  was  in  town  recently 
on  a  short  visit  to  his  friends. 

Dr.  Ferguson  preached  for  Rev.  McKee 
of  Butler,  on  Sabbath,  April  12th. 

Rev.  Purvis,  of  Freeport,  conducted 
the  chapel  exercises  on  April  19th. 

Miss  M — .should  remember  that  "the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

Mi,ss  Whitney,  graduating  this  year  in 
music,  came  home  to  play  at  the  Beethoven 
recital. 

Frazier,  '95,  was  in  town  over  vSabbath 
May  3d.  He  .seems  to  be  still  interested  in 
Westminster. 

Another  indication  that  .spring  is  really 
coming  is  that  Mr.  S.  and  Miss  E.  who  have 
not  been  heard  from  since  the  skating  last 
winter,  appeared  on  Monday  evening. 
Logical  conclusion — The  ice  has  melted. 


It  is  evident  from  the  zeal  with  which 
Wallace  Ferguson  pres,ses  "Sweet  Williams" 
that  he  enjoys  Botany. 

Prof.  Hahn  was  compelled  by  an  attack 
of  the  quinsy  to  be  absent  from  his  classes 
a  few  days  last  month. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Mi.ss  Hanna, 
Miss  Martin  and  Mi.ss  Gamble  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  at  Jamestown. 

Someone's  opinion  of  three  prominent 
j'oung  men  in  College:  Mr.  S. — nice;  Mr. 
M. — lovely;  Mr.  B. — perfection. 

Miss  Bessie  Robertson,  Class  of  '95, 
who  taught  in  Sharpsville  during  the  past 
.school  year,  returned  home  last  week. 

McPeak  is  not  in  College  this  term.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  mother's  death 
which  occurred  about  the  first  of  April. 

Prof.  McElree — "Where  is  a  word  of 
two  syllables  accented. ' ' 

Miss  McK — "On  the  third  .syllable." 

Miss  Robinson  is  painting  a  huge  St. 
Bernard  dog,  so  life-like  that  the  other  day 
it  growled  and  she  had  to  paint  a  muzzle  on 
it  to  insure  .safety. 

Boggs,  '98,  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  in 
one  of  the  games  between  "picked  up" 
nines  and  as  a  result  was  unable  to  use  his 
arm  for  .some  days. 

The  students  from  other  colleges  pres- 
ent at  the  contest,  spoke  very  highly  of 
Westminster's  equipments,  especially  in  the 
scientific  department. 

Mi.ss  Allen,  State  vSecretary,  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  addressed  the  Y-  W.  C.  A.,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  25th  and  both  A.s- 
sociations  on  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  chap- 
el. On  Tuesday  morning  she  led  the  devo- 
tional exercises,  afterwards  making  a  brief 
address. 
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Harry  Irons'  brother  has  been  making 
quite  a  long  stay  at  his  aunts',  Miss  Van 
Orsdell. 

Professor  Thompson  returned  on 
Thursday  the  14th  from  a  trip  in  the  east, 
where  he  visited  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lafayette,  and  other  Colleges  and 
then  went  to  New  York  for  the  Electrical 
I{xhil)ition. 

R.  D.  Nichols,  '95,  now  a  Jefferson 
Medical  College  student,  spent  a  few  days 
in  New  Wilminhton,  last  month  in  renewing 
old  acquai  ;tinces. 

Breaden  and  Berry  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  W.  &  J.  game.  Most  of  the 
students  would  ha\e  liked  to  have  been 
there,  too,  when  the\-  heard  what  a  game  it 
was. 

On  his  recent  trip  through  the  west, 
Rev.  Veazey  visited  Ann  Arbor  University 
on  whose  medical  faculty  is  a  former  West- 
minster student,  Dr.  William  Herdn.an, 

"Seedy 's"  translation  shows  that  Han- 
nibal was  quite  an  acrobat.  He  told  the  pro- 
fe.s.sor  that  Hannibal  drew  himself  up  in  a 
square  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  river. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Peoria, 
111.,  visited  their  daughters  last  month.  Mr. 
Moore  made  the  students  applaud  by  his 
mentioning  Grove  City  in  his  .speech. 

Where  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hall 
the  day  of  the  Youngstown  game?  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  enthu.siastic  the  girls 
are  in  their  support  of  the  team.  Tliey  ev- 
en go  so  far  as  to  hold  a  jollification  when 
the  boys  win. 

John  G.  Woolley,  the  great  temperance 
orator,  will  lecture  here  Thursday,  June  4th, 
in  the  2ndU.  P.  cliurch.  Everyone  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  hear- 


ing one  of  America's  greatest  lecturers 
.speak  on  a  vital  question  of  the  times. 

W.  D.  Gamble,  '96,  left  on  Saturday 
May  2nd,  for  McDonald,  Pa.  He  will  teach 
in  the  academy  at  that  place  until  the  end 
of  the  term,  returning  in  time  for  Com- 
mencement. 

The  Seniors  will  not  wear  cajis  and 
gowns  this  year.  Evidently  they  tliink 
that  their  learning  ant^  diguit}-  will  pro- 
claim tlieir  rank  without  the  aid  of  a  pecul- 
iar dress.  They  ought  to  remember  thougli, 
how  much  the  Freshmen  know,  for  no 
doubt  visitors  at  Commencement  will  be 
mistaking  '99's  for  '96's. 

The  "Senior  Dutch"  party  was  given 
by  Prof.  McLaughry  at  her  home  Friday, 
May  ist.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
German  and  one  is  apt  to  talk  le.ss  when  un- 
der the  necessity  of  expressing  American 
thought  in  German  words.  The  "express- 
ing" goes  .so  .slowly  that  it  miglit  better  be 
called  "freighting." 

Miss  lyida  Andrews,  of  Wellsville,  O., 
has  organized  a  class  in  Elocution.  Sl:e 
gave  a  .short  talk  Saturday,  April  25tli  ex- 
plaining the  methods  of  teaching  used  in 
Emerson's  school,  Boston,  of  which  she  is 
a  .student.  The  two  recitations  Miss  An- 
drews gave  showed  her  great  ability  as  an 
Elocuticnist  ai  d  she  ought  to!  ave  little  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  large  class. 

The  Adelpliic  and  Eeagorean  literary 
.societies  held  an  interesting  open  meeting 
Monday  night,  April  20th.  The  program 
con.sisted  of  orations,  e.ssa>  s,  a  debate,  mu- 
sic and  re  ;itations,  and  .showed  what  good 
work  has  been  done  this  year  by  the  socie- 
ties. The  Adelphic  hall  has  been  newly 
fitted  with  electric  lights  which  are  a  great 
improvement. 
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Miller,  8  ft.  ii  in;  Shot  put,  Taggart,  35  ft. 
5in;  440  yard  dash,  Porter,  67  sec. ;  Hannner 
throw,  vScott,  65  ft.  7  in;  One-half  mile  run. 
Porter,  2:43;  Running  broad  jump.  Scott, 
17  ft.  7  in;  220  yard  dash,  Deglenian,  25; 
High  kick,  Shira  7  ft.  8  in;  :i20  yard  hurdle, 
Hanley,  33s;  Mile  run,  Moore,  6:4  2-5;  i 
mile  bicycle,  Daw.son,  2;55.  The  winners 
in  this  meet  will  go  to  Pittsburg  to  take  part 
in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Field  Meet,  lield  at 
P.  A.  C.  pirk,  May  23d.  W.  &  J.,  W.  U. 
P.,  and  Geneva  will  be  represented  be.side 
Westminster  and  we  hope  to  come  out  near 
the  top.  If  we  are  to  beat  even  Geneva, 
the  men  must  practice  hard  and  get  their 
time  for  the  races  down  nearer  the  record 
and  also  get  into  better  form  in  the  other 
events. 

On  vSaturday,  April  iSth  I{au  Claire 
Academy  came  over  to  play  Westmin.ster 
a  practice  game.  The  game  they  put  up 
was  quite  a  surprise  and  much  closer  than 
was  expected.  The  .score  (seven  innings) 
was 

12     3     5     5     6  7 

Rui  C'aire   2     1     0     1     0     0  1-5 

We.sMniiist  r  3     0     1     0     0     3     x  7 

The  game  with  New  Ca.stle,  April  2nd, 
would  have  been  ours  1)ut  for  the  many  er- 
rors in  the  fourth  inning.  Wilhelm's  home 
run  in  the  first  inning  with  two  men  on  bas- 
es broke  a  window,  but  hits  like  that  are 
worth  their  cost  of  gla.ss.  Following  is  the 
score : 

New  Cm -tip  0    1    0    5    1    0    2    0   2  11 

Westra'nstcr       .  ;^    0   0   0   0   0    0   0  3--(i 

The  four-game  trip  resulted  in  two  \-ic- 

tories  an:l  two  defeats.    On  Saturday  Ap:-il 

25,  the  team  met  and  defeated  Indiana  State 

Normal  by  a  score  'o*^'  2  to  o.    vSwift,  of  Wil- 

kinsburg,  who  pitched  last  sea.son  for  the 

Carnegie  Athletic  Club  was  in  the  box  for 


Indiana  and  did  fine  work,  keeping  the  vis- 
itors down  to  two  runs.  Wilhelm,  for  West- 
minster, did  magnificent  work,  .striking  out 
fourteen  men.  He  was  ably  .supported  by 
Davies  behind  ti:e  bat.  The  fact  that  Indi- 
ana had  no  stolen  ba.ses  tells  a  tale  it,self. 
The  score  by  innings  below: 

12    3  459789 

Norm  il   0   0   0   0   0   0   0   0  0—0 

Westnunst'^r  0   0   0   0   0   0   2   0   0  1 

Hits,  W.  C.  7;  Normal,  2.  P>rors, 
W.  C.  o;  Normal  2.  Stolen  bases,  W.  C. 
5;  Normal,  o.  Strike-out,  W.  C.  C;  Nor- 
mal, 14.  Base  on  balls  by  Wilhelm,  i ,  by 
Swift,  3.  Batteries,  W.  C.  Wilhelm  and 
Davies;   Normal,  vSwift  and  Fulton. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  game  was 
that  there  were  only  four  ground  balls  field- 
ed, and  the  record  shows  that  none  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  infielders  as  Indiana  had 
but  two  hits.  The  members  of  the  team 
are  all  very  enthusiastic  when  de.scribing 
the  royal  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
the  boys  from  Indiana. 

APRIL  27,  WESTMINSTER  VS.  KISKIMINETAS 
AT  SALTSBURG. 
The  game  was  started  at  1:30  p.  M.,  in 
a  driving  rain  storm,  and  the  rain  continued 
to  fall  during  the  larger  part  of  the  game. 
The  .score: 

1    2    ;!    4    5    6    7    8  9 

Kiskiminet.is  ')    1    0   0   0    1    0   2  0-4 

Wes:minster    3   0   4    0   0   2    1  0-12 

Hits,  W.  C.  10;  Kiski.  6.  Errors, 
W.  C.  4;  Kiski.  9;  Struck-out,  W.  C.  10, 
Ki.ski.  6.  Batiieries,  W.  C  Wilcox  and 
Davies;  Kiski.  Boyd  and  McCall. 

This  game  was  somewhat  disastrous,  as 
it  was  the  cause  of  three  of  the  team  being 
unfitted  for  duty  on  the  following  day. 
Wilcox  was  crippled  by  his  hard  work  in 
the  rain;  Ellis  became  very  sick,  and  Guil- 
ford was  injured  by  falling  on  the  muddy 
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ground.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
the  stick  work  of  Elhs,  Wilcox,  B.  McElree 
and  Eduuiuson,  and  the  fine  fielding  game 
of  Wilhelm  in  left.  The  entire  team  play- 
ed a  very  fast  fielding  game  considering  the 
condition  of  the  grounds. 

APRIL    28,    WESTMINSTER   VS   STATE,  AT 
STATE  COLLEGE. 

This  game  was  played  with  a  badly 
crippled  team ,  a  fact  which  is]  largely  ac- 
countable for  the  defeat.    The  score. 

1    2    3    4    5    ()    7    8  9 

State  0   3   0   3    0   0   4   0  0^10 

Westminster         0   3   2   0   0   0   0   0   0- .> 

Hits;  State  11,  Westminster  7,.  Errors; 
State  6,  Westminster  9,  Batteries;  State, 
Nesbit  and  Sliaw.  Westminster,  Wil- 
helm and  Daveis.  Wilhelm  was  in  poor 
shape  for  this  game  and  his  support  was 
poor,  although  Phythyons'  star  shone  re- 
splendent at  .short.  Edmunson's  hitting 
and  the  fine  out-fielding  game  of  State  were 
the  redeeming  points.  The  students  at 
State  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in 
"rooting"  and  "guying"  and  it  is  claimed 
that  their  record  of  no  defeats  on  home 
grounds  is  largely  due  to  this  fact.  State 
expected  to  be  defeated  and  would  have 
been  if  the  team  had  been  in  fair  condition. 

APRIL    29,  WESTMINSTER    VS  HOLY  GHOST 
COLLEGE  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Again  our  team  was  defeated  by  the 
score  of  9  to  8  in  a  very  clo.se  and  hotly 
contested  game.  Much  more  credit  would 
be  due  Holy  Ghost  College  if  the  umpire 
had  not  made  two  or  three  very  unjust  de- 
cisions favoring  their  team.  In  the  ninth 
inning  with  two  men  out  and  Carr  on  3rd, 
Davies  reached  first  on  an  error  of  the  first 
baseman,  the  ball  passing  completely 
through  his  hands  and  striking  the  grand 


.stand.  Davies  partly  turned  to  run  to  .sec- 
ond-ba.se,  but  turned  to  the  right  and  .started 
to  first  base,  when  he  was  touched  with  the 
ball  by  Brady  of  Holy  Ghost  College  and 
declared  out.  The  decision  .seenied  \-er3' 
unju.st  as  Davies  had  not  crossed  the  "line" 
in  attempting  to  go  to  second-base,  and  it  is 
customary  to  allow  a  base  on  a  ball  which 
passes  a  baseman  and  is  stopped  by  an  ob- 
struction in  playing  ground.  The  features  of 
the  game  were  the  stick  work  of  Edmun.son 
and  Carr,  and  the  pitching  of  Wilcox  who 
allowed  his  opponents  but  three  hits  during 
the  four  innings  he  was  in  the  box.  On 
account  of  sickness  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  box  and  was  replaced  by  Wilhelm  who 
had  pitched  the  day  before  at  State  College. 
He  was  hit  for  six  runs  in  the  fifth  inning 
but  the  Pittsburg  boys  were  unable  to  cross 
the  plate  during  the  four  succeeding 
innings. 

The  W.  &  J.  nine  met  its  first  defeat 
on  the  home  grounds  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  Westminster  college  boys  being  the  vic- 
tors by  a  .score  of  6  to  5  in  ten  innings.  Wil- 
helm was  the  pitcher  for  the  visitors  and  W. 
&  J.  hit  him  hard  at  times,  but  .sharp  field- 
ing prevented  more  runs.  Rodgers  pitched 
for  W.  &  J.  and  was  very  effective,  striking 
out  eight  men.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  batting  of  Hei.sey,  the  pitching  of 
Rodgers  for  W.  &  J.  and  the  three  l>ase  hit 
of  Wilhelm  in  the  tenth  inning  which  won 
tlie  game.  Wilhelm  was  ha  idicapped  by  hav- 
ing pitched  several  games  this  week.  Ti'.e 
two  teams  are  pretty  evenly  matched,  and 
just  a  trifle  better  support  of  Rodgers  miglit 
have  changed  the  result  of  the  game,  al- 
though there  is  little  to  complain  of  on  that 
line.    The  .score: 

VV.  &  .1  1    3    0    0    0    0    0    1    0  O-f) 

W.  C  0    2    0    0    0    ]    0    1    1  1-C, 
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Base  hits  off  Rodgers,  7;  off  Wilhelm, 
II.  vStruck-out  by  Rodgers,  8:  by  Wil- 
hehii,  3.  Base  on  balls  off  Rodgers,  2;  off 
Wilhelm,  2.  Batteries,  Rodgers  and  Heisey 
forW.  &J.;  Wilhelm  and  Davies,  West- 
minster.   Umpire,  Sterrett. 

On  vSatnrday,  May  9th,  Westminster 
with  McKim  in  the  box,  defeated  the 
Youngstown  Athletic  Club  by  a  score  of  14 
to  3.  McKim  pitched  a  good  game  and 
with  good  support  prevented  the  visitors 
from  scoring  except  in  one  inning.  Wil- 
hehn  played  well  at  second.  Following  is 
the  score: 

YoutiKStown  0   0    3    0   0   0   0    0  0—3 

Westnii  is  ,er  0    (i    2    1    0   4    1    0  x-14 

Earned  runs,  W.  C.  6;  Youngstown, 
2.  Home  run,  Wilhelm;  three  base  hits, 
Wilhelm,  Guilford;  two  base  hits,  H.  Wil- 
helm, B.  McElree,  H.  Wilhelm,;  hits,  W. 
C.  14;  Youngstown,  12;  errors,  W.  C.  i, 
Youngstown,  5:  hit  by  pitched  ball,  Winter, 
Davies,  Guilford;  left  on  bases,  W.  C.  3, 
Youngstown,  8;  stolen  bases  W.  C.  6;* 
Youngstown,  o.    Time  of  game  2:10. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  events  and 
entries  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Field  Meet 
in  Pittsburg,  May  23rd:  looyd.  dash,  Han- 
ley,  Degleman;  220yd.  dash,  Hanley,  Degle- 
man,  Berry;  440yd.  dash,  Berry;  120  and 
22oyd.  hurdle,  Hanley,  Raitt;  mile  and 
quarter  mile  bicycle,  Daw.son;  half-mile  run, 
Porter;  mile  run,  Moore;  running  high 
jump,  Taggart;  running  broad  jump,  Scott; 
high  kick,  vShira;  hammer  throw,  Scott; 
shot  put,  Taggart;  pole  vault.  Miller,  Edgar. 

Old  lady  in  book  store; — "East  Days  of 
Pompeii."  So  he's  dead,  poor  fellow,  I 
wonder  what  killed  him?"  "He  died  of  an 
eruption,  madam,"  .said  the  grave  faced 
clerk. — Ex. 


Not  bulk,  but  character  makes  a 
College. — Ex. 

System  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
to  student  life.  Have  system  in  all  that 
you  do.  Have  a  time  for  everything  and 
then  do  it.  Work  whilu  you  work,  play 
while  you  play,  sleep  while  you  .sleep. 
Have  a  place  for  everything  and  then  keep 
things  in  their  proper  places. — College 
Chronicle. 

A  juvenile  enigma: — "Mamma,  if  I 
should  swallow  a  thermometer,  would  I 
die  by  degrees?" — Ex. 

The  Senior  Class  of  Marietta  College 
has  challenged  the  Faculty  of  that  college 
to  a  game  of  base  ball. 

College  Patriotism — How  it  may  be 
heightened: 

By  a  glee  club. 

B}'  college  songs. 

By  celebrating  field  day. 

By  encouraging  athletics. 

By  unity  among  students. 

By  due  regard  for  teachers. 

By  wholesome  competition. 

By  holding  frequent  .socials. 

By  booming  literary  societies. 

By  supporting  the  college  paper. 

By  coming  up  to  the  requirements. 

By  keeping  abreast  with  the  times. 

By  a  moderate  degree  of  class  spirit. 

— College  Chronicle. 

A  man  smiles  when  you  speak  of  his 
level  head,  l^ut  call  it  fiat  and  he  becomes 
mad. — Ex. 

Too  many  Colleges  of  to-day  develop 
the  muscles  and  intellect  and  neglect  the 
heart.—  Ex. 
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In  the  last  issue  of  the  Acadeinian  we 
notice  something  new.  Instead  of  class 
histories,  prophecies  or  diagnosis  there  is  a 
class  will  written  by  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '95,  bequeathing  to  the  Faculty  and 
different  classes  of  the  College  their  much 
valued  possessions,  which  were  acquired 
while  in  school. 

Saitl  the  whiskered  med. 

To  the  fair  co-ed 

''I'm  like  a  ship  at  sea, 

Exams,  are  near, 

I  will  unluck  1)e. ' ' 

"Then,"  murmured  .she, 

"A  shore  I'll  be. 

Come  rest  thy  journey  o'er." 

Then  darkness  fell. 

And  all  was  well, 

For  the  ship  had  hugged  the  shore. 

—Ex. 

All  girls  don't  make  sailors,  but  they 
make  excellent  mates. — Ex. 

How  do  you  know  that  Hamlet  had  a 
bicycle?    Because  he  .said,  "Watch  over  my 
safety  while  I  sleep." — Ex. 
We  grow  like  what  we  love,  the  poets  say, 

O  mighty  Cupid!  shall  I  then  .someday 
Grow  shorter  by  a  head,  have  tiny  feet 

Beardless  lips,  and  bang  my  hair, 

I  Pray? 
—Ex. 

'Tis  wrong  for  any  maid  to  be 
Abroad  at  night  alone; 

A  chaperon  she  needs  till  she 
Can  call  .some  chap'er  own. — Ex. 


Among  our  exchanges  we  find  two 
good  contributions  "The  College  Tongue" 
from  The  Dynamo  and  "Good  English" 
from  The  Delaware  College  Review,  from 
which  all  might  receive  benefit  if  they 
would  read  them. 

"Take  away  women,"  .shouted  the 
orator,  "and  what  would  follow?"  "We 
would,"  said  a  man  at  the  back  part  of  the 
audience  promjjtly. — Ex. 

Small  boy — "Pa,  did  Ceasar  believe  in 
polygamy?" 

Father — "No,  my  boy  why  do  vou 
a.sk?" 

vSmall  boy — "Cause  teacher  .said  his 
wife  was  Calphurnia  and  when  he  reached 
the  Rhine,  he  proposed  to  Bridget." — Ex. 

Prof,  (to  finst  arithmetic cla.ss) — "How 
many  in  a  family  consisting  of  husband, 
wife  and  child?' ' 

Smart  Prep. — "Two  and  one  to  carry." 

—Ex. 

"You  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  music 
box,"  is  what  a  young  man  said  to  a  youug 
lady  who  refused  to  let  him  see  her  home. 
"That  may  be,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  don't 
go  with  a  crank." — Ex. 

Student  (  Latin  class.  )  "If  trans  means 
across,  would  not  transparant  mean  a-cro.ss- 
parent?" — Ex. 

I  hate  to  see  a  thing  done  by  halves; 
if  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly;  if  it  be  wrong, 
leave  it  undone. — Ex. 
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Tlfhen  2/ou  TJravel 


PURCHASE  TICKETS  VIA 


THE  PITTSBURG 

AND  LAKE  ERIE 
RAILROAD. 

'DoAjL\3le  Trac'k  E.o\i\.e. 


Fast  Trains  Daily  each  way 
between  New  Castle  and 
Pittsburo;. 


Through  trains  for  Pittsburgh  leave 
Wilmington  Junction  W.  N.  Y. 
&  P.  R.  R.— 8:oi  a.  m.,  3:06  and 
p  m,,  Centr^.l  time. 


Quickest  Roi.'te. 
Cheapest  Tickets, 
Finest  Service. 


(  CU'velanc],  Toledo, 
NEW  CASTLE  to  ■  Detroit,  Chicago, 
/  Buffalo,  Allmny. 

and  Boston. 

L.  A.  ROBISON,  G.  P.  A.  /  pjff.Kur'tr  Pt 
B.  G.  Vangn,  T.  P.  A.,   \  I  a- 

F.  G.  Blackfokd,  Ticket  A^^nt, 

Newcastle,  Ps 


TO  COME  AND  SEE  MV 


New  Spring  Goods* 


New  Shape!?  in  Stiff  and  Soft  Hats,  New  Is't'ckwear,  Col. 

lars  and  Cuffs,  Whiti  and  Fanoy  Dress  Shirts, 
Bicycle  suits,  Pants  and  Hosiery . 

Also,  a  new  stock  of  very  finest  grale  of  Ready  Made 
Clothing,  equal  to  Custom  Ma-le  Clothing,  at 
about  half  the  price. 

A  full  line  of  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods  of 
every  description. 

All  things  being  equal,  why  not  patronize  the  people  that 
patronize  you. 

Sec  our  new  '-LEADER"  STIFF  HAT  at  $.50.  Its  a 
■•lieaut." 

J.  F  WILLIMAS, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


THAT 

Tired  Feeli 

Is  not  Expcri.'nced  when  you  ride  the 


Strauss  Tire 

O/V  YOUR 

MOUNT. 


It  is  the  Fastest,  Easiest  Riding  and  Hardest  to  Puncture, 

Repairable  |iy  any  one. 
{S"Your  local  ilcaler  can  supply  t'.em. 


Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 
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Recent  observ^ation  ha.s  called  to  our  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  College  library  is  not 
used  by  the  students  as  it  ought  to  I)e  used. 
The  curriculum  as  laid  down  in  the  cata- 
logue is  merely  an  outline  of  tlie  work  to 


be  done;  the  text-books  u.sed  in  the  cla,ss- 
room  are  but  keys  with  which  to  unlock  the 
doors  into  the  storehouses  of  knowledge 
upon  which  the  student  can  draw,  and  no 
college  education  is  complete  without  a  full 
and  comprehensive  course  of  reading  along 
the  line  of  the  class-rooin  study.  vSucli  a 
course  is  pursued  by  very  few  of  the  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  Ijest  liooks  in  the 
library  remain  untouched,  from  one  j'ear's 
end  to  another.  History,  Biography-, 
Travels,  Classical  and  General  Literature 
all  subjects  of  wonderful  interest  and  fasci- 
nation are  almost  ignored;  while,  books  of 
fiction,  and  other  light  reading  are  literally 
read  to  pieces.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  not  be,  and  we  believe  would  not  be 
if  the  students  realized  to  what  an  extent 
they  would  be  helped  by  a  syste.n.rti:  course 
of  reading  during  the  four  years  of  their 
college  course.  Now  is  the  tiini'  to  read, 
while  the  mind  is  i;i  a  recep'ive  condition, 
and  if  general  readi^ig  is  neglected  now, 
not  only  will  there  be  no  correct  habits  of 
reading  formed,  but  th.ere  will  be  no  time 
for  it,  when  once  the  life-work  is  begun. 
One  hour  a  day  spent  in  reading  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  that  hour  will 
scarcely  be  missed.  Our  library  contains 
books  on  every  subject,  that  are  standard 
works.  In  tlie  rncut  magazines  standiijg 
on  th.e  slielves,  tliere  are  literary  treasures, 
and  vast  funds  of  information.  CultAT.tc 
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thchabit  of  systeinalic  and  careful  reading, 
students,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  educa- 
tion tell  in  your  life-work. 

The  standard  of  excellence  which  a 
College  has  attained  in  athletics  determines, 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  reputation 
it  has  as  a  progressive  institution  among  the 
community  at  large.  Especially  is  this  true 
among  the  youth  of  the  community,  and 
as  the  youth  are  the  .source  from  which  the 
college  is  continually  drawing  for  its  sup- 
port, it  follows  that  a  college  to  be  success- 
ful must  maintain  a  high  position  in  ath- 
letics, in  order  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rising  generations.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  as  Westminster  has  improved  in 
its  facilities  for  athletic  training  and  culture 
the  standard  of  work  done  in  field  sports 
has  been  gradually  lowered.  It  must  in- 
deed be  humiliating  to  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College  to  read  in  the  papers 
that  at  the  Annual  Spring  meet  Westmin- 
ster failed  to  score  a  point.  It  is  true  that 
last  year  we  won  first  place  at  Meadville 
but  when  we  consider  the  colleges  compet- 
ing we  have  nothing  of  which  to  boa.st. 
Within  the  last  three  years  we  have  pur- 
chased and  graded  a  good  field,  and  our 
gymnasium  recently  repaired  and  enlarged 
is  all  that  is  necessary  fo."  indoor  training. 
We  have  a  salaried  trainer  who  is  supposed 
to  look  after  the  boys  and  bring  them  into 
condition  for  the  intercollegiate  contests; 
and  yet  with  all  these  advantages  we  fail  to 
score  a  point,  when  four  and  five  years  ago 
we  were  able  to  fight  for  every  point  and 
take  a  creditable  place  among  the  colleges. 
Just  why  this  should  be  .so  it  is  hard  to  say. 
We  catniot  believe  that  there  is  not  as  good 
material  here  now  as  there  u.sed  to  be,  or 
that  the  other  colleges  have  become  .so  much 


better  than  we,  but  something  is  nianife.stly, 
wrong.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
team,  for  we  believe  they  did  the  best  they 
could,  but  it  is  clear  they  were  not  in  the 
condition  they  might  have  been  in  had  they 
undergone  a  proper  course  of  training.  It 
takes  work  of  the  hardest  kind  on  the 
part  of  both  trainer  and  trained  to 
get  a  team  into  first  class  condition,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  we  failed  because  of  lack 
of  training.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  next  year 
we  have  our  best  foot  first,  and  that  if  we 
must  lose  we  are  beaten  equally  and  not 
on  a  fluke. 


The  Prophet — Statesman. 

The  earth  is  strewn  with  ruins — monu- 
ments— memorials  testifj'ing  through  the 
ages  to  the  reality  of  an  ancient  civilization. 
The  pyramids  lie  not;  the  sphinx  is  faithful 
to  her  trust;  the  acropolis  speaks  of  a  once 
powerful  Greece,  the  seven  hills  of  Rome 
testify  to  the  departed  strength  and  power 
of  an  empire;  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Holy 
City — -SO  rich  in  hi.storic  recollection.s — the 
land  of  Palestine — that  "epitome  of  the 
ancient  world" — tell  the  continued  story  of 
a  people  unique  as  a  race,  lofty  and  grand 
in  its  mission.  Hi.story  presents  no  charac- 
ter so  singular  as  the  Hebrew. 

Whilst  all  the  surrounding  nations  lay 
immersed  in  the  profoundest  darkness; 
Vi'hilst  Egypt,  celebrated  as  the  instructress 
of  mankind,  lay  groveling  before  her  idols; 
whilst  Grecian  and  Roman  altars,  even  at 
the  moment  when  heathen  refinement  was 
at  its  highest,  were  associated  with  the 
grossest  crime  and  debauchery;  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  globe,  overlooked  and 
despised  by  the  surrounding  nations  dwelt  a 
people,  with  no  literature  and  irnwilling  in- 
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tercDurse  witli  tlicir  neighbors,  celebratiiio' 
as  they  had  done  for  ages,  the  praise  of  the 
great  unseen  creator. 

How  was  it  that  the  Hebrew  alone  wor- 
shipped and  adored  the  true  God?  Had  he 
the  key  which  would  unlock  the  secrets  of 
nature?  And,  if  he  had,  did  these  secrets 
constitute  any  part  of  revealed  truth?  Was 
the  will  of  infinite  wafted  to  him  from  the 
whisperings  of  the  trees,  the  flight  of  birds, 
or  the  cries  of  beasts?  Nay:  The  Hebrew 
Prophet  was  the  chaiuiel  of  divine  com- 
numication,  the  spokesman  of  God  to  a 
'  'chosen  people. 

Those  marvelous  names — Elijah,  Eli- 
sha,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel — have  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  subse- 
quent ages.  Each  is  a  bright  and  shining 
star,  and  all  combine  to  form  one  grand  con- 
stellation. Each  is  a  jewel  in  a  magnifi- 
cent setting  of  Hebrew  worthies. 

The  common  conception  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophet  is,  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
seer.  It  is  true  that  Nahum  in  prophetic 
vision  lieheld  Nineveh,  the  pride  of  the 
Assyrian  limpire,  in  utter  ruins;  and  that 
Isaiah  forsaw  Babylon,  the  "mighty," 
"the  Golden  City,"  fall  before  the  "horse- 
man and  spearmen  of  the  North?  It  is  true 
that  the  prophets  clearly  announced  the 
coming  Messiah,  and  in  strains  of  poetic 
rapLure  they  lifted  up  the  nation  into  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  day.  The  prophet 
was  a  Seer,  but  he  was  more.  He  held  an 
exalted  position  in  the  political  and  national 
life  of  his  day. 

Every  nation  must  have  men  versed  in 
the  science  and  art  of  government.  There 
must  be  men,  who  can  face  questions  of 
strife  within  and  without,  of  rebellion  and 
disruption,  of  wars  offensive  and  defensive, 
of  industries  to  be  developed,  of  resources 


to  be  utilized,  of  revenues  to  be  raised. 
There  must  be  men  who  go  to  the  heart  of 
things,  men  with  an  idea,  men  with  an 
ideal.  A  nation's  statesmen  are  the  ex- 
ponents of  her  progress,  the  index  of  her 
prosperity. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets  were  the  states- 
men of  Israel — the  Gladstones,  the  Bis- 
marcks,  the  Web.sters,  the  Li  Hung  Changs 
of  their  times.  Follow  the  children  of 
Israel  from  bondage,  listen  to  the  utterance 
of  that  .statesman  of  the  wilderness,  .see  how 
he  educates  the  horde  into  a  nationality, 
how  he  forms  their  constitution  divinely 
given  at  Sinai.  Behold  him  weave  the 
scattered  tribes  into  a  well-bound  nation. 
Follow  Elijah  up  Mt.  Canael.  Look  upon 
the  mighty  concorse  assembled  upon  the 
mountain  slope.  Above  yon  altar  is  now 
to  take  place  a  contest  in  which  a  most  vital 
question  is  to  be  .settled.  Now  they  stand 
face  to  face,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  Elijah  alone.  "The 
God  that  answereth  by  fire  let  him  be  God." 
All  answer,  "It  is  well  spoken."  From 
morn  to  eve  they  cry,  "O  Baal,  hear  us." 
But  there  is  no  answer.  Elijah  now  stands 
beside  the  altar  and  strengthens  his  hands 
toward  heaven.  With  breathless  silence 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  idolatrous  priests, 
Ahab  and  his  court,  and  all  the  gathered 
thousands  of  Israel,  await  the  result.  O 
Elijah,  darest  thou  open  thy  lips!  With 
calm  and  holy  utterance  the  man  of  God 
breaks  the  deathlike  stillness.  "Lord  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  of  Lsrael,  let  it  be 
known  this  da}'  that  thou  art  the  Lord 
God."  The  breath  of  the  Almighty  kind- 
led the  fire,  while  the  overawed  multitude 
fell  on  their  faces  and  cried,  "The  Lord  he 
is  God." 

You  may  .say  Elijah  was  a  reformer. 
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but  he  was  a  statesman.  Nay  it  may  l)e 
asked,  Is  not  every  true  reformer,  by  his 
very  nature  a  statesman?  He  was  a  war- 
ring, batthng,  statesman,  who  led,  not  to 
quiet  faithful  labor  as  in  smooth  times,  but 
to  faithful  valorous  conflict,  in  times  all  vio- 
lent and  dismembered. 

Isaiah  was  also  a  stateman.  Judah  had 
become  the  battle  ground  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  ancient  world,  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  "Like  the  iron  from  the  anvil," 
Judah  lay  between  two  hostile  forces,  one  of 
which  was  burning  with  the  youthful  fires 
of  enterprise  and  lust  of  conquest,  while 
the  other  fondly  cheri.shed  the  hallowed 
memories  of  glories  attained  and  of  the 
might  of  a  once  powerful  empire.  Pales- 
tine was  the  Corea  of  that  day,  looked  upon 
by  two  hostile  nations  with  a  greedy  eye. 
Two  alternatives  faced  them,  surrender  to 
the  rising  Assyrian  power  or  union  with  the 
Egyptian  forces  The  former  was  practical 
statesmanship,  the  latter,  natural  and  patri- 
otic. But  a  third  party  arose,  whose  key- 
note was  a  national  existence,  whose  policy 
was  non-intervention,  whose  foundation  was 
in  divine  cou.sel,  and  at  whose  head  stood 
a  divinely  commLssioned  statesman,  the 
brilliant  Lsaiah.  The  onward  march  toward 
national  extinction  is  checked.  The  move- 
ment is  reversed  and  a  firm  stand  taken  for 
a  national  existence.  Proud  Egypt — ])e- 
decked  with  ancient  glories  and  fragrant 
still  with  former  might— sinks  from  the 
political  horizon  of  the  Jews.  A.s.syria  is 
overthrown  by  Jehovah,  their  omnipotent 
ally  in  the  heavens. 

Analyze  the  statesmanship  of  Lsaiah. 
Finst  he  sets  forth  the  folly  of  an  Egyptian 
combination.  Second,  he  fiercely  antago- 
nizes submission  to  Assyria,  which  meant 
nol  onlv  a   national    degredation,    but  a 


national  annihilation  as  well.  But  the  pol- 
icy of  Isaiah — quietness,  re.st,  trust  in  God- 
brought  the  nation  forth  in  triumph  and 
preserved  national  independence. 

Remember  what  the  prophets  were. 
Think  not  that  they  were  but  predictors  of 
the  future.  Do  not  level  the  prophetic 
office  wnth  the  "Egyptian  Palmistry." 
Make  not  the  prophet  an  astrologer  or  a 
gypsy  fortune-teller — one  who  can  only  pre- 
dict destinies  and  draw  horoscopes.  Be- 
neath the  present  and  the  transitory  he  read 
eternal  principles.  Beneath  the  .show  of 
things  he  saw  the  truth  of  things.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  seer,  he  was  a  statesman  of 
the  highest  type. 

What  America  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  need  to-day,  is  true,  keen  statesmen — 
men  with  an  ideal.  Not  with  the  craftiness 
of  the  politician,  but  with  the  insight  of  the 
.statesman.  Not  a  temporar}'  flame,  burn- 
ing brightly  for  a  while  and  then  giving 
place  to  returning  darkness;  but  rather  a 
spark  of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant 
light,  with  power  to  enkindle  the  common 
mass  of  human  mind — "so  that  when  it 
glimmer  in  its  own  decay,  and  finally  goes 
out  in  death,  no  n.ight  follows,  but  leaves 
the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire  from  the  po- 
tent contact  of  its  own  spirit." 

In  the  Prophet  Statesman,  the  world, 
has  received  a  benefaction  no  less  pei  manent 
in  value  than  of  immediate  importance.  He 
has  given  to  the  world  a  great  man  witliont 
a  great  man's  vices,  a  philanthropist  with- 
out a  pliilanthropist's  impracticable  dreams, 
a  politican  witliout  a  politician's  meannes.ses, 
a  .'•eer  without  a  seer's  fanciful  imaginations, 
a  statesman  with.out  a  statesman's  crafti- 
ness. This  true  manhood — .simple,  unpre- 
tending, sympath.etic  \\\\.h  all  humanity, 
and  reverent  to-ward  God — is  among  the 
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earths  iiohlest  treasvires;  and  throuj^li  it  God 
has  breathed,  and  will  continue  to  breathe, 
the  elevating  and  purifying  power  of  his 
divine  life. 

Prophet  of  Israel,  Seer  of  God, — thou 
champion  of  righteousness,  the  embodiment 
of  hope,  advocate  of  liberty,  reformer, 
statesman — We  receive  thy  life  and  its  im- 
measurably great  results  as  one  of  the 
choicest  gifts  that  mortal  has  ever  bestowed 
upon  the  nations  of  earth!  There  is  inspi- 
ration and  healthful  impulse  from  thy 
unique  histor}'  and  mission — thy  example  in 
the  sphere  of  civil  affairs!  We  look  for- 
ward to,  and  greet  the  coming  of  that  glor- 
ious day  when  the  principles  which  were 
doaiin-mt  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
Prophet — Statesman  of  Israel  shall  be  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

J  AS.  M.  Ferguson,  '97. 

Human  Ciphers. 

Man  is  a  complex  being.  He  has  been 
called  the  microcosm,  or  little  world,  be- 
cause, while  he  has  a  destinctive  nature  of 
his  own,  he  is  a  partaker  and  a  representa- 
tive of  everything  in  the  inferior  creation. 
In  him  are  united  the  material  and  spiritual. 
The  animal  and  the  rational.  He  has  in- 
stincts, propensities,  desires,  passions,  by 
which  he  is  allied  to  the  animals;  he  has  also 
reason,  conscience,  free-will  by  which  he  is 
allied  to  the  lii-jher  intelligences  and  to 
God.  Hence  the  ends  which  he  is  capable 
of  choosing  and  the  p;inc"ples  by  which  he 
may  be  actuate  1,  are  various.  Body  and 
soul,  reason  and  pa!->ion,  con.science  and 
desire,  often  seem  to  be  and  are,  opposing 
forces,"  and  man  is  lef;  to  make  himself  a 
figure,  or  to  remain  in  h  s  old  condition,  a 
cipher,  for  all  m.-n  are  no';hi:i  /  more   t'.ia  1 


ciphers.  Now  the  question  arises,  How 
can  man  become  a  figure?  May  we  not  say 
by  knowledge  and  action? 

There  are  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
Nature  and  wisdom.  The  one  treats  all 
men  alike.  Nature  makes  no  distinction 
between  men.  Where  is  the  man  whom 
the  materials  which  nature  furnishes  do  not 
profit?  Is  there  one  who  does  not  gain 
knowledge  from  the  lustre  of  the  rising  and 
.setting  sun,  the  sparkling  concave  of  the 
midnight  sky,  the  n.oi  ntain  forest,  tossirg 
and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warbling  with 
all  the  melody  of  a  summer  evening;  the 
sweet  inter-change  of  hill  and  dale,  shade 
and  sun.shine,  grove,  lawn  and  water,  which 
an  extensive  landscape  offers  to  view;  the 
scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lovely,  so  majestic 
and  so  tremendous  and  the  many  pleasing 
varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetabe  king- 
doms. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  source. 
All  men  are  permitted  to  learn  fromwi.sdom. 
To  gain  kno\vledge  from  wisdom,  one  must 
have  experience  and  come  in  contact  with 
wisdom.  Men  like  Plato,  Socrates  and 
Demosthenes,  are  not  distributed  through 
the  world  like  nature's  teachers.  Precepts 
and  instruction  are  useful  so  far  as  they 
go,  but,  without  the  discipline  of  real  life, 
they  remain  theory  only. 

The  Indian  as  he  stands  by  the  cry.stal 
fountain  of  the  grove,  sees  reflected  in  its 
surface,  .sparkling  like  ten  million  diamonds, 
the  face  of  the  Great  spirit. 

Again,  .see  you  that  man  as  he  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  silvery  stream,  w'.itsi 
waters  break  at  his  feet,  murmuring  ge;r 'y, 
as  though  whispering  a  prayer  to  his  Gjd? 
He  stands  alone.  His  gaze  is  intently  fixed 
upon  some  o!)ject.  It  directs  itself  towards 
the  I'-as  .    There  he  .sees  the  great  w,;tch 
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stars  shut  up  their  hoh'  eyes;  the  East  be- 
ginning to  kindle  faint  streaks  of  purple 
blushing  along  the  sky;  the  whole  celestial 
concave  filling  with  the  inflowing  tides  of 
the  morning  light,  which  pours  down  from 
above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance;  a 
flash  of  purple  fire  blazes  out  from  above 
the  horizon  and  turns  the  dewy  tear  drops 
into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  are 
thrown  open,  and  on  the  face  of  the  L,ord 
of  Day,  the  fire  worshiper  .sees  reflected, 
the  throne  of  Allot. 

These  Creatures  look  up  through  Na- 
ture to  Nature's  God. 

Many  are  the  lessons  we  may  learn 
from  Nature.  Action  is  the  greatest. 
Every  thing  is  at  work;  the  drifting  clouds; 
the  mighty  oak  rearing  itself  from  that  lit- 
tle germ  implanted  in  the  acorn;  the  little 
coral  working  and  piling  one  upon  another, 
until  the  circling  reef  is  formed;  even  the 
very  rocks  are  changing. 

'•Labor  is  worship— the  robin  is  singing, 
Labor  is  worship— the  wild  bee  is  ringing,  . 
Ust-n!  that  eloquent  whisper  no  springing, 
Speaks  to  thy  soul,  from  out  Nature's  ^ood  heart. 
From  theda  keloud  Hows  the  life  giving  shower: 
From  the  rough  clod  blows  the  foft  bieathing  flower: 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coial  bower: 
Only  man  shrinks,  in  the  plan,  fn  m  his  part." 

Man  has  been  endowed  with  the  high- 
est faculties;  therefore  it  is  unworthy  of  man, 
with  such  high  faculties,  to  let  them  lie  dor- 
mant while  all  the  universe  is  toiling. 

•  Uroop  not.  through  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are 
around  thee! 

Itravely  tling  off  the  cold  chains  that  hath  bound 
thee : 

Look  to  yon  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee! 
Rest  not  content  in  th\  darkness  a  clod! 
WorK  for  some  good,  belt  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  believer  so  lowly: 
Labor!  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 
Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God." 

Oh,  fellow  men,  we  must  work!  Do 
we  desire  to  lower  ourselves  beneath  the 


level  of  the  inanimate  world?  No.  Then 
we  must  work.  Work  is  the  law  of  our 
being — the  principle  that  carries  men  and 
nations  onward.  Labor  may  be  a  burden 
and  a  chastisment,  but  is  also  an  honor  and 
a  glory.  Without  it  nothing  can  be  accomp- 
lished. All  that  is  great  in  man  comes 
through  work,  and  civilization  is  its  product. 
Were  labor  abolished,  the  race  of  Adam 
were  at  once  stricken  by  normal  death. 

Idleness  is  unworthy,  and  unprofitable. 
It  is  idleness  that  is  the  curse  of  man,  not 
labor.  Idleness  eats  the  heart  out  of  man 
as  of  nations,  and  consumes  them  as  rust 
does  iron.  Rome  fell  as  soon  as  indolence 
and  luxury  became  the  characteristics  of  the 
ruling  classes.  Indolence  is  degrading  to 
man  as  well  as  to  nations.  Sloth  never  made 
its  mark  in  this  world  and  never  will. 
Sloth  never  climbed  a  hill,  nor  overcame  a 
difficulty  that  it  could  avoid.  Indolence 
has  always  failed  in  life  and  always  will 
fail. 

Idleness  is  a  burden,  an  incumbrance 
and  a  nui.sance — always  useless,  complain- 
ing, melancholy  and  miserable.  It  is  the 
nurse  of  naughtiness,  the  chief  mother  of 
mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the 
devil's  cu-shion,  his  pillow  and  chief  re- 
posal. It  is  that  which  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  our  creation.  Many  are  the  purposes 
formed,  that  end  merely  in  words;  deeds 
that  are  intended,  that  are  never  done,  de- 
signs projected,  that  are  never  begun,  all 
for  the  want  of  a  little  courage  to  cast  off 
the  chains  of  idleness,  so  the  idle  man  re- 
mains a  cipher  instead  of  becoming  a 
figure. 

While  we  work,  we  must  depend  on 
ourselve.  Selfdependence  alone  can  make 
man  a  figure.  It  is  the  strong  and  self- 
dependent  man,  that  leads  and  guides  and 
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rules  the  world.  The  weak  and  timid  leave 
no  trace  behind  them,  while  the  life  of  a 
single  upright  energetic  man  is  like  a  track 
of  light.  His  example  is  remembered  and 
appealed  to;  and  his  thoughts,  his  spirit, 
and  his  self  dependence  continues  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  succeeding  generations.  He 
becomes  a  figure.  It  is  selfdependence  that 
produce  the  miracles  of  enthusiam  in  all 
ages.  Everywhere  it  is  the  mainspring  of 
what  is  called  force  of  character,  and  the 
sustaining  power  of  all  great  action.  The 
selfdependent  man  stands  upon  his  courage 
as  a  granite  block;  and  like  David  of  old  he 
will  go  forth  to  meet  Goliath,  strong  in 
heart  though  an  host  be  encamped  against 
him. 

Just  as  plants,  when  blown  and  tossed 
and  twisted,  when  exposed  to  the  storms, 
become  strong  and  developed  into  mighty 
trees,  so  man,  when  he  is  exposed  to  the 
storms  and  trials  of  this  life's  battle.  He 
learns  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  his  life 
and  that  is  selfdependence.  While  he  de- 
pends upon  others  and  has  not  tlie  courage 
to  depend  upon  himself,  he  becomes  weak 
and  cowardly.  Let  us  bare  our  breasts  to 
the  storms  of  life  and  conquer  When  we 
attain  success  by  cons' ant  fighting,  tl'.e  more 
glorious  it  will  be.  Men  are  not  made  hy 
traveling  through  this  w  jrkl  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease;  man  must  go  forth  battling  the 
world,  depending  upon  himself;  then  will 
he  conquer  difficulties,  because,  lie  feels  he 
can.  His  confidence  in  himself  w!ll  arouse 
the  confidence  of  others. 

The  man  who  fights  an  always  losing 
battle — the  martyr  who  goes  to  death 
amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  his  enemies 
— the  discoverer,  like  Columbus  who.se 
heart  remains  undaunted  through  the  bit- 
ter years  of  his  long  wandering  woe,  are 
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examples  of  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
bare  their  breasts  to  the  storms  of  life. 
They  became  figures.  It  is  not  helps  but 
obstacles,  not  facilities  but  difficulties  that 
make  men.  Then  young  Americans  let  us 
be  up  and  doing;  let  us  gird  on  the  breast 
plate  of  truth;  let  us  gather  all  our  courage 
and  go  forth  in  Life's  battle,  not  as  dumb 
driven  cattle,  but  as  heroes,  surmounting 
the  one  and  overcoming  the  other,  for 
though  we  are  drawn  probably  as  con.scripts 
in  life's  battle,  we  prove  our  courage  and 
cowardice,  gentleness  or  cruelty.  Let  us 
make  good  our  standing  room  and  move 
the  world,  and,  when  we  have  done  our 
work  on  Earth  of  neces,sity,  of  labor,  of 
love,  or  of  duty,  like  the  silk  worm,  that 
spins  its  little  cocoon  and  dies,  we  too  de- 
part. But,  short  though  our  stay  in  life 
may  be,  it  is  the  appointed  sphere  in  which 
each  has  to  work  out  the  great  aim  and  end 
of  his  being  and  when  this  is  done  he  de- 
parts, feeling  that  although  men  are  ciphers, 
he  has  made  himself  a  figure. 

Fred  J.  Taylor. 


Hebrew  Law  and  Civilization. 

The  history  of  civilization  may  be 
likened  to  a  mighty  harp.  Each  string  de- 
notes and  epoch;  each  vibration  an  i.ssue  of 
goo  1  or  evil  to  the  human  race.  Many  and 
vrled  h.ave  beeii  the  strains  produced  by 
the  magic  touch  of  government  and  law. 
Incomplete  in  early  ages  its  few  strings  pro- 
duced only  harsh  discordant  tones,  yet  ever 
and  anon  above  the  discord  could  be  distin- 
guished the  blending  of  .sweet  harmonies 
now  fainter,  now  louder,  in  vibrations  of 
ever  widening  circuit  which  one  day  shall 
encircL  the  whole  earth  and  when  the  last 
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string  has  been  added  shall  burst  forth  in 
one  grand  melody. 

The  first  discordant  notes  recorded  by 
history  were  produced  in  two  sj'stems  of 
civilization,  the  Asiatic  and  the  Egyptian. 
One  recognized  as  its  basis  the  spiritual 
element  in  man,  the  other,  the  phy.sical. 
Speculation  swayed  the  political  destinies  of 
each.  In  the  one  practical  life  was  warped 
and  twisted  to  suit  the  fanciful  ideas  and 
foolish  whims  of  a  heathen  philosophy. 
Here  politics  was  an  out  growth  of  religion. 
In  the  o  her,  religion  was  fashioned  and 
fitted  to  existing  civil  institutions.  Unlike 
in  principle  both  gradually  came  under  the 
domination  of  greed  and  unprincipled 
tyrants  and  degenerated  into  despotisms 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  ruling  their  subjects 
with  an  iron  hand.  Ignorance  and  super- 
stition were  the  legitimate  results.  Human 
victims  heaped  high  the  altars  of  detestable 
duties  and  idolatry  attained  a  universal 
triumph. 

In  the  midst  of  this  barbaric  darkness 
and  contemperaneous  with  these  hideous 
dynasties,  there  sprang  up  a  model  govern- 
ment,— a  government  of  the  people.  To 
replace  the  despot  and  the  tyrant  there  was 
ushered  upon  the  arena  of  political  action 
the  statesman,  the  genius,  Moses  the 
Hebrew,  the  founder  of  a  governmei  t  never 
equaled  in  hi.story,  the  world's  benefactor 
and  law  giver. 

The  other  existing  governments  were 
despotisms.  Judea  was  a  republic.  The 
people  of  the  former  were  slaves — of  the 
latte.-,  freemen.  The  former  governments 
were  founded  on  force,  the  latter  on  con- 
sent. For  the  arbitrary  and  inconstant 
rule  of  men  was  sub.stituted  the  just  and 
stable  rule  of  law.  In  letters  of  living 
fire  v>erj  eral)lazoned  on  the  banners  of  the 


new  republic  the  words,  liberty,  equality, 
justice.  God  became  its  Chief  Executive, 
love  was  its  foundation  stone,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  formed  its 
ruling  motive. 

Then  from  the  harp  of  civilization  as 
the  strings  were  set  in  vibration  by  the 
mystic  touch  of  political  principles  proceed- 
ing directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  there 
issued  a  never  ending  harmony.  From 
Sinai's  Mount  were  uttered  principles  which 
were  not  only  adapted  to  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment but  which  stand  as  the  firm  basis  of 
the  leading  governments  of  the  earth, — 
foundation  stones  which  have  not  crumbled 
with  the  ravages  of  time,  but  upon  which 
rest  the  grand  structures,  reared  from  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  fallen  empires.  Unity, 
liberty,  equality  and  justic  pervaded  the 
Civil  atmo.sphere  of  Judea.  Modern  wis- 
dom has  not  discovered  them,  it  has  simplv 
applied  those  grand  truths  established 
by  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and  of 
legislators. 

The  civil  polity  of  the  Hebrews  recog- 
nized the  king.ship  and  authority  of  the  one 
living  God.  It  established  the  unity  of  the 
state.  Mark  the  preamble- of  the  decalogue, 
the  basis  of  the  entire  system  of  civil  legis- 
lation, the  one  grand  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man:  "I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
Addressed  to  all  it  was  addressed  to  the 
nation  as  a  unit.  The  constitution  likewise 
provided  for  liberty.  Liberty!  not  the  im- 
a,v,ination  of  the  poet,  not  the  harangue  of 
the  demagogue,  but  liberty  restrained  by 
law,  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the  true 
religion,  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God. 
"I  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  says  the  Almight}-,  the  Jews 
con.stituted  a  nation  of  free  men.    The  poli- 
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tical  equality  furnished  by  the  constitution 
was  absolute  and  entire,  based  upon  the 
natural  foundation  of  equality  in  every 
govennnent,  the  distribution  of  land. 
When  in  the  history  of  civilization  can  an- 
other nation  be  found  with  such  a  j^raiid 
foundation  for  a  common  equality." 

Never  has  such  an  equitable  system  of 
laws  been  complied  by  man.  Never  has 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  so  grandly 
asserted  itself.  Never  have  the  ties  of 
friendship,  peace  and  love  bound  a  nation 
more  closel}'  together.  Possessed  of  a 
country  where  the  vineyards  vied  with  the 
olive-grounds  in  fertility,  where  justice 
was  administered  by  local  authorities  in 
accordance  with  written  laws  where  national 
festivals  sought  to  promote  national  unit}-, 
I,  fickle  and  unstable  nation  liadst  thou 
obeyed  that  grandest  of  constitutions  well 
might  the  poets  have  found  their  golden 
age  in  the  valle\'s  of  Judea  and  the  plains 
of  Galilee. 

But  it  was  not  .so,  and  the  Utopia  of  the 
law  gi  V  er  was  destined  to  become  the  scene 
of  political  strife  and  contention,  Peace 
gave  way  to  wars.  Disobedience  of  law 
reaped  its  natural  fruits.  Internal  strifes 
and  civil  wars  dissolved  the  bonds  of  na- 
tional union.  Barbarism  more  and  more 
succeeded  civilization  and  the  ideal  principles 
of  the  Jewish  republic  became  the  sources  of 
mighty  conflicts.  Nor  were  these  confined 
alone  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  Tlie  subse- 
quent civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  but  a  series  of  convulsions  and  con- 
tests. Here  these  principles  were  champ- 
ioned by  the  people  and  strove  for  the 
mastery  but  were  crushed  by  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  demagogues.  In  these  governments 
libertj',  equality,  and  justice  were  mere 
names  invented  to  conceal  from  tl:e  people 


the  real  motives  of  a  greedy  and  aml)itious 
aristocracy. 

But  "truth  cru.shed  to  earth  will  ri.se 
again"  and  the  dawn  of  a  far  grander  civil- 
ization was  about  to  break.  The  sweet 
tones  from  civilization's  harp  so  long  weak- 
ened by  the  conflict  of  warring  elements 
were  about  to  assert  themselves  anew,  her- 
alding the  greatest  event  of  history — the 
birth  of  Christ.  Then  with  the  Christian 
era  began  the  new  civilization.  Europe 
became  the  seat  of  a  mighty  conflict  in  gov- 
ernment and  law.  Christianity  was  widely 
diffused  from  Palestine,  and  through  the 
Church,  there  entered  Europe  a  powerful 
element  of  Judaic  thought.  This  coupled 
with  the  meagre  influence  exerted  by  the 
civil  polity  of  Romans  produced  the  laws  of 
middle  ages.  Greece  had  been  conquered  by 
Rome.  Rome  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Teutons  and  here  in  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent was  ultimately  established  a  .system  of 
government  which  moulded  the  character 
of  the  men  and  in.stitutions  that  were  to 
prepare  the  modern  world.  From  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation  there  .sprang  a  civilized 
government.  During  the  forth,  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  Chri.stianity  was  gaining  a 
foot  hold  and  was  shaping  the  p.:l  tical 
principles  of  the  nation.  Where  the  Ro- 
mans were  r.'ch  the  Teutons  were  poor, 
arts,  .sciences,  literatures  they  had  none,  but 
they  possessed  something  infinitely  superior 
to  all  these  pensonal  worth.  They  had 
capacity  for  civilization,  they  had  love  of 
freedom  and  in  their  free  institutions  lay 
embodied  the  germ  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

' '  In  Rome  the  central  power  was  strong- 
est among  the  Teutons,  the  local,  the  first 
contact  of  the  Teutonic  with  the  Roman 
world   exhibited  the  irrepressible  conflict 
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between  freedom  and  authority  which  has 
shaken  Europe  from  that  day  to  this.  Then 
it  was  Teutonic  liberty  against  the  Roman 
imperium.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
emperor  against  the  pope.  In  the  transition 
period  it  was  the  Teutonic  Protestant 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  and  to-day  it  is 
Teutonic  science  against  the  Syllabus  of  the 
Vatican." 

In  everything  the  Teuton  opposed  the 
Roman,  even  in  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion. The  civil  polity  of  the  Teutons  was 
not  the  outgrowth  of  Roman  law.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  From  what  did  they  de- 
rive their  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  state? 
After  what  did  they  model  their  system  of 
just  and  equitable  laws?  How  did  they 
weave  into  the  political  fabric  the  golden 
threads  of  political  equality?  What  en- 
abled them  to  frame  their  ideas  of  freedom 
into  a  net  work  of  really  learned  laws? 
Was  all  this  original?  These  laws  far  ex- 
ceeded the  intellectual  wisdom  of  this  then 
rude  and  uncultured  people.  Account  for  it 
if  3'ou  can  outside  of  the  moulding  and 
elevating  influences  of  Christianit}'.  Ex- 
clude their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Moses 
and  produce  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
such  a  marvelous  circumstance.  Explain 
the  similiarity  between  the  Teuton  and  the 
Hebrew  constitutions  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  from  any  other 
standpoint.  It  is  an  impossibility.  The 
Teutonic  state  was  pre-eminantly  the  out- 
growth of  Christianity  and  Hebrew  law. 
The  law  of  the  Teutons  influenced  all 
Europe  from  their  original  home  in  Germ- 
any, and  almost  every  state  owes  its  organi- 
zation to  this  people.  The  Visigoths  in 
Spain,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Suevi  in 
Portugal,  the  Franks  in  France  and  Belgium 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons    and  Normans  in 


England  have  been  the  dominant  element  in 
the  formation  of  modern  national  states.  In 
none  of  these  however  has  the  sceptre  of 
the  Teuton  enjoyed  such  a  universal  sway 
as  in  England.  How  sadly  many  of  these 
states  have  degenerated  from  their  original 
position.  The  antagonism  of  Catholicism, 
the  dire  results  of  bloody  revolutions  and 
internal  wars  and  the  spread  of  skepticism 
have  wrought  untold  injuries  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  governments.  Even  England 
with  her  internal  uprisings,  her  tyrannical 
rules  of  bloody  kings  and  her  outrages  re- 
sulting from  the  feudal  system  did  not  en- 
joy the  blessings  which  should  have  result- 
ed from  the  inculcation  of  Hebrew  law. 
Only  within  the  past  century  has  she  been 
drawing  from  the  true  fountain  head  of  law 
and  principles  which  have  brightened  her 
political  horizon. 

The  hand  of  Go;l  can  be  saen  in  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  law  as  embed- 
ded in  the  codes  of  enlightened  nations. 
From  the  beacon  light  of  remote  antiquity 
rays  had  penetrated  the  darkness  and  diffus- 
ed a  glow  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Thus  far  they  had  been  confined  to  an  east- 
ern world,  but  the  plan  of  Omnipotent  was 
not  yet  fulfilled.  God  willed  that  Christian- 
ity and  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  law  should  be  still  more  widely 
diffused. 

Oppressed  by  religious  persecution  a 
little  band  set  sail  in  their  frail  barks  up- 
on the  treacherous  .sea,  their  destination  was 
a  new  land  of  promise,  a  western  world. 
Here,  when  they  arrived,  they  proposed  to 
rule  themselves  for  a  time  by  the  Hebrew 
law.  This  has  been  a  source  of  anuisement 
to  the  unthinking  and  indifferent  but  those 
clear  minded  and  oppressed  Puritans  saw 
and  recognized  the  spirit  of  freedom  imbed- 
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(led  in  tliat  code  and  with  consuinmiiiate  wis- 
dom was  their  choice  made.  Here  was  the 
mystic  harp  again  touched  and  a  grand  out 
burst  of  melody  was  the  result.  The  burden 
O'  the  notes  was  human  freedom;  human 
brotherhood;  hiuiian  rights;  the  supremacy 
of  law  over  will;  the  divine  right  of  man  to 
govern  himself.  The  vibrations  formed  a 
strain  of  ever  widening  circuit.  "Thisw'as 
an  era  of  eras."  Liberty  asserted  itself. 
The  population  increased.  The  3'oke  of 
bondage  was  broken.  America  was  free  and 
upon  history  was  launched  a  new  republic. 
Here  Hebrew  law  has  had  its  highest  deve- 
lopement,  has  accomplished  its  grandest  re- 
sults. The  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
but  an  echo  from  Sinai's  mount  and  is  des- 
tined to  sound  the  death  knell  of  tyrannical 
despotsim.  The  American  republic  was 
founded  upon  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jew'ish 
nation — equality  and  justice,  "Liberty  and 
Union,  one  and  inseparable  now  and  for- 
ever. ' '  The  nation  has  become  not  the  per- 
fect ideal  of  a  Plato,  not  the  airy  dream  of 
an  Iconoclast  but  grand  reality  of  a  free  and 
noble  people,  the  outcome  of  Hebrew  law — 
the  model  of  the  world.  Her  influence  is 
already  paramount.  The  light  from  her 
sun  is  diffusing  a  briglitne,ss  throughout  the 
the  whole  earth.  Every  nation  feels  it. 
Millions  are  beginning  to  realize  their  men- 
tal, spiritual  and  bodily  bondage.  The 
shackles  on  the  limbs  of  the  oppressed  are 
chafing  them.  The  struggles  of  the  people 
be  they  great  or  small,  tlie  calls  for  aid  be 
they  faint  or  loud,  are  but  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  that  outburst  of  world  feeling  which 
must  end  in  the  universal  shout.  "We  will 
be  free. ' '  Amidst  the  crumbling  of  thrones 
and  the  expiring  groans  of  unprincipled 
dynasties,  the  fetters  shall  burst  from  tl:e 


oppressed,  and  the  glorious  dawn  of  peace 
and  liberty  shall  be  ushered  in. 

A  single  drop  of  coloring  fluid  will 
tinge  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Christians, 
as  drops  have  in  our  American  republic 
fallen  into  the  great  mass,  and,  by  the  in- 
fusing of  principles  founded  upon  the  sure 
ba.sis  of  civil  and  religious.  Bible-enlight- 
ened liberty;  have  colored  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  wdiole  nation.  Upon 
these  rests  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment. Gigantic  evils  it  is  true  exist  in  our 
land,  strong  holds  of  iniquity  must  be  over- 
thrown, but  through  the  help  of  God  by 
the  Christian  people,  it  shall  be  done. 
Right  must  ultimately  triumph  over  might. 
The  religious  .spirit  abroad  to-day,  the  orga- 
nization of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  to  battle  for  God  and  the  right  are 
already  having  their  effects  and  are  point- 
ing out  prophetically  the  future  of  our 
nation. 

America  must  fulfil  her  destiny.  A 
nation  young  in  years,  how  mighty  her 
achievements,  the  path  of  her  nuich  like  the 
fiery  trail  of  a  meteor,  a  career  unparalelled 
in  history,  her  influence  extending  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  in  science,  art  and  in- 
vention the  leading  nation,  she  stand  to-day 
in  her  glory,  the  Queen  of  the  West,  the 
Arbiter  of  Nations. 

"Sail  on  O  Ship  of  Sla  o! 

Sail  oil  O  Union  strong  and  great." 

Thou  beacon  light  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  thou  chosen  of  God;  fulfil  tliy 
destiny,  and  hasten  the  day  wdien  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  be  one  vast 
brother-hood,  and  Chris':  shall  be  King  over 
all. 

Then  shall  the  mission  of  Hebrciv  law 
be  accompli.shed;  then  shall  civilization's 
harp  be  complete. 

W.  D.  Gamislk, 
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SABBATH. 

Sabbath  morning  Dr.  John  A.  Wilson, 
of  the  AUeglieny  Theological  Seminary, 
addressed  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
College  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  His 
text  is  found  in  Joel  2-28.  "Your  sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  3'our  young 
men  shall  see  vi.sions. "  "  How  gloriously, ' ' 
he  said,  "that  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in 
our  day,  let  the  ten  thousand  of  young  men 
and  women  in  our  schools  and  churches 
make  answer;  let  the  thousands  who  have 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  reply." 

He  .said,  "Three  things  run  through 
the  vision:  aim,  preparation,  service."  He 
exhorted  the  young  "to  aim  high,"  to  have 
a  "singleness  of  aim,"  and  then  to  "press 
to-ward"  the  aim. 

"Let  your  preparation  be  thorough." 
"Young  men  and  women,  3'our  grandest 
preparation  is  living  union  with  the  Lord  of 
glory."  "Being  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing," he  said,  "I  have  only  to  say,  do 
something." 

BACCALAUREATE 

Sabbath  evening  the  President  address- 
ed the  .senior  class.  He  chose  as  his  text 
Isa.  11:5.  "Faithfulness shall  be  the  girdle 
of  his  reins."  In  his  parting  words  to  the 
class  of  1896,  he  said,  "I  hope  none  of  you 
will  pass  out  of  College  without  an  interest 
in  Jesus  Chirst.  Then  follow  the  fa.shion 
he  has  set.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  Be  faith- 
ful like  Him — be  faithful  to  Him.  Strive 
to  be  as  true  to  his  interests  in  the  world  as 
he  has  been  to  ^'ours  in  his  life  and  on  the 
Cross. ' ' 


MONDAY. 

CLA.SS  DAY 

Class-day  exerci.ses  were  held  in  the 
Second  U.  P.  Church  Monday  afternoon. 
The  class  is  to  be  congratulated,  having 
prepared  an  exceedingly  interesting  pro- 
grannne. 

Even  Motley,  or  any  of  the  great  his- 
torians, could  not  have  written  the  history  of 
the  Cla.ss  of  '96  in  a  more  interesting  man- 
ner, than  Mi.ss  Clara  Nesbit  wrote  it.  We 
present  it  in  full  as  follows: 

HISTORY  OF  CLASS  OF  '96. 

The  kaleidoscope  of  Time  has  made 
another  revolution  and  out  of  this  confusion 
of  chaos  issues  a  most  sublime  organization. 
From  whence  this  organization  and 
whither?  A  report  is  called  for.  Would 
that  there  were  wit  and  wisdom  sufficient  to 
shed  ubon  this  record  the  light  that  it  de- 
.serves.  But  of  this  there  is  great  dearth. 
Plain  facts  only  can  be  produced. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1892  this  body  num- 
bering 43,  all  greatly  enthu.sed  with  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  entered  Westminster 
College  and  was  organized  as  the  Class  of 
'96.  A  cla,ss  meeting  was  held  and  the 
motto  "Character  is  Destiny"  adopted. 
Observation  told  us  that  it  was  the  fashion 
to  have  cla.ss  colors  and  the  beautiful  royal 
purple  and  silver  white  from  that  time  to 
this  have  graced  our  numbers.  A  class  yell 
was  also  arranged  which  we  are  happy  to 
say  has  been  .somewhat  modified. 

We  were  entered  in  College  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  preceding  classes  and  de- 
veloped along  the  .same  lines.  Not  being 
of  that  freakish  nature  so  often  noticed  in 
college  students  there  was  no  desire  among 
us  to  go  beyond  the  paths  prescribed. 

As  we  look  over  our  past  record  it 
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seems  fitting  in  order  that  we  might  pro- 
duce a  grand  chmax  in  this  history  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  development  given  us  by 
the  Faculty  and  consider  first,  physical  de- 
velopment. In  this  department  Nature 
dealt  very  sparingly.  After  repeated  trials 
on  the  race-course  it  is  a  great  sorrow  that 
the  class  of  'q6  must  leave  without  ever 
having  been  the  proud  possessor  of  the  sil- 
ver cup.  We  have,  however  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  race  well  run  and  it  is  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  superiority  of  the  other 
classes  that  we  are  deprived  of  this  pleas- 
ure. The  ball-teams  of  the  college  have 
received  from  us  generous  treatment.  To 
the  foot-ball  team  we  have  furnished  more 
than  our  quota,  laying  claim  to  three  mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 
In  base  ball  we  can  produce  but  one  pro- 
fessional. His  work  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
team  and  what  will  be  done  without  him,  it 
is  useless  even  to  conjecture.  Besides  our 
one  professional  we  have  great  amateur  re- 
.sources.  Often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
a  team  has  been  brought  forth  which  struck 
terror  to  the  faint  hearts  of  our  brothers. 
So  even  in  athletics — our  weakest  point, 
we  .show  signs  of  great  slumbering  activity; 
which  were  time  allowed,  might  work 
wonders. 

Our  social  and  moral  development  may 
well  be  considered  together  for  in  our  career 
one  was  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Our 
desire  for  class  gatherings  manifested  itself 
very  early  in  our  history.  During  our 
Freshman  year  we  indulged  in  two  class 
parties.  One  in  the  Winter,  the  otlier  in 
the  Spring  term.  Realizing  with  our  Soph- 
omoric  enlightenment  that  two  such  events 
in  one  year  was  excess,  our  Sophomore  year 
was  passed  in  solitude.  After  our  Junior 
orations  were  completed,  obeying  the  axiom 


with  which  we  had  become  so  familiar  in 
Physics,  that  every  action  has  its  corres- 
ponding reaction,  a  night  of  dissipation  was 
proclaimed.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all, 
as  our  cla.ss  parties  always  were.  In  tlie 
Spring  term  of  that  same  year,  invited  by 
our  brethern  of  '95,  we  gathered  round  the 
camp  in  the  College  Campus  and  there 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  Our  society 
events  as  class  closed  with  that  event  which 
comes  but  once  in  the  life  of  any  class,  the 
Senior  Party.  It  is  still  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ory and  but  to  be  mentioned. 

The  evils  of  class  antagonism  had  long 
been  recognized,  but  by  'g6  the  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  reform-  We  have 
been  accused  and  perhaps  justly,  of  .some 
misdemeanor  towards  '97,  but  let  us  state 
that  what  ever  has  been  done  was  done 
through  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  de- 
siring only  that  our  mild  offences  might  act 
as  a  warning  to  you  against  more  formid- 
able attacks  Toward  other  classes  we  have 
always  maintained  the  peace  policy. 
Among  ourselves  we  have  had  .some  strife. 
But  let  it  not  be  understood  that  class  spirit 
in  the  organization  is  in  the  least  diminished. 
The  cla.ss  yell  has  resounded  with,  all  tl:e 
force  of  true  ])atriotism.  The  standard  of 
the  class  for  loyalty  is  borne  as  high  by 
us  as  by  any  of  our  predece.s.sors. 

Our  .superior  intellectual  ability  was 
first  reconized  when  our  constitutio.i  was 
framed.  For  some  unknown  re.^son  our 
noble  men  wandered  from  tlie  footsteps  of 
our  fore  fathers  and  in.serted  in  the  consti- 
tution a  new  clause,  namely — majoritv  of 
members  present  constitute  a  qu  M  iiiU. 
Innocent  and  unsuspecting  we  made  our 
constitution  public;  the  taunts  and  jeers  i.^at 
came  from  older  clas.ses  were  almost  un- 
bearable but  we  survived  and  better  prepared 
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to  amend  our  constitution  as  it  became  neces- 

Our  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
were  characterized  by  hard  and  honest  toil. 
In  the  languages  without  translations,  we 
read  more  of  each  work  than  the  preceding 
class.  Our  mathematical  career  was  passed 
under  the  reigns  of  Professors  Thompson 
and  Hopkins  and  no  doubt  it  was  well  for  us 
that  such  was  the  case. 

The  work  during  our  Junior  year, 
Christian  Ethics  a\id  Moral  Science,  was 
much  easier  on  account  of  our  natural  in- 
clinations and  required  but  little  study. 
Our  Junior  essays  and  orations  were  marvels 
of  excellence  and  most  of  them  would  do 
justice  to  any  minister.  An  unacquainted 
person  would  have  judged  all  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  theological  seminary  and  from 
the  frequent  references  to  John  G.  Pa  ton, 
that  a  goodly  number  would  be  foreign 
missionaries. 

After  carefully  reviewing  these  monu- 
ments of  excellence,  the  Faculty  desired  to 
have  a  Junior  Contest.  Our  class,  with  the 
wellfare  of  the  College  ever  at  heart,  acqui- 
esced and  a  contest  was  held.  The  orations 
proved  our  minds  to  he  broadening,  nearly 
all  foUowuig  different  lines  of  thought. 
What  the  diligent  study  of  Mental  Science 
and  philo,sophies  has  done  for  us  is  yet  to 
be  made  pubHc.  But  it  is  almost  certain, 
from  past  experience  that  our  Senior  per- 
formances will  well  advertise  the  institution. 
Standing  as  we  do  to-day  our  college 
career  comes  back  to  us  in  \'aried  hues. 
To  the  outside  world  we  may  not  have  made 
a  great  showing  but  "still  waters  run  deep" 
and  our  memory  will  be  perpetuated  if  in 
no  other  way  by  our  individual  charac- 
teristics. 

In  the  annals  of  history  there  are  two 


deeds  which  might  be  put  down  as  a  credit 
to  our  record  as  a  class.  One  has  been 
mentioned,  the  revival  of  Junior  Contest, 
and  the  other  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  take  advantage  of  tlie  library.  -Dur- 
ing our  Junior  year  by  the  earnest  work  of 
.some  of  our  members,  the  library  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  thirty  volumes  were 
presented  by  the  cla.ss  of  '96  alone. 

Our  college  years  have  been  peaceful 
and  happy.  But  one  great  sorrow  has 
come  to  us.  We  stand  in  awe  at  the  deal- 
ings of  God's  providence,  but  "God  leads 
in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perfom' ' 
and  out  of  this  cloud  which  seems  to  us 
now  so  dark  will  come  His  intended 
benefit. 

The  class  of  '96  is  about  to  be  gradu- 
ated. The  course  is  completed.  Whatever 
has  been  done,  whether  good  or  evil  camiot 
be  undone.  May  each  one  warned  by  past 
fail  ures  and  encouraged  by  successes  move 
steadily  on  towards  the  goal.  May  the 
ambition  of  each  one  •  be  so  to  live  as  to  re- 
flect honor  and  glory  upon  our  beloved 
alma  mater. 

CLASS  POEM 

Miss  lyyda  Imbrie  was  the  Class  poet. 
Her  production  was  a  gem  of  beauty  and  is 
worthy  of  preservation.    We  give  it  in  full. 

SUNSET  ON   THE  MARSPIES. 
It  was  sunset  on  the  marshes 

And  the  dreary  autumn  day, 
All  in  stillness  and  in  sadness 

Ttnderly  had  passed  away. 

In  the  west  the  crimson  billows 

Of  the  clouds  forbade  the  night, 
And  the  world  smiled  in  the  beauty 

Of  the  soft  reflected  light. 

On  the  marshes  where  the  cat  tails 

And  the  tlie  thorny  thistles  grow, 
The  clear  and  quiet  water 

Caught  and  held  in  the  golden  glow. 
And  there  among  the  grasses. 
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Lay  anotlior  sunset  sky 
Kauh  evening  tint  retlcctinij, 
Each  cloud  as  it  drifted  by. 

In  tlio  distance  o.i  the  margin 

Of  this  laljc  of  lire  and  gold 
Stood  a  group  of  wavini;  williows 

They  were  rough  and  gnarled  and  old. 
As  they  stood,  a  haze  of  purple, 

Half  concealing  them  from  sight 
Wrapt  them  'round  with  tender  slmdows. 

lu  a  web  of  misty  light. 

And  there  long  and  sweeping  branches. 

Moving  quiet  y  and  slow, 
Seemed  to  measure  off'  the  seconds 

Asa  pendulum,  to  and  fro. 
It  was  sunset  on  the  marshes 

It  was  autumu  ia  the  land. 
And  each  bramble  bore  the  traces 

Of  a  swift  destroying  hand. 

All  the  earth  seemed  bowed  in  sorrow 

In  those  quiet  evening  hours 
Mourning  for  the  loss  of  summer. 

And  the  burial  of  the  flowers. 

Just  this  morning  by  my  window, 
E'er  the  earliest  breezes  blew, 

I  found  a  dainty  missive 
All  written  there  In  dew. 

[t  was  traced  upon  a  petal 

From  a  crimson  garden  rose. 
The  last  that  dared  to  linger. 

And  the  sweetest  rose  that  grows, 

"On  the  marshes,  just  at  sunset," 
Thus  this  dainty  missive  read. 

To  the  minuet  of  the  Kairies, 
We'l  expect  you,"  this  it  said. 

So  at  sunset  to  the  marshes. 

All  in  wonderment  I  went. 
To  the  marshes,  all  obedience 

To  the  invitation  sent. 

And  I  stood  and  fe'.t  the  beauty 
Stealing  o'er  me  like  the  calm. 

That  lingers  fora  moment 
At  the  closing  of  a  psuhn. 

When.lo!  from  grass  and  blossom 
There  trooped  a  merry  throng, 

And  met  upon  the  water 
With  stately  step  and  song. 

All  gay  and  fair  and  joyous 

They  came  in  bright  array, 
Clad  in  petals  of  the  flowers 

Thill  had  dared  to  still  delay. 
Chrysiinthemi.ms  and  asters 

All  lavender  and  white 
And  gorgeous  sunflowers  from  the  liedge 

And  daisies  small  and  bright. 
These  liny  elves  liad  iilncked  tlieni 


.Mid  borne  them  safe  iiu  iiy, 
And  now  they  danced  the  minuet 

In  all  this  bright  array. 
Hut  when  the  fete  was  merriest 

The  gold  in  the  sunset  sky 
And  the  crimson  glow  on  the  evening  clouds, 

liegau  to  fade  and  die. 
And  up  from  the  eastern  horizon 

The  dull  gray  night  clouds  rolled 
And  the  wind  blew  o'er, the  marshes 

Modning,  and  dreary  and  cold. 
And  the  burning  lake  in  the  grasses 

That  had  gleaned  like  a  fairy  tract 
Lay  sullenly  there  nthe  twilight 

Glittering,  glassy  and  black. 
And  the  Fairies  felt  the  warning 

Of  the  evenings'  deepening  shade. 
And  fled  from  the  lonely  marshes 

To  their  home  in  the  secret  giade, 
lint  as  through  the  boughs  of  the  willows 

They  sped  between  and  betwixt 
An  echo  came  drifting  backward, 

An  echo  of  '96. 
'96  The  dream  is  over 

And  the  fairy  dance  is  done. 
Our  class  is  here  before  me 

And  our  college  course  is  run. 
Like  the  Fairies  on  the  marshes 

From  many  a  distant  place 
We  have  met  in  old  Westminster 

And  have  sped  the  college  race. 
And  a  teitder  sadness  fills  us 

As  we  realize  the  truih. 
We  are  standing  in  the  radiance 

Of  the  sunset  of  our  youth. 
A  loneliness  will  hover 

Like  a  twilight  o'er  each  heart 
When  associations  falter 

And  friends  at  last  must  part. 
Hut  a  morning  waits  the  dawning 

And  it  opens  wondrous  fair, 
Jt  is  womanhood  and  manliood 

But  it  boai  s  a  world  of  care. 
I<'or  life  must  have  its  burdens 

And  its  gloomy  days  of  shade. 
As  vv^ll  as<laysof  shunshiue 

Which,  after  all  must  fade. 
But  though  years  to  come  inav  bring  us 

Full  many  as -sunny  Mays 
We'l  remember  always  fondly 

The  old  Westminster  days. 
And  life  holds  many  sunsets 

And  many  morns,  forsooth, 
But  we'l  never  meet  a  sunset 

Like  this  suuset  of  our  youth, 
liut  hereafter  in  eternity, 

In  celcEtial  love  and  trutn, 
'May  we  meet  and  live  forever. 

In  ilirsunsft  of  oiiryontli. 
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In  prophetic  vision  A.  G.  Boal  saw  the 
years  roll  by,  and,  although  enwrapped  in 
exchanging  scene,  he  did  not  fail  to  pen  what 
he  beheld.  Coming  into  the  realm  of  the 
natural  again,  he  told  in  glowing  phrase  the 
weal  or  woe  that  awaited  his  classmates. 

JUNIOR  CONTEST 

Junior  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  Mon- 
day evening  in  the  Second  Church.  The 
productions  showed  the  careful  preparation 
of  each  contestant. 

Music— Attack  of  the  Uhlans   Bolim 

Misses  Maud  Williams  and  Myrtle  McCreary. 

Oration  liannotburn 

Harold  Iro'.is. 

Oration   Ideal  Ruling  Principles 

Miss  Lida  Lake. 

Music— .Vmmorretten  op  35'  No.  72  Bohn 

Miss  J.  Estelle  Frampton. 

Oration  'I'he  Guardian  of  .\rbrtralion 

Win.  McElwee. 

Oration   'i'tie  Destiny  of  Genius 

Miss  Jennie  Miller. 

Oration  ....The  Dream  of  Greatness 

Miss  Margaret  Stunkard. 

Invation  a  la  valse  V.  Weber 

Miss  Zenista  Moore. 

Song-Fiona  Adams 

Miss  Mary  Howell. 

The  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
Mi.ss  Jennie  Miller,  the  second  to  Wm.  Mc- 
Elwee. 

PIPE  OF  PEACE 
The  senior  class — doubtless  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience,  or, 
perhaps  wishing  to  escape  the  thought  of 
being  thrust  from  college  life  into  a  busy 
world,  still  cherishing  some  unpardoned 
guilt — on  Monday  evening,  June  15,  built 
their  campfire,  called  together  the  class  of 
'97,  sued  for  pardon  and  presented  the  "Pipe 
of  Peace." 

The  next  term  of  College  will  op-n  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  9.  1896- 


TUESDAY. 

ALUMNI  MEETING. 

Tuesday  is  by  common  coirsent  the 
Alumni's  day  of  Commencement  week. 
At  the  business  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  discussed  at  some  length.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  trustees  from  various  localities  so 
that  the  whole  church  might  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  College.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Rev.  J.  D. 
Barr;  Treasurer,  Dr.  John  McNaugher; 
Rec.  Sec,  Mi.ss  Mary  Cowden;  Cor.  Sec, 
Miss  Ina  Hanna. 

In  the  evening  the  audience  that  gath- 
ered presented  a  marked  difference  from 
that  of  Monday  evening. 

The  2nd  U.  P.  Church  was  filled 
almost  to  overflowing,  all  .seemed  anxious  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  Class  of  '81,  that 
class  wdiich  for  15  j^ears  had  its  rank  still 
unbroken.  Prior  to  the  class  of  '91  only 
two  others  ('54  and  '80)  have  not  been 
visited  by  the  silent  messenger.  The  meet- 
ing was  for  the  most  part,  a  reunion  of  t^iis 
class.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Conser- 
vatory. An  essay  was  read  by  Miss 
Melissa  McBride  of  the  class  of  '84,  now 
Professor  of  English  in  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal. Her  manner  quiet  and  dignified, 
showing  that  literary  merit  does  not  consist 
in  noise,  bombast,  or  exaggerated  state- 
ments, commonly  called  "life;"  but  in  the 
ability  to  say  something  true,  and  say  it 
well.  This  was  followed  by  a  poem  by  Rev. 
O.  G.  McDowell.  He  reviewed  "old  times" 
and  new,  glancing  hopefully  into  the  future. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  will  stand  with 
the  Iliad  or  not  (  unless  "we  had  a  medal 
for  all.") 
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The  liisloi'}-  of  the"  wonderful  elass  of 
'8 1  was  read  by  S.  B.  Donaldson,  I^sfj.  Its 
college  days  were  "eventful"  and  uni(iue, 
whilst  all  the  other  classes  lingered  in  the 
profoundest  dumbness,  trembling  in  fear  of 
those  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
students  down,  they  alone  dared  to  stand 
up  for  lil)erty  and  truth.  They  as  none  be- 
fore or  since  have  done  or  ever  dare  to  do, 
"defied  the  Faculty,"  stole  down  the  back 
alley,  and  were  free.  Business  was  sus- 
pended. Men  looked  at  each  other  with 
blanched  faces,  women  tearing  their  hair, 
ran  into  the  streets.  The  mail  man  lashed 
his  horses  into  a  brisk  run,  and  the  Presi- 
dent rose  up  in  the  White  Hou.se,  "None 
dared  to  speak."  Could  it  be  that  such 
martyr  blood  still  courses  through  the  veins 
of  mortal?  Were  eighteen  found  bold 
enough  to  go  with  the  crowd!  No!  it 
could  not  bs  !  !  !  But,  gentle  reader  it  was 
even  so.  Thev  had  carved  for  themselves 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Prenie! 
work  while  it  is  day.  Make  history  for 
3'ourself,  .so  that  when  the  cherubs  gather 
about  you,  you  can  tell  grand  stories  of 
departed  antics,  and  they,  looking  up  into 
your  face,  will  think  "What  a  bully  boy 
grandpa  was". 

The  hi.story  of  the  class  since  gradua- 
tion had  that  iny.sterious  power  of  .securing 
only  about  half  its  real  length.  It  was  en- 
joyed by  all.  Six  of  the  cla.ss  claimed  New 
Wilmington  as  their  ho:ne  wlien  they  grad- 
uated, and  many  went  into  business  in 
Lawrence  County.  Some  of  these  are  Hon. 
J.  N.  Martin,  Dr.  J.  W.  Elliott,  F.  A. 
Blackstone,  Esq.,  Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  and 
Hon.  W.  D.  Wallace.  A  collection  was  taken 
up  at  the  close. 


WEDNESDAY. 

COMMENCEMEXT  EXERCISES. 

Wednesday  June  lyth  witne.s,sed  the 
beginning  and  end  of  another  conunence- 
ment.  Another  class  was  ushered  out  into 
the  world  of  action.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  thus  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  all.  A\.  nine  o'clock  A.  m., 
the  graduating  class  headed  by  the  presi- 
dent marched  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
college  campus  where  t'le  exereises  were 
lield.  When  the  opening  prayer  was  offer- 
ed by  Rev.  A.  G.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  of  Sew- 
ickley,  a  large  crowd  was  already  in  attend- 
ance. The  .salutatory  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Nellie  Sloss  of  New  Wilmington,  after 
which  the  performances  of  the  others  fol- 
lowed in  regular  order. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  perfor- 
mances "A  Hi.story  of  My  College  Days" 
was  given  by  Mr.  1.  Takaska  of  Japan. 
The  \'aIedictory.  was  delivered  l)y  Miss 
Alice  lilliott,  of  New  Wilmington.  'I'here 
wee  three  contestants  for  the  x\lethean 
Medal,  Miss  Clara  Nesbit,  Miss  Georgiana 
Orr  and  Mi.ss  Mary  Gamble.  The  judges 
were  Meli.s.sa  McBride;  of  Indiana,  Pa., 
Rev.  O.  G.  McDowell,  of  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Plane'ct,  of  North 
Dakota.  The  tnedal  w  is  awaried  to  Miss 
Nesbit.  Dr.  Fergu.son's  address  to  the  cla.ss 
was  followed  by  tlie  presentation  of  the 
diplomas.  The  program  was  clo.sed  by  the 
benediction. 

vSpeeial  honor  class  gS  and  over. — ^li.'s 
Alice  Elliott,  John  B.  Miller. 

First  honor  cla.ss  95  and  over.  —  Mr.ry 
Gnmi)le,  Clara  Nesbit,  Georgiana  O/r,  Fred 
Taylor,  Leonard  Wright,  Breadeu  McEh-ee, 
W.  J.  Brandon. 

Grades  of  90  and  over. — W.   I).  Gam- 
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ble,  A.  B.  Deniiison,  Miss  Imbrie,  Miss 
Irons,  C.  S.  Manor,  Mr.  Takasaka  and  R. 
W.  Veach. 

PRESIDENT  FERGUSON'S  ADDRESS. 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas 
President  Ferguson  dehvered  the  following 
address: 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  class  of 
1896: — ^You  have  reached  the  pinnacle  to- 
ward which  you  have  been  climbing  for 
years.  Frequently  it  has  come  in  view  as 
you  have  ascended  the  winding  stairway  of 
your  college  cour.se,  a'.i;l  no  v  y  )u  sta  rl  at 
the  top  and  are  able  to  look  or.ck  over  t'le 
path  of  your  ascent  and  look  out  over  the 
expanse  in  front  of  3-011.  Your  eyes  are 
toward  the  future.  Life  lies  before  you 
with  immense  possibilities  of  good  or 
evil. 

Life  means  opportunity.  Its  possibili- 
ties to  ourselves  or  others  are  very  great. 
But  what  means  opportunity?  Opportunity 
of  what?  Of  mere  living  or  of  growth? 
Of  pleasure  in  refined  or  coarser  forms,  of 
gain  whether  mental  or  material,  of  doing 
or  receiving  good? 

We  are  in  time — happily  no  doubt — 
regarding  life  as  the  chance  of  service,  of 
blessing  to  others  rather  than  ourselves. 
No  doubt  in  this  unselfish  view  of  life  the 
devolopment  of  certain  sides  of  character  is 
secured — -secured  more  certainly  than  when 
directly  sought  for.  We  sow  the  .seeds  of 
humanity  and  reap  the  rewards  of  excel- 
lence. 

And  yet  it  is  no  doubt  possible  for  one 
to  be  the  channel  of  blessing  to  others  and 
be  unblessed  himself — -to  preach  to  others 
and  be  a  castaway  himself.  Voltaire  wrote 
of  Peter  the  Great — "He  civilized  his  sub- 
ject and  yet  remained  a  barbarian. ' '  There 
is  need  betimes  of  emphasis  on  character  as 


well  as  on  effort.  Life  is  an  opjiortunity  of 
being  as  well  as  doing. 

May  I  join  with  you  in  the  motto  you 
have  adopted  in  exalting  character  as  an  es- 
.sential  part  of  your  funiture  for  life  and 
your  ambition  in  life. 

I .  It  is  an  invaluable  pos.session.  You 
have  each  of  you  made  important  acquisi- 
tions in  language  and  science,  in  music, 
literature  and  art.  But  most  important  of 
all  is  the  attainment  you  have  made  in  right 
sentiments  and  principles.  The  man  is 
more  than  the  .scholar;  the  woman  is  more 
than  the  artist.  It  is  much  to  have  a 
trained  intellect;  it  is  more  to  have  a  right 
heart,  a  clear  conscience,  a  sanctifid  wi'l. 
There  is  no  possession  so  personal,  .so  defi- 
nitely our  own,  so  absolutely  inalienable 
as  this.  The  right  hand  may  forge^  its 
cunning  but  the  harmonies  of  a  rightly  at- 
tuned soul  never  cease.  The  brain  may 
never  grow  .sluggish  with  age  or  infirmity 
but  the  ruling  pa.ssion  for  the  right  and  true 
is  strong  even  in  death. 

Young  friends,  prize  this  immoital  pos- 
.session that  time  and  d i.sease  and  danger 
cannot  waste  or  wreck. 

Character  is  likewise  an  invaluable 
equipment.  It  girds  the  man  of  effective 
work.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  men  are 
handicapped  by  their  vices  and  not  by  their 
scruples.  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out.  Be  sure  too  your  virture  will  find  you 
out.  Under  the  manifold  tests  of  real  life 
either  will  be  revealed  sooner  or  later. 
What  we  are  will  make  itself  known  and 
the  momentum  of  what  we  do  will  be  af- 
fected accordingly.  Character  is  destiny. 
Destiny  is  not  mere  fate.  The  great  law 
of  cause  and  effect  reigns  here  as  in  all  God's 
vuiiverse.  The  Micawbers  are  not  the  win- 
ners in  the  race  of  life.    They  reach  the 
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goal  with  ccrUiiiUy  wlio  with  streiijL^th  and 
energy  press  toward  it.  If  you.  can  master 
the  forces  of  a  well-disciphned  mind  and 
heart — of  a  royal,  noble,  soul — you  can 
conquer  success.  You  can  carve  for  j-our- 
selves  a  destiny  no  unhappy  accident  can 
hinder. 

Go  forth  strong  in  yourselves,  self- 
reliant,  devoted  to  a  high  ideal  of  life  and 
at  the  .same  time  strong  in  God  whose  pro- 
vidence fixes  bounds  for  us  all  and  who.se 
grace  is  the  quickenhig  source  of  right  liv- 
ing. Quit  yourselves  like  men  and  women, 
be  strong.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might.  And  may  you 
abide  with  God  in  time  and  eternity. 


SOCIETY  CONTEST. 

After  several  years  of  silence,  the 
Adelphic  and  Philomath  Literarj*  Societies 
again  met  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  past 
differences  were  forgotten  and  each  Society 
struggled  with  renewed  energy  for  tl.e  mas- 
ter}'. The  contest  was  held  in  the  2nd  U. 
P.  Church  and  at  8:30  p.  m.,  the  hou.se  was 
well  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  Scott's  orches- 
tra of  Sharon.  Tlie  performances  through- 
out were  a  credit  to  both  societies. 

The  es-says  were  the  first  performances 
given.  The  coi.t  s  ants  were  James  M. 
Ferguson  and  Fied  J.  Taylor,  of  New  Wil- 
m'ngton.  The  decision  of  the  judges  was 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  question  for  debate  "Should  tlie 
policy  of  this  Country  be  Governmental 
Ownership  of  Railway.s?"  was  very  ably 
discussed  by  R.  W.  Veach,  of  New  Castle 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanley,  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  Mr.  \'each  sustained  the  affirmative 
and  Mr.  Hanley  the  negative.    The  conte.st 


was  won  by  the  latter.  Oration  were  then 
delivered  by  Wm.  D.  Gamble,  of  James- 
town, Pa.,  and  C.  S.  Manor,  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  Gamble. 
The  honors  of  the  declamations  were  divid- 
ed equally  between  L.  K.  Peacock,  of 
Hickory,  Pa.,  and  E.  J.  Black,  of  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.  With  this  last  perform- 
ance the  contest  was  ended.  While  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  was  being  awaited,  the 
audience  was  favored  with  several  pieces  of 
music  by  the  orchestra.  When  the  decision 
was  announced  it  was  found  that  the  Adel- 
phic had  won  .six  points  and  the  Philo  four. 
One  of  the  most  plea.sant  contests  tl:at 
Westminster  College  has  ever  had,  was 
ent'ed. 

BOARD  O"  TRUSTEES. 

The  board  ofTrrstccs  m_^^.  Moih.- 
evening,  held  an  all  day  session  Ti  esday 
and  adjourned  Tuesday  evening.  The 
members  present  were  Rev.  E.  N.  McEIree, 
Rev.  M.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  of  Wilkins- 
burg.  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  Mr. 
John  McNaugher,  Rev.  John  A.  Wilson,  D. 
D.,  of  Allegheny,  Rev.  A.  R.  Jamison,  of 
Apollo,  Rev.  H.  H.  Henry,  of  Hartstown, 
Rev.  D.  W.  Car.son,  D.  D.,  of  Burgetts- 
town.  Rev.  J.  A.  Bailey,  of  Mt.  Jackson, 
Rev.  A.  H.  Elder,  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland, 
Rev.  John  A.  Douthett,  of  Greensburg, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Irons,  D.  D:,  of  McDonald, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Snodgrass,  of  West  Middlesex, 
Rev.  S.  R.  McBride,  of  Sewickly,  and  Hon. 
S.  S.  Mehard,  of  Pittsburg. 

Prof.  Morgan  I>arncs,  of  Grov:  Cit>', 
was  selected  fo  fill  tlie  Greek  ciiair.  Prof. 
Barnes  is  at  pre.sent  occupyin;';  the  La'.in 
chair  at  Grove  City  colle;ve  and  is  i\nd  ac 
compli.sh.ed  linguisi.  He  comes  very  highlv 
reccommended. 

It  was  decided  to  change  t!;e  iiai.  e  of 
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the  iiistitulioii  Westminster  Collegiate  in- 
stitute to  Westminster  College. 

Fourteen  new  members  are  to  be  added 
to  the  Board.  Eight  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  synods  and  six  by  the  alumni,  for  terms 
of  four  years  each.  All  will  be  elegible  to 
I'e-election,  and  need  not  reside  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  choos;  men  at  any  p  jint  desired. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  of  Paxton, 
111.,  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  Prof. 
A.  M.  Robertson  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M. 

Degrees  of  D.  D.,  were  conferred  on 
Rev.  Douthett,  of  Green.sburg,  Rev.  Frank 
Presley,  of  Due  West,  S.  C,  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Reid,  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  T. —  is  getting  "spoony." 

A  new  protector  at  the  Hall — the  pug 

dog. 

Rev.  Murray,  '72  conducted  the  chapel 
exercises  on  May  22nd. 

Ask  Miss  McClure  why  she  did  not  in- 
vite McConnell  to  the  fishing  party. 

The  Trig  class  can  now  sing  undcr- 
standingly  "When  the  Huavens  I  Survey. ' ' 

R.  E.  Owens  '03  spent  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  term  with  the  Van  Orsdell 
boys. 

Miss  Breeze  cioes  not  believe  in  love. 
.She  thinks  it  is  only  a  companion  of  ague 
or  dyspepsia. 

Miss  Thressa  Nelson,  of  Irona,  Pa., 
was  a  guest  of  Miss  Anna  Robinson  during 
Connnencement. 

How's  this  for  an  anachronism?  In 
Senior  Rhetoric,  Breaden  McElree  tried  to 


make  the  class  believe  that  Daniel  Webster 
delivered  an  oration  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

S.  B.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  wife,  of 
Pittsburg,  vi.sited  friends  here  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

The  "Holcad"  staff  were  going  to  have 
their  picture  taken  but,  after  breaking  two 
cameras,  gave  it  up. 

Prof.  Edw.  Brownlee,  of  Norfolk  West 
Virginia,  was  a  guest  of  his  sister  during 
Connnencement  week. 
\  The  girls  at  the  Hall  .say  that  they 
don't  think  of  murder  when  they  "Screams" 
and  "Howls"  coming  from  upstairs. 

Lynn  Breaden  and  John  Donaldson 
were  elected  members  of  the  Lecture  Com- 
mittee— Mumi  and  Boal  resigned. 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  A.  Aiken,  '87,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.,  is  visiting  her  mother  Mrs. 
Emma  Donaldson,  of  this  place. 

Miss  Martha  Speer,  of  near  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  a  former  .student  of  Westmin- 
ster, is  visiting  Miss  Laura  McClure. 

Walter  M.  Lindsay,  '87  and  wife,  of 
Allegheny  visited  with  their  aunt  Miss  Mary 
VanOrsdell  during  Commencement.  , 

Gail  nuist  be  a  spirit  or  fairy  since  she 
has  never  been  seen  (Zene. )  But,  come  to 
think  of  it,  you  can't  .see  a  breeze  any  way. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Andrew,  of  Brooklyn, 
stopped  here  on  his  way  to  A.ssembly,  at 
Xenia.  His  daughter  who  accompanied 
him,  expects  to  be  in  College  here  next 
year. 

Tennis  has  lately  become  a  very  enjoy- 
ah\e  past-time  to  some  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Hall.  Much  to  their  chargin,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  taken  for  a  Ba.se  Ball 
Team. 
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One   of  the   young  ladies    lias  l)een 
practicing  tennis  with  a  "spoon." 
A  sweet  girl's  soliloqu}-: 

"I  want  but  little  licre  below, 
Kut  want  that  little  long." 

A  favorite  .song  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  at  the  Hall  is  "When  Johnnie  goes 
marching  again."    Boo!  Hoo! 

Rev.  A.  M.  Smeallie  of  North  Kort- 
right,  N.  Y.,  stopped  off  a  few  hours  on  liis 
way  to  Assembly,  to  visit  his  daughter. 

Strawberries  are  in  season,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  them  in  a  paper  bag,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  very  ripe  and  juicy. 

Miss  L.  has  made  a  discovery  which  no 
doubt  would  astonish  men  of  .science — 
"Where  there's  too  there's  always  one." 

Mi.ss  Dora  Barr  who  has  been  teaching 
at  Chase  City,  Virginia,  is  spending  her 
summer  vacation  with  lier  brother  and 
sister. 

The  tables  have  turned.  The  young 
ladies  have  learned  to  whistle  the  two-step 
for  the  young  gentlemen  as  they  pass  by  on 
Sabbath  afternoon. 

A  farmers  advice  to  the  young  ladie.3 
who  fish:  "Invest  in  bait  before  start'ng, 
rather  than  des';Toy  the  summer's  crop  in 
digging  up  the  corn  field." 

Some  of  the  Sophomores  were  .seen  the 
other  morning  sorrowfully  traversing  the 
village  in  search  of  some  one  to  whom  they 
might  impart  at  least  a  part  of  their  vast 
knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  Junior  German  cla,ss  have  been 
having  some  very  interesting  meeetings  for 
conversation  at  Mi.ss  Elliott's  home.  Some 
of  the  remarks  are  quite  amusing,  \)ut  the 
meaning  is  generally  evident  enough.  E  - 
joyal)le  times  are  reported. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Northfield  Stu- 


dents' Conference  will  be  held  at  East 
Northfield,  Ma.ss. ,  June  26 — July  5,  1896. 
This  is  a  convention  intended  for  College 
students  especially  and  every  college  is 
urged  to  send  delegates. 

The  social  event  of  the  season  was  the 
circus  which  visited  the  town  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  well  patronized  by  the  male 
element  of  tlie  College  which  went  in  body 
headed  by  the  Prophet.  The  music  fur- 
nished by  the.se  enchanting  youths  was 
highly  enjoyed  though  it  could  not  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  all,  because — "the 
band  played  on." 

The  .social  held  by  the  First  Chui-ch  on 
the  evening  of  June  5  at  Neshannock  Falls 
was  a  brilliant  success.  Two  hay  wagons 
besides  numerous  other  vehicles  conveyed 
people  from  the  town  and  vicinity  to  tlie 
scene  of  festivity,  and  the  ride  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  evening. 
The  refreshments  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  surroundings  picturesque 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
It  was  a  delightful  evening  to  every  one, 
and  will  not  .soon  be  forgotten. 

New  Wilmington's  first  circus  has 
come  and  gone.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  in  the  early  gray  dawn  of  morning, 
the  muddy  and  travel-stained  caravati  ci  awl 
ed  into  town  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
old  ball-ground.  In  the  morning  a  crowd 
of  boys  watched  the  preparations  being 
made  for  the  show,  in  tlie  a'"ternoon  a  hand- 
ful of  people  went  in  to  .see  the  siglits  and 
in  the  evening  throngs  croivded  the  boar.'s 
that  served  as  seats  and  awaited  t!:e  first 
performers  witli  feverish  impatience. 
Everythiig  went  like  clO':k-work;  ;  one- 
times a  CO  r  was  slipped  and  the  rusty  whcds 
screeched  but  that  only  gave  tlv  peanut 
and  lemo  lade  men  a  cliance  of  plying  tl.eir 
trade  more  unintenu;  tedly. 
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A  very  successful  term  is  the  Studio 
has  just  closed.  Besides  the  mau}'  1)eauti- 
ful  pictures  iu  Crayon,  Water  Colors  and 
Oil,  there  is  a  very  fine  display  of  China. 
Some  beautiful,  dinner  sets,  bon-bon  dishes 
and  vases  may  be  seen  in  the  display. 

The  Commencement  Concert  given 
by  the  graduates  in  the  Musical  department 
on  vSaturday,  June  13th  closed  the  years 
work  in  music.  There  were  six  graduates 
in  Piano  and  one  in  Yocie. 

The  following  is  the  programme. 


Leonora  Overture,  No.  3  Bcc'hoven 

Misses  Crawford  and  Whitney. 

Hungarian  March  Kowalsl^i 

Miss  Alice  Anderson. 

I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth  Handel 

Miss  Mary  Howell. 

fonitaop  53  (VValdstein)  Beethoven 

Miss  Clara  Xesbit. 

Souvenir  De  Grafenburg    Leschetizky 

Miss  Marion  Crawford. 

Concertstuek  Weber 

Mr.  .John  B.  Miller. 
(Orchestral  part  on  a  second  I'iano  by  I'rof.  Ilahn.^ 

Fior  di  Marsherita  Arditi 

Miss  Howell. 

Concert  Parajih-ase  Menr^elsshon 

Mii-s  Nellie  May  Whitney. 

The  Soul's  .V wakening  Haddock 

Miss  Howell. 

Valse  de  Concert  Wieniawsk 

Miss  Kstella  Dindinger. 


The  music  for  both  the  Junior  Contest 
and  the  Alumni  Reunion  was  ably  furnish- 
ed by  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory. 


The  Music  Department  will  be  strength- 
ened next  term  by  having  a  special  instru- 
mental Instructor. 


aiumiu  an^  CoUcoc  Mol1^, 

Ninety-two  Yale  graduates  have  been 
College  Presidents. 

Michigan  has  more  graduates  in  Con- 
gress than  any  other  university. 

Walter  McKean,  '95,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Kitanning  high  school. 

A.  M.  Nelson,  '94,  will  take  a  post 
graduate  course  at  Princeton  next  year. 

John  McCl_vmonds,  '71,  is  city  superin- 
tendent of  public  .schools  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

J.  N.  Ewing,  '83  now  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  division  of  the  Northwest- 
ern R.  R. 

W.  F.  Waugh,  M.  D.  '68,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  a  Chicago  medi- 
cal school. 

John  H.  Black,  '89,  is  a  stockholders, 
assi.stant  manager  and  paymaster  of  the 
New  Castle  Car  Works. 

American  alumni  in  good  staioding  are 
now  received  into  German  Universities  with- 
out entrance  examinations. 

John  J.  Francis,  a  W.  C.  alumnis,  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Hanover  College  Indiana. 

Speaker  Reed  of  the  House,  Pres.  (Pro 
Teni)  Frye,  of  the  Senate,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  Bow- 
doin  men. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  or  as  he  is  better 
known,  Dan  McLaren,  Liverpool,  England, 
will  deliver  the  Lyman  Beecher  course  of 
lectures  at  Yale. 

About  fifty  men  will  go  abroad  with 
Yale's  crew  this  year.  Yale  has  strong 
hopes  of  defeating  theEugli.shmen  on  water 
as  she  did  on  land. 
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John  Hezlip,  '95,  took  the  highest 
grade  by  two  per  cent  in  the  Freshman  class 
or  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  He  is 
now  preaching  in  N,  Y. 

Westminster  men  are  prominent  nearly 
everywhere,  even  in  the  "wild  and  wooly 
West,"  Robert  Martin,  '63,  is  the  present 
ma\  or  of  Gnthrie  the  capital  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  Y.  McKinney,  '91,  repre,sentative  of 
the  Philomath  L.  S.  in  the  famous  Rus.sel — 
McKinney  debate,  has  been  elected  c'liy 
superintendent  of  tlie  public  schools  of 
Beaver  Falls. 

At  the  Northwestern  University,  tardi 
ness  at  the  beginning  is  punished  by  a  fine 
of  two  dollars.  Westminster  should  have 
such  a  law,  for  the  poor  atLe  idance  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  term  retards  the 
work. 

How  is  this  for  one  family?  J.  F. 
Byers,  '72,  lawyer;  O.  A.  Byers,  '86,  law- 
yer; Lottie B.  Byers,  '86,  teacher;  Carrie  H. 
Byers,  '90,  teacher;  H.  G.  Byers,  95,  Prof, 
of  Science  and  German  in  Tarkio  College, 
Mo.  H.  G.  Byers  expects  to  attend  Johns 
Hopkins  next  year, 

Indiana  University  l":as  added  to  its 
curriculum  a  course  in  jourrialism.  The 
studies  in  this  propo.sed  course  include  Eng- 
lish History,  constitutional  law  and  politi- 
cal law.  The  dep3rtme:it  is  in  charge  of 
an  experienced  newspaper  man  and  practi- 
cal instruction  in  all  kinds  of  journalistic 
work  will  be  g'.ven. 

The  late  Hart  A.  Massey,  of  Toronto, 
has  made  the  following  bequests:  Yictoria 
College,  Toronto,  $200,000;  Wedsley  Col- 
lege, Montreal,  $50,000;  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  D.  C. ,  $50,000;  The  Rev. 
D.,  L.  Moody's  schools,  Northfield,  Mass. 
$10,000;  and  the  MethoJist  Deaconesses 
Home,  Training  School  and  Hospital, 
Toronto,  $100,000. 


Htblctics, 

May  Ti — The  ball  team  went  into  the 
jjlains  of  Ohio  to  do  battle  with  the  students 
at  Hiram,  and  were  defeated  in  a  well  play- 
ed game  by  the  .score  of  8  to  4.  The  game 
by  innings: 

1    2    .3    t    5    fi    7    S  9 

IIir:iiii    :{    2    ;!    0    0    0    0    0  0—8 

W.  (;   0    0    0    0    4    0    0    0  0—4 

Wilhelm  was  replaced  in  tlic  fifth  inn- 
ing by  McKim  who  did  good  holding  Hiram 
down  to  two  hits  and  no  runs. 

May  16 — The  aggregation  from  Geneva 
came  to  New  Wilmington  and  returned  to 
Beaver  Falls  heart-sick  because  of  tireir 
overwlielming  defeat.  McKi:n  was  in  the 
box  for  W.  C.  and  did  magnificent  work 
giving  but  four  hits  to  his  opponent.'^. 
Score  by  innings. 

1    2    3    4    5    G    7    8  !) 

G.'iipva   0    0   0   0   0   0    1    0    1  —2 

VV.  0   1    I    5    3    3    1    1    2    X  -  17 

Hits,  W.  C.  16,  Geneva  4;  Erro:-s,  W. 
C.  3,  Geneva  8. 

May  23— We  met  P.  A.  C.  at  Sharon 
on  the  old  Iron  and  Oil  grounds.  The 
g  or.M  Is  V  ere  in  ver\-  poor  condition  and 
two  of  P.  A.  C's.  runs  can  be  attribi;te-l  to 
t!:is  fact  as  t';e  outfielders  were  unaLL'  ;0 
stop  one  or  two  ground  balls.  Sjoic  by 
innings. 

1    2   3    4    5    (!    7    "  !) 

P.  A.  0   1   0   0   0   2   I)   0   0  ;;-  3 

W.  G   0   0   0   0   0   0    2    0  0—2 

Hits,  W.  C.  9,  P.  A.  C.  4;  Hrro:-s  W. 
C.  2,  P.  A.  C.  3, 

Gardner  who  pitched  for  Pittsburg 
League  Club  was  in  the  box  for  P.  A.  C. 
a'l  .  W'ilhelm  held  down  the  rubber  for  W. 
C.  The  features  of  the  game  were  thj 
fieLling  of  D.  Cosg  ovc  in  r.iiddle  field  for 
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P.  A.  C.  The  work  of  Edmundson  on  third 
base,  Guilford  in  middle  field  and  Davies 
behind  the  bat  for  W.  C.  The  pitching  of 
both  Wilhelm  and  Gardner  was  remarkable 
and  is  seldom  excelled  in  Eeague  games, 
Wilhelm  had  considerably  the  better  of  the 
argument,  and  the  fact  that  the  game  went 
to  P.  A.  C.  was  no  fault  of  his. 

May  25 — We  met  Geneva  for  the  second 
time,  on  her  own  grounds.  The  .score  was 
21-7  in  favor  of  W.  C.  Hits,  W.  C.  24, 
Geneva  11.  The  terrific  batting  of  West- 
minister was  the  feature  of  the  game.  Mc- 
Kim  was  in  the  "box"  for  W.  C.  and  to- 
ward the  last  of  the  game  simply  tossed  them 
in.  Such  names  as  Boyle,  Tea  and  Carr, 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  line  up  of  a  team 
representing  a  College  which  does  not  play 
"ringers,"  especially  when  we  consider  the 
recor.l  of  Geneva's  foot-ball  team  last  fall. 

May  27 — The  team  went  to  Grove  City 
and  defeated  the  "G.  C.  B.  B.  C."  by  a 
score  of  8-6.  The  game  was  started  with 
Dickerman  in  the  box  for  G.  C.  and  Wil- 
helm for  W.  C.  but  Dickerman  gave  way  to 
Marshall  in  the  fourth  inning  after  eight 
runs  and  twelve  hits  had  been  made.  From 
this  point  on  the  game  lacked  interest,  as 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
winner. 

June  ist. — Hiram  came  to  our  town 
and  again  we  suffered  less  at  their  hands. 
Score  by  innings. 

1    2    3    4    5    0    7    8  9 

Hiram   0    1    0   0   0    1    0    9  0-11 

■yV_  C   0    0    0    0    2    0    0    G    0—  8 

Hits,  Hiram  12.  W.  C.  16;  Errors, 
Hiram  4,  W.  C.  6;  Batteries,  Hiram  Kahle 
and  Wagner,  W.  C.  Wilhelm  and  Davies. 

The  game  was  very  interesting  up  to 
the  eigtht  inning  when  one  of  those  events 
occured  which  make  base  ball  so  uncertain, 


the  Hiram  Ijoys  fell  on  to  Wilhelm  and 
batted  out  nine  runs.  W.  C.  followed  suit 
but  could  only  score  six  runs,  neither  side 
scored  in  the  ninth  and  the  game  was  lost. 

June  8 — The  Grove  City  boys  came  to 
our  village  to  play  the  second  game  of  the 
series.  A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance 
and  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  The  game 
.started  with  McKim  and  Davies  at  the 
points  for  W.  C.  and  Marshall  and  Conwell 
for  G.  C.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Grove  City  crowd  being  that  Marshall 
would  shut  W.  C.  out.  Westminster  took 
the  field,  and  Johnson  of  G.  C.  and  Butler 
was  .sent  to  first  ba.se  on  balls,  Raddiff,  also 
of  G.  C.  and  Butler,  went  out  on  a  fly  to 
Wilhelm  at  .second,  Jo;:es  made  a  nice  .single 
.sending  John.son  to  3rdba.se.  Kuhns.sent  a 
1  ot  one  to  Edmund-son  who  caught  Johnson 
at  the  plate,  Janes  scored  on  an  error  of 
I  St.  baseman.  Conwell  struck  out,  one  run 
and  the  Grove  City  boys  were  wild  with 

joy- 

For  Westminster,  Edmun.soii,  the  re- 
liable, made  a  clean  .single,  was  .sacrificed 
to  2nd  by  McKim,  and  .scored  on  a  two-base- 
hit  by  Guilford,  Ellis  followed  by  a  hot  hit 
to  shortstop  who  fumbled  and  Ellis  \^'as  safe 
on  rst,  and  stole  second.  -  Wilhelm  was 
callea  out  on  .strikes,  and  Guilford  scored 
on  Davies'  single.  Ellis  attempting  to 
score  seemed  safe  to  the  nearbj^  spectators, 
but  was  called  out  by  the  umpire.  Tlie 
game  was  stopped  by  rain  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  inning.  Grove  City  at  the  bat 
with  two  men  out  and  no  one  on  bases. 
The  score  stco:l  2-1  in  favor  of  W.  C.  Hits 
W.  C.  3,  G.  C,  I,  Errors,  W.  C.  o,  G.  C.  i, 

June  ID — The  final  game  of  the  .series 
was  played  at  Grove  City  and  after  con.sid- 
erable  loose  fielding  on  both  sides  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Westminster,  score  17-10. 
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Features  of  the  game  were  the  work  of  Mc- 
Kim  in  the  box  and  the  stick  work  of  Wil- 
hehn  and  Davies. 

June  3 — The  team  went  to  Frcdonia 
and  defeated  the  Academy  team  by  a  score 
of  34-14.  Tliis  game  was  a  remarkable 
one,  owiiig  to  the  fact  that  W.  C.  had  39 
hits,  two  men  getting  six  apiece. 

June  13 — The  Westminster  Ball  Team 
played  their  .second  game  with  P.  A.  C.  at 
P.  A.  C.  park  Pittsburg.  This  was  the 
second  gauT;  with  P.  A.  C.  this  year.  The 
first  game  being  played  at  Sharon,  May  23. 
Kirpatrick  and  Rodgers  were  the  batter}" 
for  P.  A,  C.  and  Wilhelm  and  Davies  for 
W,  C.  The  game  was  very  close  and  ex- 
citing. Until  the  eighth  inning  the  score 
was  I  to  I,  when  by  a  lucky  home  run  hit 
by  Bannerot  P.  A.  C.  .scored  two  runs. 
Westmin.ster  was  unable  to  overcome  this 
leal  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  inning 
the  score  was  3-1  in  favor  of  P.  A.  C.  The 
features  of  the  game  were  the  excellent 
work  of  both  batteries  McKim's  one  hand- 
ed catch  of  a  fly  ball,  the  excellent  work  of 
Barr  at  first  for  P.  A.  C.  and  the  fielding  of 
both  clubs. 

Hits  P.  A.  C.  7,  W.  C.  5;  Errors,  P. 
A.  C.  2,  W.  C.  2.  Score  3-1  in  favor  of 
P.  A.  C. 

June  15 — The  Indiana  State  Normal 
team  played  at  New  Wilmington.  Williams 
was  in  the  "box"  for  Indiana  and  McK'm 
for  Westminster.  Willinins'  delivery  was 
touched  up  very  lively,  while  Indiana  could 
not  solve  McKims  curves.  Wilhelm  played 
a  good  game  at  second  for  W.  C.  The 
features  of  the  game  were  the  batting  of 
Edminison  and  the  pitching  of  McKim,  It 
was  ratlier  a  listless  game.  The  .score  by 
innings  is  as  follows. 


1   2  ;!   I  r>  ()  7  s  <) 

W.  n   2  :i  0  2  1—0  0  0  X— 8 

I.  s.  N   0  0  0  0  1  2  0  0 

Hits,  W.  C.  13,  I.  S.  N.  10.  Errors; 
W.  C.  3,  I.  S.  N.  3. 

June  16 — A  very  succesful  Bicycle  Meet 
was  held  on  the  Athletic  Park. 

June  17— W.  U.  P.  played  W.  C.  The 
game  was  very  clo.se  and  exciting.  Kirk- 
patrick  was  in  the  "l)ox"  for  the  visitors 
and  Wilhelm  for  Westminster.  It  was  any- 
body's game  until  the  last  half  of  the  ninth. 
In  the  ninth  iiniing  the  W.  U.  P.  boys  were 
one  run  ahead  but  Westmin.ster,  by  the  ex- 
celleni  batt'ng  of  McKim  and  Guilford, 
were  able  to  win.    vScore  by  innings. 

1    2        4        0    7    8  9 

\V.  f!   3    0    0    0    0    0    0    0  2-5 

W.  U.  1'   0    0    3    0    0    0    0    0  ]-4 

Thursday,  June  18— W.  C.  &  W.  U.  P. 
met  a  New  Castle.  The  game  throughout 
was  very  loo.sely  played.  But  for  all  that 
the  game  was  very  close.  W.  C.  was  un- 
able to  .solve  Mitchell's  curves.  The  game 
was  played  Ijefore  a  very  small  crowd,  the 
score  by  innings. 


1    2    3    4    r>    ()    7    8  9 

W.  U.  P   I    0    0    1    li    2    ]    0  u-11 

W.  C   0    7    0    0    1    0    I    1  0—11) 

Hits,  W.  IT.  P.  13,  W.  C.  7;  Errors,  W. 


U.  P.  2,  W.  C,  2.  Tills  was  tli;  laVc  game 
played  by  Westminster.  T!ie  season  was 
very  successful,  tl:e  club  having  played  20 
gcmes  and  winning  12  giving  them  a  per- 
centage of  .600  for  their  seasons  work. 

Lynn  Brcaden  lias  been  elected  man- 
ager of  the  base  ball  team. 


Whatever  trouble  Adam  liad 
No  man  could  make  him  sore 
By  .saying  when  lie  told  a  jest 
"I've  heard  that  joke  ijefore." — Ex. 


The  end  of  education  is  character. — Ex. 

The  Hiram  College  Advance  of  June 
ist  contains  a  .short  but  excellent  piece  on 
the  college  spirit  at  Hiram.  It  says  the 
Hiram  spirit  has  been  gradually  waning  but 
that  they  have  more  room  for  it  than  ever 
before.  We  think  this  applies  to  our  own 
College  as  the  college  here  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane  and  we  also  have  more  cause  for  it 
now  but  "lifl:  her  up  and  let  the  light  from 
her  presence  be  instilled  into  every  one  of  us 
and  she.  will  draw  us  fellow  supporters  of 
her  glory." 

The  Wittenberger  or  May  19th  was  a 
Woman's  Edition,  edi.ed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Literary  vSocieties.  It  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  other  editions  and  we  see 
no  rea.son  M'hy  women  shall  not  succeed  in 
any  other  line  of  work. 

There  has  lately  been  a  great  many 
criticisms  in  the  College  papers  on  the  Ex- 
change Departments.  We  think  the  criti- 
cisms are  not  entirely  just  as  most  of  them 
citicise  the  n:aterial  in  that  department  as 
not  being  original  but  just  clippings  from 
the  other  papers.  We  think  that  while  ex- 
change matter  should  not  be  all  clippings 
neither  should  they  be  all  criticisms. 

The  College  Chronicle  is  another  good 
exchange  among  our  list.  It  has  a  Woman's 
Department  under  which,  in  the  May  i.ssue, 
is  an  article  on  "Tlie  New  Man,"  .showuig 
him  to  have  taken,  the  place  wdiich  the  so- 
called  "Nev/ Woman"  has  just  vacated. 

To-day  while  delving  into  the  mysteries 
of  mathematics,  I  encountered  the  follow- 
ing simple  problem:  S  plus  H  equals  i, 
S  equals  i,  therefore  A  equals  o,  which, 
after  a  moments  thought;  I  discovered  to  be 
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a  complete  algebraic  dcmon.stration  of  the 
insignificance  of  a  newly  married  man,  in- 
terpeted  thus:  She  and  he  are  one,  but  .she 
is  one;  but  .she  is  one;  therefore  he  is  not 
any.    Wonderful  is  mathematics — Ex, 

The  April  and  May  members  of  the 
Tliielensian  were  combined  in  one  is^ue 
making  an  especially  good  issue.  It  gives 
a  brief  historj-  of  the  College  and  historical 
sketches  of  the  Literary  Societies. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  Pojiular, 
Don't  find  fault. 

Don't  contradict  people,  even  if  you're 
sure  you  are  right. 

Don't  be  inquisitive  about  tlie  affairs 
of  even  3-our  most  intimate  friend. 

Don't  underrate  anything  because  you 
dont  possess  it. 

Don't  believe  that  ever\'body  else  in  the 
world  is  happier  than  3'ou. 

Don't  conclude  that  you  have  never 
any  opportu;iit!es  in  5'our  life. 

Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 

Don't  repeat  gossip  even  if  it  does  in- 
terest a  crowd. 

Don't  jeer  at  anybody's  religions  be- 
lief.—Ex. 


Lecture  Course  Season  '96 — '97. 

The  lecture  course  for  the  next  school 
year  has  already'  been  .secured.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lectures  are  among  the 
best  talent  of  the  land  while  the  concerts 
are  so  well  known  and  of  .such  high  stand- 
ing as  not  to  be  questioned.  The  lecturers 
are  Prof.  DeMotte,  Geo  R.  Wendling,  John 
Iglehart,  Prof.  R.  L.  Cunuiock  and  George 
Kinnan.  Concerts — Temple  Quartette  and 
Mo.7;art  Symphon}'  Club. 
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SEPTEMBER  1896. 

TjllimiLjaij- 

Is  NOT  this  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  Inter-collegiate  Contest  to  be  held  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  this  year?  Let  our 
representative  be  selected  early  and  given  a 
chance,  W'hy  not  this  term  before  other 
problems  begin  to  press  for  solution? 


Cant  we  have  a  revival  in  literary 
activity  in  the  .societies?  There  is  no  part 
of  college  training  more  important  than 
that  which  the  societies  afford.  We  need 
not  only  knowledge  but  the  ability  to  com- 
municate it.  What  the  laboratory  is  to  the 
student  of  chemistry  or  physics,  the  literary 
societies,  with  their  exercise  in  speaking 
and  debate,  in  writing  and  reading,  are  to 
the  study  of  English.  We  learn  to  do 
things  by  doing — to  analyze  a  substance  by 
analyzing  it — to  use  good  English  by  using 
it — to  speak  by  speaking.  Let  us  have  a 
rally  of  the  better  class  of  students  to  the 
societies.  Let  every  young  man  who  has 
the  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
in  life  cultivate  that  divinest  gift  of  God  to 
man — the  gift  of  .speech.  If  you  have  not 
yet  joined  a  society,  do  .so  promptly.  If 
you  have  connected  with  one,  be  loyal  to  it, 
loyal  enough  to  work  in  it  which  is  the  best 
way  of  working  for  it. 


The  poor  showing  of  Westminster  at 
the  track  meet  last  May  was  not  wholly 
discouraging  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
brought  out  very  vividly  the  importance 
and  value  of  training.  As  Profes.sor 
Holmes,  the  new  physical  director,  said  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
the  instructor  does  not  make  the  records  but 
it  is  the  regular  systematic  conscientious 
work  done  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
field  through  the  winter  and  .spring  that 
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tells  in  the  Field  Day  exercises.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  organized  two  classes  for  men, 
meeting  three  times  a  week  and  we  sincerly 
hope  the  members  will  attend  faithfully. 
The  track  team  was  not  large  enough  last 
year,  (in  some  of  the  events  there  was  not  a 
single  entry  from  Westminster)  and  if  from 
the  new  material  some  good  men  are  devel- 
oped we  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  take 
a  standing  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Track 
Meet  at  least  ahead  of  our  old  rival — Geneva. 
Let  every  student  who  has  any  athletic 
ability  train  persistently  so  that  there  shall 
b  -  a  close  contest  for  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  "Blue  and  White"  next  summer. 

Thh  Lecture  Course,  for  season  of 
'g6-'gj,  will  be  opened  by  Prof.  DeMotte, 
Friday  evening  Oct.,  9th.  Prof.  DeMotte 
is  not  a  stranger  among  us  but  he  comes  to 
us  this  time  with  his  new  lecture  "Python 
E  ;gs  and  the  American  Boy."  All  who 
hive  heard  the  professor  will  want  to  hear 
him  again  and  those  who  have  not  should 
not  miss  this  opportunity.  In  order,  come 
Geo.  R.  Wendling,  Prof.  R.  L-  Cumnock, 
F.  C.  Igleheart  and  Geo.  Kennan.  Cum- 
nock and  Wendling  are  also  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  New  Wilmington.  Mr. 
Wendling's  lecture  "Unseen  Realities," 
which  has  been  pronounced  his  masterpiece, 
will  be  given  here  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Inglehart  and  Kennan  have  never  appeared 
on  our  course,  but  both  are  widely  known 
as  public  lecturers.  Kennan's  lectures  on 
Siberia  are  of  national  renown  The  music 
for  the  course  will  be  furnished  by  the  Mo- 
zart vSympliony  Clul)  and  the  Celebrated 
Temple  Quartette. 


The  Holcad  will  be  glad  to  greet  many 
new  friends  this  term. 


The  Colleg^e  Library. 

During  the  pa.st  vacation  the  College 
Library  has  been  completly  overhauled  and 
a  card  catalogue  has  been  made  of  its  con- 
tents. This  has  nece.sitated  such  a  change 
in  arrangement  that  the  former  habitues  of 
the  Library  may  have  some  trouble  in  find- 
ing their  favorite  alcoves. 

The  card  catalogue  consists  of  a  .series 
of  cards  standing  on  edge  in  a  drawer 
through  which  is  passed  a  removable  brass 
rod  holding  the  cards  in  an  upright  position. 
The  case  in  our  Library  contains  nine  draw- 
ers, each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments and  it  will  hold  13,500  cards. 
The  cards  are  arranged,  like  a  dictionary,  in 
alphabetic  order,  and  ma}'  have  special  re- 
ference to  author,  title  or  subject  of  the 
book. 

The  decimal  cla.ssification  used  in  num- 
bering the  books  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewy,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  and  Library  Schools.  Mr. 
Dewy  has  grouped  all  subjects  into  ten 
classes  each  represented  by  one  of  the  ten 
digits  followed  by  two  ciphers.  Sub-divi- 
sions of  these  classes  are  made  by  using 
other  digits  in  place  of  the  ciphers.  For 
instance  800  American  Literature,  814 
American  essays.  Other  sub-divi.sions  may 
be  made  when  needed  by  using  the  decimal 
point,  and  one,  two  or  three  decimal  figures. 
These  are  the  shelf  numbers  and  the  books 
are  arranged  on  the  shelves  with  special  re- 
ference to  them.  As  these  do  not  extend  to 
authors  except  in  case  of  those  very  well 
known,  the  Cutter  system  is  used  to  dis- 
tniguish  books  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
It  consi.sts  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  auth- 
or's name  followed  by  two  digits  standing 
for  the  other  letters  in  hi.s  nar.ie,  and  the 
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first  letter  of  the  title.  A  single  example 
will  explain  the  whole  label.  The  numbers 
814.3  4  H  72  g  form  the  label  on  Holland's 
Gold  Foil.  814  has  already  been  explained 
3  denotes  middle  19th  Century,  4  denotes 
Holland's  name,  H  72  stands  again  for  Hol- 
land's name,  and  g  for  Gold  Foil. 

These  numbers  are  written  on  the 
label  pasted  on  the  back  and  also  on  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  card  in  the 
case  that  refer  to  the  book.  All  this  ma\' 
.seem  to  be  a  useless  array  of  figures  made 
to  puzzle  and  distract  the  poor  student  al- 
ready on  the  point  of  despair  with  mathe- 
matical problems,  but  the  advantages  will 
appear  after  the  system  lias  been  learned. 
However,  the  learning  of  the  system  will 
not  be  necessary  in  order  to  procure  books, 
as  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Robert 
Cooper,  will  always  be  ready  to  give  as 
much  h  ;lp  as  is  needed .  When  students  once 
beJ3ne  familiar  v\-ith  thase  figures,  he  can 
read  from  the  label  more  clearly  than  from 
the  title  what  the  book  contains,  and  this, 
not  only  in  his  libraray,  but  in  all  similarly 
classified. 

The  books  have  been  arranged  on  tlie 
shelves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
whith  the  shelf  numbers;  but  in  some  cases, 
owing  to  lack  of  space  and  inability  to  ad- 
just shelves  to  size  of  book,  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  slightly  disturbed.  The 
bound  volumes  of  magazines  and  the  en- 
cyclopoedias  have  been  placed  in  the  Read- 
ing Room  on  shelves  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose thus  making  much  more  space  in  the 
Library  for  placing  the  books  within  easy 
reach  of  the  student. 

The  librarians  have  had  the  valuable 
assistance  in  this  work  of  Mi.ss  Jane  Mc- 
Elwee  who  catalogued  the  Science  Library 
two  years  ago  and  of  Mr.  James  Ferguson. 


Much  patience  and  skill  have  been  needed 
and  much  pleasure  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  work.  Many  rare  old  volumes 
have  been  brought  to  light;  and  many 
others  whose  dismal  exterior  had  not  invit- 
ed close  inspa^tion  have  been  placed,  by 
the  new  arraugerneut,  in  mo.'e  prominent 
places.  It  is  hoped  that  the  students  may 
be  able  to  fi.id  all  bDjks  suite:!  to  their 
needs  and  desires,  and  much  information  on 
all  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 

I  have  been  asked  wdiat  kind  of  books 
we  need  most  and  probabl}^  this  is  the  pro- 
per place  to  answer  t'.ie  question.  We  have 
already  .so  many  of  the  .standard  works  dup- 
licated that  we  .shouid  prefer  to  receive 
nuney  from  any  of  our  friends  who  have  it 
to  g  ve  that  we  mi^ht  buy  what  we  do  not 
have.  Our  greatest  need  is  proljably  in  the 
department  of  His'.ory.  We  are  well  sup- 
plied with  Gibbon,  Gnizot,  Macaulay,  and 
Hume,  but  our  stock  of  modern  histories  is 
small.  Our  Poetry  Alcove  is  not  full,  nor 
is  our  list  of  Criti-sims  of  Art  and  Litera- 
ture complete.  Our  Library  fund  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  keep  up  as  we 
should  like  to  do,  with  new  publications  on 
such  subjects  as  are  of  general  interest. 
Hence  we  need  many  of  the  comparatively 
new  books. 

Margaret  McLaughry. 


History  of  the   Class  of   1 88 1  of 
Westminster  College. 

(RoaJ  at  the  meeting  of  the  .\luiiini  .June  16,  I83(i.) 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  class  of  '8i  squeezed  through  their  ex- 
aminations, delivered  their  conunencement 
.speeches,  packed  their  trunks,  broke  all 
their  material  engagements,  and  went  forth 
from  this  place.    Some  .sadly  said,  "P'are- 
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well  Westminster;"  others  said  that  it  was 
the  happiest  hour  of  their  lives,  denounced 
the  town  and  its  inhabitants  in  unscriptual 
language;  ancl  immediately  engaged  rooms 
at  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary. 

The  class,  whose  history  we  briefly  re- 
count to-night,  was  known  in  our  college 
days  as  '  'the  faculty's  class. ' '  Some  of  you 
may  remember  even  yet  the  tender  solici- 
tude that  august  body  had  for  us  individu- 
ally. They  never  met  without  having  some 
member  of  the  class  of  '8i  with  whom  to 
counsel  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 
The  class  of  '8 1  has  a  membership  of  19; 
17  classical,  and  two  scientific;  three  ladies 
and  sixteen  gentlemen.  Of  tho.se  who 
we  e  herein  "Prepdom,"  only  eight  remain- 
ed to  graduate;  namely,  Mary  Elliott,  Mar- 
tin, Carver,  Blackstone,  Getty,  McDowell, 
Winger, and  Donaldson.  These  were  the 
last  two-year-old  souls  manufactured  by  the 
iiistitution.  Theirs  seemed  to  be  so  small 
that  the  faculty  decided  to  add  a  year's 
growth,  making  three  years  of  "prepdom," 
and  thus  help  Providence  boom  the  soul 
business;  so  that  now  the  soul's  probation 
is  extended  over  three  instead  of  two  years 
of  "prepdom"  purgatory. 

It  was  during  our  Freshman  year  that 
the  class  gained  a  reputation  of  being  ani- 
mated; and,  lest  by  "too  much  learning  we 
might  become  mad,"  we  decided  to  leave 
these  classic  abodes  and  spend  our  May-day 
in  playing  ball.  The  faculty,  however,  had 
decreed  that  recitations  should  be  the  order; 
and  having  learned  that  we  had  overlooked 
that  fact,  they  called  us  before  them,  and 
very  mercifully  placed  us  on  our  gooC  be- 
havior where  we  have  remained  ever  since. 
We  might  add  just  here  for  the  benfit  of 
future  Freshmen,  that  it  is  very  bad  policy 
to  imitate  the  classes  of  '.S2  and  '83  in  re- 


gard to  their  action  on  May-day  stampede; 
The  Freshmen  of  '82  and  '83,  in  their  child- 
ish imitation  of  our  folly,  borrowed  trouble 
for  themselves,  brought  a  di.scredit  upon 
their  institution  of  learning  hard  to  efface, 
and  caused  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  their 
professors  a  sorrow  that  will  linger.  There- 
fore let  me  say  to  the  3'ounger  classes  now  in 
this  institution,  don't  follow  the  classes  of 
'82  and '83  in  imitating  the  vices  instead  of 
the  virtues  of  older  classes.  The}'  had  been 
told  by  our  class  that  they  did  not  have  the 
"sand"  to  run  off  from  school  on  May-day; 
and  thus  defy  the  faculty  as  we  had  done. 
Instead  of  branding  us  as  fools,  they  be- 
came dupes  of  our  folly  and  victims  of  a 
false  courage  wdiich  meant  cowardice.  Let 
me  say  by  further  warning  to  the  younger 
classes.  Don't  be  imitators;  Don't  defy  the 
faculty;  but,  if  in  villainy  3'ou  must  indulge, 
let  it  be  your  own.  Don't  borrow  your 
deviltry. 

During  the  Freshman  year,  we  recited 
Homer  to  Prof.  McKinley.  Had  the  blind 
old  man  of  Scio's  Rocky  Isle  known  how 
m's;rably  his  writings  were  to  be  misinter- 
preted and  misused  by  that  profes.sor  and 
this  class,  he  never  would  have  written  the 
Iliad.  How  that  poor  professor's  heart 
ached  when  he  met  the  daily  returns  of  that 
incorrigible  dynamite  class.  We  look  back 
on  that  scene  now,  upon  that  irate  profes- 
sor and  the  mob  that  pretended  to  recite  to 
him,  and  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for 
hin  to  entertain  these  soft  emotions  that 
were  said  to  be  lurking  about  him,  and 
wiiich  his  subsequent  happy  marriage  fully 
verifies.  Being  out  of  college  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the 
writer  can  relate  very  little  of  interest  that 
occured  during  that  period.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  if  we  ever  did  any  hard  study- 
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iiig,  it  was  during  this  ^-ear.  A  gold 
medal  had  been  offered  to  that  meinl)er  of 
the  Sophomore  Class  who  would  rank  first 
in  Greek.  While  the  class  struggled  with 
mighty  and  persistent  eiTorts  to  secure  the 
prize,  none  has  yet  been  given.  It  is  said 
that  Martin  can  never  recover  from  the  shock 
of  that  disapointment,  and  that  he  has  been 
steadily  losing  flesh  ever  since.  During  our 
Junior  3'ear,  we  followed  much  the  same  rou- 
tine as  former  classes;  gave  Junior  orations 
during  the  fall  term  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  given  by  Blackstone.  We  proposed  to 
elect  Junior  contestants  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom theretofore,  but  the  faculty  never  confer- 
red with  us  in  regard  to  tlie  affair.  Thus  Mc- 
Dowell and  Porter  were  disappointed  in  not 
being  permitted  to  wear  those  charming 
uiedals  on  their  watch  chains.  Having  dis- 
tinguished ourselves  in  the  study  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  and  having  won  the  friend- 
ship of  .a  warm  hearted  profe.s.sor,  we  were 
given  a  party  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
which  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events 
of  our  college  life.  Prof.  Cununings  had 
just  nineteen  warm  friends  in  the  class  of  '8i 
and  ni}-  recollection  is  that  there  were  just 
nineteen  of  the  class  present  to  enjoy  his 
hospitality  that  evening  long  ;'.go.  None 
stayed  away;  and,  to  each  one  of  us,  that 
night  with  Prof.  Cummings  and  his  most  ex- 
cellent wife  is  a  delightful  memory.  May 
nineteen  be  present  at  the  roll-call  of  the 
old  class.  May  none  stay  away  from  the 
next  reunion  with  Prof.  Cummings  in  his 
Eternal  Home.  During  our  vSenior  year, 
the  class  underwent  a  remarkable  change. 
We  were  then  as  much  noted  for  dignity 
as  in  former  years  for  levity.  Even  Wallace 
began  to  take  increased  interest  in  Hodge 
and  Bible  Lessons.  He  is  said  to  hav-e  seri- 
ously contemplated  entering  the  Theologi- 


cal Seminary  in  the  autumn,  and  Elliott 
never  smiled  again.  During  this  year,  we 
were  reminded  that  .shadows  fall  on  all  land- 
scapes and  that  sorrows  .sadden  every  life. 
Death  darkened  our  college  home.  The 
sun  that  had  shone  so  brighth'  before,  sud- 
denly refused  her  light,  and  left  us  in  the 
shade  of  sorrow.  P^yes  that  had  never 
known  a  tear  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing; and  as  we  followed  in  that  slow,  .sad 
procession  down  yonder  lane  to  the  ceme- 
tery, many  a  heart  that  had  seldom  known 
a  grief  carried  in  it  as  heavy  a  burden  as 
was  ever  borne  to  a  sepulcher.  At  that 
grave  bj'  his  tomb  we  said -farewell  to  one 
whose  virtues  have  been  and  shall  be 
recounted  here;  but  whose  true  worth  can 
be  fully  known  in  that  other  realm  only, 
wherein  abides  the  soul  of  Edgar,  our  dear 
dead  friend. 

The  second  session  of  our  vSenior  year 
was  partially  devoted  to  orations  the  most 
of  which  were  below  the  average  Junior 
performances  given  by  the  cla.ss  the  yQnr 
before.  The  last  .session  was  noted  for 
white  neck-ties,  white  gloves.  Prince  Albert 
coats.  Senior  party  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeffers,  class-day  and  graduation  iDerform- 
ances.  The  cla.ss-da}-  exerci.ses  were  of 
more  than  usual  interest,  and  consisted  of 
an  oration  by  McDowell,  an  essay  b}-  Miss 
May  E.  White,  an  excellent  poem  by  Mi,ss 
Mary  Elliott,  and  a  history  and  prophecy 
by  Martin.  Four  hard  and  weary,  yet 
happy  and  eventful  years  had  pas.sed.  Our 
college  days  were  ended  and  we  bade  adieu 
to  Westminster,  and  farewell  to  each  other. 
Since  then  our  feet  have  pressed  the  .soil  of 
many  lands,  our  hands  have  been  extended 
in  the  grasp  of  many  a  new  friendship;  but, 
seldom  rai.sed  again.st  a  foe.  Our  lives 
have  lieen  brought  nearer  to  other  lives;  and 
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in  some  casses,  so  closely  have  they  blended 
as  to  become  lost  until  found  again  in  the 
smile  of  a  welcome  infant's  loving  face. 
Life,  you  will  observe,  has  had  some  im- 
portant lessons  for  some  of  us  not  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  Westminster.  These 
lesson,  however,  have  not  been  learned  by 
all  the  class  alike;  for  we  have  our  old 
bachelors  and  old  no,  I  mean  unmar- 
ried ones,  but  the  list  is  continually  grow- 
ing smaller;  and,  I  believe,  will  soon  be 
obliterated  altogetiier;  for,  whenever  the 
subject  of  matrimony  is  mentioned  to  any 
of  these,  and  more  particularly  to  McNau- 
gher  and  Laird,  their  faces  become  "illumi- 
nated with  a  soft  and  mellow  light  as  pleas- 
ant as  the  smile  of  a  toad  in  a  summer 
shower  in  a  country  lane." 

With  leave  of  your  patience,  I  .shall 
try  to  give  a  brief  history  of  each  member 
of  the  class  since  our  graduation.  The 
first  name  on  the  roll  is  Francis  Alexander 
Blackstone,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
jurist  whose  name  he  bears.  They  are 
known  to  be  similar  in  many  respects;  nota- 
bly in  name,  nationality,  profession,  and 
the  most  striking  similarity  is  the  fact 
that  each  will  be  known  in  history  as  hav- 
ing always  .stood  near  the  end  of  his  cla.ss. 
Frank  was  born  in  Mercer  County  in  the 
year  1854.  ^''^^  years  were  spent  on 

his  father's  farm.  He  afterwards  taught 
school,  in  which  profession  lie  attained  to 
fair  distinction.  He  entered  college  in 
1875.  and  should  have  graduated  in  the 
class  of  '80;  but,  being  a  gentleman  of  good 
taste,  and  .somewhat  (as  you  know)  select 
in  his  company,  he  preferred  to  pass  into 
history  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  '81. 
We  welcomed  him  to  our  ranks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  .Sophomore  year,  and  no 
member  of  the  class  has  ever  regretted  it. 


He  brought  with  his  genial,  social,  and 
clever  nature,  and  a  pivotal  shoulder  which 
made  him  many  friends.  In  the  autumn  of 
'81,  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the 
tutelage  of  Col.  O.  L.  Jackson,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Lawrence  County  bar  in 
1883.  An  amusing  incident  is  related  of 
Frank's  experience  in  the  trial  of  his  first 
important  case.  He  was  defending  a  man 
who  was  charged  with  high  crime;  and, 
when  "His  Honor"  asked  the  prisoner  the 
stereotyped  question.  How  do  you  wish  to 
be  tried?  the  culprit's  silence  indicated  that 
he  had  not  been  posted  to  give  the  usual 
answer;  namely;  "By  God  and  my  Country" 
Frank,  having  suddenly  perceived  his  neg- 
lect of  duty,  leaned  over  and  whispered  the 
answer  in  his  client's  ear.  You  may  ima- 
gine the  merriment  when  the  response  came 
out  loud  in  open  court,  "Sic  semper  t3'ran- 
nis."  Black.stone  has  practiced  continually 
at  the  Lawrence  County  Bar  since  •  his  ad- 
mission, and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  good  criminal  lawyer.  He  is  unmar- 
ried. 

Augustus  Harry  Carver.  It  is  not 
known  where  "Gus"  first  met  the  light  of 
day,  but  he  met  with  us  in  the  first  prep 
year.  "Gus"  was  a  close  student  in  college. 
His  habits  were  regular,  and  his  tastes  ex- 
ceedingly aesthetic.  He  was  the  clerical 
dude  of  the  class.  He  entered  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  September  of  '81,  and 
pursued  his  studies  there  for  three  consecu- 
tive years.  His  .summers  were  .spent  in 
superintending  and  teaching  various  mis- 
.sion-schools  in  the  metropolis.  During  his 
vacations,  his  time  was  devoted  to  acts  of 
benevolence,  such  as  going  about  the  by- 
ways and  back  alleys  of  New  York  search- 
ing out  poor,  forlorn,  forsaken  infants,  and 
hauling  them  out  into  the  fresh  country  air. 
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Oil  July  7,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Maude  E.  Schott,  of  Clarion  County,  Pa., 
received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Warren,  Minnesota;  it 
was  accepted,  and  in  September  of  1884, 
he  began  his  labors  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  Red  River 
valley,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Queen's 
Dominions  on  the  Manitoba.  Tiiis  is  a  new 
field  receiving  aid  from  the  home  mission 
board.  For  some  time  he  supplied  an  out- 
station  also  fourteen  miles  distant,  return- 
ing the  same  day,  at  which  place  he  says 
preaching  was  held  in  a  school-house  with 
improvised  seats  of  old  kegs,  slabs,  and 
wagon-seats.  The  pulpit  was  a  barrel  with 
a  covering  tnree  feet  square.  Over  this  a 
red  Damask  uas  thrown.  The  summer  of 
'86  was  spent  in  New  York  City  supplying 
a  churc'i  and  recruiting  for  further  labors  in 
the  west.  In  '87  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Tracy,  Minnesota.  The  membership  here 
was  meager  and  the  congregation  large. 
Preaching  at  out -.stations  often  necessitated 
drives  of  from  eight  to  twenty-five  miles. 
Out  of  this,  two  regularly  con.stituted 
churches  developed.  After  laboring  here 
four  years,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
to  Lakeside  Presbyterian  Church  of  Duluth 
Minnesota.  Eight  years  ago,  the  only 
denizens  of  this  suburb  were  the  bear, 
moose,  and  elk.  Now  it  is  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion with  boulevards,  electric  cars,  hand- 
some residences  within  the  city  limits. 
Two  "olive  plants".  Genevieve  born  at 
Tracy,  Minn.,  in  August  '90,  and  James 
Kennith  born  April  '95,  grace  and  gladden 
Carver's  home.  He  suggests  another  class 
meeting  in  1900  or  in  iqor.  Many  and  true 
are  the  friends  of  Carver,  and  their  best 
wishes  follow  him  to  his  far  northern  home. 


George  P^dvvard  Carnahan  entered  the 
class  of  the  Junior  year.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  of  our  number,  except  Duff, 
who  did  not  break  his  engagement  before 
leaving  college;  the  only  difference  being 
that  Carnahan  never  made  one,  while  Duff 
did.  George  wa.sn't  with  us  very  long,  and 
consequently  we  never  got  to  know  him 
very  well.  He  maJe  a  confidant  of  no  one 
except  McDonald.  Carnahan 's  experience 
reminds  us  that  the  things  of  this  world  are 
never  equally  distributed.  While  Elliott 
McNaugher,  Laird,  and  Blackstone  have 
neither  .singly  nor  unite  Uy  been  able  to  cap- 
ture a  single  woman,  yet  Carnahan  alone 
and  single  handed  has  succeeded  in  winning 
and  captivating  two,  having  married  Mi.ss 
Jennie  Mahon,  of  Pawnee,  Nebraska,  June 
3,  1886,  and  who  was  called  home  Oct.  6, 
1891;  and  on  May  3,  1S94,  he  was  married 
to  his  second  wife.  Miss  Florence  Glasgon, 
of  Bakerstown,  Pa.  By  his  first  marriage, 
one  child  was  born  July  30,  '88.  Carnahan 
writes  that  his  wives  have  been  true  help- 
meets; ana  we  are  reminded  that  he  is  much 
more  appreciative  of  woman's  worth  than 
the  Irishman  was  of  his  two  wives.  He 
said  that  "he  had  gotten  them  for  help-meets 
but  that  they  were  nothing  but  mate-ates." 
Carnahan  taught  school  one  term  after  he 
graduated,  entered  the  Allegheny  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  '82,  spent  his  three  vaca- 
tions in  teaching  an  academy  at  Slate  Lick 
Pa.,  thus  paying  his  way  in  the  seminary; 
was  licen.sed  to  preach  by  Allegheny  Pres- 
bytery in '85;  was  called  to  tl.e  pastorate  of 
Four  Mile  and  Clay  Center  congregation 
in  the  state  of  Kansas  in  August  '85,  where 
he  has  labored  diligently  and  succes.sfully 
ever  since.  Carnahan  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  very  best  missionaries  we 
have  we.st  of  the  Mississippi.    He  .says  that 
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the  only  things  that  they  have  out  there  are 
grass  hoppers,  poverty,  and  fresh  air  from 
the  cyclones;  and  that  he  will  not  return 
east  again  until  he  comes  for  a  new  wife  and 
the  old  clothes  of  the  class. 

John  Alexander  Duff  is  from  White 
Ash,  Pa.  "I  have  s;en  the  wicked  spread- 
ing himself  like  a  green  bay-tree"  ;  but  that 
in  no  way  applies  to  our  class-mate.  A 
more  modest,  unassuming  gentleman  than 
Duff  never  entered  college.  True  to  him- 
self and  the  principles  in  which  he  believed, 
he  never  allovved  anyone  to  suffer  from  his 
mistakes  or  actions.  After  college  life  had 
ended  and  the  summer  had  passed,  he  enter- 
ed the  theological  seminary;  not  like  many, 
for  a  profession,  but  because  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  noblest  calling  was  the  one 
not  heard  by  the  ear,  but  deeply  felt  in  the 
heart.  He  therefore  resolved  that  his  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
ter. Having  spent  three  years  in  prepara- 
tion, he  was,  on  Deo.  26,  '83,  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  says  that  he  was  finally 
licensed  and  sent  out  to  try  his  theology  on 
the  church;  and,  lest  it  .should  not  be  well 
received  he  was  sent  west,  and  that  after 
tarrying  ten  months  and  a  half  in  the  land 
of  cyclones  and  blizzards,  he  found  a  people 
accustomed  to  such  things  who  permitted 
him  to  blaze  away  at  them.  Believing, 
however,  that  it  was  not  good  to  be  cast 
unprotected  among  a  people  of  such  daring 
and  recklessness,  he  returned  east  and 
claimed  that  part  of  his  college  training  not 
reckoned  in  his  diploma;  and,  on  August 
20,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Lewis  of  New  Wilmington.  In  Septemljer 
1885,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Minden 
Nebraska,  their  work  being  the  care  of  a 
mission  congregation  of  the  U.  P.  Church. 


Here  they  remained  through  sunshine  and 
storm,  through  blizzards  hot  and  cold,  in 
season  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  until  May 
1 89 1.  Here  their  two  children,  John  Mor- 
rison and  Helen  Clare,  were  added  to  their 
household.  May  'yi  found  them  in  Greely, 
Colorado  whither  they  had  gone  to  take 
charge  of  a  congregation;  but,  what  bliz- 
zards and  hot  winds  had  failed  to  do  in 
Nebraska  was  soon  accompli.shed  in  the 
high  atmosphere  of  that  higher  altitude. 
So,  after  a  year  in  that  delightful  and  culti- 
vated city,  to  avoid  nervous  pro.stration  then 
threatening,  they  moved  to  Chicago  where 
in  May  '92  Duff  began  his  work  as  pastor 
of  Englewood  or  Second  U.  P.  Church  of 
Chicago;  where  he  is  at  present  the  very 
acceptable  pastor  of  an  energetic  and  grow- 
ing congregation.  Duff  is  one  of  the  very 
prominent  young  ministers  of  the  U.  P. 
Church,  his  name  being  frequently  .seen  in 
the  church  periodicals  and  his  influence  be- 
ing deeply  felt  in  the  work  of  the  yonng 
people. 

John  William  Elliott,  commonly  known 
to  us  as  "Pat"  was  part  of  our  contribu- 
tion from  the  class  of  '80.  He  was  cool, 
deliberate,  and  was  never  known  10  be  ex- 
cited but  once  when  Prof.  Graham  chased 
him  through  the  canipus  by  moonlight. 
His  class  rank  during  the  fir.st  years  of  his 
course,  was  only  moderately  fair;  but  he 
made  rapid  .strides  in  the  Senior  year,  and 
might  have  taken  honors  had  it  not  been 
for  his  old  record.  In  the  autumn  of  '81, 
he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Allegheny,  and  completed  the  first 
year  of  study;  spent  the  following  summer 
on  his  father's  farm.  In  the  winter  of  '82, 
he  had  one  of  his  eyes  injured,  which  in- 
jury confined  him  to  his  room  for  more  than 
three  months.     In  tlie  fall  of  '83,  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  seminary;  but  his  ej^es  did 
not  prove  strong  enough  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  work  in  the  seminar}'.  He  re- 
turned home  and  taught  school  during  the 
winter  and  continued  in  this  work  until  the 
year  1886,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  entering  the  Western  Reserve 
Medical  College  of  Cleveland  Ohio  and 
graduating  in  the  Spring  of  1889.  He  then 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution in  the  Spring  of  1890.  In  the  month 
of  May  1890,  he  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  this  place  where  he  still  continues 
in  the  work  of  his  profession.  I  need  hard- 
ly try  to  tell  a  New  Wilmington  audience 
the  histor}'  of  Dr.  Elliott.  You  who  have 
known  him  in  childhood  and  have  watched 
him  grow  into  manhood,  know  well  his  true 
worth  and  his  eminent  success  as  a  physi- 
cian; and  3'ou  in  connnon  with  his  class  feel 
all  the  Ijetter  for  having  known  and  felt  the 
touch  of  his  life. 

George  Hale  Getty  was  born  at  West 
Hebron  in  north-eastern  New  York.  After 
having  finished  his  course  in  the  academy 
at  Salem,  he  came  to  Westminster  and  en- 
tered our  class  in  the  .second  prep.  year. 
Coming  from  Roscoe  Conkling's  district,  we 
hailed  him  as  the  "boy  stalwart"  from  New 
York.  Although  .some  of  us  tried  to  bring 
a  more  purifying  political  influence  alxjut 
him,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  we 
finally  gave  up  th<.  good  work  in  despair  and 
told  him  that  he  was  abandoned  to  the  de- 
lusions and  folly  of  that  old,  stalwait,  false 
god,  and  left  him  politically  where  he  still 
remains — beyond  redemption.  It  is  said 
that,  although  a  minister  and  residing  in 
New  Wilmington,  lie  refu.ses  to  vote  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  and  was  wicked  enough 


to  .smile  when  he  heard  of  the  division  of 
the  party  at  the  late  convention.  When 
any  of  us  wis!ied  to  gain  pugilistic  noto- 
riety, (once  a  member  of  the  faculty  shared 
in  the  glor}'  )  our  first  thought  was  to  enter 
the  lists  and  down  Getty ;  but,  in  contests 
of  a  mental  and  oratorical  character  we 
were  more  modest  and  retiring.  In  the.se 
matters.  Hale  took  good  care  of  himself. 
He  was  alert,  keen,  and  ambitious;  was  per- 
haps the  most  entertaining  extemporaneous 
speaker  in  the  college.  In  tho.se  days, 
looking  forward,  most  of  us  marked  out  for 
him  the  mo.st  successful  career  of  any  in 
the  class;  but  there  was  always  one  draw- 
back we  feared,  namely  his  health.  Physi- 
cally, Hale  was  never  very  strong.  While 
in  college,  he  suffered  violently  from 
brain  fever;  .so  much  so,  that  some 
feared  that  he  would  not  live  to  grad- 
uate. The  writer,  who  was  Getty's 
daily  companion,  in  tho.se  days  often 
thought  what  a  good  thing  it  might  be  for 
the  world  if  only  he  could  exchange  with 
Getty,  health  and  avoirdupois,  for  brains 
even  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  Getty  entered 
the  Allegheny  U.  P.  Theological  Seminar\' 
in  the  fall  of  '81,  and  graduated  in  1884; 
received  a  call  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Mt.  Gilead  U.  P.  Congregation  and  remain- 
ed there  until  1885  when  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  U.  P.  Congregation  of 
New  Kensington,  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1892,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  old  charge  of  Mt.  Giltiad.  He  contin- 
ued preaching  to  those  who  knew,  appreci- 
ated, and  loved  him  until  failing  health  re- 
quired that  he  should  give  up  his  charge  at 
the  first  of  the  present  year.  Gettj'  was 
married  during  his  Senior  year  to  Mi.ss  Em- 
ma Thomas  of  New  Wilmington.  He  is 
the  proud  father  of  four  children,  all  of 
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<;ood  promise.  He  is  at  present  employed 
part  of  his  time  as  cashier  of  New  Wil- 
mington Bank.  He  writes  "As  soon  as  I 
feel  able,  I  expect  to  enter  the  ministry  and 
give  my  whole  time  to  the  work."  He 
chose  the  ministry  very  early  in  life.  It 
was  his  first  love  and  will  also  be  his  last. 
May  God  in  his  mercy  restore  him  to  vigor- 
ous health  and  to  the  profession  he  has  hon- 
ored with  man\'  years  of  fruitful  service,  is 
the  prayer  of  the  class. 

Frank  Halbrook  Laird  came  to  West- 
minster College  in  1878;  entered  our  class 
in  the  Freshman  year.  During  this  year, 
he  gained  notoriety'  in  more  ways  than  one 
He  asserted  his  intellectual  svipremacy  by 
taking  the  highest  rank  in  the  class  which 
he  maintained  throughout  his  college 
course.  He  also  asserted  his  independence 
in  being  the  only  member  who  refused  to 
stampede  on  the  first  day  of  May;  thus, 
you  see,  he  was  the  only  white  sheep  in  our 
class.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  comment 
upon  Frank's  action  in  this  afTair,  but  it  was 
said  that  he  gained  hig'.i  esteem  from  the 
faculty  and  mi.s.sed  a  good  game  of  ball. 
Frank  was  of  a  very  excitable  nature;  .said 
a  great  many  things  that  would  have  been 
better  unsaid,  and  did  things  that  some 
of  us  thought  inconsistent.  He  was  the 
first  to  resent  as  well  as  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury. He  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
scholar  in  the  class;  and,  while  some  main- 
tained that  Laird  gained  his  rank  by  ex- 
cessive stud}',  such  was  not  the  case.  We 
believe  that  we  speak  the  truth  and  do  not 
underestimate  an}'  member  of  the  class, 
when  we  say  that  no  one  of  our  number 
could  have  wrested  the  honor  from  him. 
Laird  registered  as  a  law-student  aliout  two 
weeks  before  his  graduation.  After  com- 
mencement, being  greatly  reduced  in  weight 


and  health,  and  his  friends  fearing  that 
.serious  consequences  might  ensue,  he  went 
to  Lake  Chautauqua  and  spent  the  summer 
there.  Upon  his  return  home  in  Septem- 
ber, he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  re- 
newed vigor.  On  June  18,  1883,  his  moral 
character  having  been  certified  to,  and  hav- 
ing pa.ssed  an  examination  in  comparison 
with  which  the  Spanish  Liquisition  was  mer- 
ciful, he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the 
.several  courts  of  Beaver  County;  where  he 
continues  this  day  engaged  in  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  .stands  at  the  front  rank  of 
the  Beaver  Bar. 

Robert  H  Hood  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Lidiana  County  Pa.'  Spent  his  early 
years  at  home  on  his  father's  plantation;  at- 
tended Lidiana  State  Normal,  and  entered 
Westminster  College  in  187S  a  Freshman. 
He  should  have  graduated  with  the  class  of 
'80;  but,  being  entirely  too  upright  for  tliat 
class  which  never  ceased  teasing  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  stays  that  he  really  only  seemed 
to  wear,  he  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  us. 
Hood  was  upright  not  only  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  truly  .so  in  character.  I 
often,  while  a  com  )an'on  of  Hood  in  col- 
lege, thought  that  if  there  ever  should  be  a 
mini.ster  from  our  class,  that  would  be  the  ser- 
mon that  he  preached.  Bob  woufd  be  the 
man.  My  expectation  has  been  fully  real- 
ized. He  entered  the  Allegheny  U.  P.  The- 
ological Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  '81,  and 
is  said  to  have  kept  up  his  college  reputation 
by  being  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  in  the 
seminary.  He  graduated  in  1884.  The 
summer  of  this  year  was  spent  in  travelling 
through  the  British  Isles  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  After  this  rest  and  recre- 
ation, he  returned  home  and  accepted  one 
of  the  four  calls  that  he  had  already  receiv- 
ed at  Peter's  Creek,  Washington  County, 
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Pa.,  where  he  remained  an  acceptable  pas- 
tor until  May  1S91.  He  then  accepted  the 
pa,storate  of  the  Mount  Washington  U.  P. 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  where  he  is  still  the 
beloved  and  efficient  pastor.  He  has  been 
for  six  3'ears  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
Hcation  of  the  U.  P.  church,  Chairman  of 
the  permanent  committe  on  Sabbath 
schools,  and  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Duquesne  College. 
In  April  1886,  he  married  Miss  Alice  J. 
Moore,  of  Allegheny  City.  He  says,  "A 
son  and  daughter  did  brighten  our  lives,  but 
the  little  daughter,  a  few  months  ago  was 
called  to  the  other  Home."  The  class 
deeply  sympathizes  with  this  fond  father  in 
his  tender  sorrow. 

David  Rentoul  McDonald  is  our  only 
member  of  foreign  birth.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  vScotland,  and  came  all  the  way 
here  for  the  sake  of  joining  our  cla.ss.  He 
was  a  very  clo.se  student,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  spent  at  Campbell's  and 
Winger's  and  at  church  choirs,  he  was  found 
in  direct  pursuit  of  his  S' udies.  His  stand- 
ing morally  was  somewhat  affected  on  ac- 
count of  his  familiar  relations  with  Carna- 
han  and  Hood.  He,  too,  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Allegheny  after  having 
spent  a  year  teaching  Rhetoric  in  Grove  City 
College  where  he  succeeded  Prof.  John 
Mitchell  of  sacred  memory,  and  graduated 
in  April,  1885.  In  July  of  that  year,  he 
accepted  one  of  the  five  calls  to  vacant 
churches  which  he  had  received,  and  began 
active  work  in  ihe  ministry  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Tarentum  U.  P.  church.  At  the 
end  of  four  and  one-half  years  of  faithful 
mini.stry,  the  congregation  having  been 
strengthened  by  man\-  accessions,  he  receiv- 
ed and  heeded  the  call  to  work  among  our 
southern  freedmen  as  President  of  Norfolk 


Mission  College.  One  year's  hard  work  as 
a  .servant  of  the  Board  of  Freedmen 's  Mis- 
sion terminated  his  stay  in  the  little  city  by 
the  .sea.  On  account  of  physical  indi.spo.si- 
tion  ;',nd  the  climate  of  .south-eastern  Vir- 
ginia, this  work  was  relinquished  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  again  in  the  north  of 
the  Greenside  Avenue  U.  P.  church  of  Can- 
onsburg.  Pa.  Among  these  people,  he  has 
labored  faithfully  and  successfully  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  this  short  time  more  than 
two  hundred  members  have  been  added  to 
the  roll  of  this  church.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  happy  hu.sband  of  one  wife  and 
the  fond  father  of  two  promising  children. 
He  was  married  on  Oct.  8,  1885.  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  D.  Kline,  professor  of  music  in 
Grove  City  College.  For  five  years  he  has 
been  chief  editor  of  a  religious  paper  well 
known  in  the  Chartiers  Valley,  and  has  fre- 
quently contributed  articles  to  the  secular 
and  religious  press. 

Oswell  Gilford  McDowell,  hails  from 
Milbrook,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  entered  college  as  a  prep.  Did  not  give 
very  close  application  to  study  during  the 
first  years  of  his  cour.se  but  went  to  work  in 
the  Senior  year  and  surprised  not  only  his 
class  but  himself,  and  by  his  good  work  in 
mental  and  moral  Science  revealed  tlie  latent 
power  within  him.  After  leaving  College 
he  spent  one  year  in  the  Tlieological  Semi- 
nary at  Xenia,  Ohio,  liis  second  year  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
and  the  last  year  of  his  Theological  training 
war.  had  in  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary. 
The  next  spring  he  was  ordained  and  install- 
ed pastor  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  of  Harris- 
ville,  Ohio.  After  two  years  of  labor  here 
he  says  that  the  revival  of  an  old  church  feud , 
and  the  organ  question  constrained  him  to 
deem  it  wise  to  pull  out,  not  only  of  that 
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congregation  but  of  the  U.  P.  church,  when 
he  accepted  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  re- 
ceived a  call  and  .settled  at  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa. ,  where  he  remained  about  six  years  and 
labored  in  season  and  out  or  season,  reprov- 
ed, exhorted,  and  persuaded  especially  one 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  former  pas- 
tor, although  .she  had  vowed  that  she  would 
never  be  cotmubially  persuaded  by  a  clergy- 
man, .she  of  course  would  not  resist  her  pas- 
tor, and  on  Oct.  i6,  1890,  Jennie  Junkin  Ma- 
teer,  became  Mrs,  Oswell  G.  McDowell. 
The  year  of  the  World's  Fair  McDowell  was 
installed  pa.stor  of  the  Church  of  Chicago 
Lawn,  and  when  the  fun  was  over  they  dis 
covered  that  the  climate  was  malarious,  con- 
ducive to  a  tired  feeling,  as  were  also  the 
people,  and  they  therefore  moved  to  Honey- 
brooke,  Pa.,  where  he  has  been  pastor  for 
about  two  years,  during  which  time  the  con- 
gregation has  experienced  the  greatest  re- 
vival of  its  history,  when  almost  one  hun- 
dre:l  were  added  to  its  membership.  While 
the  church  v^'as  being  revived  so  also  was 
the  "Manse"  which  on  Nov.  15,  1895,  re- 
ceived into  its  membership  the  almost  un- 
precedented addition  of  50  per  cent.  The 
family  now  numbers  3,  Dorothy  E., 
Mother  and  Father.  McDowell  is  expected 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  high  .standard 
he  has  attained  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

David  White  McNaugher,  low  in  sta- 
ture, but  high  in  the  esteem  of  others,  en- 
tered college  in  the  vSophomore  year,  was  a 
class  companion  of  Wallace,  was  his  accom- 
plice in  burning  down  and  blou'ing  up  build- 
ings and  .shared  in  many  of  his  otlier  sins. 
McNaugher  was  never  inclined  to  iiard 
study,  but  being  an  apt  student  maintained 
a  very  respectable  .standing  in  all  his 
studies.    He  was  most  generous  in  all  his 


actions.  Would  willingly  sacrifice  his  own 
interest  for  the  good  of  a  friend.  After 
leaving  College  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Troy  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  in 
1885  when  he  entered  the  employment  of 
Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  as  a,s.sistant  en- 
gineer. In  1887  was  assistant  chemist  in 
Troy  Soda  Co.,  until  Spring  of  1888.  He 
left  Tro3'  in  May  1888  and  took  charge  of 
Chemical  Laboratory  for  Robert  W,  Hunt 
Inspection  Bureau  where  he  remained  until 
June  1889  wlien  he  entered  the  firm  of  G. 
W.  G.  Ferris  &  Co.,  (of  Ferris  Wheel 
fame)  in  wdiich  partnership  he  is  .said  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  wealth. 

James  Norman  Martin  was  the  Daniel 
Vorhees  of  the  class  and  silver  tongued 
orator  of  the  Nesliannock,  born  on  its  head 
water  in  1859.  He  came  to  us  with  an  in- 
nocent .smiling  face  that  caused  the  wreck 
of  manj^  a  confiding  maid.  He  enlisted 
our  sympathies,  and  we  told  him  our  sec- 
rets, which  we  hope  he  has  kept.  While 
Martin  is  acknowledged  by  many  as  being 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  men  we  have  men- 
tally, yet  his  physical  condition  we  aUvays 
described  by  the  aid  of  the  almanac  "before 
taking."  vShortly  after  graduating  he  took 
the  western  fever,  and  went  to  Kansas.  Pro- 
hibition being  in  the  ascendancy,  disgusted 
with  the  dry  state  of  affairs  he  abandoned 
St.  John  and  turned  his  face  Eastward  to- 
ward St.  Andrew.  He  registered  as  a  law 
student,  and  on  Sept.  23,  1883,  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  law  in  the  Lawrence  county 
courts.  He  .succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
resignation  of  New  Castle's  principal  High 
Scliool  teacher,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  W.  Andrews  on  Nov,  20,  1885.  He 
has  a  son  nine  years  old  who  he  says  knows 
more  about  base  ball  than  the  catechism. 
Martin  served  as  Judge  of  the  Courts  of 
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Lawrence  and  Butler  counties,  from  May 
1892  to  January  1893,  and  made  one  of  the 
best  records  in  this  Judicial  District,  for 
while  it  is  true  that  many  verdicts  were  giv- 
en for  the  plaintiffs  that  should  have  been 
for  the  defendants,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
many  verdicts  were  given  to  defendants  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  for  plaintiffs,  and 
therefore  on  the  whole  exact  justice  has  been 
done.  Judge  Martin  has  in  some  way  or 
other  during  the  last  ten  years  been  concern- 
ed, as  counsel,  in  most  of  the  important  lit- 
igation in  Lawrence  County  and  is  on  the 
high  road  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Thomas  Jackson  Porter,  of  New  Wil- 
mington, entered  the  class  in  our  first  prep 
j'ear,  was  the  first  honor  man  of  prepdom. 
Was  the  \'0ungest  man  in  the  class,  main- 
tained a  high  class  standing  all  through  the 
course.  During  the  first  two  years  Tom 
was  considered  the  good  boy  of  the  class, 
Init  through  the  influence  of  Winger  he 
seemed  to  degenerate  .somewhat  in  the  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  years.  However  he  gradu- 
ated with  honor  and  entered  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  graduated  in  March  1884, 
ana  returning  to  his  native  place  he  found 
that  death  had  taken  the  most  precious 
jewel  from  his  old  home  and  left  him  with- 
out a  mother.  He  was  soon  after  taken  ill 
with  typhoid  fever  and  upon  his  recovery 
of  health  he  determined  to  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Persia.  This  decision  on  his  part 
manifested  that  same  unselfish,  generous 
spirit  that  characterized  him  in  college. 
We  felt  sad,  Tom,  in  having  3'ou  go  so  far 
away,  yet  we  boived  in  humble  submission 
to  Him  whose  call  you  obeyed,  and  often, 
when  away  out  there  among  the  heathen 
people  of  those  old  Indian  .seas,  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  in  the  whisperings  of  ln>; 


old  class  were  often  heard  the  name  and 
success  of  Tom  Porter,  On  July  31,  1884, 
just  previous  to  their  sailing  for  Persia, 
Miss  Jessie  McDonald  (a  si.ster  of  our  cla.ss- 
mate)  united  her  future  with  Porter  in 
marriage.  Tom  writes:  "Our  intensly  in- 
teresting sojourn  in  that  historic  land  with 
its  sturdy  people  who.se  thought  has  fertili- 
zed Asia,  preserved  their  nation  .since  the 
days  of  Cj'rus  the  Great,  and  humanized 
hard  Islam  into  a  counterpart  of  Christian- 
ity was  abruptly  terminated  in  December 
'85  by  the  mental  and  phy.sical  collap.se  of 
Mrs.  Porter's  health.  She  literally  fell  off 
her  feet  to  be  an  invalid  for  years.  Re- 
turning therefore  to  America  in  '86,  Porter 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Murraysville,  Pa.,  where  he  says  his 
work  was  arduous,  pleasant  and  full  of  in- 
cident. He  also  became  principal  of  Laird 
Institute.  Mrs.  Porter  having  recovered 
her  health  they  decided  to  return  to  their 
missionary  life  work;  and,  as  Tom  had  prac- 
tically lost  one  eye  through  the  unspeak- 
able brightness  of  the  sun  on  the 
.sandy  Persian  deserts,  it  did  not  .seem 
prudent  to  return  to  the  land  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun,  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  other  also.  So  in  January 
1890  they  sailed  for  Brazil,  and  there 
for  four  years  he  rode  the  circuit  mak- 
ing long  journeys  over  prairies,  and  through 
primeval  forests,  preaching,  exhorting  and 
disciplining,  the  converts  and  churclies,  who 
were  receiving  some  glimmering  of  the  light 
of  life.  Then  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  did 
pastoral  work  and  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Curi- 
tyba,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Panama. 
There  they  passed  through  the  recent  w'ar, 
and  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  establish  a  Re- 
public among  a  people  brought  up  under 
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Romanism.  He  now  holds  the  position  of 
teacher  of  church  history  and  old  testament 
literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Synod  of  Brazil.  One  year  ago  he  be- 
came ill  and  was  compelled  to  quit  work. 
With  his  wife  and  four  children  he  returned 
to  this  country  last  September  and  has  spent 
the  time  ever  since  in  trying  to  become  well. 
Just  recently  he  was  in  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburg,  and  underwent  a  serious  surgical 
operation  in  the  bowels.  Twice  during  the 
operation  the  surgeons  feared  he  was  gone 
but  the  same  hand  that  led  him  over  Per- 
sian deserts,  and  through  the  Brazilian  for- 
ests, guided  the  surgeon's  knife  and  still 
holds  the  membership  of  our  class  unbroken. 

William  D.  Wallace.  D.  stands  for  the 
deportment  that  he  didn't  have  and  the  dev- 
ilment that  made  him  notorious.  Red-head- 
ed and  hopeful,  he  was  the  shining  head- 
light of  the  class.  He  omitted  euchre  from 
his  catalogue  of  crimes,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  the  New  Wilmington  boys  always 
tried  to  cheat  and  were  not  professional 
in  the  art.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  New  Castle  and  he  was  strictly 
nurtured  in  a  U.  P.  Sabbath-school  in 
that  place.  While  in  college  he  was 
noted  as  a  ball  player  and  boxer. 
Will  maintained  a  high  class-.standing 
trhoughout  his  course,  but  was  .somewhat 
reckless  and  outspoken  in  his  manner.  His 
jovial  disposition  made  him  many  friends, 
his  energy  and  daring  gave  him  influence 
and  made  him  a  leader  in  many  a  college 
enterprise.  He  was  very  true  to  his  friends, 
but  had  neither  kindness  nor  fear  for  an  en- 
emy. He  registered  as  a  law  student  in 
New  Castle  before  he  had  completed  his 
study  of  Hodge  here;  read  in  the  law  office 
of  Samuel  Dana,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Lawrence  County  Sept.    19,  1892. 


His  career,  since  admission  to  the  bar,  has 
been  an  exceedingly  brilliant  one  for  a  young 
lawyer.  He  was  married  ten  years  ago  to 
Miss  Bee  Matthews,  of  New  Castle,  and  has 
one  child;  was  elected  President  Judge  of 
the  courts  of  Lawrence  County,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1894,  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  January  7,  1895.  Judge  Wallace  is  well 
known  to  the  audience;  and,  to  many  of  you, 
he  has  been  either  friend  or  foe.  He  has 
been  a  political  force  in  this  county  ever 
.since  his  boyhood.  His  ambition  knows  no 
bounds.  While  not  a  brilliant  success  as  a 
public  speaker,  yet  he  is  a  man  of  no  mean 
ability  and  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
politician.  He  has  an  indomitable  will  and 
never  knows  when  he  is  whipped.  While  a 
good  lawyer,  he  has  given  rather  too  much 
time  to  politics;  but  since  going  on  the 
bench,  has  applied  himself  more  closely  to 
the  study  of  the  law  and  is  making  a  good 
record  as  Judge.  D.  B.  Kurtz,  Esq.,  the 
eminent  New  Castle  lawyer,  revealed  one  of 
the  elements  of  Will's  success  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  the  writer  as  to  how  Wallace 
was  .succeeding  as  Judge.  Said  he,  "First 
rate.  Bill  catches  on."  He  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  having 
gone  as  Senator  Quay's  alternate  from  this 
district.  Although  a  Judge  and  not  expect- 
ed to  be  too  deeply  engrossed  in  politics,  he 
must  be  true  to  his  nature  and  his  political 
activity  can  only  end  at  his  death. 

Charles  Newton  Winger  was  born  in  Mer- 
cer County.  Entered  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege as  a  prep.  In  the  autumn  of  '81,  he 
entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  Allegheny.  Shortly  after  his  entrance 
into  the  seminary,  an  incident  occurred  that 
changed  his  course  in  life.  Winger  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  proper  for  a  theo- 
logical student  to  make  his  debut  in  the 
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prayer-meeting.  Having  chosen  the  most 
fashionable  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alle- 
gheny as  the  place,  and  the  Wednesday  ev- 
ening" prayer-'neeting  as  the  occasion,  he 
carefully  prepared  what  was  intended  for  an 
extemporaneous  speech  to  be  delivered  just 
at  the  time  when  general  remarks  would  be 
called  for.  After  due  deliberation,  he  be- 
gan in  this  impressive  manner: — "Away 
back  in  the  shadowy  past,  sacrifices  were  in- 
stituted. Away  back  in  the  shadowy  past, 
.sacrifices  were  instituted. "  At  this  point, 
memor\'  forsook  him  and  thus  ended  his 
theological  career.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  heath  in  Mercer  county  and  .spent 
some  time  in  farming  and  te.-.ching  school, 
and  afterward  removed  to  the  far  west. 
There  he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  teach- 
ing. From  the  last  account  received  of 
him,  we  learn  that  he  was  principal  of  an 
important  school  in  Wyoming.  Our  historj^ 
of  Winger  is  necessarily  meager  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  letter  that  we  sent  him  asking 
for  a  detailed  account  of  his  doings  since 
graduation,  was  returned  marked  "uncalled 
for."  We  learn,  however,  from  other 
other  sources  that  his  life  has  been  a  useful 
and  honorable  one. 

The  cla.ss  of  '8i  includes  three  women 
r  ow.  They  were  only  girls  when  in  College. 
An  impetuous  boyhood  sometimes  carried 
us  to  such  lengths  that  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances at  least,  they  had  to  remind  us  tliat 
they  could  only  be  sisters.  We  forgive 
them  now.  We  bo\-s  always  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  them.  They  were  jolly 
girls  and  just  the  kind  to  make  men  better. 
Their  earnestness,  intelligence,  modesty  and 
Christian  purit}-  deeply  impressed  our  lives; 
and,  when  we  were  called  to  separate  from 
those  three  sisters  on  that  bright  June  after- 
noon long  ago,  we  were  reminded  of  those 


three  Marys  who  innnortalized  womanhood 
that  morning  in  Jerusalem.  Mary  Elliott 
was  with  us  longest,  having  joined  us  in 
prepdom.  She  stayed  with  us  to  tiie  last. 
We  all  loved  her  not  only  for  her  kindly  and 
womanly  nature,  but  for  the  reason  that  on 
that  memorable  May-da}'  she  deserted  Laird 
and  the  faculty  and  went  with  us.  Although 
sharing  in  none  of  our  vices,  .she  defended 
us  against  every  foe.  From  that  day  to  this, 
no  man  in  the  Class  of  "Si  has  ever  tolerat- 
ed the  slightest  criticism  of  our  girl  compan- 
ion of  those,  early  days.  On  the  day  that 
we  bade  farewell  to  prepdom,  at  a  class- 
meeting  a  memorable  e.ssay  was  read  by 
Mary  Elliott.  After  graduation,  .she  spent 
some  time  in  teaching  school;  afterwards 
went  out  into  the  western  states  where  she 
was  emplo3'ed  for  a  time  in  newspaper  work. 
She  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  years  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  by  two  different 
magazine  publishers  in  tncir  business  de- 
partments. She  writes  that  she  has  spent 
some  time  in  different  lines  of  study  suited 
to  her  ta.ste.  that  she  has  traveled  .some  and 
has  been  in  many  of  the  different  states;  in 
in  fact  in  nea  iy  all  of  them,  except 
the  state  of  matrimony.  She  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  she  is  getting 
even  nearer  t)  its  harder  line.  She  con- 
cluies  by  siy'.ng  that  she  will  n  .)t  be  pri  .eiit 
at  the  reuiiioa  and  sends  greetings  to  each 
member  of  the  class. 

Eliza  Ellen  Ru.ssell  entered  the  cla.ss  a 
Freshmen.  Immediately  after  graduation, 
she  accepted  the  position  as  assistant  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Castle  High  School,  where 
she  rendered  faithful,  efficient  and  accept- 
able service  for  a  period  of  ten  3'ears.  In 
September  of  1892,  she  entered  Tarkio  Col- 
lege as  Professor  of  English  which  position 
she   now  holds.    Her  culture,  refinement 
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and  high  character  have  blessed  all  with 
whom  she  has  been  associated.  She  is  still 
Miss  Russell  believing  that  while  "single- 
ness is  bliss,  married  life  is  blister." 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Crow,  formerly  Mary 
Elizabeth  White,  entered  College  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Freshman  year.  After  grad- 
uation, she  returned  to  her  home  at  Zelie- 
nople.  Pa.,  where  she  studied  music  for 
some  time,  an  art  in  which  she  was  quite 
proficient.  She  was  married  in  1884  to 
Rev.  N,  M.  Crow,  an  alunmus  of  West- 
minster College.  She  and  her  husband  then 
went  to  Jamestown,  Dakota,  and  taught  in 
the  Jamestown  Academy  there,  Mrs,  CroAV, 
conducting  the  music  department.  After 
teaching  there  some  years,  they  returned 
east  in  1887.  Rev.  Crow  then  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Glenshaw,  Pa.,  where 
Mrs.  Crow  with  her  wonted  dignity  and 
refinement  fills  the  place  of  a  pastor's  wife. 
She  is  the  happy  mother  of  three  children, 
and  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home. 

The  end  of  the  roll  brings  us  to  S,  B. 
Donaldson  who  entered  this  class  a  prep  in 
September  of  1875;  was  city  superintendent 
of  New  Ca.stle  schools  from  June  188 1  until 
June  1884;  was  married  on  June  27,  1883, 
to  Miss  Jane  S.  Newell,  of  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.,  entered  the  law  office  of  William  B. 
Rodgers  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  in  May  1884; 
was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  County  Bar 
on  June  27,  1885,  where  he  has  remained 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
He  is  the  father  of  two  daughters;  Eliza- 
beth, born  Dec.  2,  18S4,  and  Harriet  New- 
ell born  Sept.  22,  1888.  His  success  has 
been  limited,  but  iie  has  been  treated  better 
than  he  deserves,  his  chief  distinction  being 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '81. 

My  task  is  complete,  but  the  work  of  the 


class  is  only  half  done.  There  is  one  fact 
of  .some  importance  which  you  have  per- 
haps all  noted  and  which  I  have  not  stated, 
namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  is  in. 
full  life.  For  this  we  are  humbly  grateful. 
We  are  no  longer  young.  Life's  shadows 
are  lengthening.  Most  of  us  have  nearly 
if  not  quite  reached  the  border  line  of  the 
forties.  We  have  seen  the  close  of  life's 
morning,  and  stand  under  the  blaze  of  its 
noon-day  with  our  ranks  unbroken.  God 
grant  a  greater  courage  and  better  life  as 
we  turn  our  faces  to  the  .setting  sun. 
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"Who's  that?"  Is  often  heard  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term. 

Miss  Kimball  our  new  music  teacher, 
spent  Sabbath  with  friends  in  Pittsburg. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  tourists  will 
not  be  able  to  view  Westminster's  Abbey 
this  year. 

Norman  Powell,  of  West  Middlesex, 
has  gone  to  Dehigh  College  to  take  a  Min- 
ing-Engineering course. 

It  is  requested  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hall 
that  all  serenaders  leave  their  cards  so  that 
thanks  may  be  .sent  to  the  right  persons. 

One  of  the  reasons  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  against  free  .silver,  heard  at  the 
Hall  recently — "It  wouldn't  look  well." 

This  is  hunting  season;  on  fair  nights 
Westminster's  nimrods  betakes  themselves 
from  the  crowded  streets  of  our  busy  city 
to  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  primeval  forest 
to  tree  "ole  Brer  Coon." 
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Miss  K          says  black  is  her  favorite. 

Don't  forget  Prof,  DeMotte's  lecture. 
Oct.  9. 

Miss  K          rather  favors  McKinley  as 

her  candidate. 

New  faces,  new  names,  new  studies, 
new  nij-steries,  new  what  not.'' 

Miss  R          wearing  a  beautiful  new 

spring  hat  with  white  rose  buds  underneath 
the  brim,  makes  a  call. 

Hostess.— "Excu.se  me,   Miss  R  , 

but  have  you  your  hair  up  in  curl  papers? 

Mr.  McConnell,  '96,  vi.sited  Westmin- 
ster for  a  few  days  at  the  opening  of  the 
term. 

Mr.  Guilford,  our  former  gymna.sium 
director,  has  departed  for  West  Penn 
Medical  college. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Eittle,  '91,  and  Miss  Geor- 
gia Orr,  '96,  were  married  at  the  bride's 
home  August  13. 

Common  expressions  these  da3's — "Do 
you  expect  to  like  it  here?"  or  "Have  you 
been  homesick  yet?" 

Miss  M          was  heard  to  remark  that 

the  first  Chorus  practice  pa.ssed  off  more 
pleasantly  than  usual. 

The  ladies  of  the  Hall  are  desirous 
that  it  be  understood  that  the  remodelled 
parlors  are  not  simply  for  show. 

Several  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  Col- 
lege, (last  years'  students)  are  quite  lonely 
this  term.  They  all  have  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  lo.sses. 

The  financial  question  will  be  discus.sed 
thoroughly  in  the  different  societies  this  fall 
and  any  statesmen  who  have  the  time  to 
spare  will  do  well  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  thus  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Mi.ss  Alda  Kraer,  a  former  student  of 
Westminster,  is  here  with  her  .sister,  Miss 
Jane  Kraer,  who  is  one  of  our  new  students. 

Mi.ss  Turner  is  writing  an  exhaustive 
treati.se  on  "Honse"  which  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish in  the  next  i.ssue  of  the  "Holcad." 

Miss  Anna  Duncan,  who  attended 
Westminster  last  year,  sailed  for  Egypt 
Sept.  12.  Mi.ss  Duncan  goes  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Asyoot  Training  College. 

One  more  evidence  that  the  old  must 
give  place  to  the  new,  is  that  the  old  stands 
in  chapel,  during  vacent  hours  are  at  pres- 
ent— to  let. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  at  the  close 
of  the  base  ball  season,  one  of  our  profes- 
sors has  found  something  else  on  wdiich  to 
center  his  affections. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Holmes,  formerly  phy.sical 
director  of  the  Sharpsburg  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
will  have  charge  of  the  gynmasiam  work 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr  Holmes  comes 
well  recommended  and  will  iloubtless  raise 
the  standard  of  work  done  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  men  are  to  have  the  u.se  of  the 
gynuiasium  on  Tuesdays,  Thur.sdays  and 
Saturdays,  the  ladies  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  the  collections  in  the  museum  of 
the  college.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  McKelvy 
gave  a  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  coin,  a  skin 
of  a  blacksnake  5ft.  3in,  long,  the  head  of 
a  red-headed  eagle  from  Cochin  China,  and 
a  piece  of  Berlin  Granite  from  Berlin,  Wis. 
Another  skin  of  a  blacksnake,  which  was 
found  on  the  grounds  of  Dixmont  Asylum, 
was  given  by  Miss  Jessie  McCrumb.  Mr. 
Takasuka,  who  returned  to  Japan  soon  after 
graduating,  left  some  Japanese  books  and 
coins  and  two  Chinese  books. 
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There  is  a  goodly  number  of  new  stu- 
dents this  fall  and  everything  points  to  a 
prosperous  year  for  us.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  new  comers  makes  quite  a 
long  list: 

Theodora  E.  Byers  Cooperstowii,  Pa. 

Georgia  VV,  Kyle  .Tohnstown,  Pa. 

Saniiie  Stewart  Coitsville,  O. 

M.  Maude  Wright  Carrollton.  O. 

Myrtle  Stewart  Imperial.  Pa, 

Tirza  Mae  Marsliall  Dayton,  Pa. 

Paul  T.  Hope  Mercer,  Pa. 

F,  d.  G.  p'razer  Frankfort  Springs,  Pa. 

ClilTonl  1!.  Bannister,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Florenee  Williams  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Berry    Eighty  Four,  Pa, 

Dora  A.  Cowden   Coitsville.  O 

Mabel  1).  Parks   Freedom.  Pa, 

Jessie  Sharp  Vilia  Maiia,  Pa. 

Anna  .V.  Houston  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

'Carrie  L.  Larinjer  Circleville.  Pa. 

Kva  L.  Cioehring  Circleville  Pa. 

Sadie  A.  Porter  Kew  Wilmington  Pa. 

John  K.    Gamble  Kew  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Mack  J.  Gibson  New  \\  i'ming  on.  I'a. 

B.  C  .Montgomery  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Frank  I.  Pewa  1  New  AVilrnington.  Pa. 

John  A.  \  eazey  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

G.  Meade  Gibson  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Grace  I.  Rippey  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Bes.sie  M.  Whitney   New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Nellie  McNaughtou  New  WilminHton.  Pa. 

Alex  Moo  e...-   :.New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Belle  Tinker   New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Fanny  Petrie  vVheeiing.  VV.  Va. 

Rachel  MeCuIloch  Millersburg,  O.' 

Clyde  Gilison  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Boyd  C.  Ueed  Mereer,  Pa. 

Harvey  C.  Whitmore  Pittsburg,  Pa- 
Clyde  B.  MeGogney  Coal  Valley.  Pa. 

George  K.  Robb...   Sturgeon,  Pa. 

M.  Clyde  Wright  Wheeler,  Pa. 

Alex  II.  Fulton  Key.  O. 

John  H.  Moore  Hicko.y.  Pa. 

Elmer  G.Woods  Neshannock  Falls,  Pa. 

Kdwin  L.  Eagleson    London.  Pa. 

Wilbur  .Servi.e  College  Springs.  la, 

James  H.  Gillilan  yiast  lirook.  Pa. 

W.  J,  Williams  Caledonia.  Iv,  Y 

Jas.  II.  Moore  Mereer.  Pa. 

Jno.  L.  Mowry   Mercer.  Pa 

Margaret  H.  .\ndrew  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Frances  L.  Thomiikins  tJrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  Russell  Miller  Allegheny,  Py. 

Carl  H.  Smith  Empire,  O. 

John  L.  McKride  North  St.ir.  Pa. 

Fieil  Ci.  Wriglit    Carrollton.  O. 

Arraalh  II.  Dodds   .Titusville.  Pa. 

Hczeki.ih  Gibson  Clarksville,  Pa. 


Frank  W.  Stewart  Conne(iuencssing.  Pa. 

Grace  E.  .McClelland  Glade  Jlills,  Pa. 

Nannie  Marshall  Mars,  Pa. 

ICmma  M.  Marshall  Dayton,  Pa. 

Harry  Smith   North  Clarendon,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Shipler    Mercer,  Pa. 

Sara  15.  McLean  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Mitchell   ..Pulaski,  Pa. 

Homer  C' Drake   Voiant,  Pa. 

James  Chambers   East  Brook,  Pa. 

Wilson  L.  Purvis  Butler,  Pa. 

Jennie  Kraer  Sheffield,  Pa. 

MintaE.  Mowry  Mercer.  Pa. 

David  H.  Curry  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Littell  Service.  Pa. 

W.  M.  Owsley  Youngstown,  O. 

Long  is  deeply  interested  in  what  he 
called  "that  new  study — Telescopy." 

One  of  the  new  Students  "mi.stook"  the 
public  school  building  for  a  church  or  cathe- 
dral but  he  soon  took  it  back  again. 

The  removal  of  "Perfection"  and  his 
room-mate  from  Brooklyn  to  the  north  side 
is  much  regetted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hall. 

"Breeze"  is  a  western  zephyr  now;  she 
and  her  sister  are  attending  Galesburg  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  this  year  as  it  is  much  nearer 
their  home. 

The  Greek  department  is  now  under 
Professor  Morgan  Barnes  who  after  taking 
honors  at  Harvard  in  the  languages,  went 
to  German}'  to  continue  his  studies.  He 
taught  very  successfully  in  Grove  City  Col- 
lege for  several  years.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  future  of  Westminster  that  such  a 
highly  educated  and  poli.shed  linguist  has 
been  obtained  to  fill  the  Greek  chair 

Miss  Mary  Kimball  a  graduate  of  Utica 
Con.servatory  of  Music,  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  now.  She  will  teach  piano,  of 
which  instrument  she  is  a  master.  Mi.ss 
Kimball  was  formally  with  Onancock  Acad- 
emy, Va.,  and  has  had  experience,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  musician,  that  will  make 
her  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  force 
of  the  Conservatory. 
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Tlie  yoiuig  geiitlenieii  who  stayed  away 
from  the  Hall  on  Friday  night,  the  i8th, 
need  not  have  been  afraid  that  they  would 
lack  Marshals  to  indicate  the  resj^ective 
parlors,  for  the  institution  is  well  supplied 
this  term. 

The  parable  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Luke  has  been  illustrated  in  the  Lecture- 
room  of  the  Science  Hall.  Some  of  the 
students  reciting  there  sought  the  highest 
places  at  these  feasts  of  learning  but 
were  called  down  and  began  with  shame 
to  take  the  lowest  seats. 


The  most  miserable  of  men  is  the  liar 
who  is  not  believed  when  he  tells  the  truth. 

Don't  snub  any  one,  not  alone  because 
they  may  far  outstrip  you  in  the  race  of  life 
but  because  it  is  neither  kind,  nor  right,  nor 
Christian. 

Lillian  Bell,  a  young  authoress  of  Chic- 
ago, says  that  conversation  with  a  man  un- 
der thirty-five  is  impossible,  "because  he 
only  talks. ' ' 

Advice  to  students  going  out  walking: 
If  it  looks  like  rain  it  is  well  to  carry  an 
umbrella;  if  it  don't  look  like  rain,  by  all 
means  take  an  umbrella. 

It  makes  my  heart  feel  like  a  soggy 
biscuit  to  think  of  the  great  number  of  our 
steady-going  citizens  who  go  sky-larking 
immediately  after  lighting  th.e  fire  with 
kerosene. 

Mark  Twain  has  said  that  it  would  have 
been  five  dollars  in  a  certain  man's  pocket 


if  he  had  never  been  born  but  we  think 
that  it  would  be  ten  dollars  in  many  a  man's 
pocket  if  he  never  had  one. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
comes  the  impressible  Freshman  whose  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  and  admiration  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  school  soon  changes 
to  an  air  of  owenership  highly  entertaining 
to  the  veteran  .sophomore. 


I  Hlii  M  mfm  mm.  f 


Yale's  course  in  modern  novels  has 
been  abandonedb  y  the  Faculty. 

E.  Porter,  '96,  will  attend  a  Medical 
school  at  New  York. 


Owens  '95,  is  now  a  student  of  Alle- 
gheny Seminary. 

There  are  over  200  college  papers  pub- 
li.shed  in  America. 

Nevin  '95,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  West  Sunbury  Academy. 

Cornell  has  organized  a  bicycle  company 
which  will  be  drilled  in  cavalry  movements. 

Stanford  University  boasts  of  the  only 
college  daily  of  more  than  four  pages  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S, 

James  McLaughry,  '84,  has  been  elect- 
ed principal  of  the  Sharon  schools. 

Ohio  has  more  colleges  than  an 3'  other 
state  in  the  union.    Illinois  comes  ne.xt. 

Yale  annually  buys  $7,000  worth  of 
books  for  her  library.  Harvai'd  expends 
$15,000  for  the  same  purpo.se  and  Columbia 
$43,000. 

The  University  of  Wi.scon.sin  is  prob- 
ably the  only  college  in  the  U.  S.  that  has 
no  chapel  exercises. 
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Fourteen  athletes  won  crowns  at  the 
Olympic  games  this  year.  Eleven  of  the 
winners  were  Americans,  ten  were  Greeks, 
seven  German,  five  French,  three  English, 
two  Hungarian,  two  Austrian,  one  Danish, 
atid  one  Swiss. 

A  National  Univensit}-  under  govern- 
ment control  is  to  be  established  in  China. 
The  Faculty  will  consist  of  foreigners  and 
tlie  first  president  will  be  a  former  tutor  of 
Ei  Hung  Chang. 


Htbletice.  1 


Wilhelm  is  going  to  pla}^  foot  ball  this 
season.  He  ought  to  be  good  at  "drop 
kicks"  and  will  probabl}-  hit  the  line  for  a 
home  run. 


There  is  plenty  of  new  material  this 
3'ear  and  if  the  team  had  a  good  man  to 
coach  them  it  ought  to  be  a  strong  eleven. 

This  is  the  .schedule  for  the  season  .so 
far  as  it  is  completed:  Oct.  lo,  Thiel  at 
Westminster;  Oct.  14,  Hirara  at  Westmin- 
ster; Oct.  24,  Theil  at  Greenville;  Nov.  2, 
Grove  City  College  at  Grove  City;  Nov.  7, 
Geneva  at  Westminster;  Nov.  8,  Geneva  at 
Beaver;  Nov.  17,  Grove  City  at  Westmin- 
ster; Nov.  21,  Hiram  at  Hiram;  Nov.  25, 
W.  &  J.  at  Washington.  Other  games 
will  probably  be  arranged  later. 

T.  Willie  Pierce  and  Guilford  will  play 
for  W.  U.  P.  this  season. 

There  has  not  been  as  much  base  ball 
this  fall  as  there  was  last. 

W.  J.  Holmes,  the  new  physical  direc- 
tar  is  said  to  be  a  star  basket  ball  player. 


illt  %  Ct®^ 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  students  and  patrons  in 
general  to  their  large  and  complete  line  of  goods  for  Suit- 
ingSf  PantlooningSy  Overcoatings  and  GenVs 
Fnrnishing  Goods  in  General. 

Special  attention  given  to  clothes  nude  to  order, 
Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

No.  75  Wash  ngton  Street,       -  -  -  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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What  constitutes  oratory?  It  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Can  we  do  better  than  to 
judge  by  the  result?  If  a  speaker  holds  the 
attention  of  an  audience  without  a  break  in 
the  interest,  without  weariness  to  anv  one  in 


a  vast  assembly,  what  will  you  call  him? 
He  may  not  charm  or  thrill  by  the  tones  of 
his  voice  or  by  pathetic  incident  related  or 
by  splendid  imagery.  His  language  may 
seem  common  place,  neither  .striking  nor 
elegant.  He  may  be  as  ungainly  as  Lincoln 
as  stately  as  Edward  Everett,  as  swift  as 
Phillip  Brooks,  as  frisky  as  Gougii.  What- 
ever his  personal  characteristics,  his  graces 
or  defects,  if  he  can  keep  an  audience  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  hanging  on  his  utterance  by 
the  hour,  he  is  an  orator. 


The  time  has  come  again  for  the  "Re- 
lay Race,"  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
count its  short  history  and  to  give  the  na- 
ture of  the  race.  In  the  year  1894  the 
graduating  class,  desiring  to  give  an  impulse 
to  athletics,  offered  a  silver  cup  to  be  com- 
peted for  each  year  by  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  cla.s.ses  in  a  two  mile  relay-race. 
Eight  men  are  chosen  from  each  class  to 
compete  in  the  race,  each  running  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  first  runnei's  run  their 
quarter,  the  second  runners  taking  up  the 
race  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter-mile, 
the  third  runners  take  the  race  at  ihe  end  of 
the  first  half-mile,  and  so  on  until  the  eight 
rutmers  complete  the  race.  The  first  race 
was  held  by  the  class  '96  and  '97;  the  cla.ss 
of  '97  won  with  ease.  The  second  race 
was  to  be  between  the  class  of  '97  and  '98, 
but  the  class  of  '^8  lest  by  default.  Thus 
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the  class  of  '97  held  the  cup  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  The  third  race  was  held  last 
year  between  the  classes  '98  and  '99,  and 
'98  carried  off  the  honors!  The  Freshman 
class  have  now  publicly  challenged  the 
Sophomore  class  to  this  race,  and  the  Sopho- 
more class  have  as  publicly  accepted  the 
challenge.  Who  .shall  win  the  race?  The 
class  team  that  makes  the  mo.st  thorough 
preparation  for  the  race. 

The  members  of  the  several  Literary 
societies  are  rejoiced  at  the  action  taken  by 
the  faculty  in  regard  to  compulsory  mem- 
bership. During  the  past  year,  and  also 
thus  far  in  the  present  one,  the  joining  of 
a  literary  society'  rested  entirely  with  the 
student.  This  option  has  resulted  not  only 
in  lessening  the  members,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  an  inferior  grade  of  work  by 
those  who  are  members.  With  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  Societies,  of  the  following 
action  which  was  taken  by  the  Faculty,  may 
we  not  look,  with  confidence,  for  a  revival 
of  true  society  spirit. 

COPY    OF    THE    ACTION    TAKEN    BY  THE 
FACULTY. 

I.  All  student  shall  he  required  to  join  a 
literary  society  who  have  completed  the  pre- 
paratory course  or  equivalent  studies. 

?.  If  any  student  is  refu.sed  admission  on 
application,  the  fact  .shall  be  reported  by  the 
society  to  the  Facuh>'  with  reasons  for  such 
refu.sal. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  vol- 
untarily withdraw  from  society  witliout  con- 
sent of  the  Faculty. 

4.  The  Faculty  shall  be  regarded  as  tlie 
court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  dispute  in 
which  one  third  of  the  membership  shall  ap- 
peal from  any  action  taken  by  the  majority. 

5.  The  secretaries  of  the  .societies  shall 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Faculty  those 
who  during  their  term  of  ofhce  have  been  on 
program  and  have  failed  to  perform. 

Ina  M.  Hanna, 
Oct.  19,  1896!  Sec.  Faculty. 


It  is  a  sad,  yet  none  the  less  incontro- 
vertible, fact  that  very  many  of  our  stu- 
dents cruelly  murder  their  English.  If  the 
members  of  the  lower  cla.s.ses  alone  were 
guilty  of  this  offence,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  even  amid  the  exalted  assemblage 
of  dignified  Seniors  are  .some  who  mar  the 
beauty  of  conversation  by  u.sing  the  discord- 
ant doudle  negative.  This  is  the  effect  of  a 
two-fold  cau.se:  early  environment  and  sub- 
sequent lack  of  observation  and  care. 

In  some  homes,  the  mistakes  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  parents  are  of  such  constant  oc- 
currence that  is  is  hardly  surprising  when 
the  children  talk  in  the  same  incorrect  way. 
But  in  college  where  the  professors  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  educated,  cultured  persons, 
learned,  not  only  in  the  subject  they  teach, 
but  above  all,  in  English,  and  where  many 
of  the  students  talk  correctly  by  naiure, 
the  continuing  in  this  bad  habit  can  only  be 
attributed  to  carelessness  and  want  of  obser- 
vation. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fault  be- 
comes reprehensible,  for  before,  the  blame 
was  the  parents,  now,  the  student  has  op- 
portunity for  improvenun  if  he  wishes  it 
;'nd  accordingly,  is  himself  re.spon.sible  for 
his  own  manner  of  speech. 

This  is  another  case  in  which  "action 
determines  structure"  and  if  by  careful, 
constant  attention  the  habit  of  using  pure 
English  is  acquired  during  this  formative 
period  of  our  lives  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  years 

For,  after  all,  it  is  by  your  conversation 
that  your  education  is  judged.  What  does 
the  casual  acquaintance  care  whether  you 
have  read  one  book  of  Virgil  or  teni" 
When  introduced  to  a  person  of  culture, 
>  ou  would  hardly  have  boldness  enough  to 
tire  that  one  with  a  list  of  the — "ologies 
you  had  .studied.     You  might,  however, 
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try  to  make  j-ourself  agreeable,  and  the 
English  that  you  would  use,  whether  in  dis- 
cussing the  latest  war.  or  weather,  would 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  your  education. 


The  Mission  of  Ugliness. 

Nature  is  a  great  web  stretched  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  weaver  is  unseen, 
but  the  verj'  existence  of  t'iie  web,  as  well 
as  the  constant  addition  to  it,  reveal  him  as 
certainly,  if  not  as  clearly  as  though  eye 
had  seen  him.  As  man  sees  only  the  wrong 
side,  it  is  no  wonder  that  to  a  careless  ob- 
server, there  seem  to  be  so  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  pattern,  and  so  many  figures 
blurred.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  web  of 
nature,  compels  one  to  admiration  amount- 
ing almo.st  to  awe;  for  he  learns  that  of  the 
countless  millions,  there  is  not  one  thread 
but  has  been  spun  with  reference  to  its  own 
particular  place.  In  the  language  of  Greg- 
ory: "As  far  downward  and  upward  as  the 
microscope  and  telescope  will  carry  him,  ap- 
pear wonderful  adaptations  of  organs  to 
their  .special  purposes — the  eye  responding 
to  the  light,  the  man  rejoicing  in  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  globe  as  made  for  his 
abode;  systems  upon  systems  of  world  ci.- 
cling  in  one  great  harmony  in  innnensity. 

What  darkness  is  to  light,  what  discord 
is  to  harmony,  what  pain  is  to  pleasure, 
what  sorrow  is  to  joy,  ugliness  is  to  beaut>-. 
Jus.  as  discord  lends  to  harmony  a  sweeter 
.'^ound,  and  pain  gives  to  pleasure  a  keener 
enjoyment,  so  ugline.sa  gives  to  beauty  a 
double  charm. 

But  ugliness  has  a  nobler,  grander, 
mission  than  this.  Beauty  is  an  "open 
sesame"  to  all  hearts;  she  possesses  a  charm 
which  has  the  power  so  to  affect  the  mind 
that  even  her  disagreeabkness  is  charming. 


and  her  wrong  often  becomes  right,  but  woe 
imto  ugliness  if  she  does  not  always  wear 
her  sweetest  smile,  and  perform  her  most 
commendable  deeds.  The  result  is  that  the 
natural  desire  for  the  approval  of  her  fel- 
low-beings has  often  led  her  to  change  her 
very  nature. 

It  is  said  that  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis 
XVI  of  PVance,  was  so  homely  and  repul- 
sive in  childhood,  that  she  was  neglected  even 
by  her  parents.  Along  with  the  rebellion 
in  the  lonely  little  heart  against  the  fate 
that  had  made  her  so  ugly,  was  the  desire 
to  be  or  do  .something  that  would  make 
people  blind  to  her  ugliness.  One  day,  in 
her  dreams,  she  was  a  nun  noted  for  her 
pious  devotion,  and  loved  for  her  charity; 
the  next  she  was  the  maid  of  Orleans  inspir- 
ing her  soldiers  with  courage,  and  filhng 
the  enemies  of  her  country  with  con.sterna- 
tion. 

In  her  restless  discontent  her  ideal  was 
changed  from  day  to  day.  The  homage 
paid  tlie  queen  did  not  escape  her  observa- 
tion, and  she  felt  sure  that  if  she  were  the 
queen  her  ugliness  would  be  forgotten. 
She  must  be  the  queen.  In  the  answer  of 
the  wise  old  friend  to  whom  she  told  her 
ambition,  she  saw  how  her  ugliness  might 
be  sunk  in  oblivion;  and  the  restless,  rude, 
ugly  child  was  started  on  the  course  that 
made  her  "a  queen"  in  mind  and  heart. 

Whenever  history  speaks  lif  her  it  is  in 
language  like  this:  "Although  not  beauti- 
ful, Elizabeth  was  peculiarly  attractive  and 
lovely.  vShe  was  modest  and  timid  in  pros- 
perity, but  calm  and  courageous  in  adver- 
sity.   Her  character  was  spotless." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  .search  hi.stor> 
for  examples.  Who  has  not  known  per- 
.sons  whom  accident  or  some  mi.sfortune  had 
rendered  actually  repulsive,  but  whose  pa- 
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tience,  cheerfulness,  kindness  of  heart  and 
intelHgence  were  as  fascinating  as  the}'  were 
surprising.  This  has  been  observed  so 
frequently  that  the  world,  not  seeing  the 
hard  battles  in  which  self  was  overcome,  is 
often  heard  speaking  with  reference  to  this 
very  thing  of  the  impartial  hand  with  which 
nature  bestows  her  gifts 

That  is  a  form  of  ugliness  which  even 
innocence  herself  might  wear;  but  certainly 
moral  ugliness  and  phj'sical  ugliness  which 
is  the  result  of  guilt  have  no  mission  in  the 
world ! 

Do  3'ou  see  that  old  man  lounging  on 
the  opposite  corner  by  the  saloon  door? 
His  ragged  clothing  seems  a  poor  protection 
against  the  raw  November  wind ;  although 
his  form  is  bent  and  feeble,  he  seems  like 
one  grown  old  in  dissipation  rather  than 
years.  Come  up  closer  so  that  you  can  see 
his  face  No  wonder  you  shudder  and  turn 
away  your  ejxs!  The  blood  .^hot  eyes  in 
which  infernal  fires  seem  to  burn,  the  bloat- 
ed face,  not  seamed  with  lines  of  honorable 
care,  but  written  all  over  with  the  record  of 
his  crimes  are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Then  envy,  malice,  intemperance  and  bru- 
tality are  plainly  written,  yet  .so  closely  e  - 
twined  as  to  suggest  .so  many  serpents 
wrapped  .in  each  others  coils  until  they  ap- 
pear as  one  indistinguishable,  writhing, 
loath.some  mass. 

He  rises  and  staggers  into  the  saloon, 
to  spend  the  little  he  has  in  drink,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  his  children  and  the 
woman  he  swore  to  love  and  cherish  are 
actually  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 

Listen!  There  is  a  disturbance  inside, 
l(jud  angry  voices,  a  .shot  followed  by  the 
sound  of  a  fallen  bod\\  another  shot, — two 
men  are  found  lying  on  the  floor,  dying  in 
their  own  blood.    The  face  of  one  of  the 


men  is  familiar  yet  somewhat  changed,  for 
murder  and  suicide  have  added  what  they 
could  to  its  ugliness. 

Surely  a  useless  life!  Yes,  to  him.self, 
worse  than  useless;  but  did  it  accomplish 
nothing  in  the  great  plan  of  the  universe? 
If  not,  this  part  of  the  creation  of  an  all 
wise,  all  powerful  hand  was  in  vain.  But 
why  in  vain?  Cannot  he  who  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  make  this  mis- 
erable life  work  to  the  accomplishment  of 
.some  wise  end?  Useless!  No,  the  very 
ugliness  of  such  a  face  as  well  as  of  such  a 
life  and  death  is  a  beacon  fla.shing  light 
far  out  on  the  ocean  of  life  warning  the 
sailors  of  the  dangerous  rocks  upon  which 
hi.s  vessel  was  stranded,  it  is  even  as  a  great 
wind  dashing  back  the  innocent  looking 
waves,  and  layiug  bare  the  very  rocks  them- 
selves. We  may  never  know  how  many 
.saw  the  light,  steered  clear  of  the  rocks  and 
.sailed  safely  by, — only  the  wrecks  are  re- 
ported. 

W^ould  you  see  the  power  and  benefic- 
ence of  the  hand  that  created  and  controls 
the  universe,  mark  the  repulsion  with 
which  you  look  upon  ugliness,  then  look 
abroad  and  .see  the  physical  and  moral  ugli- 
ness wdiich  are  the  sure  result  of  the  trans- 
gression of  physical  and  moral  law. 

How  much  greater  would  be  the  tempt- 
ation to  tran.sgre.ss  if  ol)servation  and  ex- 
p-*rience  did  not  show  that  this  thing  we 
hate  is  sure  to  follow  transgres.sion.  This 
ugliness  is  as  a  thorns  along  either  side  of 
the  narrow,  path  of  right:  harmless  to  one 
going  straight  forward,  but  even  slight 
deviations  are  punLshed  by  scratches,  and  an 
attempt  to  leave  the  path  is  followed  by 
teirs  and  wounds  the  scars  of  which  only 
grow  deeper  with  old  age. 
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Sachem  and  "Warriors  of  the  Class  of  '97. 

As  has  been  the  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial for  the  class  about  to  shuffle  off 
this  mortal  coil  of  coUej^e  life  to  call  a 
friendlj'  council  with  their  successors,  we 
have  called  you  to  meet  us  in  friendly  ac- 
cord around  this  council  fire  to-night,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  by  your  presence  that 
our  words  were  pleasing  to  your  ears,  and 
your  hearts  are  like  ours,  inclined  to  peace 
and  reconciliation.  As  intellectual  warriors, 
we  are  about  to  leave  these  familiar  hunting 
grounds  of  knowledge,  there  remaining  here 
no  more  intellectual  worlds  for  us  to  con- 
quer, but  instead  of  sitting  down  like  Alex- 
ander, and  weeping  over  our  sad  fate,  we 
will  go  and  seek  conquests  in  other  places, 
it  may  be  in  other  lands.  More  than  forty 
moons  have  waxed  and  waned  since  we 
came  into  existence  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
class  of  Westminster.  Since  tlien  our  his- 
tory has  been  full  of  brilliant  achievements. 
I  will  not  stop  to  recount  them  here  to- 
riight,  for  time  would  fail  me — to  find  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say;  We  came;  we  saw;  VvC 
conquered. 

We  can  remember  how  we  watched  you 
with  pity  and  amusement  as  you  developed 
from  the  protoplasm  of  Prepdom  to  green 
and  verdant  Freshmen — to  wi.se  and  learned 
Sophs;  and  how  our  hearts  ached  for  you 
as  we  saw  the  lines  of  care  deepening  on 
your  brows,  when,  as  Juniors,  3'ou  began 
to  find  thai  there  was  something  you  didn't 
know.  We  have  been  held  up  as  models 
for  5'ou  to  follow,  but  alas!  you  were  not 
equal  to  it.  We  encountered  in  deadly 
conflict  the  bravest  of  the  Latins,  the  no- 
blest of  the  Greeks,  and  came  off  victorious, 
riding  our  martial  ponies  rough-shod  over 
them  all.  We  wrestled  with  th.e  wisest  tf 
the  philosopliers,    and   we  almost  always 


tin-cw  them,  with  little  exertion — upon  the 
study  table,  (for  reviewing,  we  were  never 
noted  for  that),  and  in  the  chase,  whether 
in  the  open  glades  of  the  New  Wilmington 
homes,  or  in  the  delightful  hunting  grounds 
over  3'onder  on  the  hillside,  we  have  been 
noted  for  our  success.  Many  a  lovely  dear 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  our  powers,  our  .skill 
with  the  bow,  and  our  good  looks.  So  great 
was  our  wisdom  and  our  knowledge  with 
reference  to  the  deep  things  of  college  life, 
that  in  all  the  difficult  questions  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  year  concerning  the 
government  of  the  College,  we  would  have 
l)een  willing  to  give  advice  had  the  Faculty 
and  Board  of  Directors  only  asked  us. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the  cau.se  of  our 
brilliant  career  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  make-up  of  the  class.  Samson  was  a 
great  man  in  his  day  and  nation,  but  we 
have  a  "Bigger"  man.  The  class  has 
always  had  the  strength  and  stability  of 
Iron(s),  and  the  consciousness  of  being  on 
the  side  of ( W)right  as  no  other  class  in 
College  had.  Many  of  the  useful  occupa- 
tions are  represented  an^.ong  us,  for  instance 
we  have  a  Miller,  a  Cooper,  a  Taylor,  and 
a  Porter.  We  carry  with  us  wealth  in  the 
shape  of  a  golden  Boal,  though  sometimes 
our  Boal  has  been  broken,  and  two  of  oui 
number  will  Gamble  .some,  and  we  still 
have  Moore  of  whicli  we  could  .speak. 

But  we  are  soon  to  leave  these  scenes 
in  wliich  the  years  of  our  college  life  have 
been  spent — years,  made  up  of  shadow  and 
sunshine,  pain  and  pleasure,  hard  work  and 
restful  recreation.  We  have  had  our  rival- 
ries and  friend.ships;  together  we  have  here 
sought  for  knowledge  and  power  to  meet 
the  conflicts  of  life  and  0';ercome  the  world, 
ana  tliough  we  may  have  let  many  a  golden 
opp  )rtunity  pass  by  unimproved,  we  have. 
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I  feel  sure,  received  an  inspiration  and 
forged  weapons  which  will  enable  us  to 
strike  some  blows  that  will  be  effective  in 
glorifying  God  and  benefitting  hiunanity. 
A  few  brief  hours  and  the  farewells  will 
be  spoken.  We  will  leave  you  in  possession 
of  these  hunting  grounds — hunting  grounds 
for  knowledge  and  the  peaceful  dear.  Our 
patl;s  which  have  met  and  run  together 
here  for  a  few  uneventful,  happy  college 
years,  will  diverge,  no  more  to  meet  until 
all  the  diverging  paths  of  human  life  meet 
in  the  great  council  chamber  of  the  Eternal. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  ever  cherish  the 
sweet  memories  of  our  school  days  with  you 
here,  and  of  this,  our  last  meeting  with 
you  around  this  council  fire. 

In  the  traditional  love  of  the  almost 
extinct  Indian  race  we  read  that  once  there 
lived  a  peaceful  and  happy  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  beautiful  rivers  of 
North  Carolina.  A  neighboring  and  war- 
like tribe  made  war  upon  them  and  drove 
them  away  from  their  homes  and  possesions. 
With  sad  and  almost  broken  hearts  they 
leave  the  home  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
own,  and  take  their  march  westward.  For 
days  and  weeks  they  travel  onward,  through 
tangled  woods  and  dismal  swamps,  over 
swollen  rivers  and  rocky  ridges,  wearj^  and 
discouraged;  many  of  the  aged  and  feeble 
lying  down  to  die  on  the  way.  At  last, 
tired  and  exhausted,  they  reach  a  beautiful 
valley  abounding  in  game  and  fruits,  a::d 
down  which  flowed  a  magnificent  stream. 
Standing  on  its  banks,  as  the  sun  is  just 
gilding  the  beautiful  .scene  with  its  .setting 
rays,  the  old  Sachem,  the  leader  of  tlie 
tribe,  strikes  his  spear  deep  in  the  .sand, 
exclaiming  as  he  does  so:  "Alabama!  Ala- 
bama! Here  we  rest!  Here  we  rest!" 
Like  that  tribe,  the  class  of  '96,  driven  out 


of  these  peaceful  and  happj'  possessions  we 
have  been  enjoying,  will  soon  take  up  ovvi 
march  through  the  great  wilderness  of  life. 
Like  those  dusky  .sons  of  the  forest,  we  may 
have  many  difficulties  to  overcome  and  dis- 
couragements to  meet,  dangers  and  hard- 
.ships  may  beset  us;  some  of  us  weary,  dis- 
couraged and  faint-hearted  may  fall  by  the 
way,  but  we  trust,  with  the  presence  of  God 
as  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  to  guide  and  protect  us,  we  shall  all 
reach  at  la.st  those  happy  hunting  grounds 
above  where  we  will  welcome  you  all  as  we 
welcome  you  here  around  the  council  fire 
to-night. 

Sachem  and  Warriors  of  the  Camp  of 
'97: — You  have  heard  our  words  of  peace. 
They  are  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
.said:  "It  is  not  good  that  my  children 
should  be  at  eimiity — that  tribe  .should  be 
arrayed  against  tribe.  I  have  given  them 
the  hatchet  and  the  knife  that  the}^  may  be 
brave  and  protect  their  honor,  but  I  have 
ahso  given  them  the  good  tobacco  that  they 
may  together  smoke  the  Pipe  of  Peace.  Let 
my  children  hear  and  be  at  peace." 

Thus  spoke  the  Great  Manitou  and  his 
words  were  sweet  to  our  ears  as  the  sotig  of 
the  rippling  brook,  or  the  voice  of  a  maiden 
to  her  lover.  Our  hearts  were  .softened  and 
have  turned  to  you  in  friend.ship,  and  you 
will  .see  in  the  light  of  this  council  fire  that 
our  faces  are  the  faces  of  friends  and  not  of 
enemies.  We  extend  to  you  our  hands  anC 
.sa:y  "Let  us  bury  the  hatchet  and  be  at 
peace."  And  .so,  heeding  the  voice  of  the 
Great  Spirit  as  it  sounds  in  our  ears,  we, 
the  warriors  of  '96,  offer  to  you  of  '97,  the 
Pipe  of  Peace.  We  have  spoken.  What 
say  the  hearts  of  our  brothers.'' 

L.  M.  Wright. 
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The  Novel  as  a  Means  of  Education. 

To-day  when  both  pleasure  and  beauty 
are  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  usefulness; 
when  the  mighty  Niagara  cannot  atone  for 
her  waste  of  power  by  her  charming  beauty 
although  she  costs  the  world  not  so  much  as 
a  thought;  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  ask  of 
this  suppliant,  so  gaily  dressed,  and  who  is 
so  extravagant  in  .  human  time  and  toil, 
'"What  offering  bringest  thou?" 

It  is  sad  that  the  good  novel  and  the 
professedly  bad  must  be  classed  under  the 
same  general  name,  but  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  nature,  to  say  that 
the  bad  destroys  the  good,  for  it  rather  pro- 
tects it,  as  the  burr  the  chestnut.  This  it 
does  by  promoting  the  investigation  which 
divides  all  novels  into  three  general  classes 
— the  harmful,  the  worthless,  and  the  good. 

Whatever  serves  to  instruct,  to  make 
knowledge  applicable,  or  to  stimulate 
thought  is  a  means  of  education,  and  this 
ransom  the  novel  pays  for  its  life. 

In  the  first  place  a  story  of  travel  may 
be  very  instructive  in  regard  to  the  customs 
of  foreign  countries  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  leading  facts  in  history  have  been 
taught  by  historical  fiction  as  much  as  l)y 
any  other  means.  This  is  because  the  skill- 
ful writer  makes  the  characters  and  the  facts 
more  real,  by  almo.st  personal  acquaintance 
with  them.  Are  not  some  of  the  best  known 
facts,  in  Engli.sh  history,  tho.se  that  have 
been  made  famous  by  vScott  in  his  novels? 
Do  we  not  know  more  about  the  .social  life 
of  the  different  clas.ses,  in  England,  through 
Dickens  than  any  other  source. 

As  we  are  lead  througli  art-encumbered 
Rome,  by  the  hidden  hand  of  Hawthorne, 
we  think  we  see  the  wonders  of  art  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  City  and  we  fully 
appreciate  his  critici.sim  of  sculptors  for 


representing  their  art  in  an  indecent  form. 
Nevertheless  con.sistency  .still  remains  a 
'jewel,'  for,  if  .modesty  is  one  of  the  great- 
est elements  of  beauty;  why  did  he  not 
clothe  his  own  characters  in  .social  purity? 

Mrs.  Jack.son  could  not  "lift  that  magic 
wand  of  magic  power  and  the  lost  clew  re- 
gain" *  *  *,  but  she  had  the  power  to 
write  a  very  instructive  book  about  some  of 
the  most  cruel  aiid  revolting  scenes  in 
American  history,  and  to  keep  it  socially 
pure. 

In  many  of  the.se  novels,  the  in.struction 
in  regard  to  fact  is  only  the  secondary  ob- 
ject, yet  the  results  are  good. 

There  is  another  class  whose  .scenes 
might  be  laid  in  mid-air,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  the  works  In  these  many  of  the 
authors  carry  out  some  of  their  ideas. 
Thev  are  sort  of  object  les.sons.  Many 
times  the  occurrences  are  po.ssible  Init  highly 
improbable.  Here  the  light  and  trashy 
novel  can  steal  through  the  ranks  the  best, 
for  it  is  ea.sier  to  write  in  this  than  in  any 
other  style,  and  the  di.stinction  ])etween  tlie 
good  and  the  worthless  is  less  clearly  drawn 
here  than  any  where  else. 

Their  chief  educational  value  is  to  teacli 
one  to  watch  for  opportunities  and  to  a])ply 
some  rule  already  learned.  E.  P.  Roe  is 
rich  in  this  cla.ss  o1  novels. 

In  the  third  place  there  are  works  of 
fiction  that  set  the  mind  working  and  makes 
it  decide  for  its  self,  which  course  is  best  to 
follow  under  special  ca.ses,  and  help  to 
strenghen  the  mind  by  exerci.se.  This  is 
the  greatest  educational  power  the  novel 
has. 

These  differ  from  the  .second  divi.sion  in 
that  the  events  are  real  and  the  cause  and 
effect  are  not  brought  out  any  more  clearly 
than  in  real  life.    The  fact  that  these  have 
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been  of  no  assistance  to  some,  is  no  proof 
against  them;  for  many  do  not  read  with 
this  or  any  other  end  in  view.  Neverthe- 
less a  good  novel  of  this  kind  will  present 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  to  even  the 
most  careless  reader,  whether  he  answers 
them  or  not.  Take  for  example:  the  ques- 
tion, known  to  every  .school-boy,  as  to 
whether  Harvey  Birch  did  right  in  conceal- 
ing his  identity  at  the  ri.sk  of  his  life,  has 
been  noted  by  every  reader  of  "The  Spy" 
I  suppose. 

Many  of  the  great  masters  who  have 
conquered  the  other  styles  of  writing  have 
excelled  in  this  also.  So  then  many  of  the 
works  wiiich  gave  us  the  best  examples  l)e- 
fore,  are  the  best  here. 

There  is  a  training  in  the  use  of  words, 
to  be  gained  from  the  novel,  which  is  not  to 
be  over-looked.  While  novel  reading  will 
not  give  a  first-class  education;  yet  it  is 
most  certainly  a  means  to  this  end.  They 
might  !)e  called  the  laboratories  of  life 
where  we  have  experience  and  see  life  some- 
what as  it  is,  where  the  principles  are  made 
our  own.  R.  E.  G. 


Keep  Your  Place. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  students  of  the 
various  colleges  to  be  going  on  the  roads 
again.  This  is  the  .state  of  affairs  every 
ball  season.  vSmall  as  the  passing  of  some 
students  along  the  road  may  seem,  that 
quality  of  the  college,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  word  we  call  decency,  is  to  a  great 
extent  judged  by  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  strange  than  why  students  want  every- 
body to  know  that  they  are  students,  unless 
it  is  the  way  they  take  to  make  it  known. 
You  who  read  this  may  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  student  who  tore  down 
sign-boards  on  his  way  to  a  party,  and  wa;i 


to  pious  to  play  "Wild  Iri.shman"  when  he 
got  there;  but,  knowing  what  you  do,  you 
cannot  deny  that  such  freaks  exi.st.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  for  sut- 
dents  to  remember  that  the  "old  farmer" 
who  looked  upon  students  as  little  less  than 
gods  has  come  to  be  a  very  rare  bird  in  this 
section.  That  girl  whom  you  addressed  as 
"Sissy"  may  have  seen  more  of  college 
than  anyone  of  you.  That  old  man  whom 
you  called  "Daddie"  may  be  a  college  grad- 
uate, and  knows  how  very  little  even  that 
means.  But  worse  yet,  that  '"Sonny"  may 
be — not  ver}^  likely  to  be  sure,  but  you'can't 
always  tell — may  be  one  of  your  fellow 
students,  although  you  dont  recognize  him, 
and  knows  that  you  are  a  perpetual  Prep. 

M.  C.  W. 


To  Juniors. 

O  the  depth  of  thought  through  which 
the  Juniors'  minds  must  pass  in  one  brief 
year!  O  the  great  ideas  and  expressions 
which  you  may  yet  bring  forth!  Yet  as  we 
look  on  your  already  care-worn  faces,  me- 
thinks  I  ought  to  show  to  you  some  of  the 
pitfalls  of  "Every  Century,"  "Devoted 
Lives."  "Silent  Influences,"  "Freedom," 
and  divers  other  denominations. 

First:  Don't  be  discouraged.  Don't 
put  of  the  evil  day  until  next  year.  To 
be  sure  you  have  too  much  to  do.  We  all 
had.  Next  year  we  will  have  more.  We  all 
have.  And  now  this  brings  us  to  my  sec- 
ond point.  When  you  have  pa.ssed  through 
this  first  stage,  just  remember  that  it  is  vastly 
important  what  you  .say.  You  have  all 
heard  about  that  "one  little  word  which, 
once  started,  goes  on  and  on,"  disregarding 
all  law,  all  decency,  it  ha.5n't  a  bit  of  sense, 
but  just  goes  right  through  the  whole  shoot- 
ng  match.     Again  renieml^er  that  this  is 
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essentially  an  holiday  exhibition,  and  what 
lunatic  would  spend  time,  money,  or 
thought  on  a  projectile  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration?  A  big  blast  is  all  you  want. 
Fourth;  Have  a  contest.  I  tell  you  wliat, 
there  is  nothing  that  develops  one  like  a 
contest.  Just  think  what  the  world  would 
have  missed  if  there  had  been  no  contests. 
There  wouldn't  have  been  any  hi.story,  for 
there  wouldn't  have  been  any  war.  What 
would  have  become  of  all  those  old  soldiers 
of  Caesar  and  Napoleon?  They  might 
have  had  to  go  out  and  bump  their  heads 
against  a  stone — just  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est, you  know.  Again  one  never  knows 
just  how  well  he  can  do  until  he  has  been 
on  a  contest.  If  yon  lose,  it  makes  no 
difference.  You  just  find  out  how  many 
friends  you  have.  They  all  say,  "I  put 
you  first."  You  may  have  heard  the  same 
ones  telling  the  winner,  "That  was  the 
way  I  had  it  fixed,"  but  you  know  you 
should  pay  no  attention  to  what  you  hear. 
Some  of  the  points  in  this  article  may  not 
agree,  but  don't  think  anything  of  that  for, 
as  I  .said  before,  if  everything  in  this  world 
had  agreed,  we  would  have  had  no  contests, 
110  war,  "no  nuthin"  in  fact.  B.  L. 
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Miss  T  would    like   anj-one  who 

knows  to  tell  her  how  pumpkins  are  husked. 


Its  quite  amusing  to  sit  behind  Owsley 
in  class  and  chase  flies  toward  his  closely- 
cropped  cranium. 

If  your  "life"  gets  too  high,  work  it 
off  on  .some  of  the  students;  but,  for  any 
sake,  keep  your  hands  off  the  furniture. 


A  favorite  pastime— "Opening  a  Chest- 
nut Burr." 

Mr.  John  Bigger,  '97,  is  revisiting  New 
Wilmington. 

Mi.ss  Majaiie  Turner  visited  her  home 
at  Wilkinsburg  a  few  daj'S  recently. 

Miss  McK  is  so  truly  Irish  that  she 

prefixes  Mc.  to  everything  even  her  fate. 

We  are  .sorry  to  note  that  Miss  Florence 
Williams  has  gone  home  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Heard  at  a  foot-ball  game.  How  many 
halves  are  in  a  game,  anyhow?  When  will 
they  throw  the  ball  over  those  posts? 

How  doth  the  little  bus}'  "B"(erry) 

Now  smooth  each  downy  hair 

And  after  every  scrimmage,  hastes 

To  feel  if  it  is  there. 

The  truth  of  this  fornuila  has  been 
proved  quite  often:  The  length  of  the 
engagements  varies  inversely  as  the  .square 
of  the  depth  of  the  emotion. 

A  ladies  quartette  has  been  organized 
at  the  Hall  and  under  Prof.  Hahn,  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

After  Prof.   DeMottc's   lecture.  Miss 

K   had   her   fingers  badly  blistered. 

Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  the  caloric, 
thermal,  or,  to  .speak  simply,  the  igneous 
qualitj'  of  her  escorts'  hirsute  adornment  or 
not  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  boys  that  tore  down  the 
colors  in  Philo  Hall  the  night  of  the  Junior 
reception,  was  heard  remarking,  "This 
hurts  my  con.scieiice. " 

If  sixteen  boys  can  eat  half  a  gallon  of 
apple  butter  at  one  meal,  how  long  will  it 
take  them  to  consume  twenty-two  gallons 
provided  that  they  are  not  over  come  l)y  the 
monotony  of  the  .same? 
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Miss  Alice  Elliott  has  been  absent  a 
few  days  visiting  her  brother,  who  is  pract- 
icing medicine  at  Ems  worth.  Pa. 

The  first  Chapel  speech  of  the  year  on 
Saturday  morning  was  much  appreciated. 
Rev.  vSmiley  graduated  here  1S79. 

The  members  of  Psychology  class  and 
of  the  different  bible  classes  have  considered 
themselves  very  fortunate  this  term. 

Students  are  anxiouly  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  faculty  regarding  the  com- 
pulsory joining  of  the  literary  .societies. 

Mr.  Henry  Gill,  a  former  student  of 
our  College,  has  been  elected  assistant 
language  teacher  in  Muskingum  College. 

A  certain  young  lady  in  College  very 
much  perfers  being  sought  to  seekiiig.  As 
a  consequence  therefore,  she  is  very  much 
"sot." 

Rev.  Quincy  A  Hamill,  who  graduated 
at  Westminster  in  1892,  died  at  his  home 
near  Indiana,  Pa.,  Oc.ober  3,  of  consump- 
tion . 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the 
Hall  girls  that  Mr.  H.  Rns.sell  Miller  is  so 
full  of  music  that  part  of  it  even  wells  forth 
in  his  pleasant  "How  de  do." 

A  dream  of  future  vSabbath  morning, 
announcements,  Protosubjuniors  at  3;  Jun- 
iors at  4;  Young  People  at  6:30;  and  Methu- 
selahs  Wednesday  night  at  7:30. 

Prof.  De  Motte  was  greeted  by  a  large 
and  eager  audience  en  the  evening  of 'the 
first  entertainment  of  the  gS-g-j  course,  and 
he  did  not  disappoint  his  hearers  with  his 
new  lecture.  Some  parts  of  it  were  s;ien- 
tific,  yet  clear  and  intelligible,  and  the 
moral  tone  and  common  sense  pervading 
the  whole  lecture  could  not  fail  in  having 
a  wholesome  and  lasting  effect  for  good. 


A  union  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  was  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October  and  the  reports  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Northfield  confrence  read.  Miss  Rena 
Miller's  report  contained  the  gist  of  four 
addresses,  two  by  Robort  E.  Speer,  one  by 
R.  A.  Torry,  of  Chicago,  and  one  by  Dr. 
McKinzie.  An  interesting  sermon  by 
Dwight  L.  Moody  on  the  "Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ"  was  mentioned  by  Mi.ss 
Slemmons  in  her  report.  This  doctrine  of 
the  Premillenial  Coming  of  Christ  is  becom- 
ing more  wide-spread  every  year  and  among 
those  believing  in  it  are  some  of  the  best 
Bible  students  of  the  day. 

Remarks  of  those  going  to  Junior- 
Freshman  reception,  overheard  on  the  way: 

"Isn't  this  a  nice  night?" 

"Don't  you  like  it?  Oh  I  do  ever  so 
nuich. ' ' 

"Be  prepared  for  a  bucket  of  water. 
I'm  afraid  the  Senior  girls  have  it  in  for 
us. ' ' 

"So  far  on  the  way  and  nothing  has 
happened  yet. ' ' 

"The  first  nice  night  this  week.  Oh 
tlie  gods  are  just  beaming  on  us!" 

"They  are  up  to  something  all  right." 

"It  mu.st  be  in  the  air.  I  can  smell  it 
here  too." 

"We  have  the  smartest  class  in  Col- 
lege. ' ' 

"We  locked  our  door.  I  guess  they'll 
not  get  into  our  room." 

(Same  girl,  a  few  hours  later.) 

"Oh  Georgie,  those  windows?,' 

"Oh  I'm  so  glad  we're  having  such  a 
nice  night. ' ' 

"I  hope  you  get  back  with  your  life 
and  in  time  for  supper." 
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The  leader  of  the  chapel  choir  was 
gloomy  and  sad  because  one  of  his  altos 
was  absent. 

W  J.  Stewart  quoting  Prof.  DeMotte, 
"In  the  'West'  Where  the  Sun  is  going 
down  is  the  girl  I  'May'  love." 

Two  persons  discussing  a  topic  at  the 
recent  Junior--Freshman  reception. 

He — "You'll  have  to  tell  me  all  about 
it.    I  don't  know  anything." 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  three  minutes. 

He  (again.)  "I  haven't  received  a 
single  new  idea. 

She  (in  her  dreams  a  few  hours  later. ) 
"I  think  he's  perfectly  horrid." 

There  is  a  pretty  good  story  going  the 
rounds,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  well 

vouched  for.    When  Mr.  S  went  to  the 

Hall,  the  night  of  the  Junior-Freshman  re- 
ception, instead  of  ringing  the  bell  and  tell- 
ing .Milton  whom  he  wanted,  in  the  custom- 
ary manner,  he  happened  on  a  new  way,  in 
the  fertileness  of  his  imagination.  Bolting 
into  the  parlor,  where  two  young  gentle- 
men were  making  their  usual  Friday  even- 
ing, pastoral  calls,  he  invited  one  of  the 
young  ladies  to  kindly  climb  o'er  the  stair- 
way and  inform  his  lady  that  he  was  wait- 
i  ig  to  escort  her  to  the  scene  of  the  festiv- 
ities. By  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Cillers  and  the  callees,  the  information  was 
slipped  in  among  Mr.  S's  cogs  that  he  mu.st 
go  through  certain  formalities,  and  he  was 
directed  to  the  electric  button.  He  played 
with  this  for  such  a  time  and  so  effectively 
that  Milt  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action  in 
much  agitation  and  was  exasperated  to  find 
only  a  silvery-toned  young  man  inquiring 
for  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  regions. 
Milt  went  up-.stairs   to  obey  his  bidding; 

S   waited.      The    time  seemed  long. 

He    thought,  "She  comes  not,  I  will  ring 
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again."  Going  to  the  door,  he  played  with 
the  electric  button  the  .second  time.  When 
Milt  came  and  found  the  .same  young  man 
playing  with  the  same  bell  in  the  same 
frolicsome  way,  he  was  vexed  and  thought 
tempestuous  thoughts,  and  going  below  he 
began  to  scheme  how  he  might  entrap  and 
.slay  this  3'oung  man. 

The  Junior  and  Freshman  clas,ses  are 
considered  allies  in  the  class  war,  and,  to 
strengthen  this  friendship,  the  '9<S's  decided 
to  give  a  reception  to  the  class  of  1900. 
The  gods  were  propitious  in  granting  a  per- 
fect night  for  the  affair,  and  though  not  all 
the  members  of  either  class  were  jDresent, 
those  who  were,  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
The  toasts  after  tlie  refreshments,  were 
very  bright  and  witty.  When  the.se  were 
finished,  Jiere  remained  only  a  few  mo- 
ments for  the  singing'of  the  college  songs 
that  always  rouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
student.  That  the  purpose  of  the  reception 
was  accomplished  is  known  from  the  hear- 
ing of  the  vows  of  eternal  brother  and 
sisterhood  that  were  regis'.e  ed  as  the  home- 
ward way  begun  to  be  wended. 


The  ladies  of  the  Hall  have  organized 
a  quartette  and  are  making  good  progress. 
It  is  hoped  they  will  appear  at  .some  of  the 
recitals  of  the  Conservatory  during  the  year. 


The  chorus  class  this  year  is  a  strong 
one,  numbering  over  fifty  members  and  will 
probably  give  a  fine  concert  during  the  fall 
or  winter. 

A  Male  Quartette  has  been  organized. 
A  feature  much  needed  and  appreciated  in 
aiiy  College. 
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Before  another  issue  of  the  "Holcad" 
Prof.  Hahn  will  have  inaugurated  a  choir 
to  lead  the  music  in  chapel  services  on  Sab- 
bath evenings. 

Our  art  teacher,  Miss  Linnie  Hodgen, 
spent  the  summer  in  New  York  City  copy- 
ing some  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  One  of  her  pictures  she 
has  already  sold  for  two  hundied  dollars. 
The  picture  is  copied  from  one  by  Schenk 
named  "Lost,"  and  represents  a  flock  of 
.sheep  lost  in  a  whirling,  blinding  snow 
storm.  In  the  front  ground  are  a  few  of 
the  sheep  huddle  J  together;  some  have 
given  up  all  hope,  one  is  desperately  strug- 
gling— they  are  indeed  lost — In  the  dis- 
tance a  woman  is  clinging  to  a  way.side 
cross.  The  original  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
sheep  picture  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Museum  critics  pronounced  Miss  Hodgens' 
copy  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  .seen. 


O.  A.  Hamill  '92,  died  on  the  third  day 
of  thi.s  month. 

R.  E.  Owens  '94,  has  entered  Alle- 
gheny Theologcial  Seminary. 

One  sixteenth  of  the  college  students 
of  the  U.  vS.  are  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  University  of  Virginia  begins  its 
seventy  third  .session  with  nearly  six  hun- 
dred students. 

All  the  other  nations  combined  cannot 
equal  the  individual  gifts  to  education  in 
the  U.  vS.  in  recent  j^ears.  It  reaches  more 
than  :f,75,ooo,ooo  in  America. 


Cambridgs  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
$1 ,500,000. 

Principal  M.  G.  Benedict  of  Edinboro 
has  accepted  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  in 
State  college. 

The  Normal  Schools  seems  to  be  well 
attended.  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
school  opened  the  fall  term  with  an  attend- 
ance of  2,800. 

The  students  in  a  Scotch  university 
have  the  power  of  impeaching  a  professor 
before  the  unix-ersity  court  and  of  forcing 
his  dismissal  if  they  can  prove  that  he  neg- 
lected his  duty  to  the  university. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  movement 
in  foreign  colleges  to  have  Greek  read  and 
pronounced  as  it  is  in  Greece  to-day.  The 
movement  began  in  Greece  but  has  spread 
quite  rapidly.  Ru.ssia  has  .signified  her 
willingness  to  adopt  the  plan  and  the  Gre- 
cian amba.ssadors  at  Paris  and  Berlin  have 
made  overtures  to  the  French  and  German 
government  that  were  favorably  received. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  is  to  be  ob.served  Oct. ,  20- 
22.  Its  popular  name  has  been  Princeton 
College  but  its  legal  and  popular  name  is  to 
be  Princeton  University.  The  college  is 
thirty  years  older  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  when  the  Declaration 
was  made,  two  of  its  alumni  signed  it.  In 
1783  Congress  met  in  Nassau  Hall  and  for 
a  time  Princeton  was  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation.  The  University  to-day  consists  of 
tlie  old  college,  .schools  of  .science  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  laboratories,  nuLseums, 
ob.servatories,  library  and  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  rumored  that  during  the  anni- 
versary new  endowments  of  at  least  $1.- 
500.000  will  be  made. 
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I   Htblctics.  I 

AS-  JO 

Westininsler  has  won  two  games  from 
the  New  Castle  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  team  this  year. 
The  score  of  the  first,  plaj-ed  on  our  own 
grounds,  was  12 — o.  There  was  a  pretty 
good  crowd  of  spectators  considering  that 
it  was  the  first  game  of  the  season  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  attendance  will  increase 
later.  The  eleven  went  to  New  Castle  to 
pla}'  the  Second  game  on  Oct.  6th,  It  was 
a  disagreeable  day  and  in  the  second  half 
the  rain  became  so  heavy  that  it  was 
agreed  to  stop  the  game  not,  however,  be- 
fore a  touch-down  had  been  made  and  goal 
kicked,  making  the  score  W.  C.  10.  New 
Castle  o. 

Thiel  has  a  much  better  and  heavier 
team  this  year  than  any  they  have  brought 
here  before.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
when  the  score  stood  6-0  in  Thiel's  favor, 
the  outlook  was  decidedly  gloomy ,  but  we 
still  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  haven't  been  beaten  yet.  Taggart  made 
a  touch-down  shorth^  after  play  had  com- 
menced in  the  second  half  and  Wilhelm 
kicked  goal,  tying  the  score.  It  requires 
some  time  to  make  a  touch-down  against 
a  team  as  strong  as  Thiel's,  and  neither  side 
scored  again  before  the  end  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  well  liked  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  both  classes  are  doing  good  work. 
Miss  Hauna  has  charge  of  the  girls'  class. 

The  3rd.  Prep's  vanquished  the  vSopho- 
mores  in  a  closely  contested  game  of  base- 
ball by  a  score  4-3.  Degleman  pitched  for 
the  Soph's  and  Marshall  for  the  Prep's. 

Johnny  Bigger  played  left  end  for 
We.stminster  in  the  Thiel  game.  It  was  his 
first  game  this  season  but  he  managed  to 
get  into  some  of  the  scrimmages. 

Berry  was  pretty  well  crippled  in  the 
game  with  the  Lutherans  but  has  been  able^ 
to  hobble  around  with  the  help  of  a  cane. 

The  relay  race  between  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomores  will  propably  be  run  the 
latter  part  of  this  month. 
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1  Excbangce.  | 

Politics  and  foot  ball  have  a  place  in  the 
college  papers  this  fall. 

On  Oct.  20-22  Princeton  University 
will  celebrate  its  150th  anniversity. 

The  Wa.shington  Jeffersonian  con- 
tains a  well  written  stor\'  of  life,  under  the 
title  "The  Music  of  the  Sea.,, 

Profit  by  the  experiences  of  to-day 
and  thus  make  the  past  mould  and  fashion 
the  future  into  a  more  complete  realization 
of  the  high  ideals  we  build. — ;Ex. 

THE  MODERN  CR.\ZE. 

The  foot-ball  man  is  now  the  craze. 
With  his  long  and  shaggy  hair. 

With  his  padded  suit  in  dirt  to  root. 
With  blood  to  .spill  and  spare. 

He  has  guards  on  his  legs  and  muffs  on 
his  ears. 

And  a  covering  for  his  no.se. 
As  he  dives  in  the  game  for  glory  and  fame. 

And  slaughters  his  college  foes. 

Then  here's  the  lad  who's  the  latest  fad. 
Who's  out  for  blood  and  gore, 

May  he  vanqui-sh  his  foes  by  kicks  and  blows, 
For  that's  what  he's  living  for. 

FOR    BOYS  ONLY. 

The  following  is  for  boys  only !  The 
^•oung  ladies  are  requested  to  pa.ss  it  when 
reading  the  paper.  It  is  rever.sed  in  orcier 
that  no  mistake  may  be  made. 

aSuBipxg^ — 
•33S  01  ajus  ai^ajaqi  Stuqi  aq;  }snf 

uiaqi  joj  i,usi  ;i3q^  iiuiq;  y 

■3q  \\\\\  S[.uS  i[siiooj  A\oq  A\oqs  oj^ 

'AnS  ajiiq  u  isnf  si  3s.i3A  su[j^ 

Have  you  read  that  edi coral  in  the  Oc- 
tober I,adies  Home  Journal  "The  Girls  are 
in  the  Way"?  Well  don't  miss  it.  It 
would  be  worth  reading  even  if  you  had  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  Latin  with  an  unpaged 
dictionary. 
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PURCHASE  TICKKTS  VIA 


THE  PITTSBURG 

AND  LAKE  ERIE 
RAILROAD. 

DoA3.\:)le  "YracA^  'RoAite. 
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Fast  Trains  Daily  each  way 
between  New  Castle  and 
Pittsburg. 


Extends  a  cordial  invitatio 
to  all  to  call  and  se ,  his 
New  Fall  and  Winter  stock 
of  Dry  Goods,  Notions, 
Ladies'  and  Gent's  Fur  lish- 
ing  Goods. 


Through  trains  for  Pittsburgh  leave 
Wilmington  Junction  W.  N.  Y. 
&  P.  R.  R. — 8:oi  a.  m.,  3:06  and 

6:11  p.  m,,  CentRd  time. 

Quickest  Roi/te. 
Cheapest  Tickets, 
Finest  Service. 


1  Cleveland.  Toledo, 
Nr]W  CASTLE  to  ■  Detroit,  ChiraKo, 
/  I'.uffalo.  AllKiny, 

a ik]  Host  >n. 

L.  A.  EOBISON,  G.  P.  A.  /  o-i,  ]> 
B.  0.  Van«n,T.  p.  a..   i-I^'l'^'^'i-g-  I'''- 

F.  G.  Blackfohd.  Ticket  Ay: 'nt, 

New  Castle,  P  ; 


TliL'  Only  Kxclusive  Dry  Goods  Huiisu  in 

NEW  WILMINCiTOX.  PA. 
CLARK  BLOCK. 


THAT 

Tired  Feelin 

Is  not  Experionct'd  vvIkmi  you  ride  the 

Strauss  Tire 

ON  YOUR 

MOUNT. 


It  is  tlie  Fastest.  Easiest  Riding  nn  l  Hardest  to  Puncture 

Repairable  liy  any  one. 
{S"Your  local  dealer  can  supply  I'. em. 
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NOVEMBER  1896. 


For  the  benefit  of  an  inquisitive  public; 
the  HoLCAD  desires  to  announce  its  .stand- 
ing in  politics.  The  staff  is  conipo.sed  of 
two  Democrats,  two  Republicans,  and  four 
Prohibitionists.  Hence  we  have  avoided 
all  political  discu.ssion. 


It  i.s  a  lamentable  fact,  but  true  just 
the  same,  that  class-mates  may  pass  four 
long  years  of  their  college  life  in  the  same 
class  room  and  under  the  same  profe,s.sor, 
and  may  then  separate  without  having  re- 
ceived the  "formal  introduction." — so  call- 
ed. Is  this  not  a  shame?  Can  we  not  rem- 
edy it?  Let  the  backward  "have  .sand 
enough"  to  place  them.selves  in  a  favorable 
circumstances  for  the  making  of  acquain- 
tances. Let  the  acquainted  be  courteous 
enough  to  introduce  the  unacquainted. 


It  is  .seldon  that  in  .so  short  a  time  a 
college  sustains  a  loss  such  as  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  West- 
minster. During  the  past  year  two  beloved 
teachers — characters  which  exerted  a 
mighty  influence  for  good,  not  only  upon 
the  students,  but  upon  all  with  whom  the}^ 
came  in  contact — finished  their  work  and 
were  called  to  their  reward.  Scarcely  liad 
we  realized  our  loss,  in  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor John  Mitchell,  when  the  tolling  of  the 
chapel  bell  on  the  nporning  of  Wednesday 
October  21st.,  announced  to  us  the  death  of 
Profes.sor  S.  R.  Thompson.  It  had  been 
known  that  the  end  was  near  and  this  intel- 
ligence but  added  depth  to  the  sorrow  of 
sympathizing  hearts.  The  next  issue  of 
the  HoLCAD  will  be  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Profes.sor  Thompson's  life,  especially  as 
connected  with  Westminster  College. 
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You  don't  know  how  to  study,  don't 
you?  Well  it  is  time  you  would  be^in  to 
learn.  Read  that  page  slowly,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand every  sentence.  Read  it  a  second 
time  if  necessary.  Then  shut  your  eyes  or 
withdraw  them  from  the  page  and  see  how 
much  you  can  recall.  Keep  on  trying  if 
you  do  fail  or  work  slowly.  Facility  comes 
by  exercise  and  you  will  be  able  to  recall 
with  ease  and  readiness  after  you  have 
disciplined  yourself  for  a  season.  Don't 
be  discouraged  if  it  is  not  as  ea.sy  as 
sleej)ing  in  the  morning.  But  hold  on  and 
your  reward  is  sure.  The  energetic  will  is 
after  all  the  chief  reliance  of  one  who  wishes 
to  study  well  and  reap  the  reward  of  excel- 
lent scholanship. 


The  first  thingaj'oung  man  or  woman 
needs  to  learn  in  order  to  be  a  successful 
.student  is  liow  to  study.  To  fix  the  mind 
on  the  page  or  problem  .seems  very  easy. 
But  it  means  r-^sistance  to  the  invasion  of 
thoughts  of  a  hundred  other  things  beyond 
the  lesson.  "I  wonder  what  they  are  doing 
at  home.  How  can  our  team  stand  up 
against  Geneva,  I  wonder.  I  must  go  to 
see  John  about  that  essay  of  mine.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  said  that  mean  thing  to  Jeru.sha 
Jane.  Wa.sn't  that  a  pretty  tune  v^-e  learn- 
ed the  other  day?"  Tims  the  mind  goes 
wool  gathering,  unless  it  is  held  in  the  grip 
of  a  resolute  will.  Get  up  and  shake  your- 
.self  loose  from  these  diverting  fancies  and 
then  pin  yourself  down  to  business.  Stay 
with  your  books  not  only  in  body  but  in 
mind. 


If  coli-EGE  life  were  to  be  judged  by 
the  amount  of  space  it  occupies  in  our  news 
piper  columns,   the  inevitable  conclusion 


must  be  reached,  that  the  occupation  of 
•Student  life  is  eseentially  with  athletics. 
Those  who  have  been  privileged  a  college 
education  can  testify  to  the  falsity  of  such 
a  statement;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  have  been  denied  this  privilege,  and 
who  can  judge  of  college  life  only  through 
our  daily  press,  might  justly  hurl  such  a 
.statement  at  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  land.  But,  is  college  life  essentially 
athletic?  Do  athletics  hold  the  chief  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  student?  We  .say.  No! 
It  is  the  continual  digging,  and  pecking 
awa}^  after  intellectual  treasures,  that  es- 
sentially constitute  college  life.  The  true 
worth  of  a  college  consists  in  the  fact  tliat 
it  fosters  such  a  spirit.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
athletics  occupy  a  part  of  college  life,  but 
he,  who  holds  that  college  is  nothing  more 
than  athletics,  is  in  poesession  of  a  false 
idea. 


The  foot  ball  .sea.son  of  '96  has  just 
closed.  It  has  left  us  experiences  which 
should  aid  us  materially  in  the  future. 
While  our  team  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  we  might  have  hoped,  having  won  three 
games,  tied  one  and  lost  three,  yet  the  re- 
sults, were  not  altogether,  discouraging. 
With  abundance  of  good  material  we  should 
have  had  a  winning  team,  Individually 
our  players  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  any  College  team  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  our  great  wjak  point  was  in  team 
work.  A  competent  man  to  coach  the  team 
from  the  start  would  have  strengthened  it 
in  this  respect  and  improved  Lhe  work  of 
each  man  by  showing  him  how  his  position 
should  be  played.  Another  help  to  the  first 
team  would  have  been  a  hard  practice  game 
again.st  a  good  scurb  team  three  or  four 
times  a  week.    Last  year,  the  scurbs  were 
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out  almost  as  often  as  the  regular  men  and 
that,  too,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
to  the  close.  The  result  was  not  only  that 
the  secona  team  helped  the  first  team  b}- 
their  practice  but  that  they  were  in  better 
practice  and  condition  to  act  as  subs.,  when 
needed.  This  ^-ear's  experience  must  be  a 
lesson  to  us  Winning  teams  in  foot-ball, 
base  ball  and  track  athletics  are  not  niereh' 
a  satisfiaction  to  the  students,  they  are,  we 
believe,  a  necessity  in  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  a  College.  The  athletic  stand- 
ing of  an  institution  of  learning  often  ex- 
erts an  influence  in  turning  students  in  its 
direction;  for,  supposing  that  two  colleges 
offered  educational  advantages  of  equal 
merit,  something  is  needed  often-times  to 
throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other.  This  "something' '  is  as  often  as  not 
the  excellent  record  of  the  "team."  Now 
that  this  year's  foot  ball  is  over,  arrange- 
ments should  be  begun  and  plans  laid  for 
such  a  foot-ball  team  that  next  sea.son  we 
.shall  be  undisputed  champions  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  at  least. 


Our  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  meetings,  on  Tues- 
day evenings  in  the  College  Chapel,  are  in- 
teresting and  instructive  and  stimulating  to 
those  of  us  who  attend  regularly.  For 
some  reason  or  other  only  a  few  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  thus  afforded.  We 
would  urge  upon  all  students,  wl;o  have 
hitherto  neglected  these  meetings,  to  ideu- 
tifv  themselves  with  us  and  help  us.  Fel- 
low .students,  we  need  your  presence  to  en- 
courage us.  "There  is  inspiration  in  a 
crowd."  You  need  to  attend  for  your  own 
profit;  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  to 
feel  the  presence  of  God.  We  want  to  pro- 
voke each  other  to  better  service;  to  realize 
that  "we  are  .saved  to  serve."    There  are  a 


goodh'  number  whose  names  grace  our 
association  roll  and  who  pay  their  term  dues 
who  think  that  their  responsibility  there 
ceases.  But  does  it?  It  certainl}'  does  not. 
Is  not  every  man's  example  phf)*:o  graphed 
and  imitated.''  Let  Tenny.son's  words  ans- 
wer: "I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 
"We  can  only  be  prepared  to  determine 
aright  the  other  matters  which  call  for  de- 
cision, when  we  have  made  the  great  de- 
cision." Hence  our  Savior's  urgent  en- 
treaty to  jeek  God's  Kingdom  first.  Now 
is  the  time  to  begin  to  serve  God  in  this 
College  if  you  have  never  done  so  before. 
This  is  the  time  to  put  the  yoke  of  Christ 
upon  your  necks,  and  to  break  yourselves 
in  for  lives  of  u.sefulness.  This  is  the  time 
to  put  yourselves  into  wholesome  environ- 
ments. Especially  would  we  urge  upon 
new  students  to  join  us  and  get  started  in 
right  grooves  while  their  college  habits  are 
being  determined  and  settled  and  their  com- 
panions being  chosen.  Alexander,  being 
a.ske.2  how  he  had  conquered  the  world,  re- 
plied: "By  not  delaying."  Let  every  .stu- 
dent who  reads  the.se  lines  make  a  covenant 
with  himself  not  to  procrastiirate  further; 
but  let  him  be  at  our  first  meeting  and  take 
some  part  in  the  service. 


Fields  ol  Stubbles. 

The  summer  sun  shines  down  upon  a 
field  of  grain,  over  which  the  breezes  blow, 
making  great  waves  of  light  as  they  blend 
on  the  golden  surface. 

It  is  harvest  and  the  grain  has  been 
reaped,  leaving  only  a  field  of  stubble  over 
which  the  grass-hopper  flits  and  sings  and 
golden-winged  butter  flies  move  slowly  to 
and  fro. 

Yet  up  from    the  gleaming  waste  of 
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stubble  are  discerned  stocks  of  thistle  tell- 
ing all  too  truly  of  the  tares  which  had  been 
sown  with  the  wheat  and  after  the  harvest 
is  past  the  weeds  grow  steadily  on  and  on 
their  blighting  influence  is  seen  in  each  fur- 
row though  only  the  straw  is  there. 

Did  the  sower  know  of  the  bad  seed 
mixed  in  with  his  golden  grain?  Whether 
ignorance  or  indifference  characterized  the 
seed  time,  the  harvest  was  the  .same.  How 
well  the  figure  of  the  sower  applies  to  life. 
We  are  all  .sowing  seed  which  we  expect  to 
reap,  not  at  the  close  of  life  only,  but  each 
day.  This  law  is  universal  and  there  is  no 
chance  or  anarchy  in  the  universe.  As  we 
transgress  the  laws  of  health  we  sow  for  a 
time  to  the  wind,  seeds  which  we  shall  reap 
in  a  whirl-wind  of  ill  heath  and  impaired 
faculties  which  no  longer  perform  their 
functions. 

Only  as  we  overcome  mental  inertia  or 
miscellaneous  activity  and  concentrate  our 
grand  object,  carefully  sifting  the  seed  as 
we  .sow,  watching  that  no  .seeds  of  indolence 
and  dissipation  are  mixed  with  those  of  con- 
centration and  discipline,  sha'l  we  reap  a 
harvest  of  opportunities  imp  oved  and 
powers  acquired. 

If  we  have  hidden  with  the  good,  the 
seeds  of  evil  for  the  winds  of  ignorance  and 
indifference  to  .scatter,  when  the  Harvester 
comes  to  gather  the  golden  grain  the  sinful 
and  selfish  will  all  be  found  and  bound  into 
the  .self-same  sheaf  where  the  best  of  our 
efforts  lie. 

But  over  life's  field  of  stubble  when 
the  reaper  has  gone,  shall  the  .secrets  sins 
we  have  nourished  and  cherished  down  in 
the  hearts  deep  evil  .spring  into  being  and, 
with  a  rapidity  of  growth  that  would  be  a 
surprise  to  the  sower,  blossom  and  mature, 


the  ripened  seed,  not  only  falling  to  the 
ground  to  bring  forth  a  more  abundant  har- 
vest in  your  own  hearts,  but  carried  broad- 
cast by  the  wind  into  other  fields  into  other 
hearts,  and  among  the  golden  grain  of  other 
lives  will  be  found  the  tares. 

We  do  not  recognize  this.  He  into 
whose  heart  the  seed  has  fallen  does  not  re- 
cognize the  presence  of  the  bad  seed  as  it 
mingles  with  the  precious  grains  of  truth, 
but  He  who  watches  the  .slightest  details  of 
life  notes  each  seed  as  it  falls  and  knows 
whence  it  comes. 

Oh!  that  the  old,  old  lesson  of  respon- 
sibility for  others  were  conned  over  and 
over  until  we  knew  it  so  thoroughly  that 
never  again  would  we  premit  the 
breezes  to  waft  from  our  harvest  field  the 
tiny  seeds  of  thoughts  and  acts  that  blos- 
som and  ripen  into  habits;  again  the  seeds 
fall  and  character  is  the  harvest,  still  again 
and  de.stiny  confronts  us — the  fruit  of  char- 
acter. 

Thus  care  and  pains-taking  become  us 
in  the  choice  of  seed  which  falls  in  our  own 
hearts. 

Many  of  the  rarest  flowers  grow  not 
in  the  field  of  nature  unless  planted  by  the 
hand  of  God,  watched  by  divine  eyes  and 
tended  by  angelic  hands,  and  yet  we  start 
at  the  plough  when  it  makes  deep  furrows 
in  the  .soul;  it  is  but  eradicating  the  tares 
springing  up  among  the  wheat. 

"He  is  no  idle  husbandman.  He  pur- 
poseth  a  crop. ' ' 

"Let  us  speak  truly  and  each  word 
shall  be  a  fruitful  seed. 

Let  us  think  truly  and  our  thoughts 
shall  the  world's  famine  feed. 

Let  us  li\-e  truly  and  our  lives  shall  be 
a  great  and  noble  creed" 

Laura  McClure. 
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A  Human  Author. 

The  self-made  man  is  the  idol  of  to-day 
and  his  name  is  legion.  From  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  degradation  to  culture,  from  a 
scoffer  to  a  preacher  of  righteousness  is  the 
most  popular  biography  of  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  even  to  this  there  .should  be 
a  limit.  When  men  will  vaunt  them.selves 
that  they  have  been  down  to  the  depths  of 
crime,  and  now  are  sanctified,  when  they 
will  even  stoop  to  magnify  their  own  diflfi- 
culties,  that  they  may  be  fondly  called  self- 
made,  surely  modesty  has  turned  to  .shame 
and  shame  has  hid  her  face. 

When  a  pendulum  .swings  as  far  as  it 
can,  it  seeks  again  its  equilibrium.  Com- 
mon sense  may  sway  from  the  exact  truth, 
and  fancy  that  wrong  is  right;  but  it  will 
return  again.  If  it  be  true  that  Lincoln 
was  a  better  man  because  of  his  flat-boat 
experience,  does  it  follow  that  he  might  not 
have  been  so  good  a  man  under  different 
circumstances?  It  is  popular  nonsense  to 
assign  all  virtue  to  the  self-made  man  so- 
called.  What  then  makes  a  man  of  virtue? 
Lincoln  was  such  a  man.  Did  poverty  do 
it?  John  B.  Gough  became  such  a  man. 
Did  vice  make  him  so?  Is  not  every  man 
who  makes  a  true  success  in  life  in  a  just 
sense  .self-made?  Some  indeed  may  not 
have  had  to  face  poverty  nor  crime,  but  the 
temptations  of  the  rich  are  great;  and  their 
virtues  are  none  the  le.ss  real 

The  life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
adds  one  more  proof  of  tlie  fallacy  of  this 
thread-bare  theorv.  He,  born  into  a  minis- 
ter's family,  educated  at  Harvard,  loved  and 
respected  by  two  continents,  surely  he  did 
well  to  thank  God  for  his  advantages.  But 
could  th.ese  alone  have  made  him  what  he 
was?    Has  paint  ever  made  walnut  out  of 


pine,  though  it  be  applied  by  the  most  skill- 
ful hand? 

In  boy  hood  he  showed  an  inclination 
to  versification,  which  developed  with  his 
years.  As  poet  of  the  class  of  '29  in  Har- 
vard he  wrote  some  ver}-  pleasing  jioems 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  of  perma- 
nent interest,  have  already  far  outlived  the 
hour  for  which  they  were  intended.  "Old 
Ironsides"  was  but  the  voice  of  a  student, 
yet  the  nation  heard  it.  In  no  other  sphere 
perhaps  has  he  shown  his  courage  more  tiian 
in  that  of  poet.  He  doubtless  knew  that 
tradition  .says  that  a  poet  to  be  great  must 
dream  of  faries,  ghosts,  or  goblins;  or 
picture  angels,  or  even  gods  notwithstand- 
ing man's  liability  to  put  a  number  ten 
shoe  on  them  all.  A  verse  that  has  such  a 
common-place  theme  as  man  may  not  be  as 
"fine"  as  a  dream  of  shades,  but  is  likely 
to  touch  more  human  hearts.  The  eagle  is 
a  noble  bird  to  be  sure,  but  she  does  not 
materially  affect  the  egg  market.  It  is  true 
that  Holmes'  imagination  was  not  so 
mysterious  as  some;  but  if  he  has  helped  a 
man  he  has  done  .something,  though  he  can- 
not claim  rank  with  a  po^^t  who  has  created 
a  devil. 

He  has  served  the  world  in  man}-  ways 
— as  a  scientist,  poet,  and  lecturer.  Few 
men  have  had  .so  wide  a  range  of  activity, 
and  none  have  been  more  diligent  in  any 
department.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  kind, 
exact  and  careful;  ever  trying  to  better  his 
fellowmen. 

But  great  as  may  have  been  his  useful- 
ness as  a  teacher  or  a  physician,  it  has  been 
greater  still  as  a  writer.  Only  the  favored 
few  could  hear  his  instruction;  l)ut  his 
books  have  found  no  limit  but  that  of  civil- 
zation.  In  early  life  he  was  known  as  a 
writer  of  pleasing  and  patriotic  verse;  Init 
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when  Lowell  took  charge  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  he  laid  claim  to  Doctor  Holmes 
as  a  contributer  saying:  "He  will  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  felt.  He  will  be  a  new 
power  in  letters. ' '  And  time  has  verified 
his  words. 

In  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfa,st 
Table,"  the  writer  makes  himself  one  of  a 
company  gathered  at  the  breakfast  table  in 
a  boarding  house,  each  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  peculiarities.  It  introduces 
a  new  idea  into  literature.  Away  with  the 
impression  that  interest  must  be  kept  up  at 
the  expense  of  truth!  No  more  of  the 
fancy  that  the  hero  mu.st  be  found  in  the 
very  dungeon  of  difficulty,  every  stei)  tak- 
ing him  lower  until  when  he  has  reached 
the  utmost  depth  the  tide  turns;  and  the 
eagle  in  the  azure  cannot  rise  like  one  of 
these. 

Many  younger  writers  have  imitated 
this  style  of  writing  and  failed,  only 
proving  the  master  hand  that  guided  the 
first  attempt.  Full  well  miglit  they  fail! 
The  dew  drop  may  glisten  in  the  sun  just 
as  beautifully  as  the  diamond,  but  in  a 
moment  it  is  gone.  Words  cannot  take  the 
place  of  ideas.  The  man  who  makes  no 
mistake  in  science,  and  always  gives  sound 
advice  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  lasting  in- 
fluence. As  long  as  his  books  are  read, 
men  will  be  stirred  to  action  by  his  brilliant 
thoughts,  and  w-riters  will  see  that  the 
scholar  has  a  high  place  in  literature. 

Holmes  has  been  called  an  egotist  by 
many — chiefly  those  envious  of  his  fame. 
However  this  is  undoubtedly  false.  His 
success  lay  in  his  power  to  describe  real 
things  and  real  actions  as  they  appeared  to 
him  and  not  to  tell,  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale  says,  "of  what  somebody  has  said 
that  somebody  else  lias  noticed  that  .some- 


body else  has  observed."  He  gives  little 
at  second  hand,  but  every  little  is  real  and 
life-like,  picturing  humanity  in  a  human 
way.  We  honor  the  man  who  dares  to 
search  out  truth,  and  teach  it  to  others; 
keeping  silent  unle-ss  he  has  something  to 
say.  He  may  have  talked  about  him,self, 
but  he  has  not  done  so  in  an  egotistical 
manner. 

He  can  .scarcely  have  realized  the  in- 
fluence his  choice  of  the  medical  profession 
would  have  upon  his  whole  life.  To  those 
who  saw  him  yonder  in  the  dissecting  room 
as  he  bent  all  his  powers  to  tlie  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  human  bod}-  he  did  not 
seem  the  fanciful  poet  whom  the  nation 
loved,  nuich  less  the  romantic  novelist,  yet 
his  writings  with  one  voice  tell  of  their 
author's  calling.  His  theory  of  atavism 
was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind  as  a  novel- 
ist; and  the  "Guardian  Angel"  is  believed 
to  be  his  best  work  of  fiction,  though  not 
the  most  popular.  He  has  sacrificed  part  of 
his  fame  in  endeavoring  to  teach  this 
principle. 

In  all  his  works  he  displays  a  marked 
degree  of  wit,  mingled  with  sound  sense. 
You  may  search  his  entire  works  and  never 
find  one  note  of  that  doleful  strain  found  in 
many  poets.  He,  like  Goldsmith,  sang  of 
friends  and  liome.  But  yet  how  differently. 
Goldsmith,  looking  as  from  a  ruined  ca.stle, 
saw  only  the  weeds  of  misery  and  woe. 
Through  liis  poetry  runs  a  vein  of  sadness 
the  wail  of  a  broken  heart. 

■'Svvec't  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
'I'liy  sports  lire  lied,  au'i  all  thy  charms  witlnlrawii: 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  iss  e>.. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thyg-een." 

He  saw  no  hope,  no  joy,  only  desola- 
tion and  despair.  How  like  his  life!  He 
was  only  the  wreck  of  what  he  might  have 
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been.  No  wonder  he  told  the  sad  story  of 
defeat. 

Not  so  with  Hohnes.  He  was  ever  a 
man  to  go  ahead  and  do  something;,  and,  as 
age  came  npon  him,  it  fonnd  him  not  idle, 
but  striving  to  keep  in  the  fore-front  of 
his  profession.  He  kept  himself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  world  by  laboring  with  it. 
The  success  promised  to  the  diligent  man 
had  attenaed  his  labors.  He  saw  in  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Old  Gambrel-Roofed 
house,  not  de.struction,  but  the  march  of 
progress.  Life  to  him  had  been  in  a  meas- 
ure happiness,  and  he  pa.ssed  it  on  to  others. 
His  later  works  contain  the  same  life  and 
freshness  as  his  earlier. 

•'For  hini  in  vain  llicfnvious  seasons  loll 
W  ho  beaiseternal  sunimerin  his  soul. 
Turn  to  the  records  where  his  years  are  told, 
Count  his  gray  liairs  they  <-annot  make  ''im  old." 

From  boyhood  to  old  age  he  had  la- 
bored, planned  and  succeeded.  When  he 
spoke,  he  knew  that  the  nation  listened; 
and  when  he  clo.sed  his  port  folio,  the  people 
trembled  knowing  that  it  must  soon  be  for 
the  last  time. 

"Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent 
toil."  Yet  he  built  grandly  on.  Never 
sati-sfied  with  what  he  had  attained,  he 
truely  "left  the  past  years  dwelling  for  the 
new."  Surely  the  "heavenly  message" 
brought  by  him  .should  come  near  to  every 
heart. 

"liui'd  ihee  more  staicly  mansions.  O  my  soul, 
.Vstlie  swift  seasons  roll? 
Let  eaeh  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  lieav  n  with  a  dome  more  vast. 
Till  th  )U  at  length  art  fiee. 

Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  bylifes  unresting  sea." 

In  every  thing  he  showed  his  sympathy 
for  humanity.  He  spoke  from  the  heart 
hoping  to  reach  the  heart.  The  world  will 
not  readily  let  die  his  expression  of  pity  for 
those  that  know  not  the  medium  of  song. 


"O  hearts  Ihiii  br<'akand  Kiveno  sign 
Save  whitening  lipnnd  lading  tresses, 
Till  death  pours  out  the  cordial  wine 
Slow-dropped  from  misery's  crushing  presses. 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  ('hord 
To  every  hidden  paia  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 
Assad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  he.-iven.  " 

How  .shall  we  paint  our  hero's  portrait! 
The  professor,  the  poet,  the  patriot  must  be 
blended  into  one,  and  .seen  in  this  our  own 
beloved  Holmes. 

"Thoughtful  ill  youth,  but  not  austere  i ii  age; 
Ca'm.  but  not  cold,  and  cheerful  though  a  sage: 
So  gently  blending  courtesy  and  art. 

That  wistloinslips  seem 'd, borrowing  friendship's  heart. 

Taught  by  the  sorr  ws  that  Ins  age  luul  known 

In  other's  trials  to  forget  his  own. 

.■\s  hour  by  hour  his  leiiglhening  day  decliiied. 

A  sweeter  radiance  lin.ered  o'er  his  mind. 

Cold  were  the  lips  that  spoke  liis  eaily  praise. 

And  hushed  the  voices  of  bis  morning  days. 

Yet  thesam^i  accents  dwel   on  e\eiy  tongue. 

And  love  reiiewi-  g  kepi  him  yoiiug.  " 

R.  E.  G. 


"The  Ladder  of  St.  Augfustine." 

If  we  pau.se  to-day  and  look  Ixickvvaid 
through  the  years  of  our  lives,  then  peer 
forward  contemplating  the  misty  future,  un- 
til the  magical  door  bars  our  feeble  vision, 
we  see  that  we  are  moving  along  a  way 
that  will  soon  bring  us  to  our  eternal  rest. 
Whether  to-morrow  or  to-morrow  many 
years  removed,  the  time  is  not  long  ere  the 
great  door  will  open  once  more  and  do;  e 
forever,  for  we  know  our  days  are  like  the 
grass  that  lives  to-day  but  to-morrow  is  cut 
down. 

This  past,  present  and  future  are  as  a 
laclder  to  us,  raised  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  We  are  placed  upon  it  when  as 
children  we  open  our  eyes  to  know  the 
great  world  and  our  minds  to  realize  the 
constant  struggle  in  which  we  must  engage 
as  we  climb.  Longfellow  sa3's  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's simile. — 
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"St.  Augustine  I  well  hast  thou  said, 
Tliat  of  our  vifes  we  can  frame 

A  huliier.  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  ounfeeieaeh  seed  of  shame," 

Every  event  of  to-day,  the  temptation 
conquered,  the  evil  thought  vanquished,  is 
a  round  in  our  ascent. 

Inherent  in  every  man  is  a  judiciary, 
the  conscience,  and  it  is  by  this  judge  that 
man  is  rightly  ruled  and  enabled  to  rule  tlie 
world.  Along  with  this  and  almost  insep- 
arable from  it  is  the  instinct  which  is  al- 
ways directing  and  inspiring  man  to  some- 
thing higher  than  his  present  condition. 
It  is  this  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
climb  to  the  heights  of  great  men.  It  was 
only  by  devotion  to  his  duty  and  to  the 
peaple  that  Washington  won  the  love  and 
honor  of  America,  not  by  malice  and  low 
designs  did  he  lead  the  colonists  through 
their  struggle  for  independence. 

Youth  is  full  of  enthusiastic  hope  and 
lofty  ambition,  but  perhaps  while  life  is  yet 
young  some  low  and  unworthy  longing  may 
steal  almost  unawares  into  the  .:.oul,  and 
weaken — yea. even  crush  the  nobler  im- 
pulses until  the  dreams  of  youth  are  looked 
upon  with  irreverence  and  regarded  as  only 
fancies  and  illusions.  How  many  such  rul- 
ers as  Nebuchadnezzar,  such  poets  as  Poe, 
have  been  plunged  into  the  very  valley  of 
humiliation  by  their  vices  instead  of  con- 
quering them  and  using  the  strength  then 
gained  as  rounds  of  a  ladder  to  heights 
beyond. 

The  great  eagle  soars  through  the  air 
with  the  motion  of  an  arrow;  upward  as  far 
as  fancy  may  carry  him  do  his  wings  bear 
him;  the  gay  singing  lark  mounts  aloft  un 
til  his  sweet-toned  song  seems  to  float  from 
the  very  ethereal  portals  beyond  the  blue 
heavens,  the  swift  flying  swallow  .seeks  his 
home  'ere    he  feels  autunm's  first  cliiiiing 


breath.  We  have  no  wings;  we  cannot 
choo.se  our  heights  and  soar  to  them  like 
the  king  of  birds  to  his  nest  upon  the  high- 
est rocks  ledge.  Wings  are  for  birds,  and 
poets  say  for  Angels;  but  feet  are  for  men 
to  tread  down  the  briars  of  di.scontent  and 
trample  the  thorns  of  temptation:  thus  one 
step  at  a  time  do  we  mount  to  the  heights 
of  our  ambitions. 

It  is  little  by  little,  line  upon  line  that 
the  arti.st  brings  forth  the  idea  of  his  pic- 
ture— not  at  once.  Only  after  unrelenting 
toil  does  his  de.sign  begin  to  appear.  It 
may  be  a  long  time  before  he  will  have  ac- 
compli.shed  his  task,  but  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, if  it  be  well  done  he  has  proven  that 
the  end  crowns  the  work — "'For  his  picture 
will  adorn  the  walls  of  some  stately  gallery 
long  after  the  painter  has  mouldered  back 
to  earth."  The  great  pyramids  of  Egypt 
were  hewn  from  massive  rocks  only  by  con- 
stant chiseling  and  hammering.  The.se 
immense  columns  are  moments  of  labor, 
skill,  and  patience,  and  upon  careful  search 
they  reveal  one  great  flight  of  stairs  which 
no  devastation  of  time  can  shatter. 

The  mighty  Alps,  with  their  lofty  peaks 
piercing  the  very  heavens  were  long  consid- 
ered impas,sible.  But  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  will  of  man  may  conquer  even  the 
barriers  of  nature;  as  when  Napoleon  .said: 
"There  shall  be  no  Alps"  or  when  Hanni- 
bal fought  his  way  over  their  rugged  snow- 
capped peaks  and  found  what  seemed  an 
impassible  mountain  side  was  provided  with 
pathways  which  appeared  when  their  levels 
were  reac!ied.  We  consider  difficulties 
from  afar  as  insurmountable,  but  as  we  draw 
near  we  see  that  some  hand  has  made  paths 
for  our  feet,  and  we  have  only  to  conquer 
self  and  follow  in  them.  Our  leader  will 
never  guide  us  to  steeps  we  cannot  climb  if 
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we  will  but  preserve 

How  maii\-  weary  nights  have  been 
spent  in  toil,  how  often  has  niid-night  oil 
burned  low  for  such  as  Byron,  Shakespeare 
or  Webster,  who  toiled  while  others  slumb- 
ered and  we  all  know  tlie  result. 

Some  one  has  said:  "lyearning  is  a 
wealth  to  the  poor,  an  honor  to  the  rich,  an 
aid  to  the  young  and  a  support  to  the  aged. ' ' 
We  all  know  that  knowledge  is  gained  by 
daih'  lessons  from  the  time  the  little  one 
lisps  its  first  syllable  until  old  age  murmers 
its  last  prayer, 

AVhile  some  climl:)  over  down-trodden 
sins  and  with  a  high  purpose  to  loft}' 
heights  others  take  less  noble  steps  to  an 
inferior  station.  The  humble  Puritans  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  the}'  were  the  first  seed  of 
a  nation  to  come  which  would  be  renowned 
as  the  guardian  of  freedom  and  justice,  to 
which  the  world  would  bow  its  haughty 
head.  They  stood  too  long  a  dependent, 
oppressed  people,  but  when  once  they  threw 
aside  unjust  rules  and  rulers  and  raised 
their  bowed  heads  to  the  free  heavens,  how 
soon  they  found  the  path  to  higher  desti- 
nies before  kept  veiled.  The  sooner  the 
chains  of  habit  are  broketi  the  sooner  we 
can  aspire  to  a  better  standard.  We  will 
not  consider  the  irrevocable  past  as  wholly 
wasted  if  from  its  deptlis  may  come  to  us 
echos  of  warning. 

Though  many  opportunities  may  ha\e 
been  wasted,  yet  from  fragments  we  may 
build  upon  the  wreck  .something  nobler  and 
attain  heights  beyond  our  aspirations. 
And  thus  when  the  last  sun  of  life  is  setting 
we  can  feel  that  though  life  may  be  a  long 
ladder  we  have  reached  the  top-most  round 
and  have  raised  from  out  the  ruins  our 
Bethel.  Then  as  we  have  climbed  labori- 
ously the  ladder  of  St.   Augustine  to  its 


top  we  are  wholly  prepared  to  ascend  the 
ladder  of  eternity.  Yet  we  know  the  truth 
of  the.se  lines: — 

"Only  in  lireams  is  a  ladder  thrown. 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sappliire  walls, 
3ut  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  bound, 
lint  we  build  tlie  ladder  by  whieh  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  snmmit  round  by  round," 

T.  F. 


Westminster  Stories. 

In  these  sketches  of  student  life  the 
reader  must  understand  that  the  real  names 
of  the  characters  are  not  given.  In  many 
instances,  it  would  be  not  only  u.seless  but 
harmful,  to  mention  the  names  of  tho.se 
who  took  part  in  the  pranks  which  all  but  a 
very  few  people  have  forgotten  and  for- 
given. 

I. 

HIS  IDEAL. 

Win.ston  met  her  in  the  winter  term  of 
his  .senior  year.  The  introduction  came 
through  his  cousin  who  belonged  to  the 
same  literary  society,  the  old  AleJiean,  and 
she  had  confided  to  his  consul,  that  she  had 
admired  him  for  a  year  before.  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  give  her  name.  It  was 
Janet  Palmer.  vShe  came  from  Venango 
countv,  near  Franklin.  Her  father's  farm 
had  oil  under  it  and  she  w  as  the  t)est  (  and 
most  .sensibly  )  dressed  girl  in  the  college. 

Winston  was  attracted  to  her  from  the 
first.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  fannly 
him.self  and  his  parents  encouraged  him 
toward  high  ideals.  Janet  suited  him. 
She  studied  hard  and  stood  clo.se  to  the 
head  of  the  cla.ss.  She  had  tlie  abilitv  to 
.shine  either  as  a  conversationalist  or  as  a 
housekeeper,  and  he  was  sure  his  motlier 
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and  father  too,  would  approve  of  such  a 
daughter.  She  belonged  to  the  Sophomore 
class  and  he  didn't  see  the  neces.sity  for  pro- 
posing marriage  and  having  the  whole  mat- 
ter arranged  before  she  graduated,  especi- 
ally as  he  would  the  next  year  be  a  tutor  in 
College  and  hadn't  yet  thought  so  very 
seriou.sly  about  settling  down  for  life.  So 
the  great  Commencement  season  came  and 
passed  into  history.  He  was  awarded  the 
second  honor  in  the  Classical  Course  and 
delivered  the  Greek  Salutatory  in  the  best 
possible  style.  He  knew  his  sweetheart 
liked  him  and  the  thought  helped  him  more 
tlian  you  would  believe. 

In  the  fall  term,  Janet  didn't  return. 
She  was  in  poor  health,  came  the  reports  to 
her  most  intimate  friends.  Winston,  poor 
fellow,  had  counted  .so  much  on  seeing  her 
back  at  the  winter  term,  that  he  hadn't 
even  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her 
during  the  summer  vacation.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  she  wasn't  back  but  thought 
she  would  return  by  January.  He  was  very 
busy  with  his  tutoring  and  the  time  pa.ssed 
on. 

In  December  he  was  more  surprised. 
She  had  been  married  the  day  before 
Christmas  to  a  young  Presbyterian  preacher 
who  met  her  during  the  summer  and 
knew  the  true  worth  when  he  .saw  it, 
even  if  he  didn't  lay  claim  to  great  powers 
of  discernment.  They  were  stationed  in  a 
country  charge  and  were  .satisfied  with  the 
work  and  with  one  another. 

Winston  tutored  Westmin.ster's  sons 
and  daughters  two  years  and  gave  the  best 
satisfaction.  He  believed,  however,  that 
he  was  getting  old  before  his  time  and  was 
not  in  the  best  line  for  worldly  or  spiritual 
advancement.  He  went  to  a  distant  city 
and  entered  the  practice  of  the  law.  For- 


tune favored  him  but  he  is  a  bachelor  still. 
The  old  love  of  that  senior  year  clings  to 
him  yet.  He  knows  she  is  well  enough 
situated,  now,  in  a  city  congregation  and 
with  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  as  promis- 
ing as  the  average  preacher's  children.  He 
wonders,  has  .she  forgotten  him,  and  is  she 
glad  of  the  decision  which  placed  her  in  the 
position  of  pastor's  wife. 

No,  she  hasn't  forgotten  him  and  more 
than  once  she  has  said  to  herself  "It  might 
have  been."  but,  then,  Win.ston  seems  to  be 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor  now,  and  he  can't 
just  be  sure  whether  he  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  made  terms  with  Janet  back 
in  that  glorious  spring  term  so  many  years 
ago,  or  whether  it  was  as  well  that  she,  his 
one  ideal  (whose  memory  is  with  him  still,  ) 
met  that  honest  Presbyterian  preacher  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  and  was  married 
that  day  before  Chri.stmas  at  her  father's 
Venango  county  home.  He  hopes,  he  tells 
me,  that  she  is  happier  and  better  the  min- 
ister's wife  than  .^he  ever  could  have  been 
with  him. 

He  says  he's  sure  she  was  the  best  girl 
he  ever  met  and  her  influence  will  always 
Ijless  and  brighten  his  life. 


Unorthodox. 

The  death  of  George  Du  Maurier, 
author  of  "Trilby"  and  "The  Martian" 
on  October  eighth,  caused  quite  a  sen.sation 
in  the  world  of  letters.  His  chief  feature 
was  that  he  was  not  orthodox — whatever 
that  means  to  you. 

An  entertainment  by  the  Mozart 
vSymphony  Club  was  furnished  in  the  vSec- 
ond  Church  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  2. 
The  music  was  of  a  high  order,  and  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 
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Judg-es. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  men  in  this 
country  that  needs  watching,  it  is  the 
judges.  There  is  a  tendency  abroad  to  wor- 
ship (or  fear)  all  judges  from  the  Chief 
Justice  to  the  "Squire."  Conceding  that 
the  "get  there"  power  will  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins,  we  insist  that,  if  a  jugde  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  judge  is  beyond  criticism,  then 
America's  glory  is  departed.  If  we  have 
trial  by  jury,  and  that  jury  dare  not  act  in 
any  other  way  than  "His  Honor"  directs, 
lest  they  commit  that  m3fsterious  crime  '  'con- 
tempt;" "'Tis  a  time  for  memory  and  for 
tears."  In  short,  if  Mr.  Bryan's  reference 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  famous  speech 
proved  him  a  revolutionist,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  unwittingly  set  up  a 
judicial  department  with  powers  that  no 
Czar  can  claim.  This  being  written  from  a 
cabin  up  the  river,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
campaign  document. 

Wji.  McElwee. 


Tom  Tits  Chapel-Speech. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (Applause)  it  is 
fifteen  years  since  (Great  applau.se)  I  have 
stood  in  this  chapel,  (  Renewed  applause  and 
cries  of  "Hurrah  for  Tom  Tit,"  )  I  don't 
know  as  I  have  any  (Applause)  speech  to 
make,  (Cries  of  "Here,  Here"  )  that  ever 
(Laughter  and  great  applause)  I  saw  (  Cries 
of  "You're  all  right"  )  as  I  was  about  to 
say  (Cries  of  "Hurrah  for  Tom  Tit"  i  that 
was  (  Much  cheering  lasting  fifteen  minutes) 
the  man  (More  cheering  and  great  laugh- 
ter) who  made  (Cries  of  "You're  right,  go 
on,  go  on!"  and  "Hurrah  for  Tom  Tit")  a 
chapel  (More  cheeing  lasting  half  an  hour) 
.speech,  (  Great  applause. )  Bill. 


George  B.  Wendling  lectures  in  the 
2nd  Church,  on  Tliank.sgiving  evening. 

Billy  Mc —  is  deeply  absorbed  hi  the 
works  of  the  Lake  Poets. 

What  time  of  the  year  do  they  make 
clover  hay?    Mi.ss  D —  wishes  to  know, 

Mi.ss  Kimball  does  not  he.sitate  to  .say 
that  the  beau  she  had  and  lo.st  was  green. 

vSome  of  the  Senior  Chem's  have  called 
down  upon  the  cla.ss  the  odious  name, 
"fakers, ' ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Pittsburg,  re- 
cently visited  their  daugiiters  in  College  for 
a  short  time. 

Mr.  Kraer,  of  Sheffield,  Pa.,  was  in 
town  Saturday,  Nov.  14  on  a  short  visit  to 
his  daughter. 

Sukscribe  for  the  "Holcad"  before 
the  December  issue  and  get  a  beautiful 
premium,  described  on  page  333. 

Rev.  Huber  Ferguson  and  wife  of 
Caledonia,  N.  Y..  spent  a  few  days  lately 
with  the  formers  father.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

E.  W.  Guilford,  formerly  Pliysical 
Director,  arrived  in  time  to  .see  the  latter 
part  of  that  glorious  Grove  City  game. 

We  think  the  president  of  the  Nittv 
nits  shows  great  partiality  to  the  represent- 
ative of  the  ea.stern  part  of  his  countrv. 

Miss  J— e  M— r  has,  after  long  and 
careful  deliberation,  cho.sen  lier  life  work 
She  has  announced  the  benevolent  intention 
of  going  south,  after  graduation,  and  im- 
parting to  her  dusky  brethern  .some  of  her 
vast  store  of  knowledge.  (Sickology  and 
Skolding. ) 
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R.  Elliott  Owens,  '95,  who  is  at  present 
teaching  in  Indiana  Normal  vSchool,  attend- 
ed Professor  Thompson's  funeral. 

Professor  Gaelej',  who  taught  Greek 
here  part  of  the  winter  term  last  3'ear,  was 
here  at  Professor  Thompson's  funeral. 

Jack  Stewart  is  growing  so  tall  that  it 
makes  him  dizzy,  .so  he  says,  to  rise  sud- 
denly to  his  feet — especially  in  Geology 
class. 

They  .say  that  it's  quite  difficult  to 
drive  home  from  Grove  City  without  get- 
ting lost,  even  though  you  have  a  black 
coach-man. 

There  seems  to  be  a  contest  between  the 
one  named  "'Rufus"  and  the  one  who  is 
"rufus"  by  nature.  (See  Latin  Diet,  for 
meaning  of  "rufus.") 

Taggart  evidently  knows  how  to  play 
the  game  of  "Hunt  the  Hare"  as  well  as 
foot-ball.  Twenty-seven  rabbits  in  one 
afternoon  is  not  .so  bad. 

Prof.  Byers  remarked  in  cla.ss  the  other 
day  that  he  was  not  a  crystal,  but  he  failed 
to  add  whether  or  not  he  was,  as  some  of 
the  students  think,  a  fossil. 

(Prof.  M — in  library) — I  am  looking 
for  "Dreams  of  Fair  Women." 

Librarian — Probably  you  will  find  what 
you  wish  at  the  Hall. 

One  fair  Hall  girl  was  heard  the  other 
day  to  remark  that  one  advantage  in  lieing 
"shelved"  was,  that  in  that^  position  one 
always  had  potential  energy. 

Two  persons  studying  German  together 
reading  a  most  touching  pas.sage. 

Outsider — -"Hold  on  there,  your  talk- 
ing too  much  about  love. 

Slie — "Well  won't  you  come  and  help 
us  out?" 


Miss  A's  sentiments: 

"I  want  but  little  here  below, 
But  want  that  little  Long." 
Oneway  of  quoting  Scripture:  "Ex- 
cept a  corn  of  grain — -What  is  it?" 

"And  the  horse  responded."  Ask 
Miss  L — and  Miss  M — . 

Psychology  is  a  favorite  dessert  at  one 
of  the  tables  at  the  Hall.  It  is  a  very 
tooth-some  dainty  when  fried  in  apple-but- 
ter and  .served  cold  with  a  dressing  compos- 
ed of  chili  sauce  anci  sour  milk. 

Miss  R —  suffering  from  sleeplessness 
was  advised  by  some  one  to  eat  dandelion, 
but  after  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  was 
decided  that  Jimpsou  weed  would  be  better 
yet. 

Shipler  expects  to  contribute  an  article 
to  the  'Popular  Science  Monthly'  about  the 
"Latest  Discovery  iii  Zoology,"  a  treatise 
on  the  advisability  of  making  100  per  cent 
in  the  final  exam's. 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  Junior  girl 
who  had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  a 
beautiful  new  gown  to  be  worn  at  the  com- 
ing festivities  of  next  term,  but  who  really 
had'nt  decided  on  her  subject  yet. 


"There  is  in  .souls  a  svmpatliy  with 
sounds,  and  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear 
is  pleased." 

Prof,  Hahn  reports  tliat  the  present 
junior  class  in  harmony  has  the  best  class 
record  of  any  he  has  had  here. 

A  pupils'  recital  is  to  be  given  toward 
the  clo.se  of  the  present  term  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  unusual  interest. 
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Quite  a  nuinber  of  new  pupils  have 
signified  their  intention  of  entering  the 
Conservatary  next  term. 

The  senior  harmon}-  class  has  been 
wrestling  with  double  and  triple  suspen- 
sions lately.  If  any  one  thinks  mu.sic  is 
not  a  science,  a  small  cose  of  su.spensions 
would  prove  a  penacea  for  the  derange- 
ment. 

Vocal  student —"Prof.  I  don't  think  I 
flat  at  all,  why  I  have  a  fine  ear,  I  have  a 
great  ear. ' , 

Voice  from  adjoining  practice  room — 
"So  has  a  donkey,"  and  the  controversy 
was  over. 

Miss  Hodgens  has  completed  four  still 
life  studies.  Two  in  flowers,  a  vase  of 
pansiesand  a  bunch  of  asters.  One  of  pep- 
pers and  a  fruit  piece  of  grapes  and 
peaches. 

Miss  Lake  has  almost  completed  a 
water  color  picture,  representing  a  young 
girl  in  the  costume,  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  She  is  sitting,  with  a  mandolin  in 
her  hand  on  a  wall  overlooking  the  city. 
The  flowers  and  foliage  together  with  the 
rich  colors  of  her  costume  combine  to  make 
a  very  pleasing  picture. 

Miss  Robertson  is  working  at  a  water 
color  study  in  pansies  from  a  still  life  pic- 
ture painted  by  Miss  Hodgens. 

Miss  Barr  has  completed  a  dining  room 
piece  in  oil  and  is  now  working  on  a  man- 
dolin, a  roll  of  music  and  a  few  books  scat- 
tered abont  on  a  table. 

The  drawing  class  is  quite  large  and  is 
doing  good  work.  Some  of  the  pupils 
have  done  excellent  work  as  their  books 
show.  A  great  variety  of  objects  such  as 
the  stools  and  the  cupboard  and  also  books, 
bottles,  cups  and  glasses  have  been  given 
besides  the  copies  in  the  books. 


I  Hiili  M  (Bolleie  mm.  | 

Robert  Veach,  '96;  is  very  ill. 

It  is  reported  that  Cornell  lias  no  regu- 
lar coach  this  year. 

John  Elder  '95,  has  returned  to  Miami 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 

The  United  States  spends  more  money 
for  education  than  for  war  equipment. 

W.  B.  Clark  '89,  has  accepted  a  call  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Abilene,  Kansas. 

Cornell  has  secured  the  $5000  lathe 
that  was  offered  at  the  World's  Fair  to  the 
most  popular  technical  school. 

We  failed  to  note  before  that  last  Au- 
gust Miss  Alice  Foster  a  W.  C.  graduate 
was  married  to  James  Potter,  of  London. 

Norman  S.  Powell  now  has  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  captain  of  the  Fresh- 
man foot-ball  eleven  of  Lehigh  University. 

Eugene  Walton,  '93,  has  attempted  to 
reconcile  Westminster  and  Grove  City  by 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  latter  college. 

J.  Y.  McKinney,  '92,  who  has  only 
recently  become  principal  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  high  school  is  so  ill  that  he  may  be 
obliged  to  give  up  his  work. 

The  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  Chicago  Un- 
iversity for  a  biological  laboratory  is  now 
supplemented  by  the  proffered  use  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  valued  at  $500,000. 

The  oldest  college  in  tlie  world  is  in 
Pekin.  It  contains  a  granite  register  of 
310  stone  columns  bearing  the  names  of  60,- 
000  graduates  who  have  taken  the  highest 
degree.  This  record  goes  back  more  than 
six  centuries. 
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In  October,  work  was  begun  on  the 
Hall  of  History,  the  first  of  the  group  of 
the  buildhig  to  comprise  the  American  Un- 
iversity, a  Methodist  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 

Our  national  athletes  are  now  discussing 
the  advisibility  of  having  an  American 
Henlej- .  New  London  seems  to  be  the  best 
place  for  the  purpose  ou  account  of  its 
splendid  water-course. 

Howard  has  taken  a  new  departure  in 
foot-ball  training.  The  team  lines  up  for 
jjractice  only  three  days  a  week,  on  alter- 
nate days  taking  some  light  exercise  as 
different  from  foot-ball  as  possible. 

The  West  Chester  State  Normal  School 
has  ju.st  issued  a  quarto-centennial  history. 
The  school  has  made  remarkable  progress, 
now  owning  property  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  buildings  are  large  and  modern  and  the 
chapel  one  of  the  best. 

The  party  sent  out  by  the  ITniversity 
of  Pennsylvania  to  di f  >r  arch  leological 
records  in  Jie  Mount  of  Nippar,  Baliylonia, 
has  discovered  a  cuneiform  in.scription  dat- 
ing back  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

It  was  stated  in  last  month's  Holcad 
that  the  students  of  a  Scotch  university 
have  the  power  rf  impeaching  a  professo' 
and  forcing  his  dismissal.  It  has  developed 
that  the  young  Scots  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  privilege  and  secured  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  faculty  on  account 
of  his  "narrow  views  and  teachings." 

The  Princeton  sesqui-centennial  clo.sed 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  President  Cleveland, 
the  most  honored  guest,  delivered  a  speech 
.said  to  be  the  oratorical  effort  of  his  life. 
A  banquet  was  given  to  the  three  hundred 
delegates  among  whom  were  Ira  Remsen 


and  President  Oilman  of  John  Hopkins. 
vSeth  Low  of  Columbia,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  Andrew  Seth  of 
Edinburg,  Chas.  D.  Warner,  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, John  Wanamker,  and  learned  men  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Degress  were 
conferred  on  sixt3'-five  persons  and  it  was 
proposed  to  allow  Pre.sident  Cleveland  to 
ornamex  his  name  with  L.  L.  D.,  but  he 
declined  the  offer.  A  new  endowment 
fund  of  $1,500,000  was  received  not  includ- 
ing the  amouiits  contributed  for  Blair  Hall 
by  J.  I.  Blair,  and  the  new  library. 

John  Cobb. 


On  Monday,  Oct.  26,  Westmuister  de- 
feated Thiel  College,  at  Greenville,  in  a 
well  played  game.  Thiel  expected  to  win, 
having  played  a  tie  game  here,  but  they 
were  disappointed.  The  conmiencement  of 
the  game  was  delayed  by  a  long  wrangle 
about  playing,  Frye,  Thiels  coach,  at  half- 
back. The  game  finally  went  ou  without 
him,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would 
have  changed  the  .score,  which  was  14-0. 

The  relay  race  between  the  Sophomore 
and  Fre-shman  clas.ses  w  hich  was  to  have 
been  run  Saturday,  Oct.  51,  will  take  place 
Monday,  Nov.  23,  if  the  track  is  in  good 
condition. 

Taggarts'  di.sabled  knee  has  prevented 
him  from  playing  very  nuicli  this  year.  He 
was  in  the  game  against  Grove  Gity, 
though. 

Geneva  brought  an  eleven  here  Nov.  7, 
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that  didn't  seem  to  have  iiiucli  trouble  in 
defeating  us.  The  score.  16-4,  was  only 
prevented  from  being  an  ignominious  shut- 
out by  a  quarter-back  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  lialf.  Peacock  did  good  work 
for  Westminster  and  Auckernian,  too  played 
a  splendid  game,  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  signals,  did  not  get  into  interfer- 
ence.   Geneva's  team  work  was  very  good. 


Westminster 

Positions 

Gnevea 

Shira 

left  end 

Long 

Auekermaii 

lelt  tackle 

Alexand  r 

Clmmbtis 

left  guard 

McGall 

Hoggs 

center 

Engell 

Stewart 

right  guard 

Taggart 

Scott 

right  tackle 

HIackwood 

E.  i'orter 

right  end 

Todd 

Hanley 

quarter  back 

Kullcr 

Berry 

right  half  back 

Morton 

Peacock 

left  half  back 

Martin 

Wilhelm 

f\iU  back 

W.  Sterreti 

The  Grove  City  team  came  over  to 
New  Wilmington  on  Monday,  Nov.  16  and 
played  part  of  one  half  of  a  game  of  foot- 
ball. Grove  City  made  one  touch-down 
and  kicked  goal  in  the  first  part  of  the  game 
and  then,  by  leaving  the  field,  permitted 
W^estmin.ster  to  score  six  points,  unhinder- 
ed, making  the  score  6-6,  The  spectators 
were  greatly  disappointed  that  the  game 
was  not  lini.shed,  for  Westminster  was  im- 
proving in  her  playing  as  the  game  pro- 
gressed and  in  the  second  half,  the  play 
would  probably  have  been  much  more  bril- 
liant and  harder.  After  kicking  for  an 
hour  or  more,  this  line  up  was  agreed  upon: 


Grove  City 

Westminster 

Mechling  * 

Center 

Hoggs 

Fruit 

R  ght  guard 

Shira 

Cunningham 

Left  guard 

.\nderson 

Cjrahani 

Right  tackle 

Chambers 

tj.  Hamilton 

Left  tackle 

Scolt 

Simcox 

Right  end 

Porter 

Maxwell 

Left  end 

A  uckcrnian 

K.  llainllton 

Quarter  back 

llanley 

Shannon 

Kiglit  half  back 

Kitch 

Krandon 

Left  hull  back 

Peacock 

Craig 

V  ull  Jback 

Taggart 

If  one  sees  only  the  bright  side  of  life, 
let   us  commend  him.     If  it  is   the  dark 
.side  we  cannot  condenni  him.     He  has  his 
place.    He  is  needed. — Geneva  Cabinet. 
Psycholog'y. 
I. 

lixcitation. 
The  .sensation, 
Expectation 
Trepidation. 
II. 

Recitation? 
Hesitation, 
Explanation, 
Extrication. 

III. 
Examination, 
Degradation, 
Notification, 
Transportation. 

Bucknell  Mirror. 

The  class  of  1900  will  cross  the  bridge 
that  "spans  the  chasm  between  the  cen- 
turies." 

The  October  issue  of  The  vSibyl  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  life  and  works  of 
"Ian  MacLaren." 

No  winter  has  the' college  year, 
Its  spring  times  never  pass: 

For  verdure  is  each  fall  supplied. 
By  the  in  coming  class. — Ex. 

The  Campus  contains  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  work 
in  the  literary  society. 

"The  Broken  Violin"  published  in  the 
Laurentian  is  a  very  interesting  story. 

'Twix  gold  and  .silver  I  have  no  choice. 
For  I  worship  them  both  I  swear. 
Since  silver  there  is  in  lady's  voice. 
And  gold  in  her  wavy  hear. — -F^x. 
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A  Tragfedy. 

So  pale  and  still  the  lady  lay 

Lik*  death  did  seem  almost. 

Above  her  bends  a  man.  whose  face 

Of  love  or  j)ity  holds  no  traee. 

And  she  moans  in  her  troubled  dream, 

Lower  he  leans.    Then  lifts  his  arm: 
A  hnrried  tiash— a  gleam 

Of  glist'ning  steel!    And  hiseold  white  hand 
With  blood  is  stained  like  a  scarlet  brand. 
With  blood  that  flows  in  a  stream. 
Then  the  lady  raised  her  drooping  head. 
'•Your  tooth  is  out,  two  dollars:"  he  said. 


The  last  i.s,sue  of  the  Davidson  Monthly 
contains  not  only  instructive  essays  but  in- 
teresting stories. 


A  Freshman  wrote  a  letter  home; 
The  weather  he  said  has  been  clear 

But  what  he  dreaded  most  of  all 
Was  its  hazy  atmosphere. 

—The  Sibyl. 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  ^.tudents  and  patrons  in  ^ 


general  to  their  laro;e  and  complete  line  of  goods  for  Suit- 


^  ings,     Pantloonings,    Overcoatings  and  Gent's  ijt 

#  Fnrnishing  Goods  in  General.  # 

If  Special  attention  given  to  clothes  made  to  order,  *f 

^?  '~ 

# call  and  examine  our  stock.  4»i 

;l:  No.  75  Wash  ngton  Street,       -          -          -          New  Castle,  Pa.  T 

tJt  ?}? 

Tt?^Tf>  "♦.«  "if*  Tf,"  ^l.-  'ff*  ^f'  ^f^^  '4'  If"  ^f*                     I*.'  I*.*       "if"  "I*."  ^f'       "if"  Tff  T»T7»T 
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PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON,  A.  M. 


KESOLBTIONS   ADOPTED    BY  THE  STU- 
DEATS  OF  -WESTMINSTEK  COLLEGE 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PROF.  S. 
K.  THOMPSON. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from 
oar  midst  our  esteemed  friend  and 
teacher  Prof.  S.  R.  Thomp.son,  and 

Wi.EREAS,  In  recognition  'if  his  effi- 
cient work  in  >m  half  of  ourCollesfe,  it  is 
not  only  fitting  but  proper  that  we,  the 
student!^,  place  on  record,  as  a  mark 
0*^^  our  appreciation,  the  following  re- 
solutions; therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  in  this  providence 
we  r9C()enize  the  hand  of  God,  who 
hath  said,  "What  1  do  thou  unowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after" 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of 
Prof.  Thompson  every  student  has  lost 
a  true  friend  and  counselor,  one  whose 
godly  example  has  teen  an  inspiration 
to  us  all 

Resolved,  Th  itwe  accept  this  be- 
reavement from  the  hand  of  God,  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  ai^d  may  we  who 
?ir3  left  behind  be  admonished  to  a 
":.-eater  diligence  in  the  cause  of  the 
■  "<iasler. 

■  1    Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  student 


[  body,  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
'  for  the  bereaved  family  aud  that  we 
!  do  earnestly  jiray  that  God,  by  His 
j  grace  and  in  His  infinite  mercy,  may 
!  sustain  them;  that  He  may  sanctify 
'  this  dispensation  of  His  providence  for 
their  good,  and  may  they  meet,  an  un- 
broken family,  around  the  throne  of 
God. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  re- 
solutions be  sentto  the  i;erearved  fam- 
ily and  published  in  the  United  Pres- 
"Ityierian.  Rolcad  and  New  Wilming- 
ton Globe. 

i  William  Stewa  kt. 
Com.  \  Eli/.beth  Duncan, 

t  .).    A.  McDO.NALD. 


H(!)L€iC©. 


(\v  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Dec.  1896. 
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«Bi<  IX  Chief 
11*. .  Assistant 

C>f  I'AHTMEXT 

 Local 

^LK<iE  WOKI.U 

'sK  AM)  Art 

r  ha.N(;ks 
Iss  _Mana(;eii 


Hard.  V'onlx. 


\h  The 
iMjThom  )- 
fj,y  pre.sent 
Mil  us  into  the  unseen 


world.  It  is  fitting  that  we  make  this 
recognition  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  College.  In  our  view, 
Science  Hall  is  his  monument,  though  it 
was  erected  by  his  generosity  and  that  of 
his  wife,  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  In  another  view  the  dei^artment 
which  he  built  up  by  his  personal  efforts — 
b}^  his  mechanical  skill,  his  unceasing 
labor  and  wi.se  planning — stands  to  his 
lasting  honor.  Into  it  he  put  his  whole 
heart  and  mind  and  the  result  is  that  West, 
minster  is  behind  no  College  in  tliis  region 
in  equipments,  method  and  the  spirit  of 
scientific  .stud}'.  He  was  moreover,  a  man 
respscted  and  loved  bv  students  for  his 
personal  qualities.  Every  struggling,  earn- 
est young  man  found  in  him  a  friend;  every 
ambitious  young  woman  received  encour- 
agement at  his  hands.  Out  of  his  wide  and 
varied  experience  he  could  bring  something 
to  guide  and  cheer.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  HoLCAD  and  sought  to  keep  it  in  har- 
mony with  its  own  !iigh  ideals  We  miss 
him  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  and  wish  in 
this  number  to  record  our  loss  and  lay  a 
flower  on  his  grave.  May  his  life  be  a 
stimulus  to  all  who  .strive  for  better  things. 


PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSniM  a.  M. 


...,^.0  j.Liitement  is  true  in  every  par 
ticular.  I  certify  on  honor. 

"(Sii-'ned)  Wm.  H.  Brigos." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contiiin,  iu  con 
densod  form,  all  tlin  olemonts  necessary  I' 
give  new  life  aud  richness  to  the  blood  am 
restore  shiitteruil  niTves.  They  iire  alau  : 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females 
such  us  suppressions,  irregularities  and  al 
fonns  of  wi  akness.  In  men  they  effect 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  men 
tal  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  what! 
ever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxef 
("never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  si : 
boxes  for  42.50,  and  may  l>e  had  of  all  dru: 
gists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  William 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cascarets  stimulate  liver,  kidneys  and  bov| 
els.   Never  sicken;  weakeu  or  gripe.  10c. 
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DECE^1BER  1896. 


Wk  make  tlie  present  miinl)er  of  The 
HoixwD  a  nreino  ial  of  Prof.  vS.  R.  Thorn 
son,  who,  alK)ut  the  middle  of  tlie  present 
.school  term,  pas.sed  from  us  into  the  unseen 


world.  It  is  fitting  that  we  make  this 
recognition  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  labors 
ill  behalf  of  the  College.  In  our  view. 
Science  Hall  is  his  monument,  though  it 
was  erected  by  his  generosity  and  that  of 
his  wife,  to  the  menior}'  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  In  another  view  the  department 
which  he  built  up  by  his  personal  eflforts — 
by  his  mechanical  skill,  his  unceasing 
labor  and  wi.se  planning — stands  to  his 
lasting  honor.  Into  it  he  put  his  whole 
heart  and  mind  and  the  result  is  that  West, 
minster  is  behind  no  College  in  this  region 
ill  equipments,  method  and  the  spirit  of 
.scientific  .study.  He  was  ir.oreover,  a  man 
respected  and  loved  bv  students  for  his 
personal  qualities.  Every  struggling,  earn- 
est young  man  found  in  him  a  friend;  every 
ambitious  young  woman  received  encour- 
agement at  his  hands.  Out  of  his  wide  and 
varied  experience  he  could  bring  so:n^-thing 
to  guide  and  cheer.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  HoLC.\i)  and  sought  to  keep  it  in  har- 
mony with  its  own  high  ideals  .  We  mi.ss 
him  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  and  wish  in 
this  number  to  record  our  loss  and  lay  a 
flower  on  his  grave.  May  his  life  be  a 
stimulus  to  all  who  strive  for  better  things. 
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Professor  S.  R.  Thompson. 

BV  PRESIDENT  FERGUSON. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  \va.s  born  April 
17.  1 833'  hi  South  Shenaiigo,  Crawford 
county,  Pa.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
the  farm  of  his  father,  William  Thompson. 
His  grandfather,  James  Thompson,  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  course  of  Westminster  College 
in  1S53.  He  would  have  graduated  in  i860, 
but  was  called  to  a  position  elsewhe'''e,  re- 
turning to  graduate  in  1S63..  During  his 
connection  with  the  college  he  taught  math- 
ematics, while  carrying  forward  his  college 
studies. 

Before  his  course  was  altogher  com- 
pleted he  was  urged  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  school  superintendent  of  Crawford 
county,  which  he  did,  and  after  filling  an 
unexpired  term  of  his  predeces.sor,  was 
elected  to  the  same  position  for  an  addi- 
tional term,  serving  in  all  about  five  years, 
from  i86d  to  1865.  The  revision  and 
systematizing  of  the  coiu'.se  of  study  in  the 
Meadville  high  school  was  his  w'ork,  and 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  other  cities. 

He  was  professor  of  natural  sciences 
in  Edinl  oro  State  Normol  School  fioni  1865 
to  December,  1867.  At  llie  la'ter  date  he 
went  to  Polt-sville,  Pa.,  where  he  assisted 
vSu]it.  Benj.  Patterson  in  instituting  and  or- 
ganizing a  high  school,  of  which  he  had 
charge  for  a  few  montlis,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  West  Virginia.  He 
went  to  Marshall  College,  Cabell  county, 
W.  Va.,  to  organize  it  as  a  state  normal 
school.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
from  Sej)tember,  i868,  to  1871,  wdien  for 
reasons  of  health,  lie  removed  to  Nebraska. 
There  he  became  princii)al  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  connection  with  tlie  vState 


University  of  Nebraska,  in  L,incolu,  and 
held  this  position  till  1876.  For  a  brief 
period  of  one  year — 1876  to  1877 — he  was 
principal  of  the  .state  normal  school  at  Peru, 
Neb.  He  was  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Nebra.ska  from  1877  to  1881. 
After  a  very  short  interval,  during  which 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  filling  out  the  term  of  Prof. 
W.  W.  Jones,  who  had  been  chosen  his  suc- 
ces,sor  as  state  superintendent,  he  resumed 
the  professorship  of  agriculture  in  the  vState 
University.  From  this  position  he  was 
called  to  Westminster  College,  in  June, 
1884,  and  commenced  his  work  as  professor 
of  physics  in  the  following  September. 

This  brief  statement  of  his  varied 
labors  shows  something  of  the  important 
position  he  filled  and  the  valuable  work 
which  he  did.  Such  a  career  was  only  pos- 
sible to  a  man  of  intellectual  ability  and 
energy.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  A.s.sociatiou  since  1866, 
and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  connected 
therewith. 

He  was  married  to  Mi.ssLucy  Gilmour, 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  1859,  who  survives  him. 
An  onl)-  daughter  was  taken  in  the  bloom 
of  \  oung  womanhood,  in  March,  1886. 

What  I  say  will  be  concerning  his  life 
in  New  Wilmington  in  connection  with 
Westminster  College,  in  which  he  did  his 
last  and  be.st  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
life  may  be  fully  expre.s.sed  in  the  words  of 
the  inspired  record  concerning  Hezekiah, 
"He  did  it  with  all  his  heart  and  pros- 
pered . ' ' 

During  the  years  of  his  connection  with 
Westminster  College  certain  characteristics 
of  his  work  appeared. 

I.     He  was  independent.     He  brought 
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his  own  ideas  with  hii,i,  and  at  once  souglit 
to  realize  them.  Lik.e  Paul,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  build  on  another's  foundation. 
Ancient  thinj^s  were  not  sacred  to  him  un- 
less they  justified  their  continuance  by  pre- 
sent service.  Some  rules  and  regulations 
were  more  honored  he  thought  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  his  tendency  was 
radical  rather  than  conservative. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  independent  of 
the  educational  world  of  which  he  was  a 
part.  He  kept  in  clo.se  touch  with  men  of 
the  profession  in  every  grade,  and  was  a 
learner  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  deliglit  than  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  other  men  of  ability — ■ 
both  giving  and  receiving.  He  was  always 
seeking  and  contributing  something  to 
think  about — to  be  weighed  and  tested. 
His  opinions  and  plans  were  sought  and 
valued  by  others,  and  he  gave  ready  credit 
to  his  fellow  who  was  working  along  lines 
similar  to  his  own.  Yet  he  was  indepen- 
dent in  this  that  he  accepted  no  man's  dic- 
tum— he  recognized  no  authorities  whose 
word  must  be  accepted  without  investiga- 
tion. There  were  many  whose  word  in- 
.spired  confidence — confidence  that  led  to 
inquiry  rather  than  submission.  He 
brought  all  to  the  test  of  his  own  thought 
and  experiment. 

2.  As  a  workmen  he  was  progressive. 
He  was  so  within  the  sphere  of  his  immedi- 
ate operations,  each  advance  becoming  the 
stepping  stone  to  another.  He  began  by 
securing  apparatus  by  purcha.se  or  his  own 
mechanical  .skill.  T'-  this  he  added  from 
year  to  year  till  the  place  was  too  small  for 
the  .satisfactory  use  of  it.  Then  began  the 
hunger  of  his  heart  for  a  .scientific  building 
which    was    not    satisfied     till    tlie  Mar\- 


Tliomp.son  vScience  Hall  was  erecte  l,  which 
performs  the  double  service  of  perpetuating 
the  name  of  a  lovely  daughter  and  provid- 
ing a  home  for  the  .scientific  department  of 
the  college.  He  was  progressive  also  in 
the  sen.se  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  .scientific  instruction  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  the  land.  He  visited  other  iiisti- 
tutions  to  learn  what  they  were  doing,  and 
introduced  into  the  college  whatever  com- 
mended itself  to  his  intelligent  judgment  as 
desirable  and  within  the  range  of  our  possi- 
bilities. The  advanced  condition  of  the 
college  in  the  departnient  of  the  phy.sical 
sciences  is  due  to  his  untiring  effort.  With 
the  pos.sible  exception  of  chemisty,  every 
one  of  the  sciences  owes  what  it  has  in  tlie 
way  of  appliances  to  his  guiding  stimulating 
hand.  They  are  now  every  one  on  such 
firm  footing  that  they  cannot  retrograde  ami 
may  easily  keep  even  with  the  advances 
that  are  yet  making  elsewhere.  The  best 
monument  he  has  made  for  himself  is  the 
mark  he  has  left  on  the  college  work.  It 
will  bear  his  impress  for  good  as  long  as  it 
shall  continue  to  serve  the  generations  of 
men.  Henceforth  the  study  of  things  and 
not  of  books  will  be  the  method  employed, 
and  secondary  sources  of  information  will 
only  prepare  the  way  for  the  examination 
of  the  original  or  record  the  results  of  the 
.same. 

3.  His  work  was  characterized  by 
great  versatility  He  was  a  man  of  many 
gifts  and  acquirements.  He  cotild  make  a 
piece  of  delicate  apparatus  as  well  as  teach 
a  class.  He  could  play  on  an  instrument  as 
well  as  make  known  the  nature  and  laws  of 
sound.  He  found  equal  pleasure  in  th.e 
heavens  with  the  telesocpe  and  the  stud}'  of 
])lants  with  the  micro.scope.  His  fii,st  teach- 
ing in  liis  earlier  years  was  of  mathematics 
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— 1  i.-v  1qff^c■,f  v/o^  of  history.  His  logical 
,  .^--uu;  his  niemor^-  was  marvel- 
lous. His  mind  was  both  comprehensive 
and  accurate,  embracing  the  whole  yet  not 
neglecting  the  parts.  He  was  well  versed 
in  literature  as  well  as  science,  and  some- 
times entertained  his  friends  with  happy 
.selections  from  his  favorite  authors.  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  a  bevy  of  young 
folks  or  a  company  of  savants.  With,  may- 
be, an  exception  of  the  cla.ssic  tongues,  he 
might  ha\-e  taught  any  part  of  the  college 
cuiriculum  with  good  success.  His  powers 
of  observation  were  unusual,  exciting  the 
wonder,  possibly  the  envy  of  many.  A 
journey  with  him  through  the  country  was 
not  onl}-  a  pleasure  but  a  revelation  of  wdiat 
nature  offers  to  one  who  has  eyes  to  .see. 

The  breadth  of  endowment  and  cul- 
ture, combined  with  a  genial  social  nature, 
made  him  a  man  of  note  wherever  he  went. 
People  gathered  about  him  to  listen  to  his 
conversation,  that  proved  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Perhaps  one  of  tne  be.st 
services  he  rendered  the  college  was  the 
wider  knowledge  given  of  it  through  ac- 
quaintance with  him  as  he  went  from  place 
to  place.  Interest  in  him  led  to  interest  in 
it  as  a.ssociated  with  him.  His  veisatility 
of  mind  did  not  lead  to  a  scattering  of  his 
eiiergy.  All  the  rivers  ran  toward  the  sea; 
all  b.is  powers  were  subordinated  to  his  love 
of  science  and  especially  his  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  the  science  department  under 
his  care, 

4.  His  work  was  done  in  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  He  meant  to  be,  he  was  a 
Cliristian.  Pie  may  not  have  been  fashion- 
ed after  the  "same  mould  as  .some  of  us,  but 
Christ  was  his  Master.  E\'erywhere  he 
made  knowm  his  unshaken  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  n  orals 


He  was  interested  in  the  Christian  ac- 
tivities of  the  college  and  especially  in  the 
missionary  enterprises.  For  many  j'ears  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  in  which  he  took  a 
deep  interest.  He  desired,  moreover,  to 
keep  in  sympathy  with  the  Christian  public 
to  which  the  college  looks  for  patronage 
and  support.  In  science  he  sought  to  know 
the  truth  as  science  revealed  it,  yet  he  had 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  her  teachings 
were  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Bible.  He 
did  not  teach  it  with  any  bias  contrary-  to 
Christian  doctrine.  Whatever  explanation 
of  the  univer.se  he  gave  was  to  his  mind  in 
full  accord  with  the  whole  mind  of  Christ, 
and  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  faith  of  young  men  was  not  under- 
mined, but  braced  and  fortified  again:;t  the 
attacks  of  skeptical  teachers.  He  did  not 
dogmatize  either  for  or  against  .science  or 
religion,  and  therefore  his  influence  wa'^ 
favorable  to  both.  He  nev^er  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  Christian  in.stitution, 
and  that  Christian  education  is  the  hope  of 
the  land  and  the  world. 

The  year  1896  will  be  a  memorable 
year  in  our  college  history.  March  15  and 
Oct.  28  will  be  marked  as  dark  days  in  the 
calendar.  In  the  midst  of  their  usefulne.ss 
two  men  of  our  faculty  eminently  repre- 
,sentati\e  and  important,  have  passed  awaj'. 
They  were  very  unlike,  as  diverse  as  their 
departments.  Yet  each  was  a  master  in  his 
own  line.  The  one  wa.s  more  conservative: 
tlie  other  was  more  radical.  The  one  was 
atteritive  to  all  details  and  all  interests  of 
the  college  life;  the  other  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  difficult  ca.ses.  Each  might  be 
regarded  as  a  .sort  of  complement  of  the 
other.  We  of  tne  faculty  who  remain  will 
miss  them  from  our  counsels  as  we  would 
no  other  two  of  our  number.     Our  trust  is 
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that  he  who  removed  them  will  come  to  our 
help  and  screngtheu  ns  for  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  upon  us. 

Twelve  3'ears  ago  Prof.  Thompson  and 
I  began  work  together  in  the  college.  W'e 
both  entered  the  service  here  in  the  fall  of 
1884,  He  came  with  the  ripe  experience  of 
3"ears  in  school  work,  having  superintended 
the  schools  of  his  native  county  and  the 
educational  work  of  the  .state  of  his  adop- 
tion, having  taught  in  normal  schools,  col- 
leges, and  state  universities.  I  came  with 
the  inexperience  of  one  whose  life  had  been 
given  to  the  pastorate.  I  have  regarded 
him  in  all  these  vears  as  ni}-  .senior,  and 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.  In  very 
many  things  I  have  been  read}-  to  act  on 
his  judgment  rather  than  my  own.  When 
in  any  matter  our  counsels  have  not  agreed 
our  disagreement  has  been  with  mutual  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  From  him  I  have  ever 
expected  upright,  even  generous  treatment, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  And  I  had  every 
reason  to  know  that  the  confidence  was  re- 
ciprocated. Twelve  years  we  have  labored 
together,  .sharing  the  anxieties  of  over- 
sight, the  anguish  of  discipline  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  of  toil.  The  breaking  of  this 
plea.sant  relation  of  life  adds  another  .sor- 
row to  life  already  .saddened  by  a  similar 
loss.  We  part  with  him  in  grief  that  is 
mitigated  by  the  t!  ought  that  he  has  now 
found  what  with  his  eager,  earnest  nature 
earth  could  not  give.  There  remaineth  a 
rest  for  the  people  of  God,  and  he  has  en- 
tered into  it.  Will  the  rest  be  sweeter  for 
the  long  years  of  an  unremitting  toil? 
There  is  a  noble  as  well  as  an  ignoble  dis- 
content. Will  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
life  be  enlivened  and  deepened  by  the  hun- 
ger of  the  present?  We  often  sang  to- 
gether "I  Shall  Be  Satisfied."    With  him 


let  us  hope  it  is  realized  now.  Satisfied 
with  the  heavenly  rest!  "In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  man.sions. ' '  '  'Satisfied 
with  the  heavenly  home!"  '"With  Christ 
is  far  better."  Satisfied  with  the  Master's 
presence  and  companionshiij!  Sati.sfied 
with  the  company  of  the  redeemed!  Let 
us  aspire  unto  tliis  fellow.ship  that  becomes 
ever  dearer  as  one  after  another  enters  into 
it.  Let  us  continue  to  sing  with  ev'er 
brightening  anticination — "I  shall  be  satis- 
fied when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness. 

Prof.  Thompson  as  a  Citizen. 

JiV  REV.   C;.   H.  GETTY. 


The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was 
indeed  a  man  of  many  gifts.  While  it  was 
true  that  he  was  a  specialist  in  his  own  de- 
partment of  College  work,  still  he  was  not 
a  hobbyist,  oblivious  to  all  other  questions 
and  demands.  His  interest  was  always 
aroused  by  anything  that  presented  itself  in 
the  name  of  progress  and  if  its  claims  could 
be  establi.shed  it  at  once  received  his  un- 
qualified support  and  assistance.  And  he 
was  not  simply  a  follower  of  others  in  this 
direction;  but  he  was  a  leader.  It  .seemed 
to  be  his  delight  to  form  plans  and  to  start 
movements  that  would  tend  to  improve 
and  beautify  this  community  aul  its  sur- 
roundings. And  so  from  the  day  of  his 
advent  into  this  community  until  he  was 
stricken  with  the  di.sea.se  that  resulted  in 
his  death,  the  name  of  Prof.  vS.  R.  Thomp- 
son was  .synonymous  with  all  that  stood  for 
advancement.  The  monuments  to  his  work 
are  neither  few  nor  hard  to  find,  nor  mean 
in  their  character  when  found.  What  he 
attempted  he  generally  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing and  when  achieved  the  work  was  well 
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done.  Nothing  could  be  added  to  it  or 
taken  from  it  without  marring  its  complete- 
ness. 

Without  reflecting  in  anywa}-  upon 
others  we  think  we  can  truthfully  .say  that 
his  settlement  in  this  place  marked  a  new 
era  in  its  h.istory  along  the  lines  of  advance- 
ment. His  beautiful  home,  erected  for  his 
own  comfort  it  is  true,  was  also  built  with 
the  idea  in  view  to  adorn  the  village,  and  it 
seems  to  the  ivriter  that  the  taste  and  skill 
manifested  in  its  well-kept  lawns  and  beaut- 
iful surroundings  have  been  an  object  les- 
son, wko.se  influence  has  not  been  lost  en- 
tirely upon  the  conmuniity,  and  this  home 
is  one  that  is  always  pointed  out  to  the  vi.si- 
tor  and  stranger  with  feelings  of  admira- 
tion.and  pride. 

One  of  his  successful  enterprises  can 
be  seen  in  the  complete  system  of  Water 
Works  connected  with  our  town.  It  was 
duf  to  his  efforts,  .seconded  by  .some  others 
of  a  kindred  .spirit,  that  the  movement  was 
started.  As  the  result  of  it  we  have  a  water 
supply  .second  to  none  in  the  country.  He 
gave  to  this  work  his  time  and  money  and 
the  hours  he  needed  for  rest  were  oftentimes 
sacrificed  by  him  in  superintending  the  con- 
.struction  and  management  of  this  plant. 
But  it  was  a  .success  and  this  was  reward 
enough  for  him.  And  yet  we  all  recognize 
this  fact  that  it  mai'ked  a  new  era  in  the 
advancement  of  the  connnunity  and  has 
done  much  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  to  this  place,  and  more  than 
this  is  a  decided  blessing,  adding  as  it  does 
to  the  safety  and  health  and  happiness  of 
the  village. 

But  psrliaps  the  work  which  reflects 
the  greatest  honor  upon  his  name  was  the 
founding  and  the  building  of  the  new 
Science  Hall  which  bears  the  family  name. 


True,  it  was  a  gift  to  the  College  but  not  le.ss 
to  the  community  for  their  interests  are  one. 
It  is  not  ours  to  write  of  its  complete  furni- 
ture and  of  the  months  and  years  of  toil 
and  effort  that  are  represented  in  this  build- 
ing. Enough  for  us  to  .say  that  its  equal 
is  difficult  to  find  and  perhaps  but  few  ex- 
cel in  all  this  land.  The  erection  of  this 
building  is  a  help  to  the  connnunity  because 
it  has  tended  to  make  the  continuation  of 
the  college  here,  perpetual.  Its  completion 
and  afterward  that  of  the  Clark  building 
.silenced  at  once  the  clamor  of  the  few  who 
were  always  agitating  the  question  of  re- 
moval, and  now  as  the  results  of  these  gifts 
we  have  the  assurance  that  while  the  nec- 
essity for  a  higher  education  exists,  West- 
minster College  will  remain  here,  our  pride 
and  honor.  Th.e  building  of  it,self  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  place — simple,  yet  mas- 
sive— unpretentious,  yet  noble  ana  grand. 
It  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  the  character  of 
him  wdio  planned  and  built  it;  and  if  the 
old  masters  \\ith  the  brush  and  the  chisel 
revealed  their  character  by  their  works, 
not  less  is  it  true  that  when  men  pa.ss  this 
building  they  will  see  in  it  a  revelation  of 
the  character  of  the  noble  man  who  made  it 
an  expres.sion  of  a  kind  and  generous 
heart.  As  a  meinber  and  President  of  the 
School  Board  for  years;  as  a  promoter  of  the 
Village  Improvement  Society  and  in  other 
ways  he  showed  his  interest  in  everything 
that  ten.ded  towards  advancement  and 
progress. 

But  Prof.  Thompson  was  a  great  help 
to  this  connnimity  in  another  direction — the 
example  that  he  placed  before  men  of  a 
kind  and  unselfi.sh  life  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  but 
two  classes  in  this  world,  "tho.se  who  lean 
and  those  who  lift."    He  was  indeed  one 
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of  those  who  lifted.  His  ear  listened  to 
every  cry  for  help  and  to  every  tale  of  woe, 
and  when  it  lay  in  his  power  assistance  was 
granted.  His  acts  of  kindness  were  as 
modest  as  the  man  himself,  the  left  hand 
not  knowing  what  the  right  hand  did — and 
when  the  end  came  to  him,  manv  a  soul 
could  look  down  into  its  depths  and  .say  as  a 
tear  of  sorrow  fell,  a  friend  is  gone,  he 
was  a  helper  to  me  in  my  time  of  need. 
This  is  what  makes  men  and  women  to  be 
mis.sed  in  the  community ;  for  in  the  exercise 
of  this  spirit  they  have  helped  the  world  as 
they  could  in  no  other  way.  It  is  such  a 
spirit  as  this  that  makes  life  a  blessing  and 
forms  a  jnore  enduring  monument  than 
any  sculptured  pile  or  moulded  form.  And  so 
while  this  community  will  always  honor  the 
name  and  respect  the  memory  of  their  bene- 
factor who  now  sleeps,  for  those  plans  and 
achievements  whicli  have  tended  to  beautify 
and  improve  their  beautiful  village:  it  will 
honor  the  one  and  respect  the  other  not  the 
less  but  rather  the  more  for  the  kindness  of 
heart  and  the  interest  in  humanity  he  mani- 
fested, in  assisting  the  needy,  helping  the 
struggling,  in  imit-^tion  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good. 

A  Student's  Estimate. 

BY   KEV.    J.    I).  B.VRR. 

The  most  valuable  possession  the  col- 
lege student  carries  away  with  him  on  grad- 
uation day  is  not  knowledge.  The  facts  of 
science,  literature  and  philo.soijhy  are  only 
tools,  or  the  intellectual  coin  with  which  he 
begins  business.  Like  the  liegiuner  along 
other  lines,  the  college  graduate  is  apt  to  put 
too  much  store  by  these.  Is  it  not  the  expe- 
rience of  the  majority  of  students  that  the 
farther  the  years  push  back  their  own  grad- 
uation into  the  past,  the  fartb.er  tliev  get 


away  from  the  early  impression  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  this  or  that  part  of  their 
college  life?  Then  otlier  things  begin  to 
loom  up  as  the  real  contributors  to  intellect- 
ual or  .spiritual  life.  Contact  with  the 
world  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  most 
\  alued  inheritance  the  teacher  can  bestow 
on  his  pupil  is  the  impress  of  his  life. 
Facts  become  obsolete,  but  character  never. 
Facts  are  illusive,  but  the  impress  of  a  life 
.shadows  us.  Well  is  it  for  the  student  if 
in  after  life  the  memories  of  college  days 
bring  up  to  our  vision  tne  image  of  a  man 
or  woman  of  noble  character.  We  may  not 
know  that  we  have  been  under  the  .shadow 
of  a  great  life  until  we  are  farther  removed 
from  it.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  reported  to  have 
said  recently,  "Aside  from  my  own  home 
training,  I  regard  the  most  salient  influence 
of  my  life  as  coming  from  my  fortunate 
as.sociation  with  the  late  President  Julius 
Seelye  at  the  time  that  I  was  a  student. 
His  was  a  strong,  rich  nature,  and — well, 
he  left  his  impress  ujion  me,  that's  all  there 
is  to  it."  It  is  the  small  college  rather 
than  the  university  that  exerci.ses  this  in- 
fluence. 

Our  own    Westminster  has  not  been 

behind-hand    in    the    possession  of  such 
« 

teacher.s — men  and  women  who  be- 
longed to  the  true  nobility  of  character. 
This  memorial  number  is  evidence  that 
Prof.  Thompson  belonged  to  this  class  of 
teachers.  Po.s,se.ssed  of  a  strong  i)ersonal- 
ity,  the  residium  of  his  life  influence  on 
students  cannot  be  .summed  up  till  the  lives 
influenced  have  closed  their  records.  In 
the  minds  of  all  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  Westminster  during  the  time  of  his 
connection  with  it.  Prof  Thomp.son  will 
always  loon.i  up  a  conspicuous  figure. 

We  lea\-e  it  to  others  to  give  due  re- 
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coj^iiitioii  to  Prof.  Thompson's  work  from 
other  standing  points.  As  supplementary 
to  what  others  may  say,  a  few  words  from 
the  students  prospective  ma}^  not  be  amiss. 
There  were  certain  characteristics  in 
Prof.  Thomp.son  as  a  teacher  tliat  all  of  us 
who  were  students  under  him  will  recog- 
nize as  marked.. 

Was  not  friendliness  one  or  the.se 
characteristics?  This  may  not  be  esteemed 
as  an  e.ssential  in  the  repertoire  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  teacher,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  should  be.  There  is  one  student  at  least 
who  has  not  forgotten  the  impression  of 
friendliness  which  his  first  contact  with 
Prof.  Thompson  produced.  He  came  from 
a  school  where  professors  were  distant  and 
only  half-approachable.  The  experience 
of  the  reverse  was  to  say  the  least  an  agree- 
able surprise.  There  was  not  a  friendliness 
of  the  class-room  and  another  for  the  street, 
l)ut  the  same  always.  No  hour  was  so 
bu.sy,  no  work  so  pre.ssnig  that  a  student 
frotind  him  inacce.ssable.  A  passing  greet- 
ing was  never  omitted.  Was  an  honest 
doubt  expressed,  all  work  stood  still  till  the 
personal  word  made  all  clear.  Was  the  life 
path  of  the  .student  .shadowed  by  uncer- 
tainty, he  was  offered  helpful  advice  and 
assistance.  As  a  teacher  Prof.  Thompson 
was  never  forgetful  of  one  essential  in  the 
step  toward  influencing  his  pupils.  By 
friendliness  he  bridged  any  distance  that  a 
student  might  feel  in  his  presence.  Like 
George  McDonald,  he  felt  he  had  not  ful- 
filled every  duty  until  he  had  fulfilled  the 
duty  of  being  plea.sant. 

May  we  not  say  that  his  candor  was 
another  of  these  characteristics?  Many  a 
student  comes  to  the  collage  from  a  narrow 
intellecturd  environment.     There  are  intel- 


lectual trammels  that  he  needs  to  be  rid 
of  before  he  can  grow  intellectually.  If  a 
student  is  not  freed  from  these  when  his 
real  thinking  life  opens,  he  may  go  thro' 
life  halting.  What  he  needs  to  be  shown 
is  that  truth  is  many-.sided.  He  needs  the 
contact  with  a  mind  that  has  large  and 
broad  views  of  truth.  Prof.  Thompson 
stood  for  an  independence  in  thought  that, 
far  from  being  antagonistic  to,  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  truest  con.servatism.  He 
taught  the  student  to  respect  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  led  to  see  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  honest  doubt.  Prof.  Thomp.son 
loved  truth.  He  esteemed  no  sacrifice  too 
great  on  his  part  to  arouse  within  his  stu- 
dents the  same  love.  The  slightest  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  a  student  t'^  be  in- 
tellectually himself  or  herself  met  from 
him  instant  recognition.  "I  know  not 
what  I  may  seem  to  others,  but  to  myself  I 
seem  to  be  a  child  playing  on  the  seashore 
and  picking  up  now  and  then  a  pebble  or 
shell  that  was  a  little  brighter  than  others, 
while  the  whole  ocean  of  the  truth  lay  un- 
discovered before  me."  As  a  teacher, 
Prof.  Thompson  seemed  to  pos.sess  the  same 
spirit  as  that  voiced  by  the  great  Newton  in 
the.se  words. 

Another  thing  that  left  its  impress  on 
his  pupils  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Prof. 
Thompson.  His  life  is  a  standing  example 
of  the  power  of  enthusiasm.  There  was 
no  phase  of  his  work  into  which  this  did 
not  enter.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  anything  to 
his  pupils,  he  must  be  enthu.siastic.  In  the 
presence  of  Prof.  Thompson  there  was  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  student  to  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  the  task  before  him. 
He  valued  enthusiasm  and  its  least  mani- 
festation   elicited  his   heartiest  approval. 
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We  hear  iniich  nowadaj-s  about  "an  enthus- 
iasm for  humanity."  Prof  Tliomj^soa  took 
time  by  the  forelock.  In  servino-  "his  own 
generation"  he  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to 
take  direction  toward  the  risins^  jjeneration 
of  humanity.  He  loved  vouti'^"  people. 
He  was  one  among  them  because  of  his 
enthusiasm.  He  was  not  at  his  best  except 
in  their  presence. 

Another  feature  we  love  to  dwell  upon 
was  his  hatred  of  everything  that  -was 
untrue.  He  abhorred  falsity.  The 
student  that  once  forfeited  his  confidence, 
found  it  could  only  be  won  back  b\  a 
frankness  commensurate  with  liis  misde- 
meanor. Honesty  was  always  aljove  par  in 
his  .sight.  Perhaps  he  assumed  its  exist- 
ence .sometimes  where  it  was  not.  But  tliis 
is  a  weakness  natural  to  arise  in  the  ca.se  of 
one  who  loved  manhood  and  womanhood  so 
thoroughly.  All  this  be!  ng  .so  there  was  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  student  in  liis  pres- 
ence to  be  what  he  ought  to  be.  If  stu- 
dents went  out  from  him  with  their  sense  of 
lionor  unaroused,  it  was  becau.sc  it  was  a 
minus  (juantity  in  their  make-up. 

To  the  writer,  Prof.  Thompson's  relig- 
ious views  were  singularly  interesting.  No 
doubt  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  with  him 
religion  was  a  genuine  possession — deep 
and  true.  He  exemplified  to  an  unusual 
degree  tlie  child-like  spirit  in  religion.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  be  religious  in  the  j^res- 
ence  of  young  lives.  There  was  no  strain- 
ing after  tlie  tenets  of  faith.  Morbidness 
was  foreign  to  him.  Cant  he  could  not 
abide.  He  never  was  led  .so  far  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  line  of  truth  tliat  lie  did 
not  come  back  with  his  reverence  for  God 
increa.sed.  The  writer  recalls  tlie  remark 
of  a  student  in  regard  to  Prof.  Thoni]>son's 
prayers.     '  I   like  to  liear  Prof.  Tliompson 


pray.  He  prays  like  a  child."  The  nat- 
uralness of  his  religious  life  was  .seen  in  liis 
view^sof  the  future,  as  shown,  ina  recitation 
in  astronomy  when  he  spoke  to  us  of  the  prob- 
al)ility  as  it  .seemed  to  him  of  our  continu- 
ing activities  in  the  otlier  world  along  the 
line  for  which  we  showed  aptitude  liere. 

All  this  and  more  he  was  to  us.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  that  he  silcntl\-  influenced 
us  for  the  highest  and  best?  Tha^  he  called 
out  of  us  all  that  was  noblest  in  u.s?  We 
shall  not  .soon  forget  him.  To  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  his  pupils,  he  will 
ever  be  an  inspiration  to  keep  up  the  ambi- 
tion of  life.  At  63  he  had  .seen  .so  much 
of  life's  possibilities  and  of  the  beautiful 
things  in  God's  world,  that  he  longed  to 
begin  over  again.  W'e  believe  he  has  be- 
gun over  again  in  a  brighter  world  and 
under  a  more  perfect  environment.  Let  us 
think  of  him  as  there  bearing  fruit  unto 
perfection. 

Prof.  Thompson's  Service  as  an  Educator. 

1?V   PKOK.   W'.    H.  WILSOX. 

To  ha\-e  enjoyed  in  any  degree  the 
companionship  of  a  strong  and  pure  n;an, 
to  have  shared  life's  experiences  with  a 
master  spirit,  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
privileges  of  any  life.  Am  I  not  right  in 
believing  that  there  are  here  present  today 
many  who  feel  with  me  that  one  of  the 
blessings  of  our  lives  has  I^een  to  know 
Prof.  S.  R.  Tl'.ompson  and  to  enjoy  his 
friendship^"  We  Dvize  the  sad  privilege  of 
gathering  this  quiet  November  afternoon  to 
join  in  this  final  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Alas  that  we  .should  l)e  called  to  share  this 
sorrow  .so  .'^oon ! 

Has  this  noble  brain  ceased  to  devi.se 
and  suggest,  this  strong  warm  heart  ceased 
to  throb?    Au'l  must  we  go  on,  as  we  may. 
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witl-oi'.t  the  pleasant  companionship,  the 
!.;o.)d  counsel,  the  needful  help  which 
through  all  these  years  we  have  had  in  him? 
We  were  not  prepared  to  spare  him  yet. 

Tliis  present  dut}' of  mine  I  count  one 
of  the  most  precious,  though  the  saddest  that 
has  ever  fallen  to  ma  to  perform.  How 
can  I  discharge  i:  as  I  wish?  It  would  be 
easv  to  speak  many  words  in  praise  of  the 
man  in  wliom  for  thirty  years  I  have  been 
finding  qualities  to  admire  and  wiiom  I  es- 
teem as  I  esteem  ha;d]yany  other  man,  but 
knowing  his  genuine,  noble  and  modest  na- 
ture you  know  that  I  must  not  speak  words 
here  that  might  sound  like  adulation.  And 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  my  estimate 
of  his  character  and  abilities.  You  have 
seen  him  and  known  him  for  yourselves. 
He  has  lived  and  labored  an.d  died  in  your 
midst.  His  worth  and  influence  have  gone 
forth  amongst  you.  How  should  I  make 
tlicm  known  to  you? 

But  you  hive  had  him  here  in  the  com- 
miniitv  and  in  the  college  only  during  his 
later  and  riper  years.  You  have  been 
highly  favored  in  this.  You  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  accumulations  of  his  fruitful  life. 
The  acc[usition.s  of  his  earlier  years,  the 
products  of  an  exceptionally  wide  and  rich 
experience  and  a  matured  and  finel}'  dis- 
ciplined mind  he  brought  to  you  and  spent 
them  here.  I  know  how  he  lo\-ed  his  home 
among  vou.  It  was  restful  and  peaceful 
he.e  and  he  had  had  his  .share  of  knocking 
about  the  world.  His  deepest  sorro>v  came 
to  him  here  but  here  also  in  his  work  in  the 
college  he  found  a  certain  consolation  and  a 
sweet  satisfaction  such  as  I  suppose  few 
men  ever  attain. 

You  have  not  known  him  as  well  in  his 
more  vigorous  middle  life.  The  strength 
and  vigo'-  of  his  mind  and  his  remarkable 


energy  wdiile  he  was  on  the  up  grade  of  life, 
you  have  not  seen  here  as  we  have  who  were 
with  him  during  those  years.  You  have 
not  seen  him  in  his  most  strenuous  conflicts 
with  the  world  nor  in  his  most  signal  tri- 
umps.  I  like  to  remember  him  especially 
as  he  looked  and  acted,  as  he  strode  and 
spoke  and  planned  and  wrought  in  tho.'-e 
days  of  his  power.  His  very  attitude  and  gait 
expre.ssed  the  rare  energy  of  his  nature. 

So  I  shall  refer  only  to  this  middle 
period  of  his  life. 

He  left  Westminster  College  in  i860  to 
become  superintendent  of  .schools  in  Craw- 
ford county.  You  can  to  this  day  learn  of 
his  .services  in  that  position  by  making  in- 
quiry of  old  residents  i:i  any  part  of  that 
county.  In  1865  he  was  invited  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Elinboro  as  vice-principal 
and  teacher  of  natural  science. 

In  this  position  he  revealed  the  strong 
qualities  wdiich  chiracterized  him  as  a 
teacher  and  he  soon  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  associate  teachers,  of  the 
best  students  and  of  the  community.  ^  He 
also  became  known  to  the  prominent  public 
school  men  of  the  state  and  was  cordialh' 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly  able 
and  progressive  among  them.  As  early  as 
1867  he  was  strongly  recommended  from 
the  Western  part  of  the  state  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  Superintendency. 

From  Edir.boro  in  1867  he  went  to 
Prjttsville,  Pa.,  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
public  high  .school  in  that  city.  He  had 
been  in  Pottsville  but  a  few  months  when 
he  was  called  to  West  Virginia  to  organize 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Marshall  College 
in  Cabell  county,  wdiere  Huntingtoti  now  is. 
This  noble  piece  of  work  occupied  him  from 
iS68  till  1 87 1,  wdien  on  account  of  failing 
health  he  resigned  it  into  other  hands  and 
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removed  to  Nebraska  intending  to  engage 
for  a  time  at  least,  if  not  permanently  in 
some  out-of-door  occupation.  He  purchas- 
ed a  farm  near  Lincoln  and  began  improv- 
ing it,  but  before  many  months  had  j^assed 
he  was  chosen  to  organize  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  State  University.  The  work 
was  congenial  to  him  and  he  felt  that  his 
health  was  returning  so  lie  became  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  filled  the  position  until  1876.  He  then 
resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Peru.  After  one 
year's  service  in  this  position  he  was  elected 
vState  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  was  re-elected  in  1879  and  after  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  he  was  Sup;rinten- 
dent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  he 
resumed  the  profe.s.sorship  of  Agriculture  in 
the  State  University  remaining  in  the  posi- 
tion mitil  1884  when  he  came  to  Westmin- 
ster College  as  Professor  of  Physics. 

This  period  of  twenty -four  years  was 
one  of  great  opportunity  for  him  of  very 
great  activity  and  one  of  very  considerable 
influence  and  accompli.shnient.  It  was 
spent  in  the  work  of  public  education.  An 
account  of  his  work  in  each  of  these  several 
fields  ought  to  be  written.  In  every  one  of 
tliem  important  results  were  accoinplished 
l)v  him.  In  West  Virginia  his  woik  was 
particularly  interesting  and  ii.seful.  It  was 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  Die 
Union  and  in  West  \'irginia  tliis  was  a  kind 
of  rena.scence.  New  industries  and  new 
in.stitutions  were  established  and  a  broader 
and  more  vigorous  life  for  young  men  and 
young  women  ha;l  begun  to  l)e  realized. 
The  students  gathered  at  Marshall  College 
those  years  included  a  considerable  ninni)er 
who  had  served  in  the  armies,  some  on  one 
side  and  .soiae  on  the  other.     Most  of  them 


had  felt  sharply  in  their  homes,  .some  of 
them  in  their  persons,  the  elects  of  the 
civil  war.  They  felt  that  a  new  life  was 
beginning  for  them  and  for  their  state. 
They  were  greatly  in  earnest  to  become 
fitted  to  do  .service  in  educaticMial  or  .some 
other  constructive  work.  They  found  in 
Prof.  Thomp,son  and  his  associates  not  only 
lielp  but  sympathy  and  example  and  that 
influence  which  produces  aspiration  and 
practical  results  in  new  activity.  Some  of 
them  have  become  prominent  and  influen- 
tial in  t lie  .state  and  .some  of  them  el.sewhere. 
They  hold  his  name  in  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  and  as  the  word  '  he 
has  gone,"  passes  round  there  will  be  .sad- 
ness in  many  homes  of  those  who  were  his 
students  at  Marshall. 

Much  more  deserves  to  be  .said  of  his 
work  in  Nebraska  where  he  was  among  the 
most  influential  of  tho.se  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  was  as  a  represen- 
tative educator  in  Nebraska  that  Prof. 
Thomp.son  became  recognized  as  an  able 
and  influential  educational  leader  in  the  na- 
tion. He  was  among  the  mo.st  active  and 
progressive  of  the  promotors  of  reform  in 
metiiods  of  teaching,  and  of  .'School  admin- 
i.stration,  who  in  the  period  preceeding  the 
present  period,  introduced  tho.se  im])ortant 
improvements  that  are  now  finding  tlieir 
development  and  general  adoption. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  industrial 
and  manual  training  in  the  schools,  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  and  Industrial  lulucation  of  the 
National  P>lucational  Association,  and  as 
its  secretary  through  several  years,  bore  the 
chief  burden  of  carrying  the  department 
forward  to  sncces.sful  establisliment.  His 
contributions   to  the  earlier  discussion  of 
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this  important  movement  in  agricultural 
and  educational  journals  were  valuable  and 
not  without  effect. 

But  his  advocacy  of  reforms  was  not 
centered  upon  one  or  two  matters.  He 
sought  to  promote  all  reforms  to  .secure  bet- 
ter work,  more  adequate  means,  more  sub- 
stantial lesults,  more  rational  and  efficent 
methods  in  all  lines.  He  urged  attention 
to  iihj'sical  education  as  the  basis  for  all 
higher  possibilities,  to  the  study  of  nature 
as  the  source  of  primary  ideas  and  the  op- 
posite means  of  awakening  and  directing 
mental  activity,  to  the  stud}'  of  history  and 
hterature  and  art,  and  language  and  mathe- 
matics, each  with  an  intelligent  purpose  and 
under  the  in.spiring  guidance  of  an  appreci- 
ative and  skillful  teacher.  It  was  however, 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher  him.self  that  he 
was  most  efficient  in  promoting  educational 
in-.provements.  The  impulses  which  he 
has  communicated  to  many  in  his  clas.ses, 
the  suggestions  which  his  own  .spirit  and 
methods  have  furnished  some  of  his  many 
.students  have  propagated  themselves  and 
must  continue  to  multiply  in  all  directions. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
man — Professor  Thompson — as  I  knew  him 
in  those  3'ears,  I  would  .speak;  first  of  his 
industry,  .second  of  his  ver.satili'-y,  third  of 
his  progres.sivene.ss,  fourth  of  his  genial  good 
nature  and  fifth  of  liis  sincere,  earnest 
cliristian  .spirit.  I  have  nev'er  known  a 
more  industrious  man  nor  one  more  econom- 
ical of  time.  He  was  not  so  apparently  as 
bu.sy  as  many  others  but  he  had  rare  ability 
to  make  time  yield  results.  He  was  a  man 
of  many-.sided  interest  and  ability.  His 
mechanical  ingenuity  was  admirable;  his 
scientific  iiisighl  was  remarkable;  his  inter- 
ests in  art  and  history  was  more  than  com- 
mon; his  literary  taste  was  fine.    He  could 


take  interest  in  all  things  human  and  he 
held  in  reverence  all  things  divine. 

What  a  traveling  companion  he  was — 
for  those  who  could  keep  pace  with  him !  If 
you  were  in  search  of  recreation  m  the 
motmtains  or  by  the  lake  or  sea,  his  love  of 
nature  and  his  familiarity  with  her  would 
furnish  refreshing  occupation  for  yoti  both. 
If  you  were  on  business  to  the  country  or 
the  city,  if  you  were  studjdng  schools  or 
industries,  or  vi-^'iting  museums  or  libraries 
or  attending  meetings  in  any  interest  his 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  you  would 
see,  and  his  generous  interest  and  sympa- 
thies would  greatlj'  enhance  your  enjoy- 
ment and  the  value  of  your  time.  He  was 
not  le.ss  companionable  at  home.  In  his 
own  home  where  music  and  pictures  abound- 
ed a  merry  hour  never  lacked  his  cordial 
participation  if  he  were  present. 

Concerning  that  which  is  e.s,sentially 
greatest  in  a  man.  Christian  character,  no 
one  who  knew  him  at  all,  needs  any  testi- 
mony. His  genuineness  was  evident.  But 
during  this  middle  period  of  his  life  his 
integrity,  as  well  as  his  ability,  was  tested 
in  public  service  and  in  political  contests  in 
tne  West.  He  had  opponents  and  .some  of 
them  were  maL'  ious  but  no  shadow  ever 
rested  upon  his  reputation. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  aua  .simple 
piety.  Consistency  and  constancy  charac- 
terized his  religious  life.  His  religion  was 
not  something  apart  from  his  life.  It  per- 
meated and  regulated  and  sustained  his 
every-day  activities.  Certainly  his  religion 
was  never  displayed  no  was  it  ever  con- 
cealed. 

Professor  Thompson  was  a  successful 
man  in  that  he  was  able  to  use  the  world. 
He  learned  .science  and  art  and  hi.story  and 
literature  and  he  was  able  to  use  them. 
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They  were  at  his  service  for  his  own  up- 
building and  for  his  usefuhiess.  He  was  a 
useful  man  in  that  he  applied  his  know- 
ledge and  power  to  improve  the  world. 
His  great  energy  was  always  ex:p2nded  con- 
structively. He  criticised  sparingly  and 
sympathetically  and  always  with  the  view 
to  helpfulness. 

It  may  .said  of  him,  I  believe,  that  he 
never  shrank  from  a  public  duty  and  that 
he  never  sought  public  recognition  or  favor 
for  himself.  He  was  an  hone.st  Christ  like 
man. 

Providence.  R.  I. 


Funeral  Services. 

The  funeral  services  of  Professor  S.  R. 
Thompson  were  held  in  the  Second  United 
Presbyterian  church,  Monday,  November 
2nd,  at  2  p.  M.  Dr.  E.  N.  McElree,  pastor 
of  the  vSecond  Church,  of  which  Profe.s.sor 
Thompson  was  a  member,  conducted  the 
.services.  After  the  choir  had  sung  the 
Si.st  P.salm,  Rev.  D.  A.  McClenahan,  D. 
D. ,  of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary, 
read  .several  passages  of  Scripture.  Rev. 
John  S.  McKee,  D.  D.,  of  Butler,  led  in 
l>rayer  and,  after  the  singing  of  the  1431'd 
Psalm.  Dr.  McP^lree  made  a  short  address 
from  the  text,  'Our  frie-nd  La/.irus  .sleep- 
cth,"  closing  his  remarks  witli  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  character  <if  tiie  deceas.-d. 
Dr.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  College, 
spoke  of  the  independe  loe.  progressiveiiess, 
versatility  and  Christian  spirit  with  which 
Profes,sor  Thomp.son  perfcmed  his  work  as 
a  teacher.  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  of 
Allegheny,  representing  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  attested  the  fact  that  a 
place  had  been  made  vacant  in  the  college 
that  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill.  Pro- 


fe.ssor  McClenahan,  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  .spoke  of  Profe.ssor  Thompson's 
influence  for  good  on  the  young  men  who 
went  from  Westminster  to  the  ministry. 
At  one  time  in  his  life  Prof.  Thomp.son  was 
a.s.sociated  with  Prof.  W.  li,.  Wilson,  of 
Rhode  Island  vState  Normal  School,  who 
said  that  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  and  come  in  contact  with  such  a 
master  spirit.  Rev.  Dr.  Mehard,  a  fellow 
student,  Rev.  Dr.  Gra.s.sie,  a  former  pastor, 
and  Rev.  J.  D.  Barr,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent under  Prof.  Thomp.son,  all  .spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  professor  as  they  had  known 
him  in  their  different  relations  to  him.  All 
were  of  one  mind  in  praising  his  true  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  free  from  all  cant  and 
had  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dents. After  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  tho.se  present  of  viewing  the  remains, 
the  body  was  taken  to  Fair  Oaks  cemetery 
for  interment. 


Extracts  From  Letters. 

Many  letters  were  received,  on  the 
death  of  Profe.s.sor  Thompson,  by  his  wife. 
They  express  the  love,  the  appreciation;  the 
sorrow  and  the  sympathy  of  tho.se  wliom 
his  death  touched  nearly.  Thev  are  from 
the  young  and  from  the  old,  from  students 
and  from  co-workers,  and  from  near  and 
from  distant  places.  A  very  few  of  the.se 
letters,  and  extracts  from  some  others, 
which  see;n  fitting  to  this  memorial  num- 
ber, are  selected  for  publication, 
rrom  Hon.  Sain'l  S.  Meliiird,  .\Iuml>er  of  the  Bo.ird 
of  Trustee-,  of  Westminster  College. 

■\-  "I  i^eg  to  express  my  deep  sorrtjw 
for  the  loss  of  such  a  noble,  u.seful  man.  The 
death  of  Profes.sor  Thompson  will  be  widely 
felt  and   deeply  lamented.  Westminster 
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College  has  never  had  a  truer  friend.  Her 
interests  always  seemed  upper-most  in  his 
thoughts,  and  her  prosperity  was  certainly 
one  of  his  dearest  wishes.  It  can  well  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  faithful  and  effi- 
cient in  every  department  of  life's  duties." 
From  Dr.  J.  G.  Teinpleton,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Westminster  College. 

*  *  *  "I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  miss 
him  much,  as  he  was  the  mo.st  intimate 
friend  lever  hadout.side  of  my  own  family, 
and  I  feel  that  the  place  he  held  in  my  es- 
teem will  remain  vacant."  *  ^' 

From  Uev.  Dr.  K.  M.  Hiisell,  PiUsburg. 

*  t-  *  "My  sorrow  was  both  for  your 
loneliness  and  for  the  loss  that  has  come  to 
the  church  through  his  going.  Many  of  us 
have  deeply  appreciated  his  liberality  and 
his  earnest  work,  and  feel  that  much  that 
pertains  to  the  success  of  the  College  will 
abide  as  a  memento  to  his  memory."  *  *  * 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  H.  H.innn,  Monmouth,  III. 

*  *  *  "And  what  will  the  College  do 
without  him?  No  one  did  more  for  it.  or  bet- 
ter work  while  living,  and,  being  dead,  his 
work  will  yet  go  on.  He  was  an  educator, 
enthu.siasticall}'  and  intelligently  devoted  to 
his  calling,  beloved  by  his  pupils,  trusted 
by  his  fellow-professors  and  admired  by  all 
the  patrons  of  the  school;  and  who  can  take 
his  plac^  will  be  a  question  hard  to  settle. 
As  a  fellow  student  of  the  long  ago,  I  wish 
to  make  record  of  my  love  for  him,  which 
has  never  been  interrupted  in  the  forty 
years  that  have  gone  since  we  were  students 
together;  and  I  know  of  no  student,  of 
those  early  days,  who  has  done  better  work 
for  humanity  than  he  whom  we  mourn  to- 
day. 'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  .ser- 
vant,' will  be  said  of  him  by  everyone  who 
knew  him;  and  I  am  confident  will  be  .said 


to  him  by  his  Master  and  Lord."  *  *  * 
From  Dr.  J.  B.  MeMicliael,  Pres.  Monmouth  College. 

*  *  *  "Forty  years  ago  this  autumn, 
i8sf>,  he  and  I  roomed  together  in  Thos. 
Carpenter's  liou.se,  I  think  not  far  from 
where  your  hou.se  now  stands.  He  was  a 
true  friend  and  befriended  me  when  strug- 
gling to  get  an  education.  He  was  then 
teaching  some  classes  in  mathematics,  but, 
catching  the  Western  fever,  went  west. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  recommended 
his  room-mate  to  take  his  place  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  he  was  chosen,  and  thus  the 
way  was  opened  up  to  work  his  way  to 
graduation.  I  have  always  felt  honored  in 
numbering  him  among  my  friends. "  °  °  ° 

From  Prof.  J.  \.  Swan,  Ph.  D.,  Monmouth. 

°  °  °  "If  I  could  do  so,  I  would  go 
on  to  the  funeral,  for  I  think  I  have  had  no 
friend  who  was  a  better  friend  or  a  more 
helpful  friend  than  was  Professor  Thomp- 
son to  me.  I  can  veil  remember  his  advice 
to  me  when  I  began  college  teaching,  and. 
acting  on  that  advice,  I  have  had  whatever 
success  I  have  had  as  a  teacher.  My  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Duffield,  who  is  in  Penn'a., 
may  be  able  to  be  there  on  Monday.  I 
have  sent  to  him  to  go,  if  po.ssible,  to  re- 
present me  at  the  grave  of  my  teacher,  co- 
worker, and  dear  friend."  °  °  ° 

The  foregoing  extracts  breathe  the 
sentiments  of  some  whose  names  are  famil- 
iarly spoken,  and  with  loving  reverence,  in 
Westminster  College.  In  the  wide  educa- 
tional fiel:l  there  are  nian\-  others  to  whom 
the  death  of  Profes,sor  Thompson  has 
brought  a  sudden  .sense  of  a  great  lo.ss. 
vSome  words  from  their  letters  follow. 

From   Hon.    A.  K.  Ciowdy,    Lincoln,    Neb.  Ex-State 
Superintendant. 
°  °  °  "I  always  felt  the  in.spiration 
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whicli  comes  to  an  ambitious,  j-oiiii.^  man 
from  one,  who,  older  in  years  and  riper  in 
experience  was  always  ready  to  encourage 
and  commend."  °  °  ° 

From  Piof.  J.  C.  (lilcliiisl.  now  of  Iowa. 

°  °  °  "I  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
many  others,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  that  combined  great  magnanimity  and 
unaffected  simplicity  of  manner."  

From  Dr.  Emerson  E.  W  hite,  Colnmbiis,  Ohio. 

-  -  -  "I  have  just  heard  of  the  deatL 
of  your  noble  husband:  and  beg  3'ou  to  ac- 
cept my  heart-felt  sympathy.  I  have 
known  Professor  Thompson  for  over  twenty 
years  and  have  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
not  only  as  an  educator,  but  as  a  man  and  a 
friend.  His  efficient  administration  of  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Nebraska,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
Country,  and  he  was  awarded  a  prominent 
place  in  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
P^ducation,  and,  if  my  memory'  serves  me, 
he  was  fo'-  .several  \'ears  its  Secretary.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education — an  evidence 
of  liis  high  standing  in  the  Nat'onal  A.ssoci- 
ation:  and  he  attended  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Cour.til,  held  in  Atlanti, 
Cia.,  in  i8<Si. 

Profes,«or  Thompson  was  r.ot  a  seeker 
of  preferment  or  place,  but  he  filled  every 
position  to  which  he  was  called,  with  unwa- 
vering fidelity.  He  disliked  pretence  and 
sham,  but  was  quick  to  recognize  and  to 
know  true  worth  and  manliness.  In  his 
death  the  teachers'  jirofession  has  lo.st  a 
worthy  representative,  and  the  cau.se  of  edu- 
cational reform  an  able  and  efficient  ])romot- 


er.  He  was,  in  a  sentence,  a  true  and 
manh'  man,  and  he  leaves  the  world  better 
for  his  living  in  it. 

Accept,  dear  madam,  the.se  poor  words 
as  the  expression  of  my  esteem  for  one  who 
honored  me  with  his  friend.ship." 
Tcle>;ram    from    Dr.    \\m.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  was  a  pillar  of 
strength,  and  the  National  Educational  As- 
.sociation  and  higher  education  will  mourn 
in  his  death,  the  loss  of  an  excellent  and 
wi.se  teacher. 


F'rom  his  friends,  from  the  young  and 
from  those  who  have  been  under  the  per- 
.sonal  instruction  and  influence  of  Profe.s.sor 
Thompson,  come  many  words  of  tongue  and 
pen,  of  love  and  gratitude,  of  unstinted 
tribute  to  his  attainments,  to  his  worth,  to 
his  helpfulness,  to  his  generosity.  Born 
with  a  most  wonderful  love  of  nature  and 
with  the  God-given  gift  to  enter  into  closest 
communion  with  her,  in  her  marvelous  and 
manifold  ways,  he  was  still,  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  education  and  culture,  thoroughly 
self-made.  Not  oidy  did  he  ri.se  through 
his  genius  and  his  assiduity  alone,  to  the 
position  of  usefulness  row  left  vacant,  but 
many  and  many  are  the  young  people  who 
also  have  ris^n  througii  hi.=  helping  hand, 
and  who.se  hearts  and  words  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  grateful  love.  F'ollowing, 
are  short  extract.^  from  a  few  of  such 
letters. 

"Thf  years  spent  under  his  instruction 
both  in  college  and  in  the  vSalibath  morning 
Bible  cla.ss,  have  blessed  my  life  more  than 
I  can  as  yet  fully  realize." 

"I  shall  never  cease  to  be  thankfid  to 
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God  that  I  was  permitted  to  be  under  his 
influence  and  instructed  by  him." 

''The  many  lessons  that  he  tauo^ht, 
the  grand  sentiments  that  he  uttered  and 
the  holy  deeds  of  generosity  b}'  which  he 
was  characterized   still  survives  him." 

"Of  all  the  men  who  have  been  my 
teachers,  I  have  been  wont  to  place  your 
hu.sl)and  at  the  head." 

We  heard  to-day  of  yours  and  ours  and 
the  world's  loss,  ljut  of  Mary's  and  Profes- 
sor's gain.  I  do  not  want  to  intrude,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  love  him,  and 
how  he  has  helped  us  and  that  our  hearts 
ache  for  you  this  night  One  such  as  he 
was  and  is  and  ever  shall  be,  cannot  die. 
His  work  cannot  cease.  As  long  as  one  of 
his  students  is  left  or  one  of  their  pupils  is 
left,  his  work  goes  on.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  understand  your  grief,  but  up  to 
the  measure  of  my  soul,  I  am  sad  with 
you. ' ' 

"Our  old  teacher  and  esteemed  friend 
held  his  own  place  in  our  hearts,  and  he 
will  continue  to  be  cherished  there;  we 
loved  him;  we  mourn  with  you.  I  speak 
for  the  Westminster  boys." 

"As  a  pupil  of  his,  I  have  always  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  him, 
and  I  assure  you  that  none  of  us  who  have 
any  admiration  for  what  is  truly  noble  and 
sublime  in  human  character,  could  help 
receiv'ing  the  greatest  benefit  from  both  his 
instruction  and  his  example.  He  always 
seemed  to  us  an  ideal  toward  which  we 
should  continually  strive;  and  thus,  altho' 
he  is  gone,  yet  his  influence  still  remains 
and  he  continues  to  live  in  the  thoughts 
and  in  the  character.';  of  all  of  us,  his 
pupils. 

"To  our  hearts  came  a  keen  sen.se  of 
IO.SS  ye.sterday  when  we  learned  of  your  sor- 


row and  that  the  kind  husband,  the  faith- 
ful friend;  the  loyal  citizen  had  gone 
home." 

"I  think  I  shall  always  be  a  better 
woman  and  a  better  mother,  because  of  his 
influence.  Hundreds  of  other  .students 
live  to  call  him  blessed." 

These  few  extracts  suffice  to  .show  how 
into  many  another  life  has  entered  the  life 
of  Professor  Thomp.son,  in  its  wide  spread- 
ing sympathies  and  activities.  This  truth 
was  felt  by  his  trusted  old  friend  and  pa.stor. 
Rev.  Wm.  Grassie,  when  he  wrote  the  few 
but  meaning  words, 

'■We  are  with  you  in  nni  licarls  for  the  trial  tluU  is  ni)on 
.veil. 

May  the  siipporliiix  arms  be  about  yoM." 

Then,  too,  in  the  teise  expres.sion  of 
his  heart  at  the  burial  service:  "I  thank 
God  for  making  such  men  as  Profes.sor 
Thompson. ' ' 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  A.  M. 

1  From  the  Momuoulh  College  flourier.i 

In  the  death  of  S.  R.  Thompson,  A. 
M. ,  professor  of  physics,  Westminster  col- 
lege has  lost  one  its  most  gifted  and  beloved 
professors,  and  the  cause  of  education  one 
of  its  ablest  representatives.  He  was  a  true 
man,  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  an  edu- 
cator of  high  .standing  and  experience.  It 
is  not  my  intention  in  these  few  lines  to 
give  an  analysis,  either  of  his  character  or 
of  his  life  work,  but  .since  his  life  and  mine 
touched  each  other  at  two  or  three  points 
in  the  last  forty  years,  the  aimouncement  of 
his  death  has  vividly  recalled  them,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  I  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
stranger  meddling  with  the  sacredness  of 
another's  sorrow,  should  I  gather  up  the.se 
scattered  leaves  of  memory  and  tenderly 
p'ace  them  upon  his  honored  grave.  This 
anil  nothing  more. 
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In  the  fall  of  '56  I  found  nivself  in 
New  Wilmington,  Pa,,  a  candidate  for  the 
sophomore  class  in  Westminster  college, 
and  succeeaing  in  this  regard,  began  to 
cast  about  for  a  nlace  to  board  and  room, 
and  was  soon  introduced  to  a  tall,  honest 
and  kindly  looking  student  by  the  name  of 
Sam  Thompson  who  was  looking  for  a  room- 
mate. We  then  and  there  entered  into  a 
mutual  agreement  upon  the  reciprocity 
which  I  know  resulted  in  benefit  to  me.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  high  minded  and  pure 
hearted  man,  an  excellent  student  and 
specially  gifted  in  the  line  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics.  He  was  inv^entive  and  de- 
lighted in  practical  experiments.  Dr.  D. 
H.  A.  McLain,  the  mathematical  professor, 
had  resigned,  and  Thompson  was  acting  as 
instructor  in  this  department,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  pursuing  most  of  the  studies 
in  the  regular  course.  Near  the  close  of 
the  term  he  got  a  notion  in  his  head,  wdiich 
was  to  me  a  strange  one  that  he  would  leave 
school,  go  to  Nebraska  and  operate  a  port- 
able saw-mill  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte. 
Nebraska  was  not  as  near  to  the  home  of 
civilization  then  as  the  delegate  to  the 
Omaha  institute  thinks  of  it  now.  And 
the  way  of  reaching  it  was  not  in  a  palace 
car.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  i.'^.t6,  and  in 
the  bloody  days  of  "tlie  Kansas  and  Neb- 
raska Bill."  Looking  at  it  from  a  boy's 
standpoint  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  I 
could  not  understand  why  he  should  leave 
such  a  position  as  he  had  and  undertake  an 
enterprise  in  wliich  I  could  see  neither  pro- 
fit nor  glory.  Results  showed,  however, 
that  he  could  see  things.  To  aid  him  in 
getting  reauy,  when  nothing  would  do  but 
go,  I  agreed  to  hear  his  classes  in  algebra 
and  geometry  for  a  few  days.  Those  days 
lengthened  out  into  more  than  one  year  and 


a  half  after  he  had  gone,  and  before  the 
authorities  could  prevail  on  Prof.  Mehard 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  long  suffering 
students. 

vSome  time  after  I  had  left  college  in 
'59,  Thompson  returned  and  graduated  in 
'63,  and  after  a  while  returne  1  lo  Nebraska 
where  he  was  eventually  elected  to  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  of  public  in.struc- 
tion  of  that  state,  which  he  filled  with  abil- 
ity and  distinction.  On  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  State  University  at  Lincoln. 
Years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  that  state 
and  took  occasion  to  look  up  my  old  friend 
and  ro'^m-mate.  I  found  him  true  to  life. 
He  was  one  of  those  characters  who  never 
change  let  him  occupy  whatever  position  he 
would.  After  cordial  greetings,  I  .said  lo 
him.  "Sam,  this  was  a  queer  place  to  co;:;e 
to  with  a  portable  saw-mill,  I  haven't  .seen 
timber  enough  in  the  state  to  feed  a  buzz- 
saw  for  a  week."  "O,''  .said  he.  "there  is 
none  now,  I  sawed  it  all  up."  Sawing  up 
Cottonwood  trees,  which  grew  along  the 
Platte,  to  furnish  lumber  to  build  the  shan- 
ties of  the  early  .settlers  of  the  state,  was 
the  way  he  made  himself  u.seful  and  thi 
place  where  he 

"  (Vas  liclii  iij  csli  1  iilioii. 
AccoiiiiiiK  as  he  lil  lnl  U]i  his  ii.xe 
Tliick  tret's  upon.  " 

That  was  the  character  of  the  man;  he 
".-.awed  wood"  and  kept  on  thinking  and 
doing  good. 

And  when  he  died,  "Devon"  men  car- 
ried vStephen  to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him." 


Rtsoliilions  Adiipled  liy  llic  SliHlen'.s  of  W  csliiiiiislei' 
Collect  on  the  Dcitli  ol  Piof.  S.  K.  Tliomi]s()ii. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  father  to  remove  from  our  juidst 
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our  esteemed  friend  and  teacher  Prof.  S.  R. 
Thompson,  and 

Whereas,  In  recognition  of  his  efficient 
work  in  behalf  of  our  college,  it  is  not  only 
fitting  but  proper  that  we,  the  students, 
place  on  record,  as  a  mark  of  our  apprecia- 
tion, the  following  resolutions;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  in  this  providence  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  said, 
"What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Prof. 
Thompson  every  stu.lent  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  counselor,  one  whose  godly  ex- 
ample has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  this  bereave- 
ment from  the  hand  of  God,  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  that  we  who  are  left  be- 
hind be  admonished  to  a  greater  diligence 
in  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  student  body, 
express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  that  we  do  earnestly 
pray  that  God,  by  His  grace  and  in  His  in- 
finite mercy,  may  sustain  them;  that  He 
may  sanctify  this  dispensation  of  His  prov- 
idence to  their  good,  and  may  they  meet, 
an  unbroken  family,   .around  the  throne  of 

c;od. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and 
publi-shed  in  the  United  Presbyterian,  Hol- 
e.'\n  and  New  Wilmington  Globe. 

^  Will  Stewart 

Elizabeth  Duncan 
(j.  A.  McDonald 


That  girl  you  left  behind  you  is  doubt- 
less all  right,  but  there  are  lots  just  as  nice 
liere  in  College. 


Prof.  Conner  with  .some  of  his  elocu- 
tion pupils  gave  a  pleasing  entertainment  in 
Chapel  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  27,  It 
consisted  of  recitations,  a  scene  from  Shake- 
.speare,  and  a  well  rendered  farce.  Miss 
Kimball  also  sang  a  charming  little  song, 
and  Misses  Frampton  and  Sowash  rendered 
a  beautiful  piano  duet. 

A  well  known  young  ladj'  never  missed  a 
snap  of  any  kind,  especially  ginger. 

Prof.  H. — "Now,  Mi.ss  M. — .open  open 
your  mouth  and  put  your  whole  .soul  into 
it." 

Mi.ss  Margaret  Howell,  who  has  been 
ill  for  some  time,  left  for  home  on  Monday 
morning.  Her  sister,  Mi.ss  Mary  Howell, 
also  returned  home 

On  Thank.sgiving  evening,  Mr.  Geo. 
R.  Wendling  for  the  ninth  time  addressed  a 
Westminster  College  audience.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Un.seen  Realities,"  and  he  cer 
tainly  opened  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
the  many  unseen  forces,  which  so  much  af- 
i'ect  our  lives.  His  lecture  throughout  was 
intensely  interesting  and  enjoyable  l)esides 
being  highly  instructive.  He  is  without 
doubt  a  very  succeesful  orator. 

Tl:e  Juniors  are  beginning  to  look  tiiin 
and  pale.  Tempus  is  fugiting  fast,  and 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  that  es- 
say isn't  finished  yet. 

The  Geology  cla.ss  was  loud  in  its  praise 
of  the  teacher,  Prof.  Byers,  one  morning 
recently.  It  had  V)een  a  most  interesting 
and  extremely  pleasant  recitation. 

Prof.  H.  to  Ladies  Quartette — "Each 
one  of  you  idealize  your  darlings. " 
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/•U  a  man  witli  false  teeth  1  never  will  wed.  " 
she  spoke  with  a  toss  of  her  classic  head; 
Hut  in  after  years  when  Prince  Charming  came 
She  forgot  her  vow  and  changed  her  name. 
Though  he  hadn't  a  natural  tooth  in  his  cranium. 
I  Last  line  blank  ver^e.i 

Miss  K — -was  heard  to  sa^-  that  she 
could  walk  up  town  in  five  minutes,  but 
failed  to  add  how  lon^-  it  would  take  her  to 
come  down 

The  brief  sea.son  of  skating  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  all — especially  beginners. 

The  power  of  habit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  Dawson  recites  he  begins  by 
saying,  "Ahem"  —  (Ah,  Em.) 

Bill  is  talking  to  Mi.ss  A.,  Prof.  Mc. 
comes  past. 

Bill  says — "Oh,  I  have  my  Latin  out 
all  right,  prof es.sor. " 

Next  day,  Prof.  Mc. —"What  mood?" 

Bill — "Don't  know." 

Prof. — "If  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much 
to  Miss  A.  you'd  know  more." 

It  is  reported  tliat  the  Assistant  in  Ger- 
man will  soon  have  a  Reed  to  guide  her 
foot-steps  through  this  weary  world. 

Miss  Mc — seems  to  be  quite  fond  of 
fruit.     I  For  in.stance,  the  elder  Berr}'.  ) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation, McPeak.  '99,  w  is  elected  manager 
of  the  football  team  for  next  year. 

Note  to  window  decorators  in  dry-goods 
store — three  or  four  bright  red  wra])pers 
make  a  very  .striking  display. 

The  foot-ball  eleven  iiad  a  meeting  on 
Saturday  Dec.  19th  a-ul  elected  L.  M. 
Peacojk,  of  Hickory,  Pa.,  captain  of  the 
'97  team. 

Prof.  Mc — (calling  roll  for  vSabbath  ex- 
ercises) "Mr.  Owsley." 
O  v.sley— "Botii." 
Prof.—  "Present  at  both?" 
Owsley — "No,  absent  from  both." 


On  Thanksgiving  eve,  a  fowl  was 
hurled  through  an  open  window  into  the 
parlor  of  the  Ladies  Hall,  where  .some  of 
the  fair  ones  were  tripping  over  each  others 
light  fantastics.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  chicken  caused  much  consternation 
among  the  girls,  whose  .screams  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  (  more  or  le.ss,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  miles.  )  Finally  one 
young  lady,  bolder  and  braver  than  the  rest, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  poor  bird  and  pre- 
suaded  it  to  return  whence  it  had  come. 

The  Juniors  and  Sophomores  played  a 
a  game  of  basket  ballon  the  14th  of  Dec. 
The  .score  was  rather  one-sided,  being  15-0 
in  favor  of  the  Sophs. 

The  literary  societies  have  selected  their 
contestants  for  the  Society  Contest  next 
June.  Tho.se  who  will  contest  for  the 
Adelphics  are: 

Debate — Wm.  Stewart,  Moniteau,  Pa. 

Oration — J.  C.  Hanley,  Ea.st  Livepool, 
Ohio. 

E^ssay — Wm.  McElwee,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

Declamation — R.   R.   Littell,  Service, 

Pa. 

For  Philomath: — Del)ate — James  Chambers, 
F)ast  Brook,  Pa, 

Oration — Harold  M.  Irons,  McDonald, 

Pa. 

Eiiiy — ).  H.  Seville,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Declamation — Wid  ert  H.  McPeak, 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

The  worshippers  at  the  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah  are  becoming  so  numerous 
on  Friday  nights  that  there  is  alreadv  great 
need  for  more  parlors.  This  need  is  eni- 
pha.sized  when  one  of  the  rooms  is  given  up 
to  the  "lying  in  state"  of  a  rodent. 

Wm.  McEIwee  has  been  .serionslv  ill 
with  the  fever  for  s  a-  rnl  weeks. 
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The  fourth  eiitertaiiinicnt  of  the  Lec- 
ture Course  was  given  in  the  Second  U.  P. 
Church,  Saturday,  Dec.  19th  hy  Professor 
R.  L-  Cunir.ock.  Professor  Cumnock  is 
deservedly  popular  and  held  the  attention 
of  the  large  audience  by  his  clever  reading 
of  the  varied  selections.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

1.  Trial  vScene  from  Merchant  of  Venice. 

— Shakespeare. 

2.  A  Critical   Situation,    (By  request.) 

— Twain. 

3.  Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness. 

— Dickens. 

4.  Death  of  Dr.  McClure. — Ian  McClaren. 

5.  Selections  from  Robert  Burns. 

6.  Bill  Mason. — Brete  Harte. 

7.  A  Georgia  Sermon — Anon. 


is>_.  ^.  ,   » 

A  new  prodigy  appeared  at  the  first  re- 
cital of  the  .sea.son  of  the  Hock  Conserva- 
tory, Frankfort  on  the  Main.  His  name  is 
Granger  and  he  is  a  small  boy  of  eleven 
years,  with  fair  complexion,  golden  hair, 
and  blue  eyes.  He  hails  from  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  is  said  to  be  the  peer  of  any 
prodigy  yet  known.  We  are  told  that  he 
has  a  touch,  a  Virtuo.so  might  be  proud  of,  a 
technic  as  sure  as  it  is  wide  in  .scope  and 
that  his  legato  is  worth  cro.ssing  the  ocean 
to  hear. 

Lecture  Musicals  are  rapidly  growing 
in  favor  in  New  York.  The  Lecture  recital 
means  musical  education  for  the  people. 

Rumor  says  that  Mnie  Patti  has  writ- 
ten both  words  and  music  of  a  romantic, 
one  act  opera  that  will  be  first  presented  at 
l.er  Welch  Castle. 


The  score  of  Richard  vStrauss'  latest 
symphonic  poem  "Zarathustra"  is  complet- 
ed, and  the  work  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  on  Nov.  27th  at  the  Frankfort  Mus- 
eum. 

Sgambati  has  been  called  the  '  'king  of 
pianists — the  one  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
his  own  beloved  master — Liszt,  seem  to 
have  fallen."  He  is  the  greatest  Italian 
'  piano  and  symphonic  composers,  the  most 
dignified  and  commanding  of  directors  the 
most  magnetic  of  teachers  it  is  .said.  His 
splendid  Mass  just  completed  is  the  theme 
of  themes  in  Italian  musical  society 
throughout  Italy. 

Miss  Margaretha  Peterson,  a  native  of 
Denmark  is  the  latest  star  in  the  realm  of 
song.  She  has  achieved  phenomenal  suc- 
cess before  critical  audiences  in  London, 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  other  large  continental 
cities  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia.  Without 
doubt  the  lovers  of  song  may  expect  a  treat 
when  this  young  arti.st  visits  our  country 
which  she  intends  to  do  at  some  future  tim.-. 

"A  little  girl  when  asked  if  her  sister 
took  music  lessons,  replied,  'Sis  is  takin' 
somthin'  on  the  piano  but  I  can't  tell  ye 
whether  it's  music  or  typewritin.'  Wiser 
ones  than  this  little  girl  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  wdiat  was  being  accomplished 
at  the  keys." 

•'Paderwski's  son,  when  a  little  boy, 
asked  his  father,  who  was  playing  in  Paris 
at  the  time,  whether  he  might  go  to  the 
place  where  Paderwski  was  to  perform. 
The  distingui.shed  pianist  consented.  When 
the  lad  came  home  his  father  asked  him 
how  he  had  enjoyed  hims-lf.  "Oh,  not  at 
all,"  was  the  young.ster's  reply.  "It  was 
the  dullest  circus  I  have  ever  been  to. 
I  cxp-cted  to  see  you  go  through  hoops, 
but  you  only  played  on  the  piano,  ju.st  as 
you  do  at  home." 
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\'assar  boasts  that  none  of  her  gradu- 
ates have  ever  been  divorced. 

The  University  of  California  will  offer 
a  course  in  Chinese  language  and  literature 
for  the  next  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  McKay,  '72,  has  recently 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  U.  P. 
church  in  Greenville,  Pa. 

Women  are  to  be  eligii)le  for  positions 
on  the  faculty  of  Ann  Arbor. 

In  Germany  one  man  in  218  goes  to 
college;  in  Scotland  one  in  520,  in  the 
United  States  one  in  2,000,  and  in  England 
one  in  5,000. 

Volant  Collage  seems  to  be  danger- 
ously near  the  shoals.  The  dormitor\-  was 
burned  down  last  summer  and  now,  at  the 
request  of  the  board,  President  Galbraith 
has  resigned.  If  the  matter  is  not  smoothed 
over  soon  the  results  will  be  .seiions. 

They  are  trying  a  new  experiment  at 
Harvard.  The  athletic  committee  has  ap- 
pointed an  instrMctor  in  base  ball  and  all 
students  are  allowed  to  enter  the  class. 

Allegheny  College  proposes  to  erect  a 
stone  gymnasium  costing  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000. 

It  is  reported  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
is  ende;^ivoring  to  open  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Nansen  for  the  ])urcliase  of  the  recently 
discovered  North  Pole  which,  he  hopes  to 
give  to  Chicago  University.  The  Univer- 
sity wishes  to  u.se  it  as  a  flag  staff . 

A  college  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  that 
has  given  diplomas  to  one  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  one  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  four  Associate  Jus- 
tices, seventeen  cabinet  officers,  twentv-five 


Governors,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
Judges  of  .state  courts,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Congressmen,  seventeen  Ministers  to 
foreign  countries,  and  thousands  of  men  in 
all  the  learned  professions.  That  is  the 
handsome  record  of  Princeton  University. 

J.  H.  Wallace,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently presented  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  with  $20,000  to  found  a  chair  of 
elocution.  By  different  means  this  sum 
will  be  increased  to  $so,ooo,  and  definite 
action  will  be  takeu  at  once. 

With  the  coiLsent  of  Warden  Coffin,  of 
the  State  prison  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  eight 
.students  of  the  law  scliool  at  the  vState  Uni- 
versity were  initiated  into  a  Greek  letter 
fraternity  with  experiences  in  the  methods 
of  punishment  used  iu  the  pri.son,  including 
the  ducking  tub,  the  padding  machine, 
the  thumb  chains  and  the  humming  l)ird, 
after  being  brought  to  the  prison  blind- 
folded in  cabs. 

The  world  has  lost  a  noble  and  useful 
man  by  the  death  of  Rev.  James  McFarland 
Fulton,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  United  Presbyterian  church,  Alle- 
ghen}',  and  founder  of  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Union.  Dr.  Fulton  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1849  and  graduated  from  Westmin- 
ster College  in  1872.  After  finishing  a 
theological  course  at  Alleglieny  Seminary 
he  began  active  work,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  pastorate  on  accoiuit  of  failing 
health.  vSince  then  he  has  been  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Christian  Union  Herald 
and  done  much  good  work  among  tlie 
freedmen  of  the  south.  Besides  all  this  he 
was  the  founder  of  an  orphan's  home,  trus- 
tee of  Westmin.ster  and  director  of  Alle- 
gheny seminary.  In  short  he  was  a  man 
with  a  great  .soul,  a  man  wlio  made  the 
world  better. 
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Professor. — "What  is  the  universal  neg- 
ative?/ Junior  (taken  b}'  surprise)  "Not 
prepared . ' ' 

The  Oak,  Lily  and  Iv}'  contains  a  column 
on  current  events.    This  is  a  good  idea 

The  editor  sat  in  his  sanctum 

Penning  a  beautiful  thought; 

Next  day  came  his  compensation — 

The  professor  recorded  a  naught. — Ex. 

Over  40,000  women  are  attending  the 
various  colleges  of  America,  yet  it  is  only 
twenty-five  years  since  the  first  college 
in  the  land  was  opened  to  them. 

"Without  Sound  of  Hammer"  is  the 
subject  of  a  well  written  article  in  the  Cam- 
pus. Character  —  human  temples — are 
l)uilded  in  the  same  quiet  way  as  Solomon's 
temple.  All  through  life  certain  eternal, 
silent  forces  are  at  work." 

Two  cribs  in  liis  pockft  and  rne  on  liis  cuff: 

Some  forniulns.  rules  ami  other  small  stutf 

Tucked  up  his  sleeve:  and  a  stolen  test 

.\  text  book  buttoned  under  his  vest: 

A  buckish  cbuni  to  assist  him  — 

I'.ehuld  the  result  of  the  nnirkiuf?  system.— I''x. 

The  short  story  in  the  David.son  monthly, 
"A  Ghostly  Adventure,"  is  very  intere.st- 
ing. 

When  you  liave  a  hair-rai.sing  story  to 
tell  always  spring  it  on  a  bald-headed  man. 
— Spectator. 

Pros,  (to  hesitating  vSoph.  )  "Sir,  you 
seem  to  be  evolving  that  translation  from 
your  inner  conscience." 

Soph  — "No,  professor;  last  niglit  I  read 
that  by  faith  Enoch  was  tran.slated,  an  1  I 
thought  I  would  try  it  on  Plato." 

Prof. — "Faith  without  works  is  dead." 
— Rxcliange. 


The  College  Chronicle  contains  an  ar- 
ticle written  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  mathematics.  Particularly  is  the  study 
of  mathematics  needful  in  this  fast  age  of 
the  novel  and  newspaper,  when  men  hardh^ 
take  time  to  think  two  consecutive  thoughts 
on  the  same  subject.  Mathematics  requir- 
ing careful,  logical  thought  for  its  mastery, 
and  acting  as  a  governor  or  break,  checks 
the  superficial,  thoughtless  youth  in  his 
mad,  feveri.sh  rush  to  the  nowhere  of  in- 
tellectuality. 

High  ideals  are  neces,sary  to  success. 
"Show  me  a  man  whose  visions  are  large 
and  lofty,  and  I  can  show  you  one  who  vill 
labor  uncea.singl)-  for  their  realization." 

The  Monmouth  College  Courier  contains 
a  .short  sketch  on  the  life  of  Prof.  S.  R. 
Thompson,  in  which  it  .says — "  Westniin.ster 
College  has  lo.st  one  of  its  most  gifted  and 
beloved  prof e.s,sors ,  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion one  of  its  ablest  representatives.  He 
was  a  true  man,  and  an  educator  of  high 
.standing  and  wide  experience. 

After  you  have  read  the  followinr  ex- 
change we  refer  you  to  our  bu.sine.ss  man- 
ager. 

If  you  want  a  college  paper 

That  is  full  of  college  news. 
Just  bring  around  your  dollar 

Or  a  round  dollar  if  vou  choo.se — Ex. 


Mme  Melba  coacher;  with  Mme  Mar- 
chese,  and  is  as  regular  and  earnest  a  pupil 
as  one  could  wish.  Sl;e  thinks  the  New 
York  people  are  "too  much  given  to  mak- 
ing money."  It  is  suggested,  "Ho.v 
could  they  hear  Melba  if  they  were  not. 


At  Cornell  it  is  no  longer  nece.'^.sary  to 
study  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  secure 
tlie  degree  of  A.  B. 
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Dr.  F.  C.  Iglkhart,  the  popular  lec- 
turer, delivered  his  lecture,  'Brawn  and 
Bread,"  in  the  Second  Chucrh  January  15. 
Mr.  lo^leliart  posse.sses  g^reat  oratorical  pow- 


ers His  lecture  abounded  in  eloquent 
flights  and  rhetorical  passages.  His  lec- 
ture was  full  of  good,  practical  advice 
which  should  make  impressions  lasting  and 
profitable.  He  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
large  audience  frequently  interrupted  by 
hearty  demonstration  of  applause. 


George  Kennan  will  deliver  the  sixth 
lecture  of   the  course,    Tuesday  evening 
February   9th.      "The   vSiberian  Convic: 
Mines',  is  his  lecture,  and  we  expect  a  rar^ 
treat. 


The  challenge  sent  to  the  Adel])hic 
Society  by  the  Philomath  brings  up  tlie  o!  1 
question:  "Is  a  contest  profitable?' 
Wliile  there  are  some  things  that  are  no 
profitable,  yet  there  are  many  tilings  that 
are.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  much  pro- 
fit in  the  unfriendly  rivalry  it  engenders; 
nor  to  the  disappointed  candidates  in  each 
.society,  nor  to  the  societies  in  that  they 
must  comply  with  the  established  custom  of 
allowing  to  eac  1  elccti  1  co.itestant  optional 
attendance  at  soriety  lor  the  remainder  oc 
the  year.  But  when  we  think  of  the  intel- 
lectual training,  the  hard  working  and  dig- 
ging given  to  each  individual  contestant; 
when  we  think  of  the  advantages  to  he 
gnined  for  public  speaking;  wlieii  we  think 
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of  the  value  to  be  had  from  a  hard-won 
victory  or  a  fair  defeat;  when  we  think  of 
the  $80  (more  or  less )  tlie  contest  places  in 
each  society  treasury — we  are  convinced 
tliat  society  contests  are  p.ofitable. 


After  each  athletic  season  there  is 
always  a  greater  or  smaller  numher  of 
■'cranks"  who,  as  opportunity  presents 
itself,  are  ready  to  hurl  their  philippics  at 
athletics.  But  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  like 
President  Harper  of  the  Chicago  University 
comes  in  open  opposition  to  them.  Presi- 
dent Harper  has  hitiierto  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  college  athletics,  and  his  change 
of  view  excites  no  small  surpri^e.  The 
President  now  considers  them  a  r.  enace  to 
the  good  work  of  the  college,  wl.icli  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  six  or  seven 
of  the  foot-ball  team  have  actually  "'flunk- 
ed." It  is  thought  that  in  his  change  of 
view  he  may  go  to  the  limit  of  having  all 
athletics  barred,  except  the  required  daily 
work  of  tlie  gymnasium.  We  do  not  hold 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  President  Har- 
per, nor  sliall  we  say  that  his  cour.se,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  right  or  wrong.  But 
is  not  one  fact  noticable?  That  dissatisfac- 
tion with  athletics,  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day, 
is  becoming  wide-.sprea«-i.  Some  would 
attribute  this  dissatisfaction  to  the  character 
of  the  game  itself,  saying  that  it  is  "brutal" 
etc.,  and  hence  nuist  die.  But  we  do  not 
as^iee  with  them.  We  hold  that  this  dis- 
.satisfaction  ari.ses  from  the  fact,  that  ath- 
letics is  fast  becoming  a  profession,  and 
that  the  men  for  whom  the  game  was  in- 
tended are  crowded  out  by  tho.se  who  made 
the  game  a  profcs.siou.  The  majority  of 
i'u<:  men  who  hold  the  el.iet  places  in  our 
university  teams,  are  anything  but  studei.  s. 
Heuce  is  it  a  fair  shake  for  athletics,  w'aja 


six  or  .seven  of  these  "professional  athletes" 
flunk,  that  college  athletics  must  be  con- 
demned as  a  menace  to  good  college  work? 
We  believe  not. 


Joseph  McNaugher  Esq. 

Joseph  McNaugher  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  New  Wilmington.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
many  years.  His  children  one  by  one  re- 
ceived their  education  here.  One  bright, 
manly  son — Thos.  W.  McNaugher — died 
here,  after  leaving  an  impres.sion  of  excel" 
lence  of  character  that  remained  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  McNaugher's  worth  was  recog- 
nized by  all  who  came  to  know  him.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Allegheny  Dec.  6,  1896, 
after  a  long  illne.ss.  We  append  the  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Ferguson  at  his  funeral 
which  presents  some  of  tlie  salient  features 
of  his  character. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Joseph  McNaugher 
for  many  years.  I  cannot  remember  when 
first  I  met  him  but  I  seem  co  have  known 
him  during  all  my  mini.sterial  life.  Of  late 
years  our  lives  have  been  intimately  blend- 
ed and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  bereft  of  a 
frieud  by  his  removal.  I  am  glad  there- 
fore to  embrace  the  privilege  of  laying  a 
flower  up'^n  his  coffin — of  paying  humble 
tribute  to  his  name.  As  a  man  he  well 
illustrated  that  apostolic  summary  of  right 
living — "Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  He  was  enter- 
prising— he  was  spiritual — he  abounded  in 
the  work  ot  the  Lord. 

He  was  .so  attentive  to  business  that  we 
almost  wi)iKlered  Low  he  found  time  for 
an>  tiling  else.  He  was  so  deeply  interest- 
ed   ill  i.iu.i\-   departments  of  llie  cliurclis' 
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work  that  we  almost  feared  that  he  would 
neglect  his  business.  He  was  so  alive  to 
the  spiritual  condition  of  himself  and  others 
that  we  never  thought  of  him  as  absorbed 
in  the  mere  worldly  life.  He  exemplified 
how  it  is  po.ssible  to  be  both  a  thorough  bus- 
iness man  and  a  thorough  Christian.  That 
trinity  of  engagements — business,  worship 
and  church  activity — were  harmoniously 
united  in  his  daily  life — ' 'Diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. " 
I  knew  him  particularly  in  connection  with 
his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  as  Treasurer  of  Westminster 
College.  In  both  these  positions  he  did 
very  valuable  service  for  which  he  sliould 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  No  doubt  God 
will  raise  up  another  to  take  his  place  and 
do  his  work  but  to  us  it  seems  that  this 
providence  has  created  a  vacancy  that  will 
be  hard  to  fill.  Let  me  but  mention  a  few 
of  his  traits  of  character  that  came  to  light 
in  coimection  with  this  service. 

1.  .  His  clear  practical  good  sense.  To 
every  matter  that  came  before  us  he  gave 
earnest  attention  and  consideration.  No 
man's  words  were  listened  to  by  our  Board 
when  in  session  with  more  profound  respect. 
He  was  not  in  ha.ste  to  express  his  judg- 
ment and  when  it  wasgiven  it  always  awak- 
ened thought  even  when  failing  to  carry 
assent.  In  regard  to  financial  matteis, 
what  he  said  had  almost  the  weight  of  au- 
thority. He  was  so  familiar  with  details 
and  had  given  the  situation  so  much  previ- 
ous thought  that  when  he  came  to  the 
meeting?  his  opinions  were  .•nought  and 
were  often  deci.sive. 

2.  His  unswerving  integrity.  His 
raine  has  been  a  source  of  strength  in  our 
financial  affairs  for  years.     With,    him  as 


Treasurer  there  was  confidence  that  our 
funds  were  in  .safe  hands.  There  has  been 
never  a  whisper  of  doubt  concerning  them. 
Sometimes  the  best  service  one  renders  is 
by  what  he  is  rather  than  by  what  he  does. 
This  service  which  sterling  character  gives 
he  rendered  freely  in  a  po.sition  which  em- 
mentlv  required  it. 

3.  His  conscientiousness.  Others  may 
tell  of  this  as  it  appeared  in  relation  to 
Christian  truth  and  worship.  I  am  .sure 
that  Jiis  convictions  in  regard  to  these  were 
honestly  reached  and  held.  But  I  speak  of 
his  con.scientiousness  a.->  manifested  in  his 
fidelity  to  every  trust.  Whatever  duty 
was  legitimately  put  upon  him  he  endeavor- 
ed to  fulfil.  It  might  be  an  unplea.sant  one 
yet  with  mildness  he  would  discharge  it.  It 
might  require  plain  words  yet  they  would 
be  spoken  without  mincing  though  ten- 
derly. 

His  character  was  transparent.  His 
conscientiousness  shone  through  what  he 
said  and  did.  He  made  little  ado  about  it 
yet  it  impressed  itself  on  others.  No  one 
even  thought  of  him  as  de.scending  to  a 
trick  or  concocting  a  scheme.  Wi.at  he 
.said  expres.sed  his  conclusion  conscientious- 
ly reached.  What  he  did  was  the  act  of  a 
man  who  formed  his  purpose  deliberately 
and  honestly. 

4.  His  modesty.  This  was  the  crown 
of  his  good  qualities.  He  hated  pretense 
in  others  and  any  display  of  self-impor- 
tance was  certain  to  cause  an  adverse  opin- 
ion. And  what  he  condemned  in  otiiers  he 
avoided  him.self.  When  his  work  was  done 
he  was  off.  He  would  make  sacrifices  for 
the  College  and  tlien  i)ass  out  of  siglil. 
He  was  more  of  a  factoi'  in  a  business  meet 
ing  witli  Its  cares  and  an.xieties  than  at  a 
reunion  or  n  lianquet.     I  soir.elimes 
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 -nc}'  of  his  interest  in 

Westminster  Coilege.  As  often  as  I  met 
him,  it  never  seemed  an  intrusion  to  men- 
tion its  affairs.  Only  one  week  ago  yester- 
day I  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  him  and  re- 
ceived some  wise  counsel  concerning  its  af- 
fairs. It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  objects 
that  for  his  Master's  sake  lay  very  near  to 
his  heart. 

This  thoughtful,  genuine,  conscient- 
ious, modest  man  I  have  rejoiced  to  think 
of  as  my  friend— one  about  whose  friend- 
ship I  never  raised  a  question.  I  shall  miss 
him  as  I  would  but  few  among  men.  There 
was  no  limit  to  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  ex- 
cept the  superior  obligation  he  felt  to  be  due 
to  his  Master. 

His  1  est  friend  was  his  Master  and  now 
he  has  been  translated  to  the  presence  and 
companionship  of  that  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  tha  1  a  brother.  He  has  passed  with- 
in the  veil  that  separates  from  the  better 
world  and  we  cannot  follow  him  now. 

But  we  know  on  the  testimony  of  God's 
word  that  for  such  as  he,  who  live  by  Christ 
and  for  Christ,  tl  at  other  world  is  indeed  a 
better  world.  To  depart  is  to  be  with  Christ 
which  is  far  better.  He  goes  out  from  the 
home  on  the  hill  to  purer  and  clearer  skies 
and  brighter  outlook  on  the  heights  of 
heaven.  He  goes  away  from  sweet  friends 
on  earth  to  join  the  company  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  Dear  .sorrowing  friends, 
Sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  for 
"absence  from  the  body  is  presence  with 
the  Lord"  even  now,  and  'if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him." 


We  can  afford  to  wait  for  justice,  out 
we  can  not  afford  to  be  idle. 


The  Development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  in 
a  low  region  exposed  to  the  raging  sea, 
which  threatens  to  blot  out  all  sign  of  land, 
a  region  covered  with  immense  forest,  lived 
the  Saxons,  a  race  well  suited  to  their  en- 
vironments. 

Large  and  strong,  they  were  as  savage 
and  uncontrolled  as  the  raging  waters. 
Their  life  was  one  of  activity.  They 
hunted  not  only  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
but  carried  the  chase  to  a  more  terrible  end. 
Hunting  their  fellow  man  was  their  chief 
delight.  By  land  and  .sea  they  roved  leav- 
ing desolation  behind  them. 

To  the  west  of  this  land  lay  an  i.sland 
apparently  of  little  importance,  inhabited 
by  a  race  who  had  long  been  in  subjection 
long,  to  the  Roman  power  Dependent  for  so 
they  were  unable  when  their  conquerors 
had  withdrawn  to  protect  themselves  from 
their  warlike  neighbors  on  the  North.  In 
their  trouble  they  appealed  to  the  Saxons 
for  aid  saying  "The  barbarians  drive  us  to 
the  sea  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  tlie 
barbarians."  The  appeal  was  favorably 
heard. 

"Then  .sad  relief  from  the  bleak  coast  that 
hears 

The  German  ocean    roar,  deep  blooming 
strong 

And  yellow  haired   the  blue  eyed  Saxon 
came 

Uniting  with  their  hosts  they  soon  drove 
The  Scots  back  to  their  northern  home. 

Delivered  from  their  enemies,  the 
Britons  might  well  pray  to  "be  delivered 
from  their  friends."  The  Saxons  soon 
saw  that  they  were  in  a  better  land  than 
their  own.  They  at  once  made  themselve.s 
at  home,  drove  the  nations  before  them, 
and    established    Saxon    rule.     Years  of 
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blood  shed  followed.  Having  subdued  the 
Britons  they  waged  war  upon  one  another. 
Christianit}^  had  at  some  very  early  period 
been  introduced  among  the  Britons.  Con- 
quered by  the  pagan  Saxons,  the)'  became 
in  turn  the  conquerors,  converting  by  their 
efforts  the  hearts  of  the  Saxons  to  the  liv- 
ing God.  Slow  but  certain  was  the  change 
wrought  by^  Christianity  upon  them.  Civil- 
ization began  to  advance,  the  people  be- 
coming more  settled  and  less  quarrelsome. 

But  they  were  not  long  left  in  peace. 
An  enemy  came  upon  them  from  without. 
For  a  time  the  raven  standard  of  the  Danes 
carried  terror  to  the  Saxon  homes.  Then, 
like  one  sinking  in  a  quick-.sand,  they  were 
ab.sorbed  by  the  vSaxons  leaving  no  trace 
behind  them. 

A  mightier  foe  next  appeared.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  wrested  the  scepter 
from  the  hands  of  Harold,  and  the  Nor- 
mans .seemed  to  be  the  ruling  race.  Only 
in  tlie  higher  circle  of  the  land  was  their 
triumph  complete.  The  common  people 
always  form  the  race  in  the  end.  The 
characteristic  stubbornness  of  the  Saxons 
refused  to  change  and  their  predominance 
was  sure.  The  Normans  were  compelled 
to  learn  the  language  and  adopt  to  .some 
extent  the  customs  of  the  conquered  race. 
This  togetlier  with  inter- marriages  hastened 
to  complete  the  fusion  of  the  races.  'Tis 
true  the  Normans  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  island,  exerting  a  refining  influence 
upon  the  peojile  and  the  language  but  at 
last  the  Norman  and  the  vSaxon  became  one 
people — the  Anglo-vSaxon  or  English. 

Years  that  were  full  of  interest  passed 
slowly  by.  Years  that  witnes.sed  the  form- 
ing of  a  great  natio  i.  Advancing  equally 
in  all  things,  they  have  ever  been  su])p:)rt- 
ers  of  that  same  faith  they  found  .so  early. 


With  it  has  come  prosperity  and  culture. 
Out  of  all  these  events  has  come  a  people 
hardened  and  prepared  to  perfoim  their 
part  in  the  next  great  event  in  history — the 
settlement  of  America.  Animiated  by  the 
saine  adventurous  spirit  as  their  ancestors, 
they  turned  toward  the  new  land.  Settle- 
ments .soon  covered  the  entire  eastern  (.oast 
of  the  country  with  France  and  Spain  by 
their  side.  Al. hough  for  a  time  too  n.uch 
occupied  with  the  task  of  establi,shing  them- 
selves to  pay  much  attention  to  each  other, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  inevitable  conflict 
The  prize  was  worth  the  contest.  The  pos- 
session of  a  continent  was  tlie  stake.  ".  i  e 
end  was  not  long  deferred.  The  result  \  as 
but  the  working  of  a  natural  law,  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  The  Anglo-Saxon 
was  to  develop  the  land. 

Hampered  for  a  while  by  the  govern- 
ing hand  of  the  mother  country,  tlie  old  in- 
born love  of  liberty  began  to  asst-rt  itself. 
The  colonies  declared  that  the\-  would  be  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  Long  and 
bitter  was  the  strife  between  the  two  na- 
tions of  the  same  blood,  equally  brave  and 
determined.  But  tiicie  is  a  God  who  o\  er 
rules  all  things,  and  it  was  his  will  that  this 
branch  of  the  race  should  not  be  hindered 
in  its  onward  course.  Development  now 
began  on  all  sides.  Forests  were  cleared. 
The  great  plains  were  cro.ssed  and  settled. 
In  place  of  the  war  cry  of  the  savage  was 
heard  the  sound  of  peac*"ful  industry.  It 
\\ere  impo.ssible  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  land  in  detail.  Torn  at  times  by  civil 
strife,  it  has  emerged  stronger,  more  united, 
and  more  respected  by  other  nations. 

Not  only  in  this  land  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  established  colonies,  but  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  Australia  have  also  been 
.settled  by  them.    W^onderful  has  been  the 
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increase  of  the  Anglo-vSaxon  nations  in 
power,  wealth  and  population  From  a  few 
brave  and  adventurous  people  in  their  forest 
home  has  grown  two  great  nations  whose 
development  in  the  last  century  has  become 
the  wonder  of  history.  Their  past  has  been 
glorious.  In  keeping  with  it,  what  must 
be  the  future?  United  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
having  common  desires,  developing  along 
the  same  lines,  they  must  move  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  one  people. 

That  they  are  first  in  peace  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  two  leading 
nations  of  the  race  have  determined  to  set- 
tle all  by  their  disputes  by  arbitiation  rather 
than  by  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  "blood 
and  iron,"  showing  by  this  action  that  they 
fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  message 
delivered  by  the  heavenly  hosts  on  the 
plain  of  Bethlehem.  Though  first  in  peace, 
they  have  in  t!ie  past  stamped  with  indelible 
letters  upon  the  pages  of  history  that  when 
they  so  desire  they  are  also  first  in  war.  In 
the  future  as  in  the  pa.st,  when  justice  and 
humanity  demand  it,  they  may  not  rest 
idly  upon  their  arms.  Lifting  up  their 
united  voice  against  wrong  and  oppres.sion 
wlio  shall  sa3'  them  nay?  Were  they  now 
determined  to  stand  or  fall  together,  think 
you  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  would  long 
continue  in  the  work  of  slaughter,  or  the 
Russian  Bear  presume  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  avenging  hand?  Will  they  not  see 
their  duty  as  the  foremost  people  of  the 
world  and  go  forward  unflinchingly  in  its 
discharge? 

You  a.sk  what  are  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  this  people.  The  home  is  the 
center  of  their  existence — a  home  having 
in  it  one  hu.sband  and  one  wife,  a  place 
kept  pure  and  sacred,  from  which  go  forth 
noble  men  and  women  to  form  other  such 


homes — homes  that  have  their  welfare  co-ex- 
istent with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Its 
value  is  recognized  by  law  and  "every  man's 
house  is  his  castle. ' '  Protected  by  law  they 
are  a  law  abiding  people,  realizing  that  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  lies  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  it  has  been  their  allegiance 
to  their  constitution  that  to  a  great  extent 
has  made  any  retrogression  on  their  part 
impossible. 

The}^  are  a  commercial  people.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  antiquity.  They  may  ^ruly 
be  said  to  be  the  succes.sors  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians as  the  commercial  carriers  of  the 
world. 

Their  greatest  superiority  lies  in  their 
treatment  of  inferior  races.  Look  at  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
the  French  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 
They  adapted  themselves  to  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  living  as  they  lived,  marry- 
ing into  tlieir  tribes,  making  no  effort  to 
raise  or  enlighten  them.  Not  only  did  they 
leave  the  natives  in  their  ignorant  state,  but 
sank  themselves  to  tlieir  level.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  kept  above  such  relations  with  sav- 
ages. As  far  as  possible  they  have  civilize! 
them;  those  refusing  to  be  civilized  have 
given  way  to  the  more  progressive  races. 
Ti:e  result  is  apparent.  Where  is  now  the 
mighty  empire  that  belonged  to  Spain,  ri^h 
with  the  wealth  of  the  murdered  Incas? 
Where  are  now  those  possessions  or  France 
to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  were  but 
as  a  string  to  the  mighty  bow?  The  one 
divided  into  many  states  is  yet  in  gross 
darkness;  the  other  in  the  hands  of  their 
successors  developed  into  the  foremost  na- 
tion of  the  earth 

Their  progress  is  well  shown  in  the 
spread  of  their  language.    Fair  and  wide 
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over  the  earth  its  sound  is  heard.  A  cen- 
tury since  French  was  the  leading  language 
of  the  civilized  world;  to-day  English  is  the 
vehicle  of  modern,  western  thought,  and 
where  the  currents  of  new  life  touch  in  the 
Old  World  "there  are  nations  eager  to  learn 
English."  Its  destiny  is  nothing  less  than 
the  univ^er.sal  speech. 

In  art  they  are  equal  to  the  best;  in 
science  undisputablj'  leading  the  world. 
What  wonderful  achievements  they  have 
made  along  the  line  of  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions that  have  become  a  blessing  to  the 
nations.  In  their  literature  they  have  no 
cause  for  regret.  Essayists,  historians  and 
poets,  writers  of  fiction  and  biography;  in 
every  department  of  the  work  their  respre- 
sertatives  will  bear  comparison  witli  those 
of  any  people.  In  religion,  to  their  honor 
be  it  said,  they  are  the  formost  exponents 
of  that  faith  which  has  brought  men  out  of 
darkness  into  a  bright  and  eternal  light. 

Ever  thus  go  on  thou  many  times 
blessed  race;  thou  second  chosen  people, 
"Sacred  are  the  trusts  committed  to  thy 
care,  and  bright  tiie  visions  of  the  coming 
ages."  R.  M.  C.  '98. 


"The  Love  of  the  Beautiful  and  Useful." 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way 
more  directly  to  the  soul  than  that  vvliich  is 
beautiful.  It  immediately  diffuses  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the 
imagination  and  gives  a  finishing  touch  to 
anytning  that  is  great  or  unconnnon.  The 
very  first  di.scover}'  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  an  inward  joj',  and  spreads  a  cheerful- 
ness and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 

"Beauty  is  the  form  under  which  the 
intellect  perfers  to  stuciy  the  world."  The 
world  is  full  of  the  beautiful  and  by  study- 
ing it,  Ave  are  enabled  to  study  the  world. 


When  we  begin  to  think  of  the  beauti- 
ful we  do  not  look  on  the  surface,  but  we 
must  go  far  deeper,  down  to  the  very  found- 
ations of  things  Goethe  said:  "The  beau- 
tiful is  a  manifestation  of  secret  laws  of 
nature,  which  but  for  this  appearance 
had  been  forever  concealed  from  us." 
And  this  deen  instinct  causes  all  the  excite- 
ment— much  of  it  superficial  and  absurd 
enough — which  leads  armies  of  vain  travel- 
lers to  Italy,  Greece  and  Egypt. 

When  a  man  makes  a  great  acquisition 
in  the  science  of  the  beautiful  he  values  it 
above  all  his  posses-sions.  The  most  u.seful 
world,  would  remain  unsatisfied  as  long  as 
only  commodity  was  served.  But  as  fast  as 
he  sees  beauty,  life  acquires  a  ver\'  high 
value. 

"Every  natural  feature — .sea,  .sky,  rain- 
bow, flowers,  musical  tone — has  in  it  .some- 
what which  is  not  private,  but  universal, 
speaks  of  tliat  central  benefit  which  is  the 
soul  of  nature  and  thereby  beautiful." 

Though  we  can  ne\'er  ''remount  the 
river  of  our  years"  he,  who  loves  Nature,  is 
always  young.  But  what  is  the  love  of 
Nature?  Some  seem  to  think  they  show  a 
love  of  flowers  by  gathering  them.  How 
often  we  find  a  bunch  of  withered  blo.ssoms 
on  the  roadside,  plucked  only  to  be  thrown 
away!  Is  this  the  love  of  Nature?  No,  it 
is  on  the  contrary  a  wicked  waste,  for  a 
waste  of  beauty  is  almost  the  worst  of  all. 
When  we  look  at  the  sky,  it  is  in  most 
cases  merely  to  .see  whether  it  is  likely  to 
rain. 

But  if  each  time  we  look  at  tlie  sky, 
we  should  look  to  see  the  many  fleecy  clouds 
floating  above  us,  or  at  morn,  to  see  the 
rising  sun,  or  perhaps  to  .see  tlie  rainbow 
after  a  refreshing  shower,  and  if  every  hour 
the   attentive   eye  looks  upon  Nature,  it 
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should  beliold  a  picture  that  was  never  seen 
again.    Is  not  this  the  love  of  Nature? 

It  is  instinct  to  see  beauty  in  the  fields 
and  by  the  roadside,  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
mill.  And  yet  too  many  of  us  see  nothing 
in  the  fields  but  sacks  of  wheat,  in  the 
meadows,  but  trusses  of  hay.  and  in  the 
woods  but  planks  for  houses,  or  cover  for 
game. 

Of  all  the  peoples  who  have  inhabited 
the  world,  the  Greeks  are  almost  the  great- 
est lovers  of  the  beautiful.  They  did  not 
love  the  beauties  of  nature  as  moderns  but 
as  Greeks.  Everything  that  we  think  is 
beautiful  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  hinderance 
in  their  work  and  in  their  cravelling. 
They  had  not  learned  the  science  of  sub- 
jecting the  forces  of  nature  to  the  power  of 
man.  But  oh,  how  they  loved  the  the 
beautiful  statues  carved  by  the  sculptors 
hand.  It  was  not  from  the  want  of  per- 
ceiving the  beauties  of  nature  but  from  tl.e 
different  manner  of  perceiving  it,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  turn  their  genius  to  poetry, 
the  outlines,  the  hues,  and  the  contrasts  of 
all  the  fair  valleys  and  bold  cliffs,  the 
golden  moons  and  rosy  dawns  which  their 
beautiful  country  affords  in  lavi,sh  abund- 
ance. Do  we  not  all  love  a  beautiful  land- 
scape painting  more  than  any  other?  Yet 
the  Greeks  never  turned  their  genius  in 
that  direction.  The  want  of  it  is  not  due 
to  the  alxsence  of  deep  feeling  for  nature,  for 
its  countless  variety  in  texture  and  color, 
for  its  power  to  give  peace  and  repose  in 
time  of  trouble,  for  its  response  to  the  hap- 
piness and  peacefulne.ss  of  the  human 
breast.  How  is  it  that  the  .'■ensitive  pjcti 
cal  Greeks  should  have  missed  this  great 
comfort  and  perpetual  delight?  This  ans- 
wer might  be  taken  for  granted  without 
S])ecial  allusion. 


Turn  now  and  look  at  the  beautiful  ar.d 
useful  together.  Some  person  has  said: 
"The  beautiful  and  useful  agree  so  well  to- 
gether that  of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith 
they  are  attired,  there  is  not  one  but  serves 
some  nece.ssary  purpose." 

Beauty  and  use  are  so  inseparable  that 
they  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  other. 

"Arising  out  of  eternal  reason  one  and 
perfect,  whatsoever  is  beautiful  rests  on  the 
neces.sary.  Nothing  is  arbitrary,  nothing 
is  insulated  in  beauty.  It  depends  forever 
on  the  necessary  and  useful.'' 

Has  not  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  the 
mimic  plumage  of  the  insect,  a  rea.son  for 
its  rich  colors  in  the  constitution  of  the 
animal? 

The  most  perfect  form  to  answer  an  end 
is  so  far  beautiful. 

Art  makes  the  same  effort  which  a 
sensual  prosperity  makes,  namely;  to  de- 
tach the  beautiful  from  the  useful,  to  do  up 
the  work  as  unavoidable  and  hating  it,  pa.ss 
on  to  enjoyment. 

This  separation  of  the  beautiful  from 
the  useful,  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  per- 
mit. As  soon  as  beauty  is  .sought,  not  from 
religion  and  love  but  for  pleasure,  it  de- 
grades the  seeker.  High  beauty  is  no 
longer  attainable  by  him,  in  canvas  or  stone, 
in  sound  or  lyrical  construction;  an  effemi- 
nate, prudent,  sickly  beauty,  which  is  not 
beauty,  is  all  that  can  be  formed;  for  the 
hand  cannot  execute  anything  higher  than 
character  can  in.spire. 

Beauty  must  come  Vjack  to  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  distinction  between  fine  and 
useful  arts  be  forgotton.  If  history  were 
truly  told,  if  life  were  nobly  spent,  it  would 
be  no  longer  easy  or  possible  to  di.stinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  "In  n'ature  all  is 
useful,  all  is  beautiful,  because  it  is  alive. 
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moving,  and  reproductive;  it  is  therefore 
useful  because  it  is  symmetrical  and  fair." 
Beauty  will  not  come  at  the  call  of  the 
legislature,  nor  will  it  repeat  in  England  or 
America,  its  hi.story  in  Greece. 

Emerson  has  given  us  a  law  which 
pertains  to  the  beautiful  and  the  useful. 
The  law  is  this.  "The  universal  soul  is  the 
alone  creator  of  the  useful  and  the  beauti- 
ful; therefor  to  make  anything  useful  or 
beautiful,  the  individual  nuist  be  submitted 
to  the  universal  mind." 

Tliis  law  shows  that  in  the  useful  art, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  a  contradiction 
to  nature,  must  be  subjected  to  her.  So  the 
beautiful  art  must  be  subjected  to  I(ieal 
Nature.  In  happy  hours,  nature  appears 
to  us,  one  with  art;  perfected,  the  work  of 
genius.  Though  we  travel  the  world  over 
to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with 
us  or  we  find  it  not. 

The  traveller  who  visits  the  Vatican 
and  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
through  galleries  of  stataes  and  va.ses, 
through  forms  of  beauty  not  in  the  richest 
materials,  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  tl:e 
simplicity  of  the  principals  out  of  which 
-they  sprung,  and  that  they  liad  their  origin 
from  the  thoughts  and  laws  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  beautiful 
and  useful  go  hand  in  hand.  That  every- 
thing beautiful  rests  on  the  necessary.  If 
you  iind  one  you  are  sure  to  find  ihe  other. 
Every  necessary  action  pleases  the  beholder. 
Every  useful  labor  is  becoming  to  the  wise 
eye.  M.  A.  T. 


Somet  mes  the  gods  (the  faculty)  are 
propitious  and  make  vacant  periods  coin- 
cide. 


WATERING  STCCK. 

Its  Pretty  Toug:h  When  a  Farner  Has 
Depend   Upon    a   Cistern  For 
Water. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  TRffiULATIONS 


Which  W'nter  Brings  to  the  Farmer  Whoie  Land 
is  Not  Well  Waterid  Fate  o'  (he  B..y  .,  ho 
Has  to  FU  the  Water  Buckets  W.nter  is  Hard 
in  the  Country,  Indeed. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  more  sport 
made  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  the 
city  press,  and  especially  by  tiie  illustraled 
comic  papers,  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
They  have  been  at  critical  periods  the  main- 
stay of  the  nation,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
more  general  recognition  of  their  sterling 
qualities  of  heart.  It  was  thus  that  the 
wiiter  soliloquized  only  yesterday,  and  the 
reason  he  did  so  was  this:  That  lie  had  be- 
fore him  the  living  proof  that  a  farmer  is 
often  cool  and  patient  in  the  most  critical 
an^  trying  positions.  Here  is  the  rea.son: 
The  summer  of  1894  tried  the  water  supply 
of  the  northern  states  by  a  long  period 
of  extreme  drouth,  and  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry resolved  in  many  a  state,  to  not  be 
so  entirely  "beat"  by  dry  weather  again. 
Large  cisterns  were  therefore  built  by  many 
of  them,  and  the  rains  of  the  fall  and  win- 
ter have  since  been  stored  up  in  readiness 
for  drouths  of  coming  seasons.  But  the 
cold  winter  of  1895  was  a  terror  to  cisterns. 
The  average  country  cistern  dug  out  of 
the  clay  and  then  cemented  was  about  ready 
to  give  up  the  fight  when  spring  came,  for 
it  was  cracked  up  with  big  cracks  and  goes 
sliding  down  into  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
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frost  let  up  a  little.  If  that  was  all  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  but  there  will  soon  Le  three 
feet  of  ice  in  every  cistern. 

IT  GOES  ON  FREEZING 

As  the  water  goes  down,  and  a  boy  is 
let  down  to  cut  the  ice  with  an  axe.  He 
fills  the  bucket  and  while  his  father  "hoists 
away,"  he  is  kept  mighty  busy  dodging  the 
falling  water  and  keeping  himself  and  the 
axe  from  getting  into  tlie  hole  in  the  ice. 
The  boy  often  has  to  cut  the  hole  out  larger 
so  as  to  let  himself  and  the  bucket  down  to 
a  new  ice  formation,  and  in  such  narrow 
quarters  will  likely  have  to  climb  back  to 
the  level  of  the  first  ice  and  then  sink  the 
woolen  bucket  with  a  rail.  Imagine  the 
farmer  and  his  boys  in  this  perdicament 
and  a  yard  full  of  big  steers  hooking  and 
pu.shing  around  the  trough,  all  wanting 
more  water.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
The  bov  is  down  in  the  cistern  and  can't 
get  up  till  he  is  hoisted  up  and  the  cold  that 
he  suffers  is  often  intense.  That  he  does 
not  from  sheer  exhaustiou  fall  over  into  the 
icy  water  must  be  the  result  of  his  great 
appetite  for  buckwheat  cakes  and  greasy 
pork.  The  old  man  can  go  to  the  house  and 
get  warmed,  but  the  boys  work  is  not  done 
until  the  water  is  all  up.  The  old  man  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  the  big  four 
year  old  steers  from  pinioning  him  to  the 
ground  with  his  horns  in  their  effort  to  get 
at  the  water  first.  Add  to  this  the  biting 
air  and  the  blinding  storm  and  you  have 
.'ome  idea  of  what  it  is  to  water  stock  from 
a  cistern  in  January,  1897. — R.  J.  Totten, 
'88,  in  New  Castle  News. 

The  greatest  criminal  court  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lawrence  county  was  that  of  the 
December  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and 


Terminer.  During  the  term  two  murder 
cases  were  tried  and  many  other  important 
cases  came  up.  During  the  two  weeks' 
sitting  of  the  court,  Westminster  College 
graduates  carried  off  the  honors.  Robert 
K.  Aiken,  '89,  the  district  attorney,  deliver- 
ed some  of  the  most  powerful  addresses 
ever  heard  in  the  court,  Hon.  J.  Norman 
Martin,  '81,  defended  with  consummate 
skill,  the  celebrated  Clark  murder  case, 
making  several  legal  arguments  of  great 
power.  Judges  William  D.  Wallace  and  S. 
H,  Miller  presided  in  closely  contested  cases 
with  the  highest  dignity.  Both  judges  are 
honored  graduates  of  Westminster  College. 
Mr.  Aiken  '89,  recently  took  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  a  decision  of  the 
lower  court  on  the  "Livery  Stable  Keepers" 
act  and  by  his  exhaustive  preparation  of 
the  appeal  he  won  the  case 

R.  J.  Totten. 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  December,  26. 


I     Xocals.  1 

'  ^i^^Si^  C«««  - 

Dr    Ferguson  was  ill  with  la  grippe 
for  a  week  and  unable  to  meet  his  classes. 

Although  Leap  Year  has  gone,  we 
heard  a  young  lady  proposing  a  visit  to  the 
clergyman.  So  they  two  went,  with  other 
two  for  witnesses. 

Judging  by  the  lateness  of  her  arrival  • 
at  the  first  of  the  term,  one  member  of  the 
Ladies'  Quartette  must  have  been  following 
the  professor's  instructions  and  became  so 
interested  in  'idealizing  her  darling'  that 
she  came  to  Westminster  four  days  over 
due. 
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The  Juniors  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss 
Harper  and  Miss  Speer  to  their  ranks. 

In  the  English  exam.,  we  hear  that  the 
young  ladies  wrote  on  "The  Power  of 
Love. ' ' 

Moral  Science  seems  to  be  an  inter- 
class  affair: — there's  everything  in  it,  from 
Preps,  to  Rev.  Seniors. 

An  English  visitor  inquiring  for  the 
'h'art  studi'o  would  probably  be  directed  to 
the  library  at  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

Overheard  in  the  Gym. 

Freshy — "Say  diyou  know  Smith  is 
trying  to  get  on  the  track  team?" 

Soph — "No — what  event?" 

Fresh)' — "Standing  broad  grin." 

A  number  of  new  students  have  enter- 
ed college  this  term,  most  of  those  who  at- 
tended last  term  are  still  in  college  and 
several  have  returned  who  have  been  away 
a  term  or  more.  The  new  students  are: 
Harold  Ashenhurst,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Margaret  A.  Eckert,  " 
Edwin  McCormick,  "  " 

MayMcKelvy.  "  " 

J.  Vance  McKelvy,  "  " 

R.  G.  McGill, 
Mary  E  Sharp. 

Jos.  J.  Sharp,  "  " 

E.  W.  Byers,       -         -  Butler,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Clark,  -  New  Castle,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Donaldson,  -  North  Star,  Pa. 
Harry  \V.  Dornan.  -  Florence,  Pa. 
Ray  Neville,       -  -         Sharon,  Pa 

Thos.  A.  Sampson,  -  -  Fay,  Pa. 
J.  A.  Smith,       -       -  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

Jennie  May  Wallace.  -  Pulaski,  Pa, 
The  former  students  who  have  returned  are 
Mary  Watson,  Helen  Barnes,  Isabel  Harper 
Martha  Speer,  L.  M.  Davies,  W.  E.  Wen- 
ner,  Leeper  McClean. 


We  understand  that  H.  Russell  and  a 
certain  young  lady  have  formed  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  It  is  quite  pioper  for 
he  is  a  well  read  and  .she's — well — red,  too. 
Doubtless  this  is  a  case  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion. 

The  following  schedule  of  basket  ball 
games  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Holmes 
and  the  captains  of  the  diffc^re  t  terms: 
Monday,  Jan.,  i8th.  Freshmen  vs  Preps. 

"       "     25th,  Senior  vs  Juniors. 

"      Feb.   ist.  Sophs,  vs  Preps. 

"        "      8th,  Seniors  vs  Freshmen. 

"        "    15th,  Junior  vs  Preps. 

"        "    22nd,  Freshman  vs  Sophs. 

"     Mar.     I  St.  Seniors  vs  Preps. 

"         '      8lh,  Juniors  vs  Freshman. 

"        "    15th,  Seniors  vs  Sophs. 
Saturday  Mar.  20th,  Juniors  vs  Sophs. 
Games  called  at  11  A.  M.,  sharp. 

The  first  game  was  very  hotly  contested 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  t'.ie  Prcpi  by  the 
close  score,  2-1.  The  points  were  all  made 
on  fouls,  neither  Ade  being  able  to  throw  a 
goal  from  field. 

There  was  quite  a  large  number  o" 
spectators  present  but  very  good  order  was 
maintained;  no  demonstration  of  class  feel- 
ing was  permitted  except  the  applauding  of 
good  plays.  There  is  good  material  in  all 
the  classes  and  splendid  teams  should  be 
evolved  by  practice  so  that  the  games  are 
likely  to  increase  in  interest  and  excitement. 
The  teams  consisted  of  the  following. 

Freshman  3RD  preps. 

Miller  L.  F.  D.  McKim 

Sloss  R.  F.  Kuhn 

Shira  C.  Veazey 

Ferguson  L.  G.  Wright 

Chambers  R.  G.  Marshall. 

.Sinitb  Sub. 
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Wanted  to  know  by  a  beginner  in 
Chemistry — What  sort  of  chemicals  appUed 
to  the  brain  will  produce  the  quickest  ac- 
tion? 

Here  is  a  fragment  from  an  old  Eng- 
lish ballad.  Can  any  of  our  readers  help 
us  to  finish  it? 

"Long,  he  kissed  And  (d)rew 
Nearer  to  the  palace  door." 

Rev.  Iglehart  lectured  in  the  Second 
Church  Friday,  Jan.  15th  on  'Brawn  and 
Bread.'  The  large  andience  listened  at- 
tentively throughout  and  were  well  pleased 
with  his  handling  of  the  subject. 

Miss  Oella  J.  Patterson,  a  former  teach- 
er in  Westminster,  died  Jan.  17,  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.  Only  recently  she  w  as  elected 
to  the  chair  of  German  in  an  educational 
institution  of  prominence  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

A  regular  peruser  of  The  Holcad  sends 
us  the  following  question:  "Could  I  pos- 
sibly find  out  through  your  columns  the 
moral  of  the  latest  of  the  Westminscer 
Storie-s?  I  am  much  interested  in  know- 
ing." 

A  meeting  was  held  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  20th  in  Professor  Birne  ' 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Glee 
Club.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  or- 
ganization permanent  and  a  success.  A 
Glee  Club  is  a  necessary  part  of  an  ideal 
college,  and  as  Westminster  is  progressing 
in  other  directions  there  is  no  reason  for 
1  er  being  behind  in  this  matter.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  in  both  to 
those  who  are  members  and  to  those  who 
listen,  we  hope,  and  it  ought  to  arouse  a 
more  enthusiastic  college  spirit.  The  oflBc- 
v;>£rs. elected  were:.  President,  G.  H.  Seville, 
Secretary,  Chas.  Trainer,  Treasurer.  T.  P. 
Shira. 


While  in  Chicago  Prof.  Hahn  heard 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  also 
the  Apollo  Club  in  the  annual  performance 
of  Handel's  Messiah.  The  club  numbers 
500  voices. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Athlectic 
Association  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  a 
committee,  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
dues-  are  one  dollar  a  term  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  each  student  join  the  associa- 
tion and  thus  help  the  different  teams  by 
his  support.  Professor  Barnes  was  elected 
manager  of  the  '97  foot  ball  eleven  to  take 
the  place  of  McPeak,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Holmes  reports  an  increa.se  in  the 
number  of  students  attending  Gym.  There 
is  an  piroUment  of  sixty,  now  with  pros- 
pacts  of  more  coming  in.  Both  divi.sions 
are  doing  good  work  and  the  phy.sical  direc- 
tor does,  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
best  possible  results  are  obtained.  We 
might  say  here  that  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  space  in  the  dressing  room. 

A  dark  night,  a  surrey  not  quiet  full 
waiting  at  the  Junction.  Two  girls  in 
search  of  a  conveyance  appear.  They  are 
thrust  inside  with  little  ceremony,  and  the 
cli)  ed  carriage  moves  away.  By  lucky 
chance  the  maidens  recognize  the  voices  of 
the  young  gentlemen  in  the  front  seat,  but 
the  man  beside  them  remains  a  mystery. 
In  vain  do  the  several  occupants  try  to  find 
him  out.  A  match  is  lighted,  but  the  un- 
known shrinks  back  into  the  shadow.  He 
is  repeatedly  addressed,  but  only  snores  in 
return;  At  last,  the  Hall  is  neared.  All 
hope  for  light,  but  disappointment  awaits 
them.  A  careful  glance  reveals  only  a 
dark,  -  silent  unrecognizable  form.  Five 
dollars  reward  for  a  correct  answer  to  the 
query — Who  was  he? 
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Professor  S.  I 
'The  Merchant  of 
part  of  this  term, 
is  given  below. 
Duke  of  Venice 
Antonio 
Ba.sanio 
Gratiano 
Lorenzo 
Salarino 
Solan  io 
Old  Cxobbo 
Lanncelot  Gobbo 
Tul)al 
Balthazar 
Portia 
Nerissa 
Jessica 


Comior's  class  v  ill  g^ive 
Venice'  toward  the  latter 
The  cast  for  ■  the  play 

Robert  Coeper. 
Jas.  Scott, 
Jas.  Black. 
Oliver  Degehnan. 
J.  C.  Hanley. 
W.  H.  McPeak. 

R.  R.  Litrell 
L.  K.  Peacock. 
Jas.  Chambers. 
Monroe  Witherspoon. 
William  Owsley. 
Miss  Donaldson. 
Miss  Andrew. 
Miss  Bessie  Stewart. 


I  /Iftusical  *fl.\otes,  | 

Miss  Kimball  spent  tl:e  vactioii  at  lier 
home  in  New  Yo:k. 

Mrs.  Hahn  and  son  Harold  visited  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  during  the  holidays. 

Paderewski  will  make  his  reappearance 
at  the  Gewand:  aus,  Leipsic.  on  Feb.  ii. 

The  Emp-ror  of  Russia  perfers  the 
cello  to  all  other  in.struments  and  is  himself  a 
performer  on  it. 

Miss  Flora  Parsons,  a  pianist  of  di.-- 
tinguished  merit,  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe  and  is  now  corcerting  with 
the  violin  virtuoso  Remenyi. 

Jan.  31st  will  be  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Schubert,  crea- 
tor supreme  of  rare  and  noble  gcir.s  of 
melody,  fitly  framed   in  -olden  hannonies. 


In  the  death  of  Win.  Steinway  o'"  th.e 
Steinvva)'  piano  firm,  America  Iw.-.t  a  valu- 
able musical  friend. 

Teressa  Carreno  the  eminent  pianist 
returned  to  America  fur  a  Coi.       ton  he 
ginning  Jan.  14th. 

Prof.  Hahn  spent  vacation  in  study  at 
Chicago,  taking  daily  lessons  vvitli  Mr.  Bur- 
rett  and  Mr.  Seeboerk. 

The  Annual  Concert  by  the  chorus 
class  will  take  place  during  this  term,  and 
will  be  an  event  in  musical  circles. 

Sickness  and  death  have  wrought  ser- 
ious havoc  in  the  musical  world.  Fran 
Klafsky,  Campanini,  and  Mr.  William 
Steinway,  the  greatest  manufacturers  of 
pianos  the  world  has  known  have  recently 
passed  into  the  land  beyond.  Max  Alvary 
and  Brahme  are  slowly  dying  of  gainful 
and  incurable  maladies,  Mor'.t/  Rosenthal 
is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  attack 
of  Typ!.oicl  fever. 
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J.  W.  Price  '83,  is  teacliing  .school  at 
East  brook. 

J.  Y.  McKiiniey,  '92,  has  gone  to  the 
South  on  ;jccount  of  his  failing  health. 

As  a  result  the  recent  football  game  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  papers 
condemn  the  game  as  more  brutal  than  bull- 
fighting. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  student 
seeking  honors  at  Amherst  is  that  his  col- 
lege expenses  during  the  previous  year 
must  not  exceed  $500.  Sad  news  for 
"ChoUv.  the  deaii  Ixiy." 
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Mr.  Nevin  '95,  is  doing  good  work  at 
West  Siiiibur}'  Academy.  Since  he  became 
President  the  institution  has  grown  steadily 
both  in  attendance  and  merit. 

Cambridge  has  passed  a  statute  enabl- 
ing the  authorities  to  deprive  a  graduate  of 
his  degree  and  the  priviliges  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  case  of  misconduct. 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  who  has  just  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  was  the  eldest  son  of  R.  E. 
Lee  and  through  his  mother  was  a  direct 
de.s:e'idant  o^  Geo  g:"  \Vashin,.,^to:rs  father. 

The  trustees  and  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  joyfully  accepted  the  sub- 
scription of  $240,000  nil  le  by  merchants  of 
Baltimore  and  alunnii  o'i  the  university 
to  tide  the  in^iituti  )n  ovjr  t'12  finan- 
cial diflficultits  occasioned  by  the 
failure  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
Company  to  pay  di/id.-ils  01  the  s"o:k 
owned  by  the  university. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  have  selected  San  F"rancis;o 
as  the  place  of  location  o!"  the  Wilmerding 
Scliool  of  Industry.  Mr.  Wilmerding  left 
$400,000  to  found  the  school  in  order  that 
boys  might  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  trades. 

Jo'i  1  D.  R):'s;2fellar  has  b;2  1  ma  la  an 
honorary  member  of  the  University  Convoca- 
tion of  t!ie  U  liv^.-s'ty  of  Chi:a^o.  Tnis  is 
the  highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  the 
University. 

The  Moravian  Seminary  and  College 
for  Women  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  founded 
in  174.9,  and  is  only  a  few  years  younger 
Lilian  Princeton.  The  faculty  and  alumnae 
now  wish  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  Vassar 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  an  1  the  alumnae  society  is 
working  hard  to  interest  all  the  graduates 
in  the  matter. 


« #  #  #  *  *  *  *       -tf «  *  *  <s  *  <f »  *  *  #  !!n!n!Kn5f  #  #  j» 

I       Exchanges.  ! 

St  j;^-;?  *  «  *  Jlr  jjf  iS  *     *  St  *  <t  1^  tIt  *  i!t  <t  )>     J>  Jjf  #  ijl  j^f  $  # 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 

A  tale  some  one  has  told 

Aboutaiiother.  malce  it  piss 

liefore  you  speak,  three  gales  of  gold. 

These  r.arrow  gates-    First.  ■  Is  it  true?" 
Tins    Is  it  needful?"    hi  your  mind 
Give  I  uihlul  answer.  and"th  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest."    -  Is  it  kind?" 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last. 
It  passes  through  these  ga  eways  three. 
Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be  — R.\- 

If  we  only  know  our  best  things  lie  near 
us,  close  to  our  feet. 

Brutus — "Say,  Cae.sar,  how  many 
oysters  did  you  eat  for  supper?" 

Caesar— "Et  tu.  Brute," 

Friendship  is  not  only  heart  to  heart, 
but  a  soul  to  soul  relationship.  In  this 
deepest  sense  you  cannot  be  a  friend  to 
every  man. — P^x. 

The  Amulet  under  The  Idea  of  an 
Education  says: — "There  are  three  kinds  of 
intellectual  power,  thought,  expression  and 
execution."  Accepting  these  then  the 
student  must  be  trained  to  think,  to  origi- 
nate thought  to  the  extent  that  is  attainable 
to  ordinary  minds — in  other  words,  be  able 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes." 

The  Wittenberger  in  speaking  of  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  .social  affairs 
around  collf.ge  says — "There  are  few  re- 
ception;, and  parties;  class  or  .society  ban- 
quets. We  need  not  be  told  of  the  good 
which  a  better  acquaintance  might  bring 
about.  We  need  more  social  gatherings. 
If  we  would  frequently  come  together  soci- 
ally, it  would  help  ligliten  the  daily  tasks 
which  otherwise  become  burdens;  we  could 
.study  better;  we  would  enjoy  college  days 
more.  It  is  noticable  that  at  college  ihere 
is  a  tendency  to  critici.se  one  another  sever- 
ely, we  are  constantly  finding  fault.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  often,  we  feel  sure, 
were  we  better  acquainted." 

This  is  a  good  .suggestion. 
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For  the  sake  of  the  "small  boy"  and 
for  some  who  are  not  so  small,  we  raise  the 
question,  Wat  is  applause?  To  applaud  is 
to  express  puhlicly  our  approbation  and 
praise.  But  must  our  approbations  be  high 
explosives  or  lighted  powder-magazines, 
which  not  only  make  them.selves  heard,  Init 
decidedly  felt?     Does  he  who  makes  the 


most  noise,  aptilaud  best?  Is  it  essential  to 
the  expressing  of  our  approbation  that  we 
raise  the  dead  for  their  approval?  We  hold 
that  excessive  and  unnecessary  noi.se  is  no 
characteristic  of  good  applau.se,  but  rather 
an  evidence  of  its  aksence.  A  good,  hearty 
applause  is  commendable  at  its  time  and 
place,  but  we  wish  to  condemn  most  stronly 
those  in  our  public  meetings,  who  "make 
night  hideous"  by  their  excessive  clapping 
of  hands.  Let  us  remember  that  we  must 
be  gentlemen,  that  we  must  think  of  the 
comfort  of  those  about  us,  that  we  must 
consider  embarrassment  of  one  who  first 
"launches  out  on  the  mighty  deep." 


There  is  a  very  general  inclination  on 
the  part  of  tiie  majority  of  people  to  repeat 
remarks,  which  .soon  lead  to  unkindne.ss  and 
misrepre.sentation.  How  often  we  hear  a 
remark  or  idle  word  and  meaning  no  harm, 
repeat  it  to  some  friend,  and  that  one  to  an- 
other until  it  contains  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning.  Although  most  everyone  of 
us  de-spises  such  misrepresentations,  we  un- 
con.sciousl}'  pass  them  on  until  they  reach 
the  one  who  said  them.  We  must  talk 
something  and  it  is  not  all  of  us  who  can 
find  a  rational  topic  of  conver.sation  or  dis- 
cuss it  when  found.  But  let  each  one  of  us 
cultivate  truth  in  every  thing  we  say,  for 
when  once  we  have  repeated  a  remark,  we 
are  unable  to  recall  the  harmful  influL-nce 
exerted  by  it,  although  we  may  recall  the 
words.  Even  in  the  simplest,  most  every- 
day statements,  we  cannot  be  too  guarded 
or  too  exact. 
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The  Modem  Greek. 

"Tlif  isk's  of  (jieece.  the  isUs  of  Grcecu! 

Whtrj  burning  Sappbo  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Hheobus  sprung: 
Eternal  sunshine  gilds  them  yet 

Hut  all  except  their  sun  has  set." 

The  life  of  Greece  was  the  Hfe  of  a 
thousand  j-ears.  A  nation  hke  an  individ- 
ual, appears  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
youth,  passes  to  its  maturity,  begins  to  de- 
cay, and  filially  yeilds  its  place  to  others. 
So  it  was  with  Greece.  Starting  from  ob- 
scurity, she  rose  rapidly  and  steadily  to  a 
height  in  culture  and  learning  seldom  reach- 
ed by  a  nation,  and  then  slowly,  surely  the 
decline  came  and  Greece  had  fallen. 

Though  the  stream  of  culture  has 
broadened  and  deepened  since  her  glory 
waned,  receiving  in  particular  the  mighty 
tributaries  of  Chri-stianity  and  .science  and 
invention,  it  must  yet  trace  its  origin  to  the 
renowned  city  of  Athens,  the  centre  of 
Greek  civilization.  And  what  has  Greece 
left  to  us?  A  rich  heritage  in  the  domains 
of  science  and  government,  heroic  deeds  of 
patriotism  that  have  never  been  surpassed; 
in  architecture  and  sculpture,  models  and 
inspiration  for  all  time;  in  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  literature,  in  poetry, 
history,  oratory,  and  pliilo.sopy,  works  of 
exalted  genius  and  perpetual  worth  Sure- 
ly this  must  r.lways  retain  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  central  fact  of  all  Greek  history 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  present 
day  is  the  unbroken  contuiuity  of  the 
Greek  nationality.  Freedom  departed  from 
Greece  when  Philip  of  Macedon  conquered; 
from  Macedon,  the  power  over  Greece  pass- 
ed to  Rome— from  Rome  to  Constantinople; 
now  it  has  once  more  come  back  to  Greece. 
After  all  the.se  two-and-twenty  centuries, 
the  Modern  Greek  yet  claims  geniune  des- 


cent from  the  race  which  once  made  Athens 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  world.  The  ties 
which  link  him  to  the  far  past  are  chiefly 
three:  race,  character  and  language. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centur3^  a 
great  pestilence  swept  over  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Greek  population  of  Greece 
proper  was  greatly  diminished.  The  par- 
tially depopulated  districts  were  occupied  by 
Slavonians,  who  for  a  hundred  years  formed 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  Greece. 
But  then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The  sup- 
erior social  civilization  of  the  Greek  element 
tended  to  repair  its  numbers.  The  process 
of  Hellenizing  the  Slavonians  went  on 
steadily  in  Greece  until  in  about  two  hun- 
dred years  it  was  practically  complete.  Thus 
was  formed  the  basis  of  the  modern  Greek 
nation.  It  contains  a  large  infusion  of  Slav- 
onic blood,  but  it  is  a  fact  equally  well  es- 
tablished, that  the  stream  of  Hellenic  blood 
has  been  perpetual,  and  that  the  Hellenic 
element  is  that  which  has  determined  the 
type  of  modern  nationality. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Greek  of  today 
pos.ses,ses  di.stinctive  traits  of  characters  that 
were  distinguishing  characteri.stics  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ancient  Hellas,  Two  na- 
tional tendencies  are  especially  noticeable. 
One  is  the  marked  aptitude  for  city  life, 
as  distinguished  from  rural  life  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  life  of  a 
larger  political  organism.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  is  the  ability  which  they  have 
always  shown  in  commerce.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Greeks  have  at  every  period  of 
their  history  been  true  to  the  love  of  mental 
culture,  not  merely  from  a  perception  that 
knowledge  is  power,  but  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  pleasure  which 
literature  and  art  bestuw. 

What  is  still  more  .surprising  is.  that 
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the  ancient  tono^ue,  of  Greece  has  been  so 
little  affected  by  the  centuries  of  alien  power 
and  material  degeneration.  Greek  was  for 
centuries  rude  and  ungranimatical,  but  it 
was  always  itself  and  itself  alone.  Many 
foreign  words  crept  into  its  vocabulary — 
most  of  which  have  now  been  thrust  out; 
but  in  the  organic  matters  of  structure  and 
syntax,  Greek  has  never  made  a  compromise 
with  any  langnage.  Thus  it  has  been  the 
unique  destiny  of  the  Greek  language  to 
have  had  from  pre-historic  times  down  to 
our  own  a  continuous  existence.  Not  one 
link  is  wanting  in  this  chain  which  binds 
the  New  Greece  to  the  Old. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  mental  and 
moral  traits  would  give  an  indefinite  idea  of 
the  Hellenic  mind.  It  is  the  peculiar  as- 
similation of  these  qualities  that  makes  up 
the  Greek  of  today.  So  far  as  character- 
istics go,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  vivacious, 
impulsive,  shrewd,  inquisitive,  sensitive,  im- 
pressible, the  child  of  the  moment,  in  tem- 
perament more  French  than  German  or 
Italian,  and  the  opposite  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  is  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  gener- 
ous and  hospitable  friend.  The  subtlety  of 
the  Greek  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  tlie 
blunt  frankness  of  the  Englishman  or 
American  as  to  be  often  mistaken  by  the 
foreigner  for  dishonesty. 

Personal  ambition  is  today  as  promi- 
nent a  tiait  among  the  modern  x^thenians 
as  it  was  in  ancient  Athens  Jealou.sy  and 
revenge,  more  or  less  developed,  active  or 
latent,  according  to  his  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, stir  the  blood  of  the  Greek  and  are  not 
easily  allayed.  The  "E  Pluibus  Unum" 
principle,  tlie  neglect  of  which  brought  the 
states  of  Ancient  Greece  to  ruin  is  not  yet 
comprehended  by  the  moderns  sufficiently 
to  induce  self-.sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
wlinle. 


The  Greek  is  inquisitive.  Nothing, 
however  insignificant,  escapes  his  restless 
eye  and  busy  tongue.  He  is  a  passionate 
man;  his  emotions  are  excited  as  readil}'  as 
dry  straw  kindles  to  a  flame,  but  the  pa.s.sion 
subsides  as  quickly  if  the  can.se  is  not  snl)- 
stantial.  He  is  notoriouslj'  sharp  witted 
and  takes  a  pride  in  his  wit.  To  be  out- 
maneuvered  in  a  bagain,  especially  by  one 
of  his  own  countiymen,  is  always  a  .source 
of  the  deepest  mortification. 

If  Greece  had  larger  resources,  if  in- 
stead of  her  liberal  notions  she  would  l)end 
her  energies  to  conciliate  her  enemies,  sup- 
press her  own  schemes  and  advance  those  of 
other  powers,  she  would  find  herself  with 
many  champions  among  Christian  nations. 
Under  such  a  condition  of  things,  we  should 
cease  to  hear  .so  much  of  the  moral  defici- 
encies of  tlie  Greeks.  But  until  this  is  so, 
the  traveller  as  he  approaches  Greece  must 
expect  to  hear  the  people  denounced  for  all 
the  sins  which  they  have  and  for  many 
more  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination 
of  their  detractors. 

The  love  of  knowledge  is  an  es.sential 
part  of  the  G  e.k  character.  Under  the 
system  of  public  instruction  adopted  in 
Modern  Greece,  the  Greek  passes  by  three 
successive  grades  of  schools  to  t!;e  Univjr- 
sity;  the  Demotie  or  Primary  National 
Schools;  the  Hellenic  Schools,  secondary 
erammar  .schools;  and  the  Gymnasia,  still 
higher.  F.om  the  Gynniasium  the  next 
.step  is  to  the  University.  In  all  three 
grades  and  also  at  the  University,  instruc- 
tion is  gratutious.  At  the  present  time, 
Greece  can  compare  favorably  in  education- 
al advantages  witli  any  country  in  tlie 
world. 

The  neglect  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  (yreek  is  more  apparent  l)ecausL'  of 
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the  striking  contrast  to  the  general  thirst 
for  secular  education.  Ignorance  is  pre- 
niitted  in  the  priesthood  because  the  Church 
might  be  endangered  by  the  discussion  of 
theological  dogmas.  The  power,  great  as 
it  is,  of  the  Greek  Chucli  is  not  chiefly 
temporal.  It  is  a  profession  of  faith  held 
together  by  forms  and  sanctified  by  heredi- 
tary observances.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
Greek  that  these  forms  have  been  the  recog- 
nized standard  of  his  nation  from  time  im- 
memorial. Thus  from  fear  of  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  Church,  the  intelligent 
Greek  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  his  own  com- 
mon sense  assures  him  is  false  in  theory  and 
it  must  be  added,  corrupt  in  practice,  be- 
cause the  masses  are  permitted  by  the  clergy 
to  cling  to  superstitious  beliefs,  which  are 
worthy  only  of  pagan  days. 

Closely  connected  with  the  progre.ss  of 
the  higher  education  in  Greece,  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  every  visitor  observes,  and 
which  has  hitherto  remained  an  unsolved 
problem  of  modern  Greek  society.  This  is 
the  disproportionately  large  number  of  men, 
who  having  received  a  universitv  education, 
become  lawyers,  physicians,  journalists,  or 
politicians,  One  of  our  Secretaries  of  Leg- 
ation at  Athens,  said:  "While  there  is  felt 
in  Greece  a  painful  dearth  of  men  whose 
education  has  fitted  them  to  supply  some  of 
the  multifarious  material  wants  of  the 
country — sucli,  for  instance,  as  surveying, 
farming,  road-making,  and  bridge-building, 
there  is,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  plethora  of 
lawj'ers,  writers,  and  clerks,  who  in  the 
absence  of  regular  occupation,  become  agi- 
tators ai.d  coffee-house  politicians." 

The  great  need  of  all  Greece  if  Greece 
is  to  prosper  is,  that  politics  cea.se  to  be  a 
game  played  between  the  holders  and  .seek- 
ers of  office,  and  tliat  all  local  or  personal 


interests  whotsoever  be  uniformly  and 
.steadily  subordinated  to  the  public  interests 
of  the  country.  Before  this  can  be  thor- 
oughly .secured,  two  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  Modern  Greek  must  come  to  pass. 
First,  adequate  outlets  must  be  found  for 
the  energies  of  the  educated  class  who  have 
hitherto  been  driven  into  politics.  Second- 
ly, the  Greek  people  must  bring  a  .sound 
and  vigorous  public  opinion  to  bear  on  pub- 
lic affair-s — not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  stead- 
ily. It  has  been  said,  with  too  much  truth, 
that  Greece  has  been  a  nation  of  opinions 
without  a  public  opinion. 

The  Old  Greeks  had  common  national 
characteri.stics,  but  never  formed  a  nation; 
the  Greeks  of  today  are  a  nation  with  a 
strong  national  .sentiment,  but  .sometimes 
W'ith  too  little  unity  of  national  purpo.se. 
Nothing  but  such  unity  of  purpo.se  can  en- 
force those  reforms  which  the  country  most 
needs — reforms  of  piinciple,  not  of  detail — 
the  choice  of  public  men  on  the  public 
grounds  of  character  and  fitne.ss,  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  with  undeviating 
regard  to  the  thorough  re-establi.shment  of 
the  national  credit. 

Long  ago  Greece  lifted  up  her  own 
.signal  to  the  West,  the  star  which  guided 
the  dim  research  for  truth,  the  star  which 
still  shines  with  a  ray  so  clear  and  so  .serene. 
All  men  can  unite  in  hoping  that  Greece 
may  yet  again  become  a  source  of  illumina- 
tion and  of  temperate  strength  for  tho.se 
neighboring  countries  which  were  once 
Hellenic,  but  which  have  long  been  the 
•  abodes  of  harbarism,  ignorance,  and  viol- 
ence— that  a  torch  lit  by  Greece  may  yet 
flash  through  them  with  a  message  bring- 
ing the  reverence  for  law,  the  love  of  or- 
dered liberty,  the  will  to  work  for  the  com- 
mon good,  the  desire  to  ri.se  from  the  aims 
of  individual  ambition  to  those  which  con- 
template the  advancement  of  mankind. 

Ed.\  Nichol.  '99. 
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Webs  That  Become  Garments. 

Every  man  is  a  weaver.  He  \vea\-es 
not  for  the  present  but  for  eternity.  His 
hfetinie  is  the  loom.  Bhthely  the  hours 
speed  onward  as  he  flings  his  sliuttle  back 
and  forth,  at  every  cast  he  adds  a  thread  that 
helps  to  fill  in  his  destiny.  It  may  be  a 
shoddy  thread  of  wasted  hours  or  lost  op- 
portunities that  mars  the  fabric,  or  it  may 
be  a  golden  thread  tiiat  adds  to  its  beauty  and 
lustre.  The  mark  of  God  or  Satan  is  slowly 
making  its  impression  upon  the  texture  day 
by  day.  and  it  shall  be  revealed  by  the  great 
Tribunal  when  the  web  has  been  completed. 
There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  lines  of 
Whittier: — 

'■This  dav  we  fashion  Destiny,  one  web  of  Fate  we  sp  ii. 
This  day  for  all  hereafti  r,  elioose  we  holiness  or  sin." 

In  factories  for  making  cloth  a  single 
broken  thread  ruins  a  whole  web;  it  is  traced 
back  to  the  weaver  who  made  the  blunder, 
aud  the  loss  is  deducted  from  his  wages. 
Who  is  it  that  shall  pay  for  the  broken 
threads  in  life's  great  web?  It,  too,  is  tlie 
weaver.  The  web  completed;  judgement 
pronounced;  destiny  determined. 

If  we  vi.sit  the  great  factory  of  human 
life,  and  see  what  sort  of  fabrics  the  weavers 
are  turning  out,  we  shall  find  one  man 
weaving  the  web  of  a  respectable  life;  an- 
other, the  web  of  formality;  still  another, 
the  web  of  .self -righteousness;  .some  weav- 
ing webs  of  pride,  ava'rice  a:id  false  hum  iii- 
ity,  bestowing  pains  upon  them,  and  chink- 
ing well  of  them;  but  they  are  mere  shoddy 
— worthless  for  wear,  though  they  pa.ss 
through  the  loom.  True  the.se  may  beautify 
adorn  and  recommend  for  a  time,  but  when 
detected,  the  weavers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
their  friends.  ''Their  webs  shall  never  be- 
come garments." 

But  we  shall  also  find  men  weaviu"" 


webs  that  are  a  surety  for  permanent  com- 
forts and  wear;  wel)S  that  become  heavy, 
quilted  coverlets  for  a  protection  from  pov- 
erty and  danger,  and  that  shield  from  the 
seething  biting  blasts  of  Satan's  dynamic 
forces. 

Such  a  web  is  tact.  Look  over  the 
chief  events  of  history.  Who  Ijroiiglit  tl.em 
about?  Men  of  tact.  Who  were  the  actors 
in  them?  Always  individuals  of  great  tact. 
Never  men  of  brawn,  brag,  wealth  or  repu- 
tation. These  may  counsel,  stimulate  and 
provide  the  mea:  s;  but  ta>.t  is  the  warp  and 
woof  that  gives  color,  form  and  beauty,  and 
brings  to  pass  the  event.  In  war  and  in 
peace;  in  common  life  and  in  religion,  it  is 
by  tact  mainly  that  things  have  been  shaped 
and  settled. 

Oh  tact!  thou  hasl  yoked  the  forces  of 
heaven  to  do  earth's  woik.  Thou  hast 
made  the  antipodes  to  be  our  neighbors. 
Thou  hast  broken  assunder  tlie  bondsmen's 
clanking  chains  and  set  the  captives  free. 
Thou  hast  stopped  armies,  reformed  abuses, 
colored  diplomacy  and  thou  hast  made  des- 
pots liberal.  Thou  makest  a  goodly  gar- 
ment, giving  warmth,  comfort  and  vitality 
;o  every  nation;  peace  happiness  and  dignity 
to  ev^^ry  court  where  thou  art  vvorshipe;'. 

Another  vveb  that  becomes  a  garment 
which  neither  age  nor  force  is  able  to  cor- 
rode or  ravel,  is  concentrated  energy.  Riv- 
eting every  facult_\  u'>on  one  unwavering- 
aim  has  chained  lightning.  harnessed 
Niagaras,  and  bridged  continents.  The 
most  formidable  obstacles  have  become  as 
cobweb  l)arriers  in  the  path  of  an  invincible 
determination  to  do  a  specific  \\o  k.  "This 
one  thing  I  do,"  cries  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  this  concentrated  energy 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus  gives  him  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  thought  of   the  Cliristian 
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world  to-day,  than  that  ot  any  other  man 
who  ever  Hved,  save  the  Christ,  whom  he 
served  so  gloriously. 

Dispersion  of  energy  is  the  bane  of 
business  life  in  every  age  and  clime.  If  a 
person  would  reap  richly,  he  must  not  scat- 
ter diffusely  his  time,  means,  nor  toil. 
However  much  of  versatility  the  man  of 
many  profes.sions  may  have,  however  much 
he  may  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  his  friends;  by  the  man  who  knoivs  every- 
thing about  some  one  prefession  he  is  far 
out.stripped.  He  never  wins  the  laurels  of 
renown  at  home  or  abroad.  The  old  Latin 
adage:  non  multa,  sed  multum,  is  the  true 
and  only  rule  for  real  ard  permanent  suc- 
cess in  every  vocation  of  life. 

Perserverance  is  another  web  that  be- 
comes a  garment  adaptable  for  any  emerg- 
ency; a  garment  that  is  worn,  prized  and 
highly  recommended  by  all  who  have  reach- 
ed the  Meridian  of  success;  a  garment  that 
protected  thousands  of  thousands  from  the 
frosts  of  di.scouragment,  in  their  weary  climb- 
ings  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Fortune.  Per- 
severance reclaims  the  waste  places,  builds 
stately  cities,  and  makes  the  desert  to  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  ro.ce.  To  have  the 
iri>ui:ition  lor  it  is  llit-  |)assi)iirt  to  favor; 
and  to  practice  it  gives  daily,  additional 
l>ower  and  worth. 

"To  the  persevering  mortal,  says  Em- 
er.son,  the  blessed  immortals  are  swift." 
"For  h.im  all  doors  fling  wide.  Him- all 
tongues  greet;  all  honors  crown,  and  all 
the  eyes  follow  with  desire."  This  has 
been  proven  and  verified  in  all  the  ages. 
The  persistent  tortoise  outruns  the  swift  but 
fickle  hare.  The  drop,  by  continually  fall- 
ing, wears  its  pas.sage,  through  the  hardest 
rock,  wiiile  the  hasty  torrent,  rushingover  it 


with  hideous  dash  and  uproar,  leaves  no 
trace  behind. 

•■The  lififfhts  by  great  jikmi  won  .and  kept, 
Wfio  not  altainod  by  sudden  fight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

Honesty  is  still  another  web  that  be- 
bomes  a  garment  to  comfort  and  sustain  the 
weaver;  to  honor  and  glorifj-  God,  and 
bless  mankind.  Burns  well  understood  this 
when  he  wrote: 

■  Prineeh  and  Lords  are  but  the  breath  of  Kings, 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'' 

Honesty  affects  not  only  outward  pros- 
perity, but  appeals  to  what  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  man.  It  is  the  index  of  charac- 
ter. "As  to  the  Lord  ana  not  unto  men," 
is  its  grand  motto.  It  stoops  to  no  equivo- 
cation. It  applauds  "whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report . ' ' 

Another  web  that  become  a  garment, 
is  Religion;  the  only  garment  that  keeps 
evil  from  breaking  down  all  that  is  good 
within  us,  and  that  preserves  us  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  forms  an  edge  and 
border  to  our  lives,  without  which  they  fray 
out  and  unravel.  It  is  a  garment  that  shall 
not  wax  old,  and  shall  be  more  and  more 
.■i.'itisfving  ns  the  ve.nrs  roll  on.  until  life's 
joUiUeN'  i.s  ended;  ilicii  u  >liail  becoiiic  a 
white  robe  that  will  wear  for  eternitw 

Other  webs  there  are  that  become  gar- 
ments which  would  grace  anv  character  and 
make  the  grande.st  of  court  robes.  Such 
are  patriotism,  philanthropy,  temperance 
and  forbearance.  These  with  tact,  concen- 
trated energy,  perseverance,  honesty  and 
religion  give  standing  and  succe.ss  in  the 
world — determine  character.  And  charac- 
ter determines  destiny. 

Then  let  our  characters  be  real,  the 
sliining  warp  and  woof  of  eacli  day  working 
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out  the  part  God  has  assigned  tis  in  the 
great  loom  of  life.  For  onlj'  according  as 
we  set  the  right  thread  in  the  divine  warp 
will  God's  design  be  wrought  out  in  us  in 
beauty  and  in  perfection. 

Jas.  a.  McDonald,  '98. 


A  Broader  Citizenship. 

The  maintenance  of  government  is 
made  possible  by  a  principal  in  nature  which 
fits  everything  to  its  environment.  This 
well-know  adaptation  by  nature  is  psychical 
as  well  as  physical,  and  the  operation  of  the 
principle  on  mankind  brings  about  corres- 
pondence of  man's  internal  relations  with 
those  of  the  external  world  which  do  not 
relate  in  all  cases  to  his  mere  physical 
being. 

While  the  race  might  continue  to  exist 
without  the  development  of  man's  psychi- 
cal nature,  it  is  this  development  in  con- 
formity wi*-h  an  ever-increasing  part  of  his 
environment  that  enlarges  his  life:  that  lifts 
mankind  ?bove  the  level  of  b'-utes,  and 
makes  the  race  human. 

Beginning  in  a  narrow  compass,  with 
the  aid  of  education  and  experience,  man's 
relation*  wiili  ihe  exterior  wnrld  hecoiiu 
more  and  mure  complex  and  \  aricci.  The 
field  oi  his  activities,  the  number  of  his 
correspondences,  and  the  area  of  his  sym- 
pathies become  more  comprehensive  as  hLs 
development  continues  and  the  truly  en- 
lightened man  finds  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  of  mankind  and  intensely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Free 
from  the  petty  fears  and  souring  prejudices 
connected  with  darkness  and  ignorance,  and 
reconciled  to  the  world,  he  views  society  as 
one  great  family;  as  a  .single  organism.  His 
development    lias    made  liim    niori-  ;lli^■L^ 


more  human,  better  adapted  to  government, 
more  patriotic.  A  government  for  such 
men  is  .saturated  with  life  and  its  stability 
is  insured. 

When  governments  were  established 
and  maintained  for  the  express  benefit  of 
the  rulers  their  existence  was  mo.st  precar- 
ious. Selfishness  was  the  predominating 
feature  and  the  fear  of  the  sword  alone 
maintained  a  respect  for  law.  Governments 
were  not  institutions  for  the  people  then 
and  their  interest  in  them  was  not  vital; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  laws  were  ad- 
ministered with  an  ever-increasing  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  governed  classes  until 
at  the  present  time,  the  old  order  of  things 
has  been  overturned;  the  relation  of  .ser- 
v;'.nt  to  ma.ster  has  been  reversed;  a  mental 
revolution  has  been  effected  which  has  made 
patriotism  a  practical  reality,  knit  the  na- 
tions into  compact  masses  by  a  new  force, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a 
republican  form  of  govenmient  into  every 
civilized  land. 

Another  mental  revolution  must  take 
place  in  regard  to  government  before  its 
richest  benefits  can  be  enjoyed.  Men  must 
realize  that  political  boundaries  do  not 
nntur-illy  iiitcrrcrc  \\it!i  tin-  life  <>(  th.-  ~ocia] 
oigiinisni.  I  io\  ci  niutriiiN  ha\ c  becu  <u  r.i\e<l 
against  governments,  nations  have  \-iev\'e(l 
their  neighbors  as  dangerous  competitors  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  legislation  has 
been  colored  with  the  widely  diffused  idea 
that  the  embarrassn  Mit  of  one  country 
brings  a  corresponding  benefit  to  another. 

This  attitude  of  the  nations  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  drains  on  the  wealth  and 
happinessof  the  world.  Not  only  are  huge 
armies,  costly  navies,  and  greater  inconven- 
iences of  war  made  necessary.  l)ut  the  very 
princii^les  wliicli.     when   riglitlv  (lirectt-d, 
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tends  to  universal  peace  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  nations,  when  checked  in  its  pro- 
gress and  perv  rted  through  ignorance,  pro- 
duces national  prejudice,  sectional  strife, 
and  finall}'  a  reign  of  conflicting  selfish  in- 
terests which  makes  clean  legislation  impos- 
sible. This  retrograde  development  leads 
to  the  decomposition  of  society  and  a  state 
of  political  decay.  Government  is  then 
used,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  as  an  in- 
strument to  divert  the  rewards  of  industry 
and  virtue  from  their  proper  course  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few. 
The  broad  wings  of  government,  stretched 
out  for  protection  of  a  people  united  in  a 
common  cau.se,  hover  over  a  stampeded 
mob  struggling  farther  and  faather  from  the 
light  and  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quick- 
sands of  ruin  and  despair.  The  .social  or- 
ganism writhes  and  groans  in  the  fury  of 
contending  factions,  and  anarchy  stalks 
red-handed  through  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
disintegrating  society. 

vScience  and  Christianity,  great  guides 
for  men  in  their  dealings  one  with  another, 
encourage  a  more  comprehensive  patriotism, 
and  expel  ience,  in  support  of  these  great 
teachers,  shows  how  practical  are  the  lessons 
taught.  Science  breaks  through  the  bound- 
aiiesof  countries  and  points  to  our  grow- 
ing n.utual  dependence  as  the  light  to  guide 
men  in  their  relations.  Christianity,  with 
her  benevolent  influences,  melts  down  the 
l)arriers  between  nations  and  welcomes  all 
men  to  assemble  together  and  share  on 
equal  and  friendly  terms  the  blessings  that 
God  has  given  us  to  enjoy  here  on  earth; 
and  the  history  of  Oriential  countries  as 
compared  with  European  and  American  na- 
tions shows  the  tendency  of  national  exclu- 
siveness.  While  the  life  of  China  lias  long 
since  passed  into  an  estate  of  lassitude  and 


stagnation,  our  own  national  life  has  been 
stimulated  by  contact  with  other  nations. 
Our  great  progress  in  civilization  has  felt  a 
propelling  force  from  every  direction  and 
most  of  ills  that  have  lately  disturbed  our 
land  can  be  traced  to  an  ungrateful  senti- 
ment which  prompts  legislation  in  a  selfish 
direction;  to  a  prevailing  delusion  that  gov- 
ernment can  be  safely  u.sed  to  benefit  one 
part  of  society  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Proud,  flattered  America, — she  has  suffered 
her  patriotism  to  be  made  the  snare  and 
shield  of  designing  men.  She  has  departed 
from  the  broad  lines  of  conduct  laid  down 
by  her  sires,  and  languishes  for  a  season  in 
the  toils  of  her  betrayers.  The  great  les- 
sons of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Universal 
Brotherhood  she  was  designed  to  teach  have 
been  neglected,  and  her  pure  birth  and 
virtuous  youth  alone  assure  us  that  the  way 
of  morality  and  truth  will  again  mark  her 
path  and  the  fond  dreams  of  our  fore-fathers 
will  yet  be  realized. 

Under  normal  conditions  and  leaving 
out  of  view  the  idea  of  war,  it  may  safelj' 
be  said  that  the  citizens  of*bne  country  can- 
not legislate  against  tht;  interests  of  another 
country  to  their  own  advantage.  It  was 
such  humane  \  iews  as  this  that  animated 
the  founders  of  our  government,  and  it  was 
by  the  inculcation  of  only  such  principles 
as  are  morally  right  and  positively'  good  in- 
to foundation  walls  of  our  governmental 
.structure,  that  enabled  them  to  make  that 
foundation  so  solid  and  flawless  that  the 
rapid  advance  of  civilization,  the  shocks  of 
the  great  industrial  changes,  the  clash  of 
opposing  interests,  and  the  uprooting  of 
long-standing  evils  have  taken  place  with- 
out impairing  but  only  improving  it.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  Inspired 
with  a  noble  purpose,  their  judgment  trans- 
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cended  sense  and  with  reason  akin  to  faith 
they  saw  beyond  the  designs  of  men;  and 
no  base  scheme,  however  alluring,  was  ad- 
mitted into  their  plan.  But  the  great  work 
designed  by  Providence  as  a  model  for  tlie 
world  is  threatened  by  a  danger  subtile  and 
more  dreaded  than  any  it  has  yet  experi- 
enced and  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  witness  the  threatened  de- 
cay of  the  very  principles  that  upheld  our 
government  against  the  fiercest  storms  that 
could  assail  it. 

If  the  successors  of  those  immortal 
architects,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  about 
the  original  structure  the  materials  brought 
to  them  by  the  changing  conditions  of  soci- 
ety,— if  these  men  were  animated  with  ti  e 
same  spirit  and  cleansed  of  prejudice  and 
selfish  ambition,  there  would  still  be  no 
weak  place  in  that  great  temple,  but  every 
particle  that  went  to  its  upbuilding  would  be 
handled  with  one  end  in  view, — to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

If  the  politicians  who  in  the  course  of 
time  usurped  the  place  of  statesmen  had 
been  proof  against  the  blinding  glitter  of 
gold,  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people  l.a,d 
not  been  narrowed  to  sanction  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  by  misuse  of  legislation, 
most  of  the  errors  of  our  later  national  life 
would  have  been  prevented.  The  spectacle 
of  a  mob  marching  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  fancied  wrongs,  of 
riots  and  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  pro- 
pertv  in  our  industrial  centers  would  never 
have  been  witnessed;  and  .he  anxiety  of  our 
citizens,  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
working  people,  their  growing  distrust  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  government  and  in  the 
Providence  of  Go;l.  would  all  have  been 
averted  by  the  adherence  to  right  principles, 
but  the  simple,  honest  way  of  our  fathers 


has  been  judged  too  slow  for  us  and  we 
have  become  woefully  entangled  in  the 
jungles  of  political  intri,<ue  in  our  elTorts  to 
find  an  easier  way  to  prosperity. 

Selfi.shness  has  run  riot  in  our  midst 
and  prejudice  fed  through  the  mouth  of 
selfishness  and  fostered  by  flattery  has  been 
used  to  .stifle  tiie  protest  of  a  tortured  pub- 
lic. Laws  contrary  to  a  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  inconsistent  with  the  wel- 
fare of  society  have  covered  up  the  natural 
principles  of  honest  government  concealing 
in  their  rubbish  the  lurking  places  of  vilest 
corruption. 

If  men  are  taught  to  realize  the  signif- 
icance of  their  mutual  dependence  and  the 
po.ssibilities  of  national  co  operation  such  a 
condition  of  afi"airs  could  not  possiljly  exist. 
Patriotism  could  be  projected  through  the 
boundaries  of  countries  and  meeting 
throughout  the  world  would  bind  the  na- 
tion.-, togetlier  in  love,  and  the  .sen.se  of  a 
broader  citizen.ship  would  produce  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  society  surpas.sing 
understanding. 

While  the  possibilities  of  a  united  peo- 
ple are  more  or  less  remote,  good  results  do 
not  await  the  full  acconiplisl.nient  of  this 
great  object  but  under  the  leadership  of 
good  Cliristian  men  and  women  in  both 
hemispheres,  rich  blessings  ha\  e  been  se 
cured  which  no  other  force  could  command, 
and  every  influence  in  this  direction  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  piactical  benefits  who.se 
value  is  ti  o  ittle  realize f'. 

The  Christian  church  in  behalf  of  this 
great  object  is  already  in  the  field.  Broad 
minded  men  in  every  land  have  already 
cleared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  this 
great  reform.  The  flag  of  international 
arbitration  leads  the  van  and  the  i)eople 
have  learned   to   welcome   the   herald  of 
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peace.  The  nations  are  ready  to  give  up 
their  narrow  view  of  public  policy  for  a 
pleasant  and  virtuous  way  to  prosperity. 
Ready  to  return  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
in  their  dealings,  and  prepared  to  realize 
that  only  such  legi.slation  as  is  good  for 
.society  as  a  whole  .should  benefit  any  part 
of  it. 

When  the  laws  of  the  world  are  tem- 
pered with  the  spirit  of  this  higher  patriot- 
ism; when  the  men  of  all  nations  acknow- 
ledge a  broader  citizenship  and  the  social 
organism  is  nouri.shed  by  all  .alike,  —then 
will  government  resume  its  proper  functions 
and  the  shield  of  unscrupulous  legi.slat^rs 
be  torn  from  their  grasp;  then  and  not  till 
then  can  the  ideal  condition  of  society 
exi,st.  Then  will  that  land  whose  natural 
advantages  are  the  greatest  and  who.se  form 
of  government  is  the  fittest,  establish  her 
supremacy  among  the  nations  and  America, 
destined  from  the  first  for  the  leadership 
and  deliverence  of  the  world,  will  blaze 
forth  her  great  le.s.son  to  mankind  and  all 
nations  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  will 
ri.se  up  and  call  her  blest. 

Harry  Phythyon  '98. 


Westminster  Stories. 


MOSE  J0HXS0N'.S  CONFE.SSION. 

I  was  born  in  Fulton  Cou-nty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  my  name  is  Moses  Johnson.  I 
struck  New  Wilmington  about  the  First  of 
September  1894.  I  always  was  a  modest 
youth.  Ma  says  Fm  bashful,  but  Fm  not. 
I'll  admit  that  a  girl  will  .scai'e  me  almost  to 
death,  but  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
any  place  or  do  anything  I  do  it  no  matter 
if  all  the  girls  in  town  meet  me  on  the  way. 
Still  there  is  one  thing  I  can't  stand,  and 


that  is  to  meet  the  father  in  the  yard  and 
have  him  ask  me  if  I  came  to  borrow  the 
the  sausage  cutter. — that's  awful. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I,  Moses  Johnson, 
-Struck  the  town  about  Sentember  first  1894. 
I  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  social  (I  always 
do,)  and  there,  I  met  Miss  Kate  Rogers. 
Now  if  any  body  is  reading  this  for  a  love 
.stor}'  he  .should  stop  right  here,  for  there  is 
none  in  it.  But  to  resume,  when  I  met  her 
I  was  most  awfully  scared.  I  .said  "How'd 
youplea.se  to  meet  me,"  and  then  shook, 
and  said  "Please  to  thank  you."  That  old 
Fulton  Co.,  sausage  grinder  stood  like  a 
shade  of  evil  over  me.  I  made  some  other 
remarks  in  my  own  room  that  were  hardly 
in  the  .spirit  of  Moses.  At  last  I  determin- 
ed to  return  home  with  my  shield  or  upon 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  my  curi- 
o.sity  to  know  how  they  did  at  the  Hall  F"ri- 
day  nights.  This  is  how  I  came  to  call  on 
Kate  Rogers. 

SCENE  I. 

It  was  as  cold  as  Greenland  and  the 
walks  were  just  like  glass,  but  I  had  set  it 
up  with  her  that  I'd  go  and  I  went.  About 
four  o'clock  I  went  down  to  the  barber's 
shop.  But  one  of  those  old  residenters  who 
had  been  walking  around  for  a  month  with 
his  hair  like  a  wild  cat  went  in  ahead  of  me. 
I  never  saw  "Shaf"  take  so  long  for  one 
man  before.  But  at  last  I  got  home  and 
got  ready. 

It  was  half  past  five.  I  didn't  know 
the  proper  time  to  go.  What  should  I  do? 
I  was  cool,  but  not  to  excess.  And  then 
what  in  the  world  could  I  find  to  talk  about? 
At  home  when  I  went  to  the  blacksmith 
shop,  ^  could  talk  extempo,  but  this  was 
different'.^  I  just  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
stor}',  so  that  I  could  go  through  with  it. 
I'll  give  it. 
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Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
of  that  populous,  co  nmercial  centre  known 
in  the  dialect  as  "Pinch"  there  lies  a  lonely 
grave.  Tlie  snow  is  drifting  over  it  just  as 
it  did  when  the  Indian  smoked  his  pipe  be- 
fore the  fire  long  ago;  but  the  silent  sleeper 
knows  it  not.  It  is  the  grave  of  the  mad 
dog.  The  mad  dog  was  a  monster — just 
one  size  less  than  a  number  ten  elephant. 
From  his  head  to  tlie  tip  of  his  tail  was 
measured  in  radius;  his  feet  were  like  the 
feet  of  the  mammoth;  the  wag  of  his  tail 
was  like  a  kink  in  a  diurnal  circle  while  his 
jaws  were  beyond  description. 

For  six  hours  he  la}^  dormant  in  a  na- 
tive's barn.  It  was  as  the  calm  before  the 
storm.  Just  as  the  hour  of  noon  came  on 
the  monster  rose,  shook  himself  and  began. 
As  if  warned  by  some  strange  voice  that 
his  end  was  near,  he  began  to  do  or  die. 
Up  the  roa  1  the  demon  strode,  and  as  he 
strode  even  the  man  who  ran  ahead  of  him 
until  the  heels  flew  off  his  shoes  could  see 
that  he  had  blood  in  his  eye.  First,  a  sheep 
fell  into  those  awful  jaws.  But  the  tragedy 
had  just  begun.  It  was  a  fearful  hour. 
As  the  cannibal  kills  his  brother  and  makes 
sandwiches  out  of  him,  .so  the  maa  dog  ate 
a  pup  between  his  mutton  and  his  beef.  Once 
more  he  took  the  road,  and  his  eyes  were 
like  the  diamond  bright,  his  face  was  like 
the  tan,  he  swore  he'd  eat  what  e'er  he  met, 
be  it  mutton,  cow  or  man. 

At  this  juncture  Battery  A  Light  Ar- 
tillery of  the  "Pincl:  Reserves"  came  up, 
but  the  enemy  had  withdrawn.  But  look! 
Wby  did  that  one  oak  in  the  wood  sway 
back  and  forth  while  ths  others  were  still? 
It  was  the  mad  dog's  tail  And  then  the 
chase  began.  On,  on  he  went.  He  turned 
no',  to  the  right  hi'.nd  nor  to  the  left,  but 
walked  .straight  into  a  barn  and  grabbed  a 


cow.  Hideous  and  heart-rending  were  the 
groans  of  that  poor  creature,  made  still 
more  awful  by  the  gloating  cries  of  that 
fiendish  dog.  But  there  he  died,  there  he 
was  buried,  and  his  sepulcher  was  hidden 
in  a  day.  Go  on,  O  thou  mad  dog!  thou 
eater  of  sheep  and  cow!  May  you  ever  go 
on!  (I  had  been  to  Junior  Orations  and 
knew  just  how  to  end.  ) 

This  was  my  story.  At  6:30  I  had  it 
well  committed.  I  repeated  it  once  more 
to  make  sure,  made  the  finishing  touches  of 
my  toilet,  donned  my  coat  and  departed  for 
"Girls  Bluff." 

.SCEXE  II. 
KATE  ROGER.S  IN  HER  ROOM. 

Kate  was  a  country  girl,  l)ut  graceful 
of  form  and  fair  of  face.  "A — Friday — 
Night— Caller"  was  a  new  thing  for  her, 
as  her  Scotch  parents  were  quite  strict  about 
such  matters;  but  she  was  comparatively 
cool  under  the  circumstances. 

At  6:30  Kate  retired  to  her  room  to 
prepare  for  "The  First  Battle."  As  .she 
crossed  her  room  you  might  have  heard  the 
quick  tread  of  busy  feet,  or  tlie  peculiar 
rattle  of  stiffened^ skirts.  Out  from  the  re- 
motest corner  of  her  ward-robe  slie  pulled 
her  neatest  attire. 

Her  slt'ovi's  were  not  the  ■  buttei'tlies.'' 
Nor  the  'puffies'"  with  tighties  up  the  iirms: 
l!ut  hers  were  the  oki  biilooii  kind. 
.■Vnd  thi'y  were  bi  hind  the  tirnf . 

But  listen!  "What?  That  can't  he 
the  bell!"  she  .said,  "Mr.  Johnson  would 
not  come  at  half-past  six."  vShe  thought  a 
moment,  then  .said,  "I  know  what  that 
means,  he  wants  the  librar\'. "  Witli  thiU 
she  placed  her  curling  poker  in  the  lamp. 
Up  the  stairs  came  Milton's  familiar  tread, 
until  rap-rap-rap  came  at  her  door.  Milt 
then  called  out.  "Mi.ss  Rogers,   Mr.  John- 
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son  awaits  you  in  the  library,"  and  de- 
parted. 

Kate  tried  to  make  haste,  but  dressing, 
Hke  time,  cannot  be  hurried.  In  her  haste 
she  became  somewhat  confused.  By  this 
time  her  poker  was  hot,  hotter  indeed  than 
she  knew.  To  make  our  story  short,  let  us 
record  the  first  calamity  of  the  evening — ■ 
Kate  burned  her  fore-lock.  At  last  she 
thought  she  was  ready,  but  took  one  last 
look  into  the  mirror  to  make  sure  that  she 
was  not  in  the  predicament  of  the  Irishman 
after  th?  fire —  'b  idly  twisteJ,"  convi  .ced 
that  she  was  ready,  she  swept  through  the 
door  and  down  the  halls  to  the  library, 
SCENE  III. 
IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

I,  Mo.ses  Johnson,  reached  the  library 
in  safety.  I  confess  I  l)reathed  quite  rapid- 
ly, and  that  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat.  I 
felt  like  running,  but  I  thought  that  would 
not  be  nice.  I  tried  to  think  of  my  story, 
but  determined  not  to  tell  it  the  first  thing. 
When  I  heard  the  rustle  on  the  stairs  I 
br.athed  n.ore  rapidly  V.  an  ever,  and  my 
heart  beat  .so  loud  I  was  afraid  slie  would 
hear  it.  Miss  Rogers  enteied.  There  was 
a  lump  in  my  throat  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg. 
She  said  "Good  evening,"  and  I  tried  to 
answer.  While  she  talked  about  the 
weather,  Junior  Orations,  etc.,  I  managed 
to  swallow  that  lump  in  my  throat  enough 
to  say  "Yes'um,"  "That's  true, "  and  even 
at  times  to  put  in  a  sentence. 

At  last  I  determined  to  tell  ray  story 
and  summoned  all  the  courage  that  was  in 
me  for  the  task.  I  straightened  up  and 
asked,  "Say,  did  yon  ever  hear  that  wond- 
erful story  about  the  mad  dog  of  Pinch?" 
She  smiling  said,  "Yes,  isn't  that  a  beauti- 
ful story,  it  has  such  a  nice  mural."  With 


that  answer  my  heart  sank  like  lead,  for 
my  evenings  conversation  was  gone.  When 
Milt  rang  the  "half  past  nine  bell"  I  arose 
to  go.  I  confessed  that  I  had  a  good  time, 
but  determined  that  on  the  next  Friday 
evening  I  would  have  a  story  that  Kate 
never  heard. 

Moses  Jo:inson. 


That  Moral. 

To  that  "regular  peruser  of  The 
Holcad"  let  me  say  that  our  columns  can- 
not be  devoted  to  explaining  our  stories. 
It  would  be  imposing  upon  the  good  nature 
of  our  contributor  to  ask  that  a  nice  little 
moral  tale  be  appended  each  time  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish 
to  delve  into  the  secrets  of  Westminster 
vStories  and  if  we  .should  undertake  to  give 
the  moral  publicly,  it  might  not  agree  with 
tho.se  drawn  by  o'hers.  Moreover,  your 
request  is  a  marvelous  one.  You  have  no 
trouble  about  the  moral  when  you  have 
"perused"  a  modern  novel  as  far  as: 

"Scotch  Preacher" — "O  won't  you 
have  me  Emma!    Can  you  love  me?" 

"Rich  Girl"— "O  Gavin!  Gavin  dear! 
I  love  aw  fully." 

Your  whole  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Winston  didn't  get  her.  If  this 
isn't  sufficient,  the  writer  will  answer 
through  the  mail  what  he  thinks  the  moral 
is;  if  desired.  No  more  space  can  be  given 
to  it  here.  R-  E.  G. 


How  doeo  it  come  that  the  man  who 
yanmiers  most  to  the  Holcad  man  about 
his  piece  not  being  worth  anything;  always 
gets  the  maddest  when  the  aforesaid  tells 
him  that  he  is  pretty  hard  up  and  might 
use  it  to  advantage? 
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[additional  editorial] 

For  some  time  back  prize-fighting 
has  gone  begging  at  the  doors  of  state  legis- 
hitures.  Ahiiost  every  state  in  the  Union 
has  turned  it  awa}-  with  disgust,  while  the 
majority  of  states  would  make  it  felony. 
But  one  "Sovereign  Stote  of  the  Union," 
even  against  a  protesting  public,  has  gone 
to  the  extreme — Nevada  has  legalized  prize- 
fighting. In  the  present  session  of  her  leg- 
islature Nevada  passed  a  bill,  instantlly 
signed  by  its  governor,  making  prize-fight- 
ing a  legal  sport.  The  particular  purpose 
of  this  bill  was  that  it  might  bring  to  Car- 
son City  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight, 
and  thus  to  bring  to  the  state  the  financial 
aid  that  would  accompany  such  a  "sport." 
Can  we  believe  that  a  state  in  these  United 
States  would  sink  its  commonwealth  to  such 
degredation,  and  would  do  this  with  the  sole 
aim  of  securing  the  dirty  money  of  our  low- 
minded  "Eastern  Sports."  Nevada  has 
disgraced  herself,  yes  she  has  caused  the 
whole  Union  to  blush.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  hail  with  joy,  and  that  is,  that 
the  press,  from  the  Atlantic,  is  hurling  at 
Nevada  the  sharpest  words  of  denunciation. 
May  there  arise  from  all  parts  of  our  fair 
land  such  a  strong  voice  from  public  opinion 
that  Nevada  will  be  compelled  to  recant, 
for  in  the  end,  the  good  must  conquer. 


The  day  is  rapidly  approaching  wlien 
President  Cleveland  will  step  down  from 
his  high  office;  and,  in  all  probabihty  out  of 
official  life  forever.  Eight  years  ago  he  re- 
tired, defeated  it  is  true,  l)ut  honored  by 
his  party,  and  respected  by  tlie  wliole  peo- 
ple as  a  man  of  firm  convictions  and  inde- 
pendent character.  Behind  him  he  left  a 
record  that  none  assailed  except  bv  insinua- 


tion in  political  harangue;  and  when  again 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  in  '92,  it 
cried  Cleveland. 

Cleveland,  Harrison.  Cle\-eland  needs 
only  to  be  said  and  the  tale  will  be  told — ■ 
but  not  all.  The  man  who  eight  years  ago 
retired  from  office  honored  and  respected; 
now  steps  down  scorned  and  thoroughly  de- 
tested by  his  own  party — if  he  has  an\- — 
having  made,  it  is  said,  a  great  figure  in 
histor}",  although  it  may  have  been  a  huge 
cipher.  His  first  great  mistake  was  in  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Gresham  Secretary  of  State. 
Not  that  we  doubt  Mr.  Gresliam's  ability 
nor  that  we  favor  the  spoils  system,  but  we 
think  that  it  was  imprudent  for  him  to  need- 
lessly alienate  his  party  at  a  time  when  his 
opponents  were  determined  to  destroy  the 
adniini.stration  even  if  they  had  to  starve 
the  nation.  In  the  mistake  list  we  might 
put  his  transferring  the  seat  of  government 
to  Wall  Street,  his  pension  bluff,  and  most 
of  his  foreign  undertakings.  His  financial 
policy  is  at  least  very  doubtful;  while  the 
\'enezuelan  episode  might  be  characterized 
as  a  happily  terminated  leap  in  the  dark. 

To  his  credit  be  it  .said  that  he  sent  the 
troops  into  Chicago  to  protect  the  U.  v'-^. 
Mail,  quieted  the  Hawaiian  and  Cuh:ui 
"jingoes,"  instituted  civil  service  reforms, 
and  made  the  arbitration  treaty. 

His  Thanksgiving  proclamation  was 
good  enough  in  itself,  but  coming  as  it  tUd 
from  one  politically  dead,  who  had  hereto- 
fore refused  to  take  this  step,  it  looks  amaz- 
ingly like  grasping  at  the  last  straw  of 
]niblic  favor.  Mr.  Cleveland's  path  lias 
not  been  strewn  with  ro.ses,  and  whether 
he  made  the  best  of  his  circumstances  is 
yet  a  question. 

Mr.  Cleveland  ])r()po.ses  to  locate  at 
Princeton  and  live  a  retired  life. 
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Miss  Margaret  Dick  of  Greensburg,'  is 
visiting  friends  here. 

A  place  for  sudden  and  unexpected  re- 
ports— the  Laboratory. 

Miss  L  says  she  Hkes  red  because 

yon  can  easi-"Iy  teU"it. 

Mr.  D — .  says  he  hkes  old-fashioned 
candies  (mint,  for  example. ) 

Miss  Margaret  Guthrie,  of  Cleveland, 
paid  her  friend  Miss  Andrew,  a  .short  visit. 

Miss  Lillian  Moreland  '94,,  died  at  her 
home,  New  Wilmington,  Sa'obath,  Feb.  21st 
of  typhoid  fever. 

No  wonder  Miss  P   delivered  her 

Junior  Oration  .so  well — she  had  some  one 
Train (h)er  for  it. 

Mr.  H  .seems  to  hold  the  same 

opinion  as  the  Ephesians  mentiond  in  Acts 
19:28,  last  clau.se  of  verse. 

The  power  of  habit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  Dawson  recites  he  begins  by 
.saying,  "Ahem" — (Ah,  Em.) 

The  aimnal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
was  observed  on  Thursday,  January  27,  in 
the  college  chapel.  Dr.  R.  J.  Miller,  of 
Allegheny  City,  preached  the  sermon. 

The  Geology  class  all  feel  intensely 
thankful  that  they  did  not  live  in  the  days 
of  the  Ichothyosaurs,  who,  as  a  member  in- 
formed the  class,  were  troubled  with  "big 
head." 

When  warm  weather  comes,  members 
of  the  Senior  Astronomy  class  will,  no 
doubt,  be  taking  strolls  and  singing,  with 
their  eyes  turiie  l  heavenward  (?),  that  .song 
'"Tis  moon,  'tis  moon,  etc." 


The  Sophs  must  be  very  fond  of 
"Ronial  Life  in  Prose  and  Verse" — they 
talk  about  it  a  great  deal,  anyway. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Friday,  Jan.  29, 
was  a  bitter  cold  day  in  Professor  Freeman's 
cla.ss  room.  Quite  often  during  the  recita- 
tions, when  the  temperature  was  taken,  it 
was  observed  to  be  "down  to  zero." 

Rev.  C.  E.  Little,  '91,  assisted  Rev. 
Barr,  of  the  First  Church  at  his  communion 
services.  Sabbath,  February  7.  Mrs.  Little 
'95,  was  also  here  during  the  few  days  of 
her  husband's  stay  in  New  Wilmington. 

The  Juniors  who  will  take  part  in  the 
annual  contest  in  June  have  b  en  chosen  by 
the  faculty.  They  are  Elizabeth  Duncan, 
Francis  McDowell,  Eda  B.  Nichol,  Maude 
Slemmons,  Jas.  McDonald,  Harry  Phytliyon 
L.  K.  Peacock,  Jas.  Scott. 

(She) — Do  you  know  why  the  Sublime 
spoken  of  in  our  Moral  Science  le.sson  is 
like  an  elopement? 

(He)- No.    Why  is  it? 

(She) — Because  it  carries  one  awaj'. 

Junior  Orations  have  come  and  gone. 
The  class  has  done  its  best  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  edification  of  the  College  and 
the  community  at  large,  and  the  effect  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Shall  the  wisdom  im- 
parted 1)  ai  fruit  or  die? 

Rev.  Howard  Wilson,  '80,  pastor  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  gave  his  illu.strated  lecture  on 
"Ben  Hur"  in  the  Fin  t  Church  January  26. 
He  was  accompained  by  Hill  '87,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  his  lecture. 

The  Temple  Quartette,  assi.sted  by  Miss 
Katharine  Ridgeway,  will  give  tlie  last 
entertainment  in  the  Lecture  Course  of  '96- 
97.  The  company  is  an  old  organization, 
yet  is  doing  its  best  work  to-day,  as  shown 
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by  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. Seats  will  be  re.served  for  the  con- 
cert. 

The  reception  at  the  Ladies  Hall  last 
month  was  such  a  success  that  it  ought  to 
encourage  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
atTairs  of  the  kind.  Rev.  Barr's  solo  was 
very  much  enjoyed  as  was  the  inusic  furn- 
i.shed  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hall.  Cake  and 
fruit  were  served  later  in  the  evening  and 
altogether  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  had. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  January,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Anderson,  '94,  and  Mr.  Milligan,  a 
graduate  of  Muskingum,  both  of  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  gave  two 
very  interesting  missionary-  addresses  in  the 
college  chapel  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Mr.  Anderson  preached  in  the  Sect  nd 
Church  in  the  evening. 

(Class  in  German.) 

Miss   E  ,    "Miss   A  ,  decline 

lang  (Long.) 

Miss  A  .    "I  can't." 

Miss  E   "Compare   it   I  mean, 

pardon  me. ' ' 

Miss  A  .     "He    is  incomparable." 

George  R.  Kennan  lectured  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church  Feb.  9,  on  the  subject,  "Siber- 
ian Convict  Mines."  His  lecture  proved 
intensely  interesting.  His  vivid  manner  of 
presenting  the  stern  facts  made  them  .seem 
all  the  more  horrible.  The  various  experi- 
ence through  which  he  pas.sed  while  in 
Siberia  and  his  wonderful  escape  were  with- 
out doubt  remarkable.  His  speech  in 
Chape!  the  next  mon'.ing  was  so  bright  and 
lively  that  the  students  almost  forgave  him 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  first  hour. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  will  give  one  of  his  interpreta- 


tive recitals  in  the  vSecond  Cliurch,  Tuesday 
evening  March  9.  Mr.  Clark  is  also  princi- 
pal of  the  Chautauqua  .school  of  expression 
and  as  an  interpreter  and  teacher  of  litera- 
ture rather  than  an  elocutionist,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  term,  is  most  highly  en- 
dorsed and  commended  by  bdth  i)ublic  and 
press.  He  is  leading  a  healthy  reaction 
against  a  morbid  and  affected  elocution  and 
we  bespeak  for  him  tlie  generous  patronage 
that  his  superior  talents  merit.  Further 
particulars  will  be  announced  later. 

Pliilo  and  Chrestomath  Societies  held 
an  open  meeting  Monday  evening,  Feb.  15. 
The  audience  became  too  large  for  philo 
Hall,  so  the  chai:)el  was  made  n.se  of.  Miss 
Kimball  rendered  a  very  pretty  vocal  .^^olo. 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark  sang  the  "Maying 
Song"  from  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile" 
and  the  audience  showed  its  appreciation  of 
the  sweet  melody  by  encoring  her.  There 
was  other  music  which,  with  the  e  says, 
orations  and  declamations  made  up  a  very 
entertaining  program.  Miss  Lama  Mc- 
Clure's  essay,  or  rather  poem,  on  "Girl  life 
at  Westminster"  was  a  very  clear  portrayal 
of  the  habits  and  interests  of  girls. 
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Htbletics. 


Candidates  for  the  base  ball  team  are 
all  doing  gymnasium  work  now. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  H(;Inics  and  Dcgelmau 
went  to  Pittsburg  Jan.  23,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  delegates  from  llie  colleges  that 
meet  in  track  athletics  this  year.  Grove 
City  has  obtained  permission  to  compete 
this  year  so  that  tliere  will  be  five  colleges 
in  it. 
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The  basket  ball  game  between  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  on  Monday,  Jan.  25,  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Juniors,  by  the 
score,  6-3.    The  teams  were. 

Seniors.  Juniors. 
Ferguson  L.  F.  j  Seville 

\  Long 

Chamberlain  R.  P'.  Phythyon 
Hanley  C.  Breaden 

Taggart  R.  G.  Boggs 

Weller  ) 

Dawson    )'  L.  G.  Scott 

Goals  from  field — Seniors  i.    Juniors  3. 
Goals  on  fouls — Seniors  i . 

The  Sophs  heat  the  Preps,  on  Feb.  ist, 
in  a  very  exciting  game.  The  Preps,  were 
determined  to  win  and  put  up  a  hard  game 
but  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  winning 
from  the  Sophs.    The  score  was  3 — o, 

Sophs.  Preps. 
Position. 

Witherspoon         L.  F.  (  D.  McKim 

(  Wliitmore 

Gealey  R.  F.  Kuhn 

S.  McKim  C.  (  Whitmore 

(  McKelvey 

Berry  L.  G.  Wright 

Degelnian  R.  G.  Marshall 

Goals  from  field — Sophs  i. 

Goals  on  fouls — Sophs  i. 

The  Freshmen  were  unable  to  play 
their  game  with  the  vSeniors  scheduled  for 
Feb.  8th  so  the  Sophs  played  the  .Seniors. 
The  game  was  clean  and  hard  with  plenty 
of  good  quick  passing  in  it  and  resulted  in 
a  tie  4-4;  neither  side  were  very  anxious  to 
play  on,  so  the  game  resulted  undecided. 

Seniors  SopI:s 

Ferguson  L,.  F.  Witherspoon 

Chamberlain  R.  F.  Gealey 

Taggart  C.  McKim 

Phillips  L.  G.  Berry 

Hanlev  R-  G.  Degelman. 


Feb.  15th  the  Preps  again  went  under, 
this  time  by  a  score  of  9-7.  When  time 
was  called  at  the  end  of  the  .second  half, 
the  .score  was  a  tie,  7-7  and  .so  play  was  re- 
sumed. In  about  a  minute,  L,ong  threw  a 
goal  from  field,  thus  securing  another  scalp 
for  the  Juniors.  The  teams  played  as  fol- 
lows: 

Juniors  Preps 
Long  L.  F.  D.  McKim 

Phythyon  R.  F.  Kuhn 

Breaden  C.  Huber 

Scott  L.  G.  Whitmore 

Boggs  R.  G.  Wright 

Goals  from  field — Juniors  4.    Preps  3. 
Goals  on  fouls — Juniors  i.    Preps  i. 

A  visit  to  the  gymnasium  on  any  of 
the  class  days  would  convince  one  that  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  field  aud  track 
athletes  is  being  carried  on  with  greater  .sin- 
cerity than  has  ever  been  manifested  in 
Westminster.  A  general  interest  is  being 
taken  in  this  line  of  sport,  and  the  interval 
between  the  two  classes  is  fully  occupied  by 
the  a.spirants.  And  as  this  branch  of  athle- 
tics includes  several  different  lines  of  work, 
it  offers  to  almost  any  one  a  field  for  train- 
ing and  improvement.  There  is  a  place  for 
the  short  or  the  tall  man,  the  light  one  or 
the  heavy,  and  whoever  expends  time  and 
energ}-  in  this  work  will  be,  in  great  meas- 
ure, rewarded  even  though  he  may  not  at- 
tain perfection  in  any  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  College  dele- 
gates, held  in  Pittsburg  last  month,  .some 
very  important  business  was  transacted. 
The  admittance  of  Grove  City  College  to 
the  A.ssociation  will  no  doubt  prove  a  .stim- 
lus  to  us  in  training  for  the  next  meet. 
The  city  of  Pittsburg  offered  the  Colleges 
Schenlev  Park  in  which  to  hold  the  meet, 
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thus  reducing  the  expenses.  Thej'  also 
agreed  to  furnisli  the  prizes  and  arrange 
everything  at  the  park  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

The  matter  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
offer  was  left  to  the  executive  comuiitlee. 
The  one  addition  to  the  list  of  events  will 
prove  most  interesting  to  many.  It  is  a 
mile  relay  race  to  be  run  by  teams  of  four 
men  from  each  college  and  for  which  there 
shall  be  prizes,  as  in  the  other  events. 

This  Inter-Collegiate  meet  is  an  event 
in  which  our  college  must  not  be  content 
with  third  or  fourth  place,  for  in  no  other 
are  so  many  representatives  from  each  col- 
lege brought  together.  The  results  of 
these  contests  are  not  to  be  disregarded  as 
they  show,  in  great  measure,  the  .spirit  and 
enterprise  prevalent  in  the  college.  We 
want  to  make  an  advance  this  year  which 
will  r>ut  us  on  a  more  even  basis  with  W.  & 
J.  and  W.  U.  P.  and  recover  some  of  the 
ground  lost  in  past  years. 

Our  gymnasium  is  now  one  of  the  be.st 
equipped  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
students  have  shown  their  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact.  From  the  beginning 
of  wiiuer,  the  clas.ses  have  been  daily  aug- 
mented and  a  general  interest  in  the  work 
has  been  .shown.  On  one  of  the  men's 
days  there  were  sixty-one  in  the  classes 
and  twenty  or  twenty-five  ladies  attend 
quite  regularly,  the  ladies  clas.ses. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Mi . 
Holmes;  his  instruction  has  been  excellent 
and  the  discipline  maintained, — which  is 
necessary  tor  the  proper  conducting  of  the 
classes — has  been  perfect.  There  has  been 
added  from  time  to  time  the  apparatus  need- 
ed for  new  lines  of  work  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  basket-ball  has  stirred  up  the  class 
rivalry.  Roberts'  dumb-bell  and  Barnjum's 
bar-bell  drill  are  tlie  ones  followed. 


An  indoor  meet  is  to  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  It  is  to  be  a  co  Test  be- 
tween the  classes,  each  class  liav'ing  a  t.'ini 
of  about  four  men.  It  svill  n  )  l>)u')t  a 
Inrdc^ntest  a  i  Ithi  .:lis-;  w'  l  li  i,4'  .vil'  !uve 
to  work  for  the  victory. 


Mrs.  Mcintosh  '82,  died  last  January 
at  Wilmerding. 

Samuel  Byers  '67,  a  well  known  resi- 
dent of  Greenfield,  died  recently. 

J.  Norman  Martin  'Si,  of  New  Castle, 
has  just  recovered  from  a  nearlv  fa  t1  ill- 
ness. 

The  number  of  American  College 
graduates  is  fully  30:), 000  of  wliom  150,000 
are  supposed  to  be  living. 

Earnest  Porter  '96,  has  obtained  the 
position  of  depart. neiit  forem  in  in  a  whole- 
sale carpet  store  at  Scranton. 

College  fraternities  have  fourteen  re- 
presentitive  newspapers  wit'i  a  c<)nih:.;e  I 
circulation  of  6,380  copies  per  i.ssue. 

Congregationalists  in  this  country  are 
training  30,000  students  in  45  colleges  with 
over  500  men  in  other  theological  st^niiuar- 
ies. 

The  authorities  at  Harvard  aie  crying 
for  a  new  university  chapel,  de:laring  the 
present  one  entirely  inadepinte  for  their 
needs.  The  work  of  the  chnjl  is  'low  that 
of  a  large  church,  with  a  stiff  of  .six;  mini.s- 
ters,  a  choir  of  forty  men  and  boys,  a  series 
of  eight  services  a  week,  and  a  weekly  at- 
tendaiict  of  2,000  persons. 
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Tlie  facult}^  of  Harvard  University 
have  officially  announced  that  any  student 
detected  cribbing  examinations  will  be  ex- 
pelled. Although  the  penalty  seems  severe 
it  is  certainly  none  too  heavy  if  it  will  ad- 
vance the  sentiment  of  honor  among  the 
.students. 

As  Grove  City  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
Westminster  may  have  a  chance  of  coming 
out  better  than  last  place.  A  mile  relay 
has  been  substitued  for  the  high  kick.  In 
this  race  four  men  from  each  college  will 
compete  and  each  man  runs  a  quarter. 

Those  who  have  long  known  our  col- 
lege are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Miss  Oella  J.  Patterson,  our  former  Profes- 
.sor  of  English.  Miss  Patterson  always  did 
faithful  work,  for  the  Master  as  well  as  for 
mortals,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  her.  She  was  a  member  of 
Westminster's  faculty  from  '77  to  '87  after 
which  she  travelled  in  Germany.  Return- 
ing home  taught  at  Momnouth  for  three 
3'ears  but  failing  health  compelled  her  to 
remove  to  San  Diego,  California,  where  she 
died. 

In  the  death  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
-stute  of  Technology,  the  world  has  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  .scholars.  He  was  a  brave 
.soldier,  a  prcninent  educator,  and  a  world 
famous  student  of  political  economy.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  census  of  1870 
and  United  States  commi.s.sioner  to  the  in- 
ternational moretary  conference  at  Paris 
in  1878. 


A  six-year-old  little  girl,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  a  .':ong  b\'  a  celebrated  tenor, 
asked:  "Papa,  did  that  man  make  all  that 
noise  on  purpose? 


I    nDusic  IHotcs.  t 

%  .  .  .  f 

A  course  in  musical  history  is  offered  at 
VVilkley  this  year  for  the  fir.st  time. 

Four  new  students  have  entered  the 
voice  department  of  the  conservatory  re- 
cently. 

The  College  Glee  Club  is  having  regu- 
lar rehearsels,  and  is  destined  to  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  musical  life  of 
Westminster. 

The  Male  Quartette  has  been  reorgan- 
ized with  all  the  old  members  but  one,  Mr. 
Stewart  not  having  time  to  devote  to  prac- 
tice this  term.  Mr.  McPeak  has  been  se- 
lected to  fill  the  place. 

In  Japan  a  play  begins  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  lasts  until  uine  at  night. 
There  are  no  seats  in  the  Japane.se  theater 
every  one  sits  on  the  floor,  and  every  one 
sn  o'.es  during  the  performance. 

A  .sailor  who  had  been  to  a  church  .ser- 
vice, where  he  heard  some  fine  music  was 
descanting  upon  an  anthem  which  had 
given  him  great  pleasure.  A  listennig  .ship- 
mate finally  asked,  "I  say  Bill,  whats  a 
hanthem? 

Willie  Yaleford. — I  think  the  muscial 
tastes  o"  this  country  is  improving  don't  you, 
uncle? 

Uncle  Coldfax — There  ain't  a  doubt  of 
it.  I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning  that 
several  college  glee  clubs  have  had  to  walk 
home  lately. 

Beethoven  claimed  that  musicians  live 
on  a  higher  plane  of  conscion.sne.ss  than 
non- musicians.  Literary  people  who  re- 
ofard  this  as  the  egotism  of  a  nuisical  en- 
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thusiast,  are  referred  to  Browning  who  is 
surely  many  sided,  and  who  takes  a  postion 
quite  as  extreme  in  these  words:  "I  state 
it  thus:  There  is  no  truer  truth  ol)tainr.ble 
by  man  than  comes  of  music.'' 

Pittsburg  is  properly  proud  of  her 
beautiful  "Carnegie  Music  Hall  and  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Wilson 
the  music  hall  is  a  great  factor  in  the  cities', 
musical  life.  Paderewski  praised  it  as  the 
best  hall  in  the  country  for  a  pianist. 

Hostess  (at  evening  party) — How  dull 
everybody  seems.  I  think  I  had  better 
ask  Miss  Poundavvay  to  play  something. 

Host— O!  Matilda!  Slie's  such  an 
execrable  performer,  you  know. 

Hostess — What  difference  does  that 
make?  It  will  start  the  conversation  all 
the  same. 

1  £xcbange6.  1 

In  everything  aim  at  perfection,  al- 
though in  most  things  it  is  unattainable. 

"Alas!  what  can  I  do," 

Cries  the  girl,  and  she  sorely  grieves, 

And  truly,  what  will  she  do 

With  her  dresses  that  have  large  sleeves. 

Ex  — 

The  exchanges  of  January  were  es- 
pecially interesting.  Besides  containing 
many  excellent  literary  articles,  many  of 
them  contained  stories  which  show  a  remark- 
able degree  of  imagination. 


We  often  wonder  what  life  is  like  to 
those  who  have  no  other  spirt  than  that  of 
criticism. 

Th€  Geneva  Cabinet  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  inter-society  contest  together 
with  the  wiiniing  oration  and  essa}'. 

It  is  not  only  amid  the  thunders  of 
eloquence  and  lightnings  of  genius  that 
there  are  emanations  of  influence  from  soul 
to  .soul;  every  .social  circle  is  charged  with 
this  power  and  by  example  and  conversa- 
tion it  enters  the  heart  and  acts  on  the 
character. — Amulet. 

Under  "The  Aim  of  Art"  the  David- 
son Monthly  .says;  "The  artist  stands  be- 
tween the  reader  and  nature  as  nature's 
interpreter  and  it  is  for  that  very^' element  of 
humanity;  which  he  puts  into  a  poem, 
symphony  or  statue,  that  we  value  the  work 
of  art."  Tliis  same  paper  also  contains  a 
well  written  story.  "Out  of  the  Dark  into 
the  Dark," 

The  editor  in  the  Hermonite  says  after 
speaking  concerning  the  Treaty  of  Venez- 
uela "The  world  is  moving  on.  Twenty 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
prophesy  that  a  treaty  would  be  concluded 
between  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
other  nations  will  follow  this  example,  dis- 
band their  standing  armies  and  thus  relieve 
their  people  from  the  burdensome  taxes  now 
imposed  for  their  support.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  international 
peace. 
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When  2/ou  Uravel 


PURCHASE  TICKETS  VIA 


THE  PITTSBURG 

AND  LAKE  ERIE 
RAILROAD. 

DoA^Lble  T^xac^  Eo\ite. 


YOU 


8 


Fjst  Trains  Daily  each  way 
between  New  Castle  and 
Pittsburg;. 


Are  invited  to  call  and  see 
our  new  stock  of  Stylish 
Spring  Suits,  newest  shapes 
in  Soft  and  Stiff  HATS,  new 
Spring  Caps,  latest  things 
in  white  and  colored  shirts, 
new  collars,  cuffs  and  neck- 
wear. 

Suits  made  to  order  on  slinrt  notice.    A  fit  guaranteed, 
A  huge  and  stylish  line  of  samples  to  select  from. 
Ca!!  and  tee  us.  and  vou  will  be  made  welcome. 

J.  F  WILLIAMS, 

XF.W  WILMINGTON.  PA. 
CLARK  BLOCK. 


Through  trains  for  Pittsburgh  leave 
Wilmington  Junction  W.  N.  Y. 
&  P.  R.  R.— 8:01  a.  m.,  3:06  and 

6:11  p  m,,  Central  time. 

Q/Uickest  Ro'/te. 
Cheapest  Tickets, 
Finest  Service. 


(  riovelaiirl,  Toledo, 
NEW  CA  -i'l  LE  t(.  -  Del  mil,  Chica^'u, 
(  liiitTald,  Alliariv, 

and  Bo.";t  ;n. 

L.  A.  TKausoN  G  P  A  i  pi,,sv„„-^.  l>a. 

B.  C.  \  ANGH,  1  .  I'.  A  .    (  ^ 

F.  G.  Blackkoku.  Ticket  Aij  ill, 

Now  Castle.  Pi 


THAT 

Tired  Feeling 

Is  not  E.xperienced  when  yon  ride  the 

Strauss  Tire 

ON  YOUR 

MOUNT. 

It  is  the  Fastest,  lOasiesi  Ridi.i'^  :in  1  .la  desi  to  I'uiieiure 

Repairable       any  one. 
{,^?"Vour  local  dealer  can  supply  t'.em.  , 


Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass 

II  Fall  «s  10  itie  yoii  aid  DiifiP  siiii  hqis. 

The  Only  lOxclusive  Dry  Goods  House  in 
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The  Holcad  is  a  monthly  of  ten  issues  a  year,  publish- 
ed by  the  undergraduates  of  Westminster  College. 

Entered  at  the  Postoflice  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa  .  as 
second  class  mail  matter. 

Information  solicited  concerning  the  Alumni,  or  any 
who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  the  College. 

No  anonymous  communications  will  be  noticed. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Holcad,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Ter.ms:  One  copy  per  year,  $1.00.   Single  copy  l.^ic. 


The  Holcad  has  left  port  on  another 
voyage,  with  a  new  captain  in  command, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  crew.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  the  successes  of  other 
years,  we  are  incited  to  make  this  the  most 
successful  voyage  that  the  good  ship  has 
ever  made.  To  accomplish  this  aim  will  be 
no  easy  task,  we  are  well  aware,  and  the  co- 
operation of  faculty,  alumni,  and  under- 
graduates must  be  ours  to  make  it  possible. 
Each  student  who  has  any  capability  for 
writing  is  urged  to  contribute,  whether  his 
work  be  essay,  oration,  a  local,  poem — any- 
thing, in  fact,  readable  and  original.  There 
is  surely  enough  ability  in  Westminster  to 
produce  plenty  of  literary  material  with 
which  to  fill  a  paper  published  monthly; 
and  if  not,  what  a  .sad  lack  of  brains!  But 


if  we  are  capable  of  good  work  in  this  line, 
and  yet  allow  our  college  paper  to  suffer  for 
want  of  it,  or  are  either  lazy  or  dislo3'al, 
either  of  these  faults  is  exceedingly  repre- 
hensible in  a  college  .student.  As  The 
Holcad  becomes  better  and  more  interesting 
each  month,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  the  ma- 
jorit}'  of  st-udents  who  subscribe  for  it  in- 
stead of  the  minority,  as  at  present.  It 
would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  staff  to  do 
their  best  all  the  time  if  thej^  knew  that  the 
whole  college  was  reading  and  criticising 
their  work.  We  bespeak,  therefore,  your 
hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  in  making 
The  Holcad  represent  more  completely  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Westminster  student. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  toward  careless- 
ness in  pronunciation  in  the  various  college 
classes  is  quite  evident  even  to  a  chance  ob- 
server. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
higher  classes,  perliaps  because  here  for  the 
first  time  the  student  is  required  to  give  full 
e.Npression  to  his  interpretation  of  the  subject 
matter.  Surely  we,  as  young  people,  should 
be  fastidious  in  this  particular.  However 
galling  to  our  pride  self-application  of  this 
criticism  may  be,  by  thoughtful  attention 
now  we  may  save  ourselves  much  mortifica- 
tion hereafter.  It  doubtless  is  amusing  to 
hear  a  child  speak  of  the  "snoot"  of  an 
animal,  but  if  the  same  be  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  college  .student  the  amusement 
provoked  is  of  a  different  character  and  can- 
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not  be  full>  appreciated  by  the  one  chiefly 
interested.  We  cannot  emphasize  this  sug- 
gestion too  strongly.  The  fact  that  some  of 
our  higher  classmen  are  unable  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain 
rather  argues  the  absence  of  these  parts  in 
their  own  anatomy.  Surely  the  fact  that 
such  an  inference  ma}'  be  drawn  will  be  suf- 
ficient warning  to  all. 

The  decision  of  the  Harvard  faculty  con- 
cerning cribbing  in  examinations  is  an 
action  to  be  commended  for  its  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  American  manhood. 
Although  this  same  remedj'  would  be  rather 
severe  if  applied  to  our  case,  still  we  need  to 
arouse  an  active  sentiment  against  this  kind 
of  dishonesty.  See  that  young  man  at  the 
board  cautiously  consulting  a  strip  of  paper 
rolled  on  toothpicks!  It  is  not  hard  to  sup- 
ply the  missing  links  between  this  glimpse 
and  the  final  one  which  we  catch  of  the 
same  individual  as  he,  grip  in  hand,  suc- 
cessfully passes  the  border  line  into  Canada. 
Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  is  the 
tendency  not  in  this  direction?  Let  cribbing 
no  longer  be  considered  an  admirable  sort  of 
cunning,  Init  let  it  stand  forth  in  all  its  base- 
ness and  hypocrisy. 

Grheck,  in  taking  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian insurrectionists  in  Crete,  has  acted  so 
promptly  and  vigorous!}'  as  to  put  to  shame 
the  nations  who  have  stood  by  and  watched 
the  persecution  of  the  Armenians  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  aid  them.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Crete  are  Greeks,  and  they  have 
been  aroused  to  rebellion  by  the  treachery  and 
faithlessness  of  the  Turks.  Reforms  prom- 
ised them  three  3'ears  ago  have  never  ma- 
terialized. When  fighting  broke  oiit  be- 
tween   the    Christians    and  Mussulmans, 


Turkish  soldiers  joined  with  the  latter;  the 
Christians  were  massacred  and  their  towns 
pillaged.  In  this  plight  the  Cretans  natu- 
rally appealed  to  Greece  to  help  them,  and, 
when  soldiers  arrived  from  Greece,  showed  a 
determination  to  be  united  to  the  country 
that  had  responded  to  their  cry  for  aid.  The 
Greek  flag  was  raised  and  the  island  pro- 
claimed under  Greek  rule  and  protection. 
Even  if  compelled  to  give  up  her  claims  on 
Crete,  Greece  will  probably  have  obtained 
for  it  the  autonomy  and  other  reforms  which 
the  powers  are  now  demanding  for  it  from 
the  Sultan. 

literary  I>cpartmcnt. 


The  Impending  Conflict  With  Romanism. 

The  most  stupendous  organization  in  the 
world  today  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  Its  influence  is  felt 
and  recognized  in  every  nation  on  the  globe 
and  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
In  the  light  of  the  present  history  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back,  to  any  great  extent, 
over  the  details  of  the  past.  Only  glance 
back  over  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Martin 
Luther  rising  into  eminence  and  power  from 
obscurity  and  want.  Watch  him  as  he  nails 
the  ninety-five  theses  to  the  church  door  at 
Wittenberg.  Follow  his  footsteps  to  and 
from  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Note  the  bloody 
massacres  such  as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day.  Notice  in  the  history  of  England  the 
struggles  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
rivals  for  the  throne.  Mark  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  persecutions  in  Rome's  attempt 
to  civilize  the  world.  Thus  Romanism 
shook  all  Europe  and  well  nigh  rent  asun- 
der the  nations  of  the  earth.  Return  to  the 
present,  about  which  tlie  storm  clovids  are 
gatliering.     It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact 
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that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  violent  crisis. 
Dark  and  ominous  storm  clouds  have  ap 
peared  on  the  horizon,  which,  if  not  dis- 
persed, will  burst  in  a  disastrous  cyclone 
that  will  rent  this  nation. 

Some  Protestants  believe  that  the  papacy 
is  adapting  itself  to  the  age  and  the  progress 
of  free  institutions.  But  it  can  no  more 
change  its  fundamental  principles  than  the 
leopard  can  change  his  spots.  Catholicism 
is  just  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and,  if  it  had  the  power,  would 
destroy  all  our  free  institutions.  Romanism 
presents  itself  to  America  in  a  mask  of  de- 
ceit. We  cannot  judge  Romanism  by  what 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  nation  is  toward 
enlightenment  and  religious  liberty.  We 
cannot  judge  it  by  England,  where  it  has 
not  been  the  established  church  for  three  or 
four  centuries  and  where  it  has  been  con- 
stantly held  in  check  by  a  Protestant  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  judge  Romanism  b}' 
what  it  is  in  countries  where  it  has  full 
sway,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  We  certainly  know  what 
Romanism  would  do  for  America,  if  it  had 
the  power,  by  what  it  has  done  in  these 
countries. 

Since  its  fundamental  principles  arealways 
the  same,  it  will  be  characterized  by  the  same 
actions  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past-  Patrick  Henry  has  well  said:  "  I 
have  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by 
the  past." 

The  whole  system  is  built  up  on  the  idea 
of  subjection  to  hierarchy.  No  Romanist  has 
any  right  to  think  for  himself  or  to  go  to 
God  by  himself.  His  soul,  vAth  all  its 
deathless  interests,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  He  can  be  saved  only  through 
them,  and  hence  he  must  obey  tlieni  as  if 


they  were  in  the  place  of  God.  Our  Prot- 
estant Bible  is  condemed.  Monseigneur  Se- 
gur  says  of  it :  "  The  Protestant  Bible  is 
only  a  false  skin  in  which  revolution  and 
and  infidelity  wrap  themselves." 

The  papal  legate  in  this  country  claims 
the  right  to  control  eight  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  as  absolutely  as  the  Southern 
slave  owner  used  to  control  his  slaves. 

We  have  a  system  of  free  schools,  which 
are  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  our  country. 
We  must  sii^tain  them,  because  we  believe 
that  education  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity 
of  free  institutions.  Popery  pronounces  its 
l)lighting  curse  on  our  English  language, 
because,  as  they  say,  it  has  for  over  three 
hundred  years  carried  forward  the  idea  of 
popular  government,  personal  liberty,  free 
thought,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  religion 
and  free  schools. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  fill  all  the  offices  that  are  pos- 
sible with  those  of  their  belief  or  with  those 
who  are  friendly  to  their  cause.  The  masses 
are  exhorted  not  to  vote  with  any  one  par- 
ticular party,  but  to  vote  for  those  who  will 
favor  their  interests  and  exalt  the  church  of 
Rome.  Mark  you  the  number  of  Catholics 
who  teach  in  our  public  schools,  also  those 
who  hold  official  position  in  our  large  cities, 
and  who  are  even  sitting  in  the  seats  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate.  Why  is  it  they  work 
with  such  unceasing  effort  to  gain  supreme 
political  control  ?  Why  is  it  they  strive  to 
control  our  public  schools?  Tiiey  would  if 
possible  enslave  our  land  to  the  Pope  and 
keep  our  youth  in  ignorance,  teaching  them 
that  Romanism  is  the  only  true  religion. 

They  are  undermining  our  industries,  en- 
dea\'oring  to  get  supreme  control  of  our  cit- 
ies, manufactories,  railways,  steamship  lines, 
and  in  fact  every  industry  b\' which  they  can 
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obtain  employment  for  the  rapid  increase  of 
their  newcomers  and  thus  crowding  out  the 
so-called  ' '  American  Heretics  ' '  who  are  now 
employed.  They  are  determined  to  do  this 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  lowest 
act  which  will  promote  this  end. 

This  is  the  enemy  that  confronts  us, 
threatening  our  liberty,  threatening  our 
open  Bible  and  religion,  threatening  all  our 
free  institutions,  threatening  all  that  is  no- 
ble, good  and  true.  And  still  shall  we  think 
there  is  no  danger  from  it?  Shall  we  think 
the  enemy  is  so  easil}' conquered  ?  No.  The 
enemy  is  on  the  alert. 

What  means  this  stor}'  of  arms?  What 
means  this  secret  military  training  of  their 
youth  ?  The  serpent  has  nestled  close  to 
the  warm  heart  of  our  Republic,  and  is 
about  to  strike  its  poisonous  fangs  into  the 
life  organs  of  our  commonwealth.  Can  the 
enem3''s  onward  march  be  hindered?  Yes. 
Check  the  tide  of  foreign  innnigration 
which  is  filling  our  country  full  to  over- 
flowing with  an  alien  element  we  cannot 
assimilate.  Can  we  give  the  rights  of  an 
American  citizen  to  one  who  has  not  been 
Americanized  ?  The  answer  comes  to  the 
patriotic  ear,  No.  Then  restrict  suffrage. 
Let  no  man  vote  who  can  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  and  who  has 
not  been  on  the  shores  of  America  at  least 
twenty  years.  This  will  exclude  man}'  of 
the  ignorant  subjects  of  the  Pope. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  strength  and 
magnitude  of  our  opponent.  Let  us  not 
permit  this  countrj',  who,se  freedom  has  been 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers, 
to  be  entombed  in  ignorance  and  in  subjection 
to  the  Pope.  Let  us  rise  in  our  power  and 
protect  this  ' '  Land  of  the  Free  and  Home 
of  the  Brave  ' '  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemy. 


"  Shall  the  glorious  birthright 
Our  dead  fathers  won, 
Be  sold  to  the  pope, 

For  the  pjiest  and  the  nun  ; 
And  their  labor  of  love 
Be  forever  undone? 

'■  '  Oh !  never,  no,  never,' 
We  have  your  reply; 
While  the  shouts  of  the  people 

Go  up  to  the  sky  : 
'  For  the  freedom  once  won 
We  will  live,  we  will  die.'  " 

H.  L.  D. 


Light  From  the  Orient. 

The  planets  shine  with  borrowed  light. 
The  rainbow  of  the  cloud  is  but  reflected 
splendor.  The  light  which  sustains  life 
within  us,  which  causes  plants  to  grow,  put 
forth  their  bud  and  bloom,  the  power  which 
drives  our  trains,  or  moves  the  wheels  of 
factories,  directly  or  indirectly,  comes  from 
the  sun. 

The  light  of  learning  is  a  borrowed  light. 
From  time  itnmemorial  man  has  been  striv- 
ing to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  creation.  He 
has  gone  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  has  wended  his  way  among  the  dis- 
tant stars,  has  reasoned  and  studied,  calcu- 
lated and  thought,  and  the  results  of  his 
labors,  written  down  in  books,  he  has  left  to 
his  posterity,  that  they  might  reap  the  bene- 
fits, quicker  learn  and  farther  go. 

The  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  lived  for  war. 
He  learned  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his 
clan,  fight  the  battles  of  his  king,  and  de- 
fend fair  women  and  the  helpless.  Aroused 
by  a  religious  zeal,  he  buckled  on  his  armour, 
took  his  sword  and  set  forth  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  hands  of  infidel 
Turks. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  and  again  these  living 
seas  of  humanity  burst  in  fury  on  the  shores 
of  the  Levant  and  poured  out  their  life's 
blood  upon  the  thirsty  soil.  Their  attempts 
to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ  were  utter  fail- 
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ures,  but  they  found  something  else  tliey 
were  not  looking  for.  The  Teuton  found  in 
the  Orient  learning  of  which  he  never 
dreamed. 

Accustomed  to  a  life  of  war,  letters  were 
disdained.  Books  were  for  monks  and 
monastaries.  Swords  for  knights  and  nobles. 
Douglas  in  his  anger  fitly  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  his  time  by  saying: 

"Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Giiwan,  ne'or  could  pen  a  line." 

The  Teuton  while  he  stayed  at  home  lived 
on  in  blissful  ignorance.  But  when  he  went 
abroad  he  realized  the  darkness  in  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  saw  the  light  which  others 
enjoyed  and  made  that  light  his  own. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  centuries  of  the  past, 
upon  Mt.  Sinai's  clouded  top,  Moses  re- 
ceived the  law  of  God  to  man.  Upon  the 
hills  of  Palestine  young  David  watched  his 
father's  flocks,  and  with  some  small  round 
stones  picked  up  beside  a  running  stream 
struck  down  the  armored  giant.  And  there, 
too,  beneath  the  walls  of  fair  Jerusalem, 
guided  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  penned  the 
immortal  Psalms.  And  in  that  same  fair 
city  the  wisest  king  that  ever  swayed  a 
scepter  spake  his  three  thousand  proverbs 
and  sang  his  thousand  songs. 

'Tis  night  in  Palestine.  Three  wise  men 
journey  on,  guided  by  a  star  which  shines 
with  bright  and  steady  light.  It  guides 
them  to  the  birthplace  of  a  child.  They 
find  him  wrapped  in  swaddling  cloches  and 
lying  in  a  manger.  The  wise  men  break 
their  boxes,  offer  their  gifts  and  do  homage 
to  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

A  few  short  years  pass  on  and  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  became  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
He  chose  his  twelve  disciples  and  unto  them 
he  told  the  story  of  His  Father,  His  king- 
dom and  His  crown.    He  asked  them  to  be 


His  followers,  and  promised  them  reward  ; 
first  duty,  then  the  crown.  Three  years  of 
labor,  suffering  and  toil,  and  the  apostles  see 
their  leader  taken  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  .sen- 
tenced by  a  Roman  Governor  and  crucified 
upon  a  cross. 

Amazed,  despairing  and  dispersed,  the 
faithful  band  are  left  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  But  lo  !  while  yet  in  the  deep 
darkness  of  despair  they  hear  their  Master's 
voice.  He  calls  them  to  himself  and  unto 
them  He  gives  that  great  command  :  ' '  Go 
forth  and  teach  all  nations."  They  went 
and  nations  yet  unborn  shall  testify  how 
well  the  duty  was  done. 

'Tis  gala  day  in  Rome,  the  people  flock 
to  the  amphitheatre  and  arrange  themselves 
by  thousands  on  the  .seats  overlooking  the 
arena.  A  prisoner  from  some  distant  land 
is  doomed  to  fight  witli  with  wild  beasts. 

A  door  opens  and  there  comes  forth  a 
man  bent  with  age,  his  gray  locks  falling  on 
his  stooping  shoulders.  He  looks  about 
him,  lifts  his  hands  and  we  hear  him  cry  out 
with  mighty  voice:  "I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith." 

Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena, 
John  to  Patmos.  The  first  dragged  out  his 
life  in  miserable  wretchedness  and  cursed 
the  fate  which  brought  him  there.  The 
second  held  sweet  communion  with  his  God, 
saw  visions  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  brethren  wrote  concerning  what  he  saw. 
All  praise  be  unto  those  who,  with  untiring 
zeal,  wrought  out  the  will  of  heaven,  and 
unto  those  who  wrote  that  book,  which, 
although  centuries  old,  is  ever  new. 

We  hail  the  light  which  comes  to  us  from 
that  far  distant  land,  that  birthplace  of  the 
nations.    Shine  on,  and  may  thy  brightness 
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ne'er  grow  dim,  but  ever  shine  and  show  to 
man  the  mysteries  once  wrought  out,  and 
guide  him  with  unerring  hand  to  peace  and 
honor  and  heaven.  W.  C.  T.  '98. 

The  Seasons'  Chorus. 

The  sunshine  glimmers  on  the  snow; 

The  air  has  chill  and  frosty  stings; 
And  yet  a  cliarm  is  found  in  all 

These  biting  Winter  things. 

We  love  the  golden  Autumn  days 
When  glorious  colors  deck  the  trees; 

When  ripened  nuts  and  fruits  are  rife — 
There  is  a  charm  in  these. 

.So,  too,  we  love  the  vSunimer  time, 
The  gayest  season  of  the  3'ear, 

When  skies  are  blue  with  azure  tints — 
There's  winning  beauty  here. 

We're  also  fond  of  weeping  Spring, 
When  birds  and  flowers  return, 

When  Nature's  budding  out  anew — 
These  things  we  do  not  spurn. 

And  yet  of  all  these  beauties  rare, 

The  grandest,  most  sublime. 
Is  that  one  formed  when  all  the  four 

In  harmony  combine.  — G.  E.  D. 

X  Rays. 

The  Roentgen  rays  are  not  receiving  much 
attention  from  the  newspapers  at  present  and 
so  people  are  led  to  think  that  scientists  have 
dropped  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  thou- 
sands of  scientific  scholars  are  spending  time 
and  money  to  improve  on  Roentgen's  dis- 
covery. It  is  even  reported  that  the  great 
Roentgen  is  just  now  on  the  eve  of  another 
important  discovery  by  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  rays  will  be  much  increased .  Although 
the  subject  is  little  more  than  a  year  old, 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made. 

On  January  4,  1896,  Roentgen  announced 
his  discovery,  accomplished  only  a  few 
days  before.  He  took  care,  however,  to 
make  his  investigation  so  thorough  that  a 
month  passed  by  before  the  world  caught 


up  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
America,  Edison  began  work,  and  after  two 
weeks  of  almost  continual  toil,  produced, 
among  other  improvements,  the  flourescope, 
now  regarded  as  indispensable. 

Profs.  Wright,  of  Yale,  and  Trowbridge, 
of  Harvard,  were  also  among  the  foremost 
American  experimenters. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1890,  a  "skiagraph"  was  obtained  acci- 
dentally, but  no  one  was  able  to  account 
for  it. 

When  the  rays  were  first  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice  the  photographic  effects  were  not 
of  the  best,  but  since  then  Nicola  Tesla  has 
obtained  good  photographs  at  a  distance  of 
forty  feet  from  the  tube  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  tube,  with  only  five  seconds 
exposure.  The  greatest  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  Crookes  tube,  the  source 
of  the  mysterious  rays. 

These  tubes,  known  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  are  filled  with  highly  rarified  air, 
about  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere. 
The  walls  are  made  of  very  thin  glass,  as 
thick  walls  produce  considerable  heat,  and 
in  each  end  of  the  tube  there  is  sealed  an 
electrode.  In  the  focus  tube,  the  cathode 
plate,  the  electrode  by  which  the  current 
leaves  the  tube,  is  a  concave  disk  of  alum- 
inum which  focuses  the  cathode  rays  at  a 
point  near  the  center  of  the  tube.  The 
anode  plate  is  a  small  piece  of  platinum 
foil  placed  at  an  angle  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  focus  of  the  cathode  rays. 

The  current  from  the  battery  transformed 
by  a  Ruhmkorf  coil  to  a  potential  of  several 
thousand  volts,  enters  the  tube  at  the  anode, 
and,  rarified  air  being  a  good  conductor, 
jumps  across  the  space  to  the  cathode. 

The  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
rarified  air  is  in  form  of  a  pectiliar  discharge, 
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visible  to  the  eye,  and  along  with  this  light 
are  produced  the  x  rays,  which  are  not 
"cathode  rays."  These  rays  penetrate 
man}'  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light, 
produce  photographic  effects,  and  are  made 
visible  by  passing  through  a  flourescent 
substance,  They  move  in  straight  lines 
and  can  neither  be  reflected  nor  retracted, 
although  there  are  indications,  but  no  proof, 
that  they  may  be. 

Some  scientists  believe  the  rays  to  be 
w'aves  in  the  ether  of  much  higher  vibra- 
tion rate  than  any  we  have  3'et  discovered, 
far  beyond  the  violet  rays.  Others,  and 
among  these  is  Roentgen  himself,  consider 
the  rays  as  a  rapid  emission  of  negatively 
electrified  particles  either  from  the  parts  of 
the  Crookes  tube  or  of  particles  of  ether. 
This  latter  theory  seems  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  rays  discharge  positively  elec- 
trified bodies  placed  in  their  path.  The  dis- 
covery that  the  x  ray  transparency  of  bodies 
of  equal  thickness  varies  as  their  density, 
also  supports  the  latter  theory. 

Whatever  their  nature  the  magic  rays  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  surgerys  in  detecting 
imitation  jewels,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to 
the  invention  of  an  efficient  electric  light. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gation is  the  cost  of  apparatus,  the  Crookes 
tubes  costing  from  seven  to  fourteen  dollars, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  corresponding. 

Edison  has  invented  a  flourescent  lamp 
that  requires  onl}'  a  small  fraction  of  the 
current  used  by  an  incandescent  lamp  of 
the  same  candle-power.  If  the  new  lamp 
could  be  made  and  operated  cheaply  it 
would  be  a  decided  success. 

There  are  a  great  many  if's  about  the  X 
Rays,  but  if  Nature  were  robbed  of  a  few 
more  such  secrets,  man's  condition  would 
be  much  improved. 


Legend  of  Liber  the  Terrible. 

One  sununer  evening  there  sat  before  an 
ivy-clad  cottage  an  old  gray-haired  man, 
surrounded  by  a  gi'oup  of  children.  They 
had  just  eaten  svtpper  and  were  clamoring 
for  their  regular  evening  story,  which  filled 
so  well  the  time  between  the  evening  meal 
and  bed.  The  aged  grandfather  protested 
that  he  had  told  them  many  times  all  the 
tales  he  knew. 

"Oh,  well,  makeupone,"  suggested  Ruth. 

"No,  no,  Grandper;  tell  us  of  Liber  the 
Terrible,"  said  Dorothy,  who  sat  on  his 
knee. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  help  me  finish  the 
story  then,  for  you  know  I  nev^er  heard  how 
it  ended . ' ' 

"All  right,"  they  shouted,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass  in  front  of  their 
white-haired  minstrel  to  hear  again  the 
"  Legend  of  Liber  the  Terrible." 

"  Many,  many  years  ago  there  dwelt  in 
the  home-land  a  man  who  had  earned  him- 
self the  name  Terrible.  He  was  tall  and 
strong,  and  the  common  folk  of  the  village 
said  he  had  no  heart.  Yet  hither,  day  by 
day,  came  some  twenty  youths  to  learn 
alchemy  and  astrology.  These  youths  were 
those  who  had  finished  all  the  simpler  studies 
of  the  village  school  and  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied with  their  store  of  knowledge. 

"The  house  of  Liber,  though  surrounded 
by  the  cottages  of  the  villagers,  seemed  to 
stand  aloof  and  frown  upon  its  neighbors  as 
though  in  contempt  of  their  simplicity.  A 
large  room  was  set  apart  for  the  school,  and 
here,  sitting  in  a  large  high -backed  chair, 
the  students  found  the  master  each  day 
when  they  arrived.  In  those  days  children, 
young  men  and  maidens  attended  the  same 
school,  although  they  sat  on  different  sides 
of  the  room . 
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' '  Liber  showed  no  pity  to  youth  or  maiden 
who  for  any  reason  could  not  answer  his 
questions,  but  would  mark  down  on  the  wall 
behind  him  large  ciphers,  which  he  called 
'  goose  eggs. '  If  he  happened  to  be  in  a  bad 
humor  he  would  pounce  on  some  one  whom 
he  thought  knew  not  the  lesson  and,  with  a 
smile  of  satanic  pleasure,  would  ply  the  poor 
fellow  with  questions  until  the  thought  of 
murder  entered  the  victim's  heart  and  he 
would  fain  have  slain  the  pedagogue.  Some- 
times a  maiden  would  weep  for  vexation  and 
anger  and  fear.  Then  Liber  would  grin, 
and,  stroking  his  beard,  remark  to  the  class, 
'  Full  well  this  diet  of  goose  eggs  and  tears 
agrees  with  me.' 

' '  One  day  there  came  to  the  school  a 
maiden  most  beautiful  in  face  and  form. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  sky  on  a  June 
day;  her  hair  golden  as  the  sun's  own  rays; 
the  warm  blush  of  the  rose  was  not  fairer 
than  her  cheeks.  The  master  approved  not 
of  such  beauty  and  would  have  humiliated 
her  with  zeros,  but  he  could  not.  She  an- 
swered his  most  difficult  questions  with  ease. 
The  days  went  by  and  the  students  noticed 
a  change  in  Liber;  he  was  absent-minded, 
he  no  longer  tortured  them  with  sarcasm  if 
they  failed  to  answer.  Sometimes  he  even 
forgot  to  ask  the  next  question  and  sat  look- 
ing at  the  floor  for  several  moments.  The 
boys  said  he  must  be  in  debt,  the  girls  that 
he  was  in  love. 

"It  was  a  day  in  Ma}^  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  the  air  warm  and  heavy 
with  the  odor  of  spring.  The  master  sur- 
prised the  school  by  announcing  that  they 
might  have  a  holiday.  They  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  his  unusual  kindness 
and  had  soon  dispersed,  going  down  the  vil- 
lage street  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  Liber  took 


his  hat  and  stick  and  started  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woods,  whither,  he  had  taken 
care  to  notice,  the  maid  of  the  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair  had  gone.  Soon  he  overtook 
her,  sauntering  along  with  bare  head,  the 
gentle  breeze  tossing  her  hair  at  will,  the 
sunlight  playing  fitfully  over  her  through 
the  young  leaves  of  the  trees.  As  Liber 
reached  her  side  the  maiden  turned  toward 
him  a  curious  gaze.  He  felt  strangely  dis- 
turbed by  the  way  she  looked  at  him,  yet 
plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  had  followed 
her  to  tell  her  he  loved  her.  They  had  been 
walking  slowly  before  and  now  she  stopped 
and  took  the  walking-stick  from  his  hand. 

' '  '  You  love  me, '  she  said.  '  How  do  you 
know  ?' 

"  He  could  not  put  his  reasons  into  words, 
seemingly,  and  stood  in  silence,  while  she 
smiled  at  his  discomfiture  in  much  the  same 
way  that  he  had  smiled  when  a  student 
scratched  his  head  in  vain  for  the  proper 
answer. 

"  'Ah,'  she  said  at  length,  'you  do  not 
know  why  you  love  me;  do  you  know  what 
love  is?' 

"Again  the  silence.  She  was  busy  mak- 
ing a  large  cipher  on  the  ground  with  the 
stick.    She  looked  up. 

"  'What,  another  zero?  You  do  not 
know  anything.  You  have  not  conned  your 
lesson  enough.    Good  morrow.' 

' '  The  maiden  turned  away  and  left  Liber 
standing  beneath  the  trees.  He  took  a  step 
as  though  he  would  follow  her,  then  seemed 
to  change  his  mind  and  started  back  toward 
the  village." 

The  old  man  stopped  speaking  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

"But,    Grandper,"   the  children  cried, 
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"who  was  the  maiden  with  golden  liair, 
and  did  Liber  win  her  ? ' ' 

"  I  know  not.  Some  have  added  an  end- 
ing to  the  story.  They  say  that  the  maid 
was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  who,  pitying 
tlie  youths  and  maidens  suffering  torture  at 
the  hands  of  Liber,  did  but  take  the  form  of 
the  beautiful  maid  that  she  might  win  his 
love  and  punish  him  by  making  it  vain. 

"After  that  day  Liber  was  different  in  his 
ways.  He  no  longer  made  the  poor  stu- 
dents writhe  under  his  sarcasms.  He  was 
patient  and  kind.  He  even  outgrew  the 
'  Terrible  '  part  of  his  name  and  became,  to 
his  loving  scholars  and  the  villagers.  Liber 
the  Good." 


Physical  Education  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
AND  Blind. 

Connected  with  the  South  Carolina  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  unfortunates 
mentioned  in  the  heading  is  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  practice  in  which  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  In 
June,  '96,  an  exhibition  was  given  by  two 
classes,  one  composed  of  deaf,  the  other  of 
blind  pupils.  This  work  showed  plainly 
the  excellent  results  of  eight  months  train- 
ing. Great  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
students,  by  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys. 

Realizing  the  great  need  of  physical  train- 
ing for  the  blind,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
fine  g>-mnasium,  100  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide.  $10,000  for  blind  pupils!  What  use 
can  they  make  of  a  gymnasium  ?  If  our 
sightless  friends  can  be  taught  the  regular 
literary  course,  broom-making,  hammock- 
tieing  and  chair-caning,  surely  they  would 
also  be  improved  by  proper  physical  training. 
All  pupils  of  the  institution  spend  three 
hours  each  week  in  the  gymnasium,  and 


enjoy  that  work  more  than  any  otlier  part  of 
the  course.  Advanced  classes  are  given 
work  on  at  least  eleven  different  kinds  of 
apparatus. 

At  the  very  first  the  greatest  difficulties 
confront  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  to  the 
blind,  but  little  by  little  good  results  are  ob- 
tained. An  ordinary  foot  ball,  with  bells 
inserted,  affords  mucli  anuisement,  and  is 
used  to  play  several  games.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  games  can  be  taught  tiie  blind. 

At  a  recent  public  exhibition  a  program 
printed  in  inkless,  elevated  blind  type,  was 
carried  out  splendidly,  such  exercises  as  the 
following  being  executed: 

Girls — Marching,  with  leg  exercises,  fancy 
steps,  running,  etc.,  followed  b}-  dumb-bell 
drill. 

Boys — Wand  drill,  ruiniing,  fancy  steps 
and  dumb-bells.  W.  J.  Holmks. 


iocal  department. 


Miss   M  's   favorite   by-word,  "Oh! 

dear  doctor." 

Mr.  Albert  Berry  had  his  hand  severely 
burned  the  night  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  C  is  very  fond  of  cake,  but  he 

prefers  cocoanut  above  all  others. 

A  man  of  strange  ways,  '94,  visited  Miss 
Sowash  over  Sabbath,  February  28. 

Mi.ss  A  's  experience  in  the  reading 

room  at  least  has  a  good  moral  to  it. 

Mr.  S  says  that  among  foreign  na- 
tionalities his  favorites  are  the  Welsh. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Byers  and  T.  P.  Shira  visited 
friends  in  Grove  City,  Febriiary  27  and  28. 

Monroe  Witherspoon  was  at  home,  March 
9,  attending  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon, '59. 
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The  new  game  of  ' '  dog  ' '  as  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Kelly  house  is  at  least 
very  easily  learned. 

The  Senior  and  Junior  classes  have  selected 
Mr.  John  Hanley  and  Lnther  Peacock  to  de- 
liver the  Pope  orations. 

Miss  Delia  Porter  has  been  compelled  to 
drop  out  of  school  for  the  rest  of  this  term 
on  account  of  her  eyes. 

Oliver  Degelman  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  in 
Pittsburgh,  February  27. 

What  headgear  is  the  most  useful  for 
covering  a  multitude  of  sins?  Ask  some 
one  who  was  at  the  late  fire. 

Miss  Eda  Nichol,  who  was  confined  to  her 
room  for  a  week,  has  fully  recovered  and  is 
able  to  be  in  school  once  more. 

Miss  Laura  McClure,  '97,  made  a  flying 
trip  to  New  Castle,  February  22,  to  secure 
refreshments  for  the  Senior  reception. 

Why  do  the  girls  need  an  extra  number 
of  hat  pins  two  days  of  the  week  in  chem- 
istry? Because  the  quiz  makes  one's  hair 
rise. 

O.  R.  Degelman  and  Harry  Irons  attend- 
ed the  wedding  of  Mr.  John  Moore,  '95,  and 
Miss  Mable  Irons,  '95,  at  McDonald,  Pa., 
February  25. 

Prof.  B  did  not  intend  to  change  his 

location,  at  least  for  this  term.  But  circiun- 
stances  sometimes  alter  cases.  He  may  now 
be  found  in  the  Clark  block. 

Query — Wh}'  was  it  necessary  to  ring  two 
bells  at  the  Hall  one  P'riday  night  recently  ? 
A  dear  girl  answers,  "  Oh,  it  was  so  hard  to 
part." 

The  Juniors  chosen  by  the  faculty  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  in  June  are  as  follows: 
Elizabeth  Duncan,  Lida  Pomeroy,  Frances 


McDowell,  Eda  Nichol,  Maude  Slemmons, 
James  McDonald,  Harry  Pliythyon,  E.  K. 
Peacock,  James  Scott. 

In  reply  to  various  inquiries  by  the  Sophs 
as  to  where  and  by  whom  two  new  legions 
were  levied,  they  might  be  referred  to 
Csesar's  Commentaries,  Book  II,  Chapter  2. 

Some  of  our  professors,  who  have  the  best 
interest  of  the  students  at  heart,  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Juniors  that  they  consult 
Prof,  Taylor  in  regard  to  their  chirography. 

Prof.  J.  H.  W.  Cooper,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Lancaster  county,  has  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  parents  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. He  expects  to  enter  the  seminary  next 
fall. 

The  good  work  done  by  the  students  the 
night  of  the  fire  was  continued  in  the  form 
ol  an  entertainment  given  in  the  First  church 
on  March  16  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

Miss  McL  :   "For  what  is  Newton 

famous  ? ' ' 

Bright  Sohph. — "  He  invented  the  law  of 
gravitation. ' ' 

Prof. ,  entering  chapel  and  laying  an  affec- 
tionate hand  on  a  young  Prep's,  shoulders, 
says:  "Young  man,  the  devil  seems  to 
have  hold  of  you. "  Innocent  Prep:  "Yes, 
Prof.,  he  has." 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  yelling  on  March  4  the 
Seniors  were  placed  in  a  false  light.  They 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  they  are 
not  solid  free  silver  men. 

A  startling  discovery  has  been  made  by 

Mr.  vS  1  in  regard  to  the  evolution  by 

artificial  selection  of  the  dog.  He  informed 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  that  if  you 
cross  a  dog  you  will  get  a  bite. 
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The  lectiire  course  of  '96  and  '97  closed 
March  13  with  a  concert  by  the  Temple 
Quartet.  The  course  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  and  the  coniniittee 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  praise  they 
have  received. 

Westminster  students  are  certainly  ad- 
vancing along  the  social  line.  Certain  of 
our  boys  now  have  their  "at  home"  hours. 

Mr.  Calbert  visited  friends  in  town  March 
5-9.  There  seems  to  be  some  small  attrac- 
tion for  him  in  New  Wilmington. 

Prof.  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gave  a  most  delightful  recital  in  chapel  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  g.  It  was  a  splen- 
did example  of  elocutionary  power.  He  is 
a  fine  interpreter  of  literature  and  natural  in 
his  presentation.  He  is  without  doubt  a 
master  of  his  art.  His  chapel  speech  the 
next  morning  was  none  the  less  worthy  of 
commendation.  His  idea  is  that  elocution 
is  not  a  thing  ot  mere  imitation,  but  a 
branch  of  liberal  education. 

The  Faculty  and  Seniors  were  very  pleas- 
antly entertained  at  the  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  Washington's  birthday.  Mrs.  Robertson 
and  Miss  Hodgen,  together  witli  the  Hall 
Seniors,  were  tlie  hostesses.  The  parlors 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  the  class 
colors,  as  was  also  the  dining  room.  A 
game  of  old  time  charades  during  the  even- 
ing was  heartily  enjo3'ed  by  all.  Professors 
Freeman  and  Hahn  delighted  the  company 
with  a  vocal  duet.  Despite  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  weather  outside,  the  evening 
proved  a  delightful  one.  The  Juniors  ha\'e 
pleasant  anticipations  for  next  year. 


The  man  who  can  endure  everything  is 
either  a  saint  or  a  cur. 


1 1 

atl^Iotics. 

^  — 

The  ladies'  basket  ball  team,  not  to  be 
behind,  challenged  the  ladies  of  the  faculty 
to  a  game.  At  tlie  present  writing  there 
has  been  no  public  acceptance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  February  27.  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  meet  in  Schenley  Park, 
May  30.  By  holding  the  meet  on  Decora- 
tion Day  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  will  give 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  $400.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  will  be  a  ball  game  between  W.  U. 
P.  and  Westminister. 

A  picked  team  from  the  college  basket 
ball  teams  have  challenged  the  faculty  to  a 
game  of  ball.  The  makeup  of  the  teams 
will  be  as  follows: 

McElrcc  L.  F  Phythyon 

Freeman  .R.  F  Kiihii 

Holmes  C  Taggart 

Barnes  L.  G  Witherspoon 

Weimer  R.  G  Shira 

The  faculty  have  been  in  training  since 
January  i ,  and  expect  to  show  the  boys  a 
trick  or  two. 

The  base  ball  team  for  the  coming  season 
has  for  the  most  part  been  selected.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  Mr. 
Harry  Wilhelm  was  elected  captain.  New 
suits  of  Yale  gray,  trinuned  in  blue,  with 
blue  and  white  stockings,  have  been  ordered 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  team  will  make 
a  fine  appearance  and  do  wonders  with  all 
those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  team  will  line  up  as  fol- 
lows:  Lloyd  Davies,  catcher ;  H.  Wilhelm 
and  Don  McKim,  pitchers  and  left  fielders; 
H.  Phythyon,  short  stop;  W.  Marshall,  first 
base;   W.  Ray  Carnahan,  second;  Marion 
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Edinnndsoii,  third;  Chambers,  Hohiies  and 
McKim  will  handle  the  field.    The  schedule 
so  far  completed  is  as  follows : 
GAMES  AT  HOMK. 

Geneva — April  24. 

Shady  Side — May  i . 

Grove  City — May  10. 

Allegheny — May  15. 

Grove  City — May  27. 

Indiana  State  Normal — June  14. 

W.  U.  P.— June  15. 

W.  U.  P.— June  16. 

GAMES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

Allegheny — May  3. 

Grove  City — May  17. 

W.  and  J. — May  22. 

Geneva — May  24. 

Indiana  State  Normal — May  29. 

W.  U.  P.— May  31. 

Grove  City — ^June  2. 

Hiram — ^June  7. 

The  basket  ball  game  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 22,  between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophs, 
resulted  in  a  well  earned  victory  for  the 
Sophs.  The  game  was  marked  by  brilliant 
plays  by  the  Sophs  and  they  clearly  showed 
that  the  team  which  would  win  from  them 
must  play  the  game  from  tlie  start  to  the 
finish.    The  teams  were  : 

FRESHMEN.  .SOPHOMORES. 

Shira  R.  F  Witlierspoon 

Sloss  h.  F  Gealey 

H.  h-  .Smith  C  vS.  McKim 

W.  Ferguson  R.  G  Berry 

Chambers   \       r  ^  , 

Fraser   f Dagehiian 

Goals  from  field — vSophomorcs,  6;  Freshmen,  i. 
Goals  on  fouls — Sophomores,  2;  Freshmen,  i. 
Score — Sophomores,  14;  Freshmen,  3. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  schedule  was 
one  week  behind  time  it  was  decided  to  play 
two  games  on  March  8.  The  first  was  be- 
tween the  Seniors  and  Preps  and  was  very 
hotly  contested.  The  final  score  stood  1 1-9 
in  favor  of  the  Seniors.  The  second  game 
was  between  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen. 
This  was  also  a  very  close  game.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half  the  score  stood  6-2  in 
favor  of  the  Freshmen,  but  the  Juniors,  as 
usual,  made  a  Garrison  finish  and  tied  the 
score  in  the  second  half.  After  one  minute's 
rest  they  started  again  and  after  a  pass  or 
two  the  game  was  won  by  the  clever  work 
of  Phy thyon .  The  game  was  characterized 
by  the  good  throwing  of  Phythyon.  The 
final  score  stood  9-7  in  favor  of  the  Juniors. 
Between  the  two  games  was  an  exhibition 
class  drill  on  the  horse,  which  drew  from 
the  audience  well  merited  applause.  The 
line  up  for  the  first  game  was  as  follows : 

SENIORS.  PREPS. 

J.  Ferguson  L.  F  D.  McKim 

Chamberlain  R.  F  Kuhn 

Taggart  C  Wliitmore 

Dawson  L,.  G  Marshall 

Hanley  R.  G  Neville 

Goals  from  field — Seniors,  5;  Preps.,  4.  Goals 
from  fouls — vSeniors,  i;  Preps.,  i. 

The  line  up  for  the  second  game  was : 

JUNIORS.  FRESHMEN. 

Trop  L.  F  Shira 

Phythyon  R.  F  vSloss 

Breaden  C  H.  Smith 

Scott  L,.  G  Ferguson 

Seville   /  ^' 

Goals  from  field — Juniors,  3;  Freshmen, 
from  fouls — ^Juniors,  3;  F'reshmcn,  i. 


.Smith 
Goals 
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MR.  REID  KENNEDY. 


Mr.  Reid  Kennedy,  cla.ss  of  '89,  has  been 
elected  Burgess  of  Homestead.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  born  January  14,  1865,  in  Wash- 
ington coiuity,  Pa.  He  removed  to  Illinois 
in  December  of  1879,  and  entered  the  High 
School  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University  near  Bloomington  in  the  fall  of 
1882,  wiiere  he  took  a  preparatory  course  for 
college.  After  teaching  school  a  year  he 
entered  Westminster  in  the  fall  of  '85  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  '89.  During 
vacations  he  located  around  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  about  Pittsburg,  and  after  gradua- 
tion he  returned  to  the  steel  works  at  Home- 
stead. In  1890  he  was  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  roller  of  the  armor  plate  mill  and 
had  the  honor  of  rolling  the  heav\'  belt 
plate  for  the  Monterey.  Owing  to  unpleas- 
ant complications  between  capital  and  labor 
he  resigned  his  position  in  1892  and  en- 
tered the  real  estate  business,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  this  lousiness  when  elected  Burgess 
at  the  recent  February  elections. 


The  23rd,  24th  and  25th  days  of  the  pres- 
ent month  will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  University  of  Peinisylvania. 
At  that  time  the  university  will  celebrate 
the  iioth  anniversary  of  its  birth  as  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  its  establishment  as  a  University. 
This  event  will  bring  together  the  students 
of  the  various  departments,  the  alumni,  the 
different  faculties  and  the  boards  of  trustees. 
The  friends  of  liigher  education  throughout 
the  country  in  general,  and  the  friends  of 
this  University  in  particular,  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity  will  awaken  to  a  proper  realization 
of  the  fact  that  a  real  live  University  has  its 
existence  in  their  midst.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Pittsburg,  with  its  great  wealth  and 
population,  seems  to  be  an  ideal  location  for 
a  University,  and  the  friends  of  W.  U.  P. 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Alleghen}'  county  will 
unite  in  an  effort  to  make  that  in.stitution 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  across  the  State.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
regular  college  work  in  connection  with  an 
institution  for  training  men  for  the  profes- 
sions, and  at  no  time  has  education  for  its 
own  sake  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  W.  U.  P. 
The  fact  has  been  fully  recognized  that  only 
the  best  college  training  is  sufficient  for  dis- 
tinguished work  in  the  professions,  and  also 
that  the  standing  of  the  professions  would  be 
quickly  lowered  by  the  general  neglect  of 
this  training.  Let  us  hope  that  this  celebra- 
tion will  be  a  signal  for  a  general  revival 
and  growth  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, so  that  in  the  near  future  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  of  a  modern  education 
will  animate  even  the  least  of  our  citizens. 
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MISS  OELLA  J.  PATTERSON. 

Miss  Oella  J.  Patterson,  whose  death  a 
short  time  ago  removed  from  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation one  of  its  most  useful  workers,  will 
be  especially  remembered  by  many  of  the 
graduates  of  Westminster.  Miss  Patterson 
spent  ten  faithful,  fruitful  years  at  the  col- 
lege as  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  and  in  the  spring  of  1887,  ow- 
ing partly  for  reasons  of  health  and  partly 
for  further  study,  slie  resigned  and  spent  two 
years  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Returning,  she 
accepted  a  place  on  the  Moiunouth  College 
faculty,  but  on  account  of  her  failing  health 
she  again  resigned  her  position  and  removed 
to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  she  died  January 
16,  1897. 

Co-education  in  the  German  universities 
meets  with  greater  opposition  than  in  any 
other  country,  but  lately  many  concessions 
have  been  made  to  women  there,  mainlj^ 
through  the  efforts  of  the  present  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 


What  should  be  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  college  ?  is  a  question  much  dis- 
cussed in  these  days  of  educational  progress. 
Where  should  the  secondary  school  end  and 
the  college  begin  ?  There  is  some  danger  of 
placing  the  college  too  much  in  advance  of 
the  high  school,  which  would  undoubtedly 
cause  much  inconvenience  and  trouble  to 
the  student  desiring  to  enter  college.  If 
the  colleges  increase  the  requirements  for 
admission,  the  secondary  schools  must  ex- 
tend their  courses  correspondingly  in  order 
that  there  may  be  continuity  from  the  gram- 
mar school  to  the  end  of  the  college  course. 
The  secondary  schools  are  already  complain- 
ing of  too  nmcli  work  for  the  time,  and  an 
extension  of  time  means  much  to  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  It  will  probably  be  man}'' 
years  before  the  question  is  settled  satisfac- 
torily to  all  concerned.  At  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  United  Presb3'terian 
Educational  Conference,  held  in  Cobb  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago,  December  29,  1896, 
the  question  was  discussed  in  its  relation  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  colleges.  Every 
member  of  the  conference  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  present  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  our  colleges  are  not  sufficient  and 
not  equal  to  that  of  many  colleges  of  like 
standing.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  conference  that  our  colleges  should  have 
more  uniformity  in  their  coui'ses,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  being  the  same  in  all. 
To  this  end  it  was  decided  to  set  before  each 
college  an  ideal  preparatory  course  as  a  goal 
towards  which  they  should  strive.  The 
course  proposed  by  Prof.  Swan  includes  six 
terms  of  Science,  six  of  Mathematics,  six  of 
English  and  nine  of  Latin,  while  Modern 
Language  and  History  each  have  three ; 
Greek  is  to  be  placed  in  the  college  course 
and  extend  through  the  four  years.  The 
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course  is  on  a  four  study  basis  and  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  any 
of  the  college  courses.  The  report  was  re- 
ferred to  the  college  faculties  to  be  amended 
by  each  as  seen  fit,  and  the  report  and  amend- 
ments are  to  be  considered  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  from  each  facult}-.  This 
committee  is  to  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  conference. 

Hon.  Robert  Martin,  class  of  '63,  former- 
ly one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  East- 
ern Ohio,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  Territory.  Judge  Mar- 
tin was  born  near  Frankfort  Springs,  Beaver 
county,  Pa.,  in  1831.  After  graduating 
from  college  he  taught  school  in  Steul)en- 
ville,  and  later  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  on  April  18,  1862.  He  did 
good  service  during  the  war  as  captain  of 
Co.  D,  126th  O.  V.  I.  After  the  war  he 
served  three  terms  as  Probate  Judge  and 
then  became  the  law  partner  of  Lieut. -Gov. 
Richards.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Oklahoma  Territory  by  President 
Harrison,  and  after  serving  in  this  position 
with  distinction  for  years  he  lived  quietly 
with  his  family  at  Guthrie  till  his  death. 
Heart  trouble  and  financial  complications 
caused  his  demise. 

In  a  communication  to  one  of  the  daily 
papers.  Prof.  Scribner,  of  W.  U.  P.,  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  university.  The  reasons  he  gives 
to  show  why  such  a  step  would  be  desirable 
are  very  good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
idea  will  be  given  more  attention  than  it 
generall}'  receives.  If  the  university  is  to 
convey  its  fullest  measure  of  good  to  the 
State  and  be  the  culmination  of  that  system 
of  education  wliicli  begins  with  the  public 
schools,  it  is  only  natural  to  look  to  such 


institutions  to  train  the  in.structors  for  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  and  to  lift  up  the 
.standing  of  the  profession  of  teaching  to  its 
true  high  position. 

Mr.  John  I.  Moore  and  Miss  Mabel  O. 
Irons,  both  of  the  class  of  '96,  were  mar- 
ried Keliruary  26,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  at  McDonald,  Pa.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  high  noon  and  was  performed 
by  the  father  of  the  bride.  Rev.  W.  D.  Irons, 
I).  D.,  assisted  by  his  brother.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Irons,  D.  I).,  professor  of  theology  at  Xenia, 
Ohio.  The  wedding  was  a  very  elaborate 
one  A  reception  held  the  same  evening  at 
tlie  Hotel  Victoria  was  attended  hy  a  large 
numl)er  of  friends  from  McDonald  and  vi- 
cinity. Mr.  Moore  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburg  Carpet  Company.  The  bride  and 
groom  will  make  their  home  at  Ingram,  Pa. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Owens,  class  of  '95,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  the  base  ball  team  of 
the  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  is 
making  great  efforts  to  put  a  strong  team  on 
the  diamond  for  the  spring  of '97.  By  the 
way  it  might  be  noted  that  Westminster  has 
three  other  representatives  on  the  faculty  of 
tliat  institution.  Profs.  McBride,  '84,  Rob- 
ertson, '93,  and  Fulton,  '94.  Our  team  was 
treated  royally  at  Indiana  last  year  and  we 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  good  feeling 
that  prevails. 

All  work  was  suspended  at  Allegheny  on 
March  4  in  honor  of  the  inavtguration  of 
President  McKinley,  who  was  formerly  a 
student  of  tliat  college.  Addresses  were 
made  by  President  Crawford  and  Prof.  Jona- 
than Hamnett,  the  latter  being  the  oldest 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  flag  of  the 
Allegheny  College  \'olunteers  was  unfurled. 
The  demonstration  closed  with  cheers  and 
the  firing  of  cannon. 
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The  long  bickering  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  concerning  athletics  has  been  termina- 
ted finall}'  by  their  representatives  entering 
into  a  five-year  compact  for  the  renewal  of 
all  branches  of  athletics.  The  compact  re- 
quires that  all  contests  except  rowing  take 
place  on  college  grounds.  It  is  thought 
that  by  this  and  other  provisions  contained 
in  the  compact,  college  athletics  in  the  East 
will  be  freed  of  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  connected  with  it. 

The  marriage  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon, 
class  of  '59,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Allegheny,  and  Mrs.  S. 
J.  McElhaney,  of  the  same  city,  took  place 
Tuesday,  March  9,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  brother-in-law,  J.  R.  Harrah,  ex-U. 
S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sjdvania,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon is  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his 
church  and  has  been  in  his  present  charge 
for  thirty  years. 

The  new  Auditorium  at  Monmouth  is 
completed  now  and  adds  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  college.  The  students  and 
faculty  are  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to 
have  a  new  Science  Hall  built  now.  West- 
minster is  provided  with  a  first-class  Science 
Hall  and  needs  an  Auditorium,  while  Mon- 
mouth has  a  fine  Auditorium  and  lacks  our 
facilities  in  the  Science  department. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Elder,  of  the  cla.ss  of  5 '9,  died 
at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  O.,  February  19. 
Rev.  Elder  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  by  his  death  the 
church  loses  one  of  its  most  earnest  workers. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kuhn,  '94,  was  at  home  for  a 
few  days  during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Kuhn  graduates  at  the  Seminary  this 
year  and  has  been  preaching  occasionally  at 
Hadley. 


Many  friends  of  Bethany  College  are  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  have  the  State  appro- 
priate $15,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  college. 
If  this  request  is  granted  the  college  will 
allow  free  tuition  to  one  student  from  each 
county,  and  the  friends  of  Bethany  will  co- 
operate to  put  the  college  on  a  firm  financial 
basis. 

Messrs.  Gamble,  Boal  and  H.  B.  McElree, 
all  of  '96,  are  the  principals  of  academies  in 
McDonald,  Burgettstown  and  Hickory,  re- 
spectively. These  places  are  within  ten 
miles  of  each  other,  and  this  goes  to  show 
that  Westminster  is  very  popular  in  Wash- 
ington county. 

Monmouth  College  is  taking  steps  to  or- 
ganize an  "Old  Students'  Association." 
This  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  students  in  that  institution,  but  who 
did  not  complete  the  course.  It  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  this  class  of  former 
students  as  the  Alumni  Association  does  for 
the  graduates. 

The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Micliigan  proposes  to  require  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  a  reputable  college  to  admit 
students  to  that  department.  This  action  is 
in  line  with  that  of  some  other  universities 
and  at  no  very  distant  time  a  college  diplo- 
ma will  be  a  very  handy  thing  to  have 
around. 

Miss  Bessie  Brewster,  '87,  and  Miss  Anna 
Elliott,  of  the  same  class,  visited  college 
classes  on  the  Saturday  before  the  ' '  twenty- 
second  "  Miss  Brewster  has  studied  at 
Wellcsley  since  leaving  Westminster  and  is 
now  teaching  the  sciences  in  Beaver  College. 

Dr.  George  Minich  and  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Lily  Marshall,  both  Westminster  stu- 
dents a  few  years  ago,  lately  visited  their 
friends  in  New  Wilmington. 
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On  Sabbath  evening,  Feb.  21,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Moreland,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moreland, 
of  New  Wilmington,  passed  away  after  an 
illness  oi  three  weeks  of  tj'phoid  fever. 
Miss  Moreland  was  a  vers'  popular  young 
lady  and  an  exemplary  Christian,  earnest 
and  diligent  in  all  kinds  of  Christian  work. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  class  of '94. 

The  next  commencement  at  Tarkio  will 
be  made  a  special  occasion.  It  will  be  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  first  commencement 
and  also  of  the  election  of  their  president. 

Kazno  Hatoyama,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  has 
been  elected  Speaker  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Conunons.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
Tokio  College  of  Law. 

Princeton  gives  a  prize  of  $1500  to  the 
person  entering  the  Sophomore  class  who 
passes  the  best  examination  in  Latin  and 
Greek  subjects. 

Mr.  John  Cooper,  96,  has  returned  from 
Bart,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  teaching  and 
will  spend  a  few  weeks  at  home  in  New 
Wilmington. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gaily,  class  of  '93,  is  one  of 
the  honor  men  of  this  year's  graduating 
class  of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  prominent  educators 
that  fraternities  tend  to  break  the  universities 
up  into  smaller  colleges  after  the  English 
plan. 

To  Ireland  is  given  the  task  of  raising 
^55, 000, 000  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic 
University. 

Mr.  John  M.  Dunn,  '88,  an  attorney  in 
Pittsburg,  has  been  in  town  several  times 
lately. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Gibson,  '74,  was  in  chapel 
not  long  ago. 


^llusic  anb  cTrt. 

"Die  Gotterdannnerung "  recently  de- 
lighted lovers  of  Wagner  in  Pittsburg. 
Has  anybody  ever  written  a  book  giving 
the  stories  of  the  great  operas?  If  not, 
why  not?  Many  persons  are  hindered  by 
circumstances  from  hearing  the  whole  opera 
by  artists  of  song.  What  added  plea.sure 
might  be  theirs  if  the  story  of  the  opera 
were  but  made  familiar  as  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  have  made  Shakespear's  dramas. 

Suppose  the  average  audience  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  selection  called  the  ' '  Fun- 
eral March,"  from  Wagner,  meant  that 
Siegfried's  comrades  were  bearing  upon  his 
shield  his  murdered  form,  that  they  were 
marching  with  it  to  the  hall  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs,  that  there  it  was  placed  on  a  fun- 
eral pyre  on  which  Burnhilde,  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  sacrifices  henself.  Suppose  they 
could  see,  with  their  mind's  eye,  the  flames 
creep  up  around  that  funeral  pile,  burning 
the  dead  Siegfried  and  the  living  Burnhilde, 
then  shooting  higher  and  higher  until  the 
Valhalla,  the  magnificent  temple  of  the 
gods,  is  wrapped  in  flames,  is  burned  and 
falls.  Suppose  that  they  knew  that  this 
means  the  utter  destruction  and  ruin  of  the 
old  regime  of  gods,  the  last  scene  in  the 
primitive  Northland  mytholog}',  that  as  this 
wierd  fire  died  away  on  earth  there  fell 
the  "twilight  of  the  gods."  If,  we  say,  the 
average  audience  knew  this  and  more  of 
each  one  of  the  operas,  if  they  knew  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  ' '  The  Pilgrims  Cho- 
rus," "  Longhrin's  Farewell,"  "Tannhaus- 
er's  March,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  it  not  safe  to  say 
they  would  listen  with  rapt  attention  when 
some  of  our  music  students  favor  us  with 
selections  from  such  immortal  nuisic,  and 
could  such  hearing  fail  to  help  along  that 
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true  soul  culture,  the  aim  and  aspiration  of 
us  all  ? 

NOTES. 

The  chorus  class  will  continue  next  term 
till  after  the  concert. 

From  the  present  cutlook  we  have  great 
hopes  for  the  Mandolin  Club. 

Several  youthful  prodigies  in  music  have 
appeared  on  the  scene  since  the  new  year. 

The  recent  deatli  of  M.  Castelmary  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  almost  in  the 
presence  of  his  aiidience,  is  one  of  the 
startling  events  in  the  history  of  the  stage. 

The  music  students  who  are  studying 
Evolution  would  certainly  read  with  inter- 
est those  chapters  in  Lanier's  "The  Eng- 
lish Novel ' '  devoted  to  the  evolution  of 
music. 

(Excbanacs. 

VES,  Dp;.'VR  GIRLS. 

Lives  of  old  maids  should  remind  you 

Your  sweet  charms  won't  always  stay, 
And  the  blush  of  j'outh,  dear  maidens, 

Soon,  oh,  soon  will  fade  aw-a}-. 
Oh!  then,  girls,  be  up  and  doing; 

Seize  on  any  chap  3'ou  can. 
For,  rcmemljer,  time  is  flitting. 

Let  your  watchword  be,  A  Man. — Ex. 

Students  of  literature  will  l)e  interested  in 
an  article  in  the  Co'.hv  Echo  for  Februars^  20, 
on  ' '  The  Sages  of  the  Nortli . ' ' 

Professor — "Mr.  Blank,  tell  tis  al)out 
I2O5."  Mr.  Blank  (with  a  start) — "I'm 
expecting  a  check  tomorrow,  sir." — Ex. 

We  would  like  to  remind  the  students  that 
the  ' '  Exchanges"  are  to  be  fotind  in  the  read- 
ing room  and  that  they  contain  much  inter- 
esting reading  matter  Only  a  very  small 
part  can  be  reprinted  here  and  we  can  not 
even  mention  many  articles  tliat  are  worthy 
of  perusal. 


There  is  one  word  in  the  dictionary  the 
meaning  of  which  should  be  well  defined  in 
the  mind  of  every  student.  But  we  see 
many  persons  delving  into  the  depths  of 
science  and  philosophy  who  seem  never  to 
have  conceived  the  true  meaning  of  this  lit- 
tle word — culture. 

For  the  student  about  to  choose  his  life 
work  there  is  a  pertinent  article  in  the 
March  Anchor,  entitled  ' '  Young  Men  and 
Missions."  In  the  same  paper,  "What  a 
College  Course  Should  Accomplish,"  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  a  college  should  de- 
velop a  man  symmetrically. 

There  is  a  good  editorial  in  Orange  and 
White  on  "Christianity  and  Athletics." 
The  two  are  not  incompatible  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  good  athlete  may  not  be  a 
good  Christian.  There  are,  however,  dan- 
gers in  athletics  to  be  shunned  and  the  col- 
legian should  not  allow  too  much  of  his 
time  to  be  taken  up  in  this  way. 

We  heartily  endorse  an  editorial  in  the 
Otterbcin  Arg?is,  for  February,  on  the  dutv 
of  contributing  to  the  college  paper.  This 
duty  devolves  upon  students,  alumni,  and 
even  upon  the  faculty,  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising the  college  and  of  keeping  the  stu- 
dents of  one  college  in  touch  with  others. 
Look  up  the  Argus  and  read  the  editorial, 
then  comply  with  its  exhortation. 

The  following  verse  has  been  seen  in 
several  magazines  and  probably  expresses 
tlie  sentiments  of  many  business  managers: 

The  wind  bloweth. 

The  water  floweth. 

The  subscriber  oweth. 

And  the  Lord  knoweth 

That  we  are  in  need  of  dues. 

So  come  a-runnin' 

E'er  we  go  gunnin'. 

This  kind  of  dunnin' 

(iives  us  the  blues. 
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Now  that  the  base  ball  season  has  opened 
we  would  urge  upon  every  student 
the  necessity'  of  giving  the  team  hearty 
support  and  encouragement.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  team  representing 
Westminster  this  year  will  be  the  best  that 
has  ever  had  that  honor,  and  it  is  only  their 
just  due  that  we  show  our  interest  in  them 
and  appreciation  of  their  work  by  attending 
the  games  and  by  yelling  for  the  "blue  and 
white."  Every  student  ought  to  be  at  eve- 
ry game  played  at  home,  even  if  that  should 
necessitate  the  giving  up  of  chewing-gnm 
for  six  months  It  is  a  matter  of  loyalty  to 
your  college.  Don't  be  guilty  of  lack  of  pa- 
triotism. 

Apropos  of  cheering,  let  us  say  right 
here  that  our  college  yells  need  to  be  sorted. 


We  have  entered  upon  a  term  which  to 
the  class  of  '97  will  probably  be  one  of 
mingled  gladness  and  sadness  Of  gladness, 
because  it  is  natural  for  one  to  want  to  get 
out  into  the  world  and  begin  one's  life-work, 
whatever  it  be.  But  after  all,  the  years 
spent  in  college  are  perhaps  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  happiest  of  the  whole  three  score 
and  ten,  and  so,  to  those  about  to  graduate, 
the  last  few  weeks  are  tinged  with  the  gloom 
ot  the  thought,  "for  the  last  time."  The 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social,  the  concerts, 
all  the  happenings  of  the  spring  term,  cul- 
minating in  the  "Pipe  of  Peace, "  are  the 
last  of  the  many  similar  affairs  attended  by 
these,  the  omnibus  parati .  Think  of 
leaving  the  shady  campus  and  the  old  gray 
recitation  hall;  of  sauntering  no  more,  in  the 
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warm  bright  days  of  May,  along  the  conn- 
try  lanes,  each  of  which  has  its  associations; 
of  quitting  the  Hall  and  its  serenades,  per- 
haps forever.  The  very  thought  makes  us 
feel  blue  and  homesick.  This  is  the  term 
that  is  apt  to  put  to  the  test  the  power  to 
control  and  concentrate  the  attention  when 
necessary  The  young  man's  thoughts  are 
inclined  to  wander  away  with  Cupid  and  get 
lost  in  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah;  no 
doubt  they  are  often  met  half  way  by  the 
maiden's,  which  have  escaped*  from  the 
dreary  German,  chemistry  or  logic  the  mo- 
ment she  turned  her  eyes  from  the  book,  and 
will  not  return  till  they  please.  It  is  much 
more  interesting  to  play  base  ball,  or  watch 
the  team  practice,  play  tennis,  go  fishing,  or 
even  lie  in  the  hammock  with  a  novel  in- 
stead of  a  Trig.,  than  it  is  to  pore  over  one's 
studies.  So  they  are  often  allowed  to  wait 
until  evening.  The  days  are  growing  lon- 
ger and  one  doesn't  like  to  study  before 
dark  ;  then  but  an  hour  or  two  suffices  to 
make  one  realize  how  sleepy  out-door  life 
causes  one  to  become.  Not  much  wonder 
it  is  hard  to  keep  down  to  work  this  term, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  principal  things  that 
must  be  learned— self-control,  the  ability  to 
concentrate  the  mind  on  the  work  that  ought 
to  be  done,  even  if  it  be  irksome.  If  we  go 
from  college  not  having  attained  this  disci- 
pline of  mind,  we  will  have  missed  the  chief 
benefit  that  education  has  to  bestow.  No 
outside  restraint,  such  as  the  study  hours  at 
the  Hall,  should  be  needed ;  no  bell  is  need- 
ful to  remind  you  that  Greek  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed. Anyone  old  enough  to  be  in  college 
is  old  enough  to  have  learned  the  value  and 
importance  of  methodical  work. 


iitcrary  Department. 

Ethics  of  Athletics. 

The  extreme  youthfulness  of  our  country 
provokes  many  a  smile  among  the  staid  old 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  our  enthusiasm 
we  take  every  "craze"  in  its  most  violent 
form  and  carry  it  to  excess.  We  have 
passed  through  the  period  of  roller  skates, 
we  have  had  Coxeyism,  base  ball,  cycling, 
the  new  woman,  foot  ball,  and  are  now  con- 
valescing from  the  delirium  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Although  all  the  Old  World  may  wag 
the  head  at  us  in  mockery,  derision,  or  glee, 
we  go  our  own  way,  pick  out  the  best  fea- 
tures from  every  new  thing,  and  pass  on. 

The  history  of  athletics  has  had  its  rise 
and  fall.  From  the  earliest  times  there  has 
been  a  gradual  evolution  of  physical  exer- 
cise, which  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
Greek  ideal  of  symmetrical  development. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  had 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  human  body 
reached  such  proportions  of  strength,  such 
majesty  of  parts,  such  exquisite  finish,  such 
harmonious  symmetry.  In  form  and  faculty 
the  Athenian  athlete  was  indeed  god-like, 
and  to  have  won  a  race  in  the  Olympic 
games  was  to  him  the  highest  honor  earth 
could  yield .  Nor  was  the  body  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  the  mind,  for  at  the  same 
time  Greece  was  giving  to  the  world  the 
highest  type  of  intellectual  excellence. 
Then  followed  a  period  in  which  the  brain 
was  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
and  for  centuries  this  violent  reaction  con- 
tinued to  produce  marked  physical  inertia. 
Violent  exercise  and  manly  sports  were 
things  of  the  past.  Men  sought  for  distinc- 
tion and  pleasure  in  other  ways.  Sensuality 
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and  native  brutality  held  sway.  Europe 
was  filled  with  a  people  indecisive  and 
enervate.  Then,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
north  wind  arrests  a  thaw,  a  terrible  succes- 
sion of  wars  arrested  the  decay  of  virile 
strength.  Gradually  the  subject  of  athletics 
arose  in  dignity  and  importance,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  igth  century  dimly  it  has 
dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that, 
as  war  has  decreased,  athletics  must  increase 
if  we  would  preserve  the  purest  manliness 
and  truest  well  being  of  humanity.  The 
body  is  !io  longer  regarded  as  an  instrument 
of  Satan  ;  the  press  has  long  been  preaching 
the  ethics  of  athletics  ;  the  pulpit,  though 
more  conservative,  is  sure  to  give  forth  no 
uncertain  sound  on  this  important  subject. 
Our  best  journals,  magazines,  and  all  period- 
icals are  teeming  with  articles  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  perfect  system  of  physical 
training  and  proving  how  dependent  we  are 
upon  sound  health  and  vigor,  not  only  for 
our  happiness  in  this  world,  but  for  our  use- 
fulness as  well. 

Those  who  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of 
physical  exercise,  disagree  as  to  the  methods 
and  amount  necessar\-  One  objection  to 
modern  athletics  is  that  brawn  cannot  be 
developed  save  at  the  expense  of  brain,  that 
college  and  university  students  become  so 
interested  in  their  sports  as  to  neglect  their 
studies.  You  may  remember  a  cartoon  in 
Puck  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  pictured 
prophecy  of  Harvard's  class  of  1900  strik- 
ingly set  forth  this  idea.  There  was  a 
group  of  men  magnificent  in  physique  ;  in 
their  faces  no  sign  of  intellectuality  ;  every 
feature  showed  depravity  and  coarseness, 
and  their  motto,  in  mock  Latin,  "Plug  et  tu 
'em,"  gave  utterance  to  the  pugilistic  ex- 
pression on  their  countenances.  While  a 
few  students  in  our  colleges,  who  would 


perhaps  turn  out  badly  anyhow,  might,  tiy 
the  excess  of  athletics,  be  developed  into 
such  types  as  we  see  in  this  picture,  yet  re- 
ports from  instructors  in  such  schools  as 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell.  Perdue, 
St.  John's,  and  many  others,  ought  to  be 
conclusive.  All  these  boldly  affirm  that  the 
young  men  who  engage  in  athletics  are  the 
best  students,  and  as  a  rule  hold  the  highest 
positions  in  their  classes. 

Among  great  nations  the  period  of  great- 
est physical  vigor  invariably  preceded  or  ac- 
companied their  most  conspicuous  intellect- 
ual triumphs,  and  the  decay  of  physical  vig- 
or was  in  the  end  followed  by  intellectual 
degeneracy.  Every  muscular  movement 
stimulates  the  brain  and  every  action  of  the 
brain  stimulates  the  muscles,  hence  to  ob- 
tain perfect  development  of  one  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  other  is  requisite. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the  ideal 
of  the  present  day,  and  everything  which 
tends  to  realize  this  ideal  is  a  potent  moral 
factor.  The  true  aim  of  athletic  sports  is 
not  only  to  furnish  a  pleasurable  and  pleas- 
ant pastime  which  will  benefit  our  nation, 
but  to  train  the  manifold  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  that  the  body  may  be  a  perfect 
medium  for  the  soul's  expression. 

All  sports  and  games  are  to  be  encouraged 
which  even  remotely  contribute  to  man's 
free  use  of  his  whole  being.  For  the  more 
varied  the  exercise,  the  more  the  mental 
faculties  are  brought  into  play,  the  greater 
is  the  benefit  to  mind  and  body  reciprocally. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  contests  on  the  river, 
the  ball  field,  the  tennis  court,  and  the  field 
of  track  athletics.  Rowing  cultivates  unison 
of  action,  patience,  endurance  and  prompt 
obedience.  This  sport  is  confined  to  those 
highh'  favored  places  by  lake  or  river,  but 
track  athletics  are  witliin  reach  of  all.  Of 
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these,  perhaps  bicycling  has  become  the 
most  popular  in  the  last  few  j'ears,  not  alone 
for  the  pleasure  which  the  wheel  affords, 
but  because  it  is  the  ever  ready  vehicle  for 
countless  errands.  It  tends  to  obliterate 
class  distinction,  furnishes  to  the  weary 
office  workers  a  healthful  exercise,  and 
tempts  many  into  the  open  air  who  other- 
wise w^ould  continue  to  poison  their  lungs 
in  the  stuffy  air  of  shops. 

The  favorite  games  of  to-day  are  base  ball 
and  foot  ball,  and  these  two  promise  to  be- 
come our  national  games.  True,  base  ball 
exercises  mostly  the  muscles  of  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  a  noble  game  and 
one  that  can  be  engaged  in  by  all.  Foot 
ball  should  be  restricted  to  universities  and 
colleges  where  it  may  be  held  down  by  strict 
rules,  which  greatly  minimizes  the  dangers 
connected  with  the  game.  Its  good  results 
greatly  overbalance  the  evil  ones.  Foot  ball 
is  a  good  exercise,  but  a  better  moral  drill. 
The  players  are  in  honor  bound  to  their  cap- 
tain and  fellows  to  keep  their  bodies  in  the 
healthiest  condition  possible.  This  means 
regularity  of  habits  and  avoidance  of  all  dis- 
sipation and  vice.  This  spirit  of  honor  is  a 
stronger  incentive  to  right  action  than  the 
rules  of  faculties  or  the  surveillance  of 
teachers. 

Athletics  encourage  perseverance,  en- 
durance, coolness  and  manliness,  and  work 
off"  the  surplus  energies  of  students  which 
would  otherwise  find  expression  in  the  usual 
college  pranks.  Books  store  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  but  sports  such  as  these  train 
the  will.  We  need,  for  perfect  balance, 
thought  and  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  will 
and  action  on  the  other. 

The  great  ethical  value  of  athletics  is  best 
expressed  in  those  words  from  the  gospel  of 
science,    "Action   determines  structure." 


The  iron  chain  of  habit  once  formed  is  rare- 
ly broken.  Whatever  cultivates  care,  close 
observation,  exactness,  patience  and  meth- 
od, whatever  helps  make  our  youth  self- 
governing,  honorable  and  manly,  is  valuable 
training;  yes,  it  is  more;  what  fitter  prepa- 
ration for  citizenship  in  a  republic;  what 
wiser  forethought  for  that  time  when  ' '  Care 
shall  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  their 
dreams?" 

Yet  every  good  is  accompanied  by  some 
evil.  To-day  the  great  corrupter,  the  eter- 
nal enemy  of  all  true  sport  is  the  greed  for 
gain.  Sporting  can  be  beneficial  only  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  pure  disinterestedness 
and  loyal  sentiment.  The  six  days'  bicj'cle 
race  of  last  December  shows  to  what  depth 
of  degradation  the  love  of  money  will  drag  a 
healthful  sport.  Professionalism  and  prize 
fighting  are  repulsive,  degrading,  and  have 
lost  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  athletics.  But 
let  us  not  permit  the  corrupting  influences 
of  a  few  to  prevent  us  from  giving  our 
hearty  encouragement  to  that  which  helps 
many  make  their  bodies  fit  temples  for  the 
indwelling  soul.  Athletics  have  come  to 
stay.  The  revival  of  the  Olympic  games 
proves  that  they  have  become  an  interna- 
tional moral  power.  As  the  ancient  Olym- 
pics were  .a  means  of  preserving  peace  among 
the  states  of  Greece,  the  modern  Olympics 
will  be  a  means  of  promoting  peace  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

All  then  who  earnestly  desire  the  health 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  all  who  would 
see  full,  manysided  manifestations  of  life  un- 
der best  control ,  who  would  have  the  Amer- 
ican character  replete  with  virility,  courage, 
nerve,  and  a  true  spirit  of  honor,  who  would 
have  man's  spirit  shine  forth  unconscious  of 
the  fleshly  screen,  who  would  hasten  the  day 
when  every  man  shall  realize  that  "All  good 
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things  are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more 
now  than  flesh  helps  soul , ' '  every  such  per- 
son must  believe  in  the  Ethics  of  Athletics. 

F.  MacD.,  98. 


"The  Children  in  Poetry." 

The  true  poet  is  influenced  by  the  beauty 
in  all  things.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  humanity  inspires  his  poems.  That  fine 
poet,  Keats,  admitted  that  he  was  dominated 
by  the  mighty  abstract  of  beauty  in  all 
things,  and  he  became  thereby  the  poet's 
poet,  Greek -like  in  his  thought  and  method. 

All  of  our  great  American  poets,  such  as 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant  and  Lowell, 
were  lovers  of  nature,  and  a  great  number  of 
their  poems  were  inspired  by  this  love.  The 
pensive  beauties  of  springtime,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  month  of  June,  inspired  Lowell  to 
write  ' '  Under  the  Willows ; ' '  the  glories  of 
the  autumn  woods,  with  their  brilliant  foli- 
age, the  dreamy  haze  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, gave  us  such  poems  as  "Autumn 
Woods,''  " The  Voice  of  Autumn,"  "The 
Lumbermen,"  and  "November;"  the 
mountains,  with  their  varied  moods,  their 
lifting  lights  and  shadows,  their  cloudy 
mantles  and  their  vast  forms  against  the 
blue  sky,  so  influenced  Whittier's  poetry  that 
that  he  has  been  called  the  laureate  of  the 
New  England  mountains  ;  the  vast  ocean, 
with  its  surf- beaten  coast  and  all  its  attend- 
ant phenomena,  has  inspired  such  poems  as 
"The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  and  "Among 
the  Isle  of  Shoals. ' '  The  river  and  the  rivulet 
also  ripple  through  many  of  their  sweetest 
poems. 

But  the  love  of  nature  has  not  alone  in- 
spired the  poet  in  his  outbursts  of  song. 
The  love  of  womanhood,  of  childhood,  of 
humanity,  has  helped  to  make  the  songs  of 


the  poets  so  sweet  and  cheering  to  our  ears. 
The  poets  of  the  heart  and  home,  such  as 
Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Eugene  Field, 
were  dominated  by  the  mighty  concrete 
royaltv  of  humanity  about  them,  and 
therebj'  became  the  people's  poets.  And 
the\'  found  the  most  beautiful  phase  of  this 
human  life  in  childhood. 

Harriet  Hosmer,  the  gifted  artist  whose 
genius  adorned  the  Illinois  State  Building 
during  the  World's  Fair,  offered  this  beauti- 
ful suggestion  when  they  were  talking  of 
raising  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Eu- 
gene Field,  the  children's  poet:  "I  think 
the  finest  thing  would  be  a  life  -  size  figure 
of  the  poet  sitting  in  a  chair  supported  by 
winged  muses.  Have  him  sitting  in  an  at- 
titude of  deep  thought,  as  if  waiting  for  an 
inspiration,  and  a  little  child  at  his  knee 
touching  his  pen."  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
children  have  often  touched  the  pens  of  our 
poets  as  they  waited  for  an  inspiration  ? 
Some  of  our  inost  beautiful  and  touching 
poems  came  through  a  child's  influence. 
Ben  Johnson  wrote  some  lines  about  his 
daughter,  who  died  in  infancy,  Coleridge 
sang  a  serious  cradle  song  over  his  son 
Hartley  in  "Frost  at  Midnight."  Shelly 
1)ewailed  the  early  death  of  his  son  William 
in  a  poem.  Leigh  Hunt  conmiemora ted  the 
death  of  two  of  his  children  in  two  charac- 
teristic poems,  the  most  natural  of  which 
was  "A  Nursery  Song  for  a  Four- Year- Old 
Romp."  These  are  some  of  the  best  known 
English  poets  to  whom  childhood  was  a 
source  of  inspiration,  but  Mr.  Longfellow 
distanced  all  of  them.  His  poem  "To  a 
Child  ' '  has  no  superior  of  its  kind  in  the 
language. 

The  child  shakes  its  coral  rattle  with  its 
silver  bells  and  is  content  for  the  moment 
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with  its  merry  tune.  The  poet  listens  to 
other  bells  than  these. 

The  picture  of  his  child  at  play,  now  in 
the  orchard  and  now  in  the  garden  walks, 
where  his  little  carriage  wheels  efface  whole 
villages  of  sand -roofed  tents  that  rise  above 
the  secret  homes  of  nomadic  tribes  of  ants  ; 
but,  tired  already,  came  back  to  parley  with 
repose,  and,  seated  with  his  father  on  a  rus- 
tic seat  in  an  old  apple  tree,  they  see  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  a  sailless  vessel  drop- 
ping down  the  stream  : 

"And  like  it,  too,  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 
Thou  driftest  gentle  down  the  tides  of  sleep.'' 

The  poet  speculates  on  the  future  of  his 
child  and  tells  him  to  remember  in  the  peril- 
pus  hour  that, 

"When  most  afflicted  and  oppressed. 
From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest." 

' 'The  Children's  Hour' '  describes  Longfel- 
low's own  home  in  the  evening,  when  his 
three  daughters  came  to  romp  with  him. 
What  a  picture  of  happiness,  of  fatherly  af- 
fection this  poem  opens  to  us  !  Somewhat 
sadder,  but  even  more  pathetic,  is  the  poem 
' '  Weariness, ' '  beginning 

"Oh,  little  feet  that  such  long  years," — 

' '  From  My  Old  Arm  Chair ' '  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  children  of  Cambridge  when 
they  presented  him  with  a  chair  made  out  of 
the  ' '  spreading  chestnut  tree ' '  made  famous 
in  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

A  fondness  for  children  was  a  marked 
trait  in  Whittier's  character,  and  several  of 
his  poems  were  written  for  their  amusement 
or  at  their  suggestion,  such  as  "  How  They 
Climbed  the  Chocurua,"  "Voyage  of  the 
Jettie,"  "The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall," 
"The  Henchman,"  and  "Mary  Garvin." 
He  often  said  that  the  children's  opinions  of 
his  verses  were  more  to  him  than  those  of 


learned  reviewers.  "Light  That  Is  Felt" 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  beautiful 
thought  expressed  by  a  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  girl  who  knew  his  "Barefoot  Boy"  by 
heart.  Once  in  going  ahead  of  her  mother 
in  a  dark  hall  she  said,  "Mamma,  take 
hold  of  my  hand  so  that  it  will  not  be  so 
dark."  This  incident  and  her  fondness  for 
his  poetry  caused  him  to  write  the  poem. 

"The  Barefoot  Boy,"  written  in  memory 
of  his  own  childhood  days,  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  any  of  his  other  poems,  espe- 
cially by  the  children .    Who  has  not  heard  of 

"The  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan, 

With  his  turned-up  pantaloons, 

And  his  merry  whistled  tunes  ; 

With  his  red  lips  redder  still. 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill." 
To  Eugene  Field  there  was  nothing  on 
earth  half  so  holy  as  the  innocent  heart  of  a 
child.    He  loved  little  children  with  his 
great  warm  heart.    The  works  that  have 
most  endeared  him  to  his  readers  are  his  de- 
lineations of  the  homely  incidents  of  child- 
life.    One  of  the  most  popular  is  entitled 
' '  With  Trumpet  and  Drum  : ' ' 
"  With  big  tin  trumpet  and  little  red  drum. 
Marching  like  soldiers  the  children  come. 
It's  this  way  and  that  way  they  circle  and  file — 

My  !  but  that  music  of  theirs  is  fine  ! 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  after  awhile 

They  march  straight  into  this  heart  of  mine — 
A  sturdy  old  heart,  but  it  has  to  succumb 
To  the  blare  of  that  trumpet  and  beat  of  that  drum." 

His  lullaby  songs  of  different  nations 
have  never  been  excelled.  No  less  author- 
ity than  Andrew  Lang  has  pronounced  his 
"Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod"  the  best 
child's  poem  in  the  English  language.  But 
perhaps  no  song  written  by  the  children's 
laureate  holds  so  dear  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  as  "Little  Bo}^  Blue," 
written  after  his  baby  boy  died  : 
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"The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands, 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust 

And  his  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new, 
And  that  was  the  time  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  and  put  him  there. 

"  '  Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come,'  he  said, 
'And  don't  you  make  any  noise  !  ' 

So  toddling  off  to  his  trvmdle  licd 
He  dreamed  of  his  pretty  toys. 

And  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel  song 
Awakened  our  Little  Hoy  Blue. 

"Oh  !  the  years  are  many  and  the  years  are  long. 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true. 
Aye,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 

"And  they  wondered  as  waiting  these  long  years 
through. 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Since  he  kissed  and  put  them  there." 

Holland  gives  a  choice  tribute  to  the 
kingdom  of  babyhood  in  the  cradle  song 
found  in  his  poem  "Bitter  Sweet."  One 
can  not  read  this  cheerful  picture  of  baby- 
hood without  feeling  that  the  poet  had  been 
inspired  by  a  little  child. 

Aldrich  first  became  known  as  a  poet 
through  his  touching  poem  of  a  child's  death 
entitled  "Baby  Bell." 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  poems 
that  have  been  inspired  by  the  children,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  children  do 
hold  a  place  in  poetry. 

"Ah  !  what  woiild  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 

We  would  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before." 

****** 
"Through  them  we  feel  the  glow 

Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  cliniate." 

****** 


"Come  to  me,  O  ye  children, 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunnj-  atmosphere."  -  Longfellow. 

M.  Maudk  Wright. 


Education. 

The  word  education  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in c  and  di(co,  meaning  to  lead  forth,  or  draw 
out.  As  this  word  is  generally  used  among 
the  common  masses,  it  only  means  .so  much 
knowledge  stored  up  in  the  mind.  Once,  it 
is  true,  even  educated  people  took  this  view 
ot  the  case.  But,  as  generation  after  gener- 
ation passed  across  the  stage  of  human  ac- 
tion, as  century  after  century  added  its  line 
on  the  scroll  of  human  knowledge,  as  one 
by  one  the  milestones  of  human  destiny  have 
been  passed,  this  word  has  been  clothed 
with  new  meaning.  Everywhere  to-day  we 
hear  men  speak  of  the  new  education.  We 
turn  to  its  noted  chief,  whose  fame  is  almost 
worldwide,  for  a  definition  of  the  subject, 
and  are  told  that  education  is  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  whole  body,  mind 
and  soul.  Surely,  you  say,  education  meant 
that  ever  since  man,  clothed  in  the  image  of 
his  Creator,  first  trod  this  earth.  Yes,  you 
are  right,  but  it  has  taken  thousands  of 
years  for  man  fully  to  realize  this  idea.  The 
principles  of  education  are  as  old  as  the  ev- 
erlasting hills,  although  it  has  taken  ages  to 
discover  them,  but  the  methods  of  applying 
them  change  with  the  changing  conditions 
of  mankind. 

Turning  to  ottr  definition,  we  learn  that 
we  are  not  only  to  develop  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  but  also  the  entire  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  The  hand  can  be  trained 
until  it  is  able  to  trace  the  most  wonderful 
paintings  or  bring  forth  the  most  melodious 
music.     The  eye,  calling  to  its  aid  the  pro- 
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duct  ot  the  hand's  labor,  penetrates  the 
darkness  of  space  and  reveals  new  worlds  on 
every  side.  The  ear,  catching  the  rythni  of 
nature  and  revolving  systems  of  suns,  fills 
the  soul  with  gladness.  And  what  of  the 
intellect !  Think  of  weighing  the  sun,  of 
telling  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  of  walking  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  of  talking  from  place  to  place,  as  with 
the  aid  of  the  fairies. 

But  above  all  this  comes  the  elevation  of 
our  moral  nature.  Any  education  that  does 
not  refine  the  individual  is  deficient  in  an 
important  element.  It  matters  not  what 
advantages  a  school  or  college  may  afford 
in  intellectual  training  ;  if  the  associations 
and  influences  connected  therewith  do  not 
chasten  and  ennoble  the  moral  nature,  there 
is  something  lacking. 

Again,  tlie  tastes  and  passions  need  culti- 
vation. The  good  should  be  developed, 
while  the  evil  should  be  restrained.  There 
is  some  good  in  every  individual.  God  in- 
tended this  should  be  developed  and  has 
made  it  possible  for  man  to  attain  almost 
angelic  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evil  enough  in  the  nature  of  every  one,  if 
it  is  allowed  free  course,  to  sink  him  lower 
than  the  meanest  animal  that  crawls  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  John  Bunyan,  reckless 
and  profane  beyond  any  other,  John  Bunyan 
dedicating  to  mankind  the  greatest  allegory 
ever  written;  John  B.  Gougli  lying  in  the 
gutter,  John  B.  Gough  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form uttering  the  words,  when  the  angel  of 
death  summoned  him  hence,  "Young  man 

make  your  "  are  examples  of  this. 

Naturally  the  mind  seems  to  delight  in  that 
which  is  low  and  vulgar.  True  education 
should  turn  the  direction  of  our  thoughts 
and  desires  toward  the  beautiful  and  noble. 

But  you  sa}',  "I  see  aroiuid  me  many  pro- 


nounced learned  in  whom  no  such  result  ap- 
pears." Have  they  indeed  drunk  deep  at 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  ?  Do  they  feel 
the  inspiration  that  a  true  education  im- 
parts ?    We  doubt  it . 

Young  persons  sometimes  say,  "I  don't 
expect  to  teach  school,  be  a  lawyer,  a  doc- 
tor, or  a  minister.  It  won't  pay  me  to  spend 
my  time  and  money  attending  school."  Is 
it  not  worth  something  to  have  a  cultivated 
mind,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  questions 
of  the  hour,  to  ramble  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  to  have  purer  and  holier 
aspirations  ?  Certainly  it  is.  The  prospect 
of  heavenly  reward  is  another  incentive. 
While  each  one  will  have  all  the  pleasure  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  enjoy  in  the  heavenly 
world,  yet  he  who  does  the  most  good  and 
makes  the  greatest  advance  toward  perfec- 
tion in  this  life  will  have  the  greatest  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
Education  is  a  life  work.  It  begins  in  the 
cradle  and  ends  at  the  opening  grave.  May 
we  all  improve  our  advantages  and  strive  to 
develop  the  noblest  powers  of  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  W.  G.  S. 


On  Being  Knocked  Down  and  Picked  Up 
Again. 

A  great  deal  of  human  life  consists  in  the 
simple  operation  of  being  knocked  down  and 
picked  up  again.  This  is  a  process  contin- 
ually going  on,  both  in  a  physical  and  met- 
aphorical sense.  Life  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs.  Properly  speaking  we  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other,  as  we  cannot  have 
uphill  without  downhill.  Naturally  we  pre- 
fer the  up  to  the  down,  and  would  probably 
prefer  to  knock  other  people  down  to  the 
converse  operation  of  being  knocked  down 
ourselves . 

At  what  time  or  from  what  source  will 
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come  the  blow  that  will  lay  us  low,  or  dash 
our  hopes,  our  plans,  to  the  ground,  or 
strike  the  accumulations  earned  by  weary 
toil  of  brain  and  muscle  from  our  hands,  is 
uncertain.  But  it  is  certain  to  come,  and 
thus  uncertainty  becomes  so  certain  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  so  uniform  that  they  are 
part  of  the  very  plan  and  structure  of  human 
life.  To  be  always  up  is  something  mon- 
strous and  abnormal.  To  be  always  down 
is  unnatural  to  a  being  that  has  power  to 
rise.  Life  is  a  kind  of  tracery,  a  blending 
and  interlacing  of  shadow  and  sunshine. 
We  are  either  optimists  or  pessimists,  that 
is,  laughing  or  w^eeping  philosophers,  as  we 
dwell  on  the  ups  or  downs  of  life,  in  the 
sunshine  or  in  the  shadow.  Most  sensible 
men  are  content  to  take  together  the  rough 
and  smooth,  the  bitter  and  sweet.  They 
know  that  these  things  make  the  man,  as  in 
the  phj'sical  sense  they  make  the  athlete. 
"The  variety  of  pains  and  pleasures,  of  fears 
and  hopes,  is  the  freshening  breeze  that  fills 
the  sails  of  the  vessel  and  sends  it  gaih-  on 
its  track."  Sometimes  the  knockdowns  are 
so  continuous  and  stunning  that  we  lose  all 
patience  and  refuse  to  attempt  to  pick  our- 
selves up,  or  even  to  be  picked  up.  But  he 
who  succeeds  contrives  to  pull  liimself  to- 
gether and  to  collect  his  w^andering  wits, 
and  then  begin  again.  We  are  either  like 
the  child  which,  falling  down,  jumps  up 
again  with  a  laugh,  thus  triumphing  over  its 
downfall,  or  like  the  one  that  sits  on  the 
grovmd  and  bawls  to  attract  attention. 

We  all  must  have  tumbles.  But  the  tum- 
bles are  only  the  signs  that  we  are  getting 
on  in  life.  We  must  become  used  to  being 
knocked  down  and  even  learn  to  appreciate 
it,  that  we  may  be  strengthened  b}'  the  act 
of  picking  ourselves  up  again.  A  defeat  is 
often  more  valuable  than  any  victory,  when 


the  knockdown  has  been  essential  to  any 
getting  up  worthy  of  the  name,  when  disas- 
ter has  laid  deep  and  firm  foundations  for 
future  success  and  victory.  How  often  has 
the  country  "been  in  peril,"  "brought  to 
tlie  brink  of  ruin,"  "going  to  the  dogs?" 
And  what  has  been  said  of  the  country  has 
been  said  of  nearly  every  family  that  com- 
poses it.  Yet  somehow  men  keep  on. 
They  have  acquired  the  practical  science  or 
art  of  picking  themselves  up. 

The  getting  up  again  is  the  rule  of  life. 
If  a  house  burns  down  we  build  another;  if 
a  flood  occurs  we  repair  the  damage;  if  we 
become  sick  we  immediately  set  about  to  get 
well  again  and  make  every  effort  toward 
this  end.  Every  invention  has  been  perfect- 
ed only  after  repeated  disappointments  and 
fiiiilures.  Calmness  and  patience  are  the 
main  characteristics  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic research,  and  indeed  in  all  lines  of 
life.  The  record  of  success  is  simply  the 
record  of  failure. 

Weak  natures  that  swim  with  the  stream 
can  hardly  understand  the  terrific,  life -long 
conflict  of  many  liatures,  the  repeated 
knock-downs,  the  despair,  the  apathy,  the 
remorse,  and  then  once  more  the  rising  up 
again,  the  renewed  conflict,  and  perhaps  re- 
newed defeat,  or  ultimate  victory.  Such 
has  been  the  life  of  most  great  men.  Such 
has  been  the  moral  history  of  each  man  in 
the  overcoming  of  vices  and  sins. 

As  a  rule  a  man  is  left  to  gather  himself 
together  as  best  he  can,  to  pick  himself  up 
as  he  best  can.  As  a  rule  no  wretch  is  so 
forlorn  that  he  has  not  some  friend  who,  in 
an  extremity,  will  plant  him  on  his  feet 
and  whisper  the  consolatory  remark  that  he 
should  go  in  and  win.  Probably  he  is  left 
alone  where  prostrated.  If  he  writhes,  wrig- 
gles and  makes  contortions,  he  will  be  the 
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source  of  considerable  gratification  to  the  by- 
standers and  will  give  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  administer  a  British  kick  Nevertheless 
the  kindly  race  of  Samaritans  have  not  yet 
been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  are  just  a  few  good  people  who  actual- 
ly go  about  the  world  picking  up  people 
whom  they  find  on  the  ground.  They  adorn 
humanity.  They  keep  alive  the  seeds  of 
goodness  and  hopes  of  heaven.  It  is  much 
if  we  can  now  and  then  help  a  man  on  the 
roadside.  His  lot  may  be  ours  to-morrow. 
But  we  can  not  always  depend  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  good  Samaritan  when  we  are 
knocked  down,  so  we  must  practice  picking 
ourselves  up.  F.  G.  W.,  'oo. 

Points  on  Training. 

A  great  mistake  is  to  overtrain. 
Don't  work  too  hard. 

Begin  early  and  take  a  small  amount  of 
work  daily.  Don't  miss  your  race,  or  what- 
ever preparatory  work  you  are  doing. 

For  rapid  progress,  NEVER  do  your  best 
in  practice. 

For  several  days  previous  to  a  contest  do 
very  light  work 

On  day  of  contest  the  athlete  should  feel 
strong,  light,  healthy,  confident. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  fixing  your  mind  en- 
tirely on  the  doing  and  not  on  the  appear- 
ance of  your  effort. 

By  practice  train  yourself  to  breathe  while 
using  great  muscular  power. 

Pay  strict  attention  to  diet,  eat  good 
wholesome  food,  that  which  you  know  is 
easily  digested  and  never  gives  trouble. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep — at  least- 8  hours,  and 
no  part  of  that  time  spent  simply  lying  in 
bed. 

The  college  athlete's  life  must  be  clean, 
his  meals  the  best.    It  is  a  well-known  fact 


that  vices  of  all  kinds,  gambling,  intemper- 
ance of  whatever  sort,  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form ,  etc . ,  must  be  stopped  if  a  man  wishes 
to  do  his  best  and  be  a  satisfaction  to  him- 
.self,  fellow  students  and  college  friends. 

For  sprinting,  get  the  legs  in  good  shape 
— short  spins  of  30  3'ards  for  the  100,  spins 
of  100  or  125  yards  for  the  220,  increasing  if 
training  for  the  quarter  mile.  Practice  with 
others.  Run  full  distance  at  top  of  speed 
once  a  week. 

Program  for  one-half  mile,  when  fit  : — 
First  day,  steady,  600  yards  ;  second  day, 
brisk,  600  yards  ;  third  day,  slow,  ^4  mile  ; 
fourth  day,  brisk,  600  yards  ;  fifth  day, 
slow,  600  yards  ;  sixth  day,  fast,  600  yards. 

Program  for  one  mile  :  First  day,  ^ 
mile,  steady  ;  second  day,  j%  mile,  steady  ; 
third  day,  i  mile,  slow  ;  fourth  day,  ^ 
mile,  fast  ;  fifth  day,  ^  mile,  steady  ;  sixth 
day,  3^  mile,  fast. 


A  Summary  of  the  College  Work  of  the 
Present  Term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL   AND  MORAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  Senior  class  will  complete  the  "Chris- 
tian Evidences,"  by  Mark  Hopkins.  There 
will  be  supplementary  reference  to  other  au- 
thors as  the  various  subjects  seem  to  require. 
The  Junior  class  will  finish  Ely's  "Outlines 
of  Economics"  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  term  and  Alden's  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  remaining  weeks. 
There  are  twenty-one  persons  in  the  class  in 
"Evidences,"  some  of  the  Senior  class  hav- 
ing had  the  subject  before,  and  thirty- 
one  persons  in  the  class  in  Economics. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  in  the  English  Department  for 
the  spring  term  consists  principally  of  Rhet- 
oric . 
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The  Third  Preparatory  students — twenty- 
seven  in  all — are  studying  Genung's  Outlines 
of  Rhetoric.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  elementary  principles  and  forms  of 
composition,  the  choice  of  words,  and  their 
arrangement  into  sentences.  The  aim  will 
be  to  give  the  students  a  larger  working  vo- 
cabular}',  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  feeling 
for  words  such  as  will  render  them  able  to 
form  correct  ideas  and  to  express  them  ac- 
curately . 

A  class  of  fifteen,  all  but  two  of  whom  are 
Seniors,  is  using  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric, 
an  advanced  work  intended  for  students  who 
have  done  some  work  in  composition.  This 
class  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  higher 
forms  of  composition,  studying  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best  literature,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  different  forms  of  dis- 
course. 

The  Senior  German  class  is  just  finishing 
the  study  of  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  and 
will  complete  the  year's  work  with  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  As  this  poem  is 
miich  more  easily  read  than  the  drama  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  we  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  translation,  but  read  for  the 
German  and  beauty  of  the  poem.  There 
are  twenty-seven  students  in  the  class. 

All  students  in  the  College  classes  who 
have  not  passed  the  examination  in  English 
Composition  will  be  required  to  make  the 
attempt  during  this  term.  The  subjects 
will  be  taken,  as  announced  in  the  cata- 
logue, from  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and  Irving's 
' '  Sketch  Book  ' '  The  compositions  must 
contain  five  hvindred  words  and  be  iiearly 
perfect  in  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
matical construction  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 


LATIN  DICPARTMKNT. 

The  Second  Preps  are  reading  the  New 
Gradatim.  The  second  book  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  war  will  be  begun  by  this  class  about 
the  middle  of  the  term.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  elementary  work,  such  as  de- 
clension, conjugation,  comparison,  etc.,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  groundwork  of  the  language.  The 
more  difficult  constructions  will  be  deferred 
until  the  student  is  better  fitted  for  such 
work.  Translation  of  easy  selections  at 
hearing  will  be  required.  As  large  a  vocab- 
ulary as  possible  should  be  acquired.  The 
Third  Preps  are  studying  Pennell's  Ancient 
Rome.  The  Freshman  class  is  reading 
Cicero's  De  Senectute.  De  Amicitia  will  be 
read  for  the  most  part  at  sight. 

GREEK  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Greek  Department  the  Third  Pre- 
paratory class  will  this  term  complete 
White's  "Beginners'  Greek  Book."  The 
prescribed  work  for  the  Freshmen  compre- 
hends the  second,  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  exercises  in  sight  read- 
ing. Sophomores  are  now  reading  the  Olyn- 
thiacs  of  Demosthenes,  and  on  completing 
these  will  take  up  rapid  reading  in  the  third 
book  of  Thucydides.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  three  classes  maintained 
by  the  department  this  term  is  fifty-eight. 
Whole  number  enrolled  for  the  year,  eighty- 
six. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Physical  Geography,  Geology  and  Botany 
are  taught  in  tlie  Natural  Science  Depart- 
ment this  term. 

The  Junior  class  in  Geology  was  organized 
this  term  for  the  first  time,  being  required  in 
the  revised  Scientific  course.  LeConte's 
Elements  is  used  as  a  text  book. 
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The  Sophomore  class  in  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botany  uses  Gray's  School  and 
Field  Book,  supplenientino  it  with  Labora- 
tory work  on  the  gross  anatomy  of  plants. 
Each  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  col- 
lect and  mount  50  specimens  and  to  write 
out,  according  to  a  prepared  form,  the  anal- 
yses of  30  plants.  He  will  also  make  draw- 
ings to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  each 
plant  analyzed. 

The  Juniors  in  the  Scientific  Course  have 
a  term  of  work  in  Vegetable  Histology  and 
Physiology.  They  began  with  Protecoccus 
and  are  now  working  in  Spirogyra  and  Cys- 
topus.  Each  one  in  the  class  is  supplied 
with  a  compound  microscope  and  makes  his 
own  selections  for  work.  Each  member  of 
the  class  will  during  the  term  make  a  special 
study  of  some  one  plant,  writing  out  its  life 
history  and  illustrating  it  by  drawings. 
PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Second  Preparatory  class  has  used 
Wells'  University  Algebra  this  year  and  ex- 
pects to  finish  Quadratic  Equations  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  study  so 
far  has  included,  in  addition  to  the  words 
usually  found  before  Quadratic,  the  subjects 
Zero  and  Infinity,  Exponents  and  Radicals. 
There  are  twenty-six  members  in  the  class. 

The  Third  Preparatory  class  is  studying 
in  Physiology  the  text  book  of  Martin, 
"Human  Body."  This  is  a  text  book  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  We 
expect  to  perform  experiments  and  have 
some  demonstrations. 

The  Juniors  in  German  have  begun  to 
read  an  interesting  text  by  Guerber,  March- 
esund  Erzahlumgen.  These  legends,  fairy 
tales  and  anecdotes,  are  narrated  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  and  the  new  words  are  fre- 
quently repeated  so  that  the  pupils  almost 
unconsciously  acquire  a  practical  working 


vocabulary.  Joynes  Meissner's  grammar 
furnishes  the  written  exercises.  The  first 
part,  thirty-six  lessons,  will  be  finished  this 
year.  There  are  fifty-one  members  in  the 
class. 

PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  students  are  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  athletics  this  term.  Active  men,  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  college  at  heart,  are 
taking  regular  exercise  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  field  sports.  The  nature 
of  the  work  is  intended  to  suit  the  track 
athletes  especially,  though  all  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  classes 
will  meet  in  the  gymnasium,  but  whenever 
the  track  is  in  good  condition  they  will  ex- 
ercise on  the  ball  grounds.  It  can  easily  be 
found  out  what  event  each  man  is  fitted  for, 
the  shot  put,  mile  run,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  then  he  will  be  given  considerable 
work  in  that  line.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
that  we  can  have  lively  contests  for  positions 
on  the  track  team,  thus  keeping  our  good 
men  at  work. 

The  usual  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  recep- 
tion was  held  the  first  Friday  night  of  the 
term.  After  an  interesting  program,  inclu- 
ding an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  a  recitation  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  talk 
by  Rev.  Barr,  and  some  very  fine  music,  the 
evening  was  given  over  to  social  enjoyment. 
If  any  one  didn't  have  a  good  time  the  fault 
was  certainly  his  own. 


Messrs.  Richard  Clark  and  Rufus  Mc- 
Kinley  attended  the  concert  given  by  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Glee,  Guitar, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  clubs  at  Mercer,  April 
5 .  The}^  report  a  ver}'  creditable  perform- 
ance. 
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iocal  department. 


April  showers  are  in  vogue. 
How  did  "  Dutch y"  get  his  new  shoes? 
The  prettiest  term  of  the  year,  so  everyone 
says. 

Mr.  Aorist  and  Miss  Bud  arrived  in  town 
the  same  da\'. 

McCormick,  '98,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  Volant  College. 

Mr.  Danforth,  of  Buffalo,  was  the  guest 
of  Prof.  Freeman  lately. 

Huber,  '00,  is  in  attendance  at  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg. 

Miss  Anna  Robinson  spent  the  last  week 
of  the  term  with  friends  in  town. 

Mr.  Harrv  Irons  was  the  guest  of  John 
Mowry  the  last  week  of  vacation. 

Prof.  J.  J.  McElree  intends  to  spend  his 
vacation  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  Ryder,  the  photographer,  will 
be  here  about  the  loth  or  i  ith  of  May. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Miss  Beulah 
Stewart  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  in  college. 

The  college  pins  secured  for  the  students 
through  Prof.  Barnes  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

Promptness  in  beginning  this  term's  work 
has  been  a  prominent  feature — thanks  to  tlie 
railroad  company. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  Juniors  have 
grown  very  matter-of-fact  since  the}'  began 
to  study  chemistry. 

Misses  Lida  and  Diana  Pomeroy  spent 
their  vacation  visiting  in  Pittsburg,  Harris- 
burg  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dennison,  a  student  here  in  '95,  at- 
tended the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  recep- 
tion the  first  of  the  term. 


Miss  Mary  Black  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  college  this  term  by  ill  health. 
We  are  sorry  to  miss  her. 

Mr.  H.  W          says  that  the  text  was 

fovtnd  in  the  second  act  of  Paul,  second 
chapter  and  twelfth  verse. 

Shaw,  '98,  owing  to  ill  health,  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  college.  He  has  gone 
to  Philadelphia  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Harry  Stewart,  of  Sharon,  attended 
the  Indoor  meet.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  showing  the  boys  made. 

Mr.  S — e  says  this  climate  is  too  cold  for 
him.  He  greatly  prefers  the  South  ;  thinks 
Georgia  would  suit  him  excellently. 

She  said  she  was  a  crystal — one  West- 
minster girl  did.  And  another  told  her, 
"Yes,  a  solid  bounded  by  a  plain  face." 

Among  the  new  faces  this  terra  are  W. 
Roy  Carnahan,  Will  Marshall,  Mae  Ed- 
mundson,  Bessie  Bonner  and  Mr.  Magee. 

Wanted — A  companion  for  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, who  has  been  bereft  by  the  faculty's 
arrangement  of  the  schedule  for  this  term. 

"Is  this  all  right"  ?  may  be  one  form  of  a 
proposal,  but  it  is  not  the  official  form,  as  one 
of  our  young  men  learned  to  his  enlighten- 
ment. 

A  young  lady's  reason  for  not  going  up 
town  with  her  friends  for  the  afternoon  mail 
— "Oil,  it's  only  a  beau  parade.  Who  cares 
for  that  ?" 

Mr.  Will  Fulton,  '94,  and  Chas.  Fulton, 
'95,  both  in  attendance  at  the  seminary, 
spent  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the  term 
with  their  friends. 

Student  in  Latin  (translating)  —  "The 
fates  have  decreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  live 
agreeably  either  with  women  or  without 
them."    Prof. —  "That's  right." 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Guilford,  ex-physical  instructor 
at  Westminster,  now  a  medical  student 
at  Western  University,  was  in  town  looking 
after  interests  the  first  of  the  term. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Robertson,  '93,  of  Indiana 
State  Normal,  Prof.  H.  B.  McElree,  of 
Hickory,  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Boal,  of  Burgetts- 
town,  spent  their  vacations  in  town. 

The  ladies  of  the  Chrestomath  society  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  appearance 
of  their  hall.  The  new  paper  blends  nicely 
with  the  carpet  and  together  with  the  other 
improvements  makes  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Mr.  Will  Stewart,  Adelphic,  and  Mr. 
John  Lockhart,  Philo.,  have  been  chosen 
members  of  the  lecture  course  committee  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  '97,  and  E.  V. 
Weller,  '97. 

Progressiveness  has  alwa3^s  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hall  girls.  This  year  there 
are  two  who  are  remarkably  Ed.  Vance(d) 
(advanced)  in  their  ideas.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  notice  that  this  number  is  double 
that  of  last  year. 

Professor  (to  an  unprepared  tyro  in  the 
science  of  Trigonometry,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion)— "If  you  were  going  to  New  Castle, 
you'd  have  to  get  on  the  train  first, 
wouldn't  you  ? ' '  Student — ' '  Yes  ;  but  if  I 
didn't  know  I  was  going,  I  wouldn't." 

The  preliminary  contest,  preparatory  to 
the  Inter-Collegiate  contest  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  W.  Va.,  will  take  place  in 
college  chapel  April  27th.  The  orators  will 
be  Messrs.  Ferguson,  McDonald,  Irons,  and 

 .    Here  is  a  chance  for  a  student 

to  show  his  patriotism 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
held  in  Pittsburg,  Prof.  Ramsey  was  elected 


to  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  was 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Thompson. 
Prof.  Ramsey  is  now  engaged  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  at  Bloomingion,  Ind.  He 
comes  highly  recommended  as  a  scholar. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  about  30  years  of 
age.  The  work  in  connection  with  a  new 
charter  was  taken  up  and  will  probably  be 
completed  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  given  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  S.  I.  Connor  at  the 
close  of  last  term,  was  a  very  enjoyable  af- 
fair. Although  badly  handicapped  by  lack 
of  modern  stage  conveniences,  the  play  ran 
smoothly  throughout  and  was  a  credit  to  all 
connected  with  it.  Much  credit  is  due  the 
director  in  overcoming  the  many  difficulties 
found  in  giving  a  play  of  siich  a  character 
in  this  place.  The  costumes  were  furnished 
by  J,  C.  Kober,  of  Pittsburg,  and  were  ele- 
gant and  authentic.  The  music  for  the  oc- 
casion was  furnished  by  the  Adelphic  or- 
chestra, under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Miss 
Clark.  The  association  and  Mr.  Connor 
wish  to  return  special  thanks  to  the  Misses 
Donaldson,  Stewart  and  Andrews,  and  all  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  play,  for  their 
kind  assistance;  also  to  Mr.  Will  Clark  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  the  arrangement 
of  footlights,  etc. 


athletics. 

Degelman  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
second  base  ball  team. 

The  proposed  dual  meet  with  Geneva  has 
been  declared  off  for  this  year. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  hear  the  old 
time  cry  of  "some  one  had  better  come 
here." 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  Edmundson  ami 
Marshall  will  appear  on  our  foot  ball  eleven 
next  fall.  The  prospects  for  a  good  eleven 
have  never  been  brighter. 

The  work  done  in  the  Inter-class  meet,  a 
summary  of  which  is  given  below,  is  cer- 
tainly ven,'  encouraging  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  students  will  all  take  hold  of  the 
work  this  term  and  do  their  best.  We  have 
men  in  school  who  have  done  better  in  a 
majority  of  the  events  to  be  contested  at  the 
Inter-collegiate  Field  meet  than  was  done 
last  year  in  the  meet,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  first  place  this  year 
except  a  lack  of  ambition  and  inexcusable 
indilference. 

The  Inter-class  Indoor  meet  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  20,  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  events  of  the  season.  The 
Freshmen  made  a  very  strong  showing  and 
the  work  done  by  the  Preps  was  a  surprise 
to  all.  The  Sophomores,  however,  won  the 
contest  and  also  the  silk  flag  offered  to  the 
class  scoring  the  largest  number  of  points. 
The  list  of  events  and  winners  is  as  follows : 

High  Jinnp — Gealy,  '99,  Shira,  '00, 
Sloss,  '00;  5  feet  t,^4  inches. 

Dip — Berry,  '99,  Moore,  '99,  Swaney, 
'01  ;  18. 

Slow  Bicyle  Race,  50  feet — Neville,  '01, 
Dornan,  '01;  Stewart,  W.  J.,  '99;  time, 
1:22. 

Pole  Vault — Smith,  '00,  Ferguson,  '00, 
Gealey,  '99 ;  height,  8  feet  5  inches. 

Race  Around  Gym. — Berry,  '99,  Swaney, 
'01,  Sloss,  '00;  time,  6  and  3-5. 

Shot  Put — Chambers,  '00,  Shira,  '00, 
Stewart,  W.  J.,  '99;  distance,  33  ft.  11  in. 

Ladder  Climb — W.  J.  Stewart,  '99,  Berry, 
'99,  Swaney,  '01  ;  time,  6  seconds. 
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Pull  Up — McKelvey,  '01,  Vesey,  '01, 
Berry,  '99;  17. 

Broad  Jump — Gealey,  '99,  Long,  '98, 
Sloss,  '00 ;  17  ft.  4  in. 

The  official  count  gave  the  Sophomores 
35,  Freshmen  22,  Preps  21,  Juniors  3  points. 

The  game  of  basket  ball  between  the 
Sophs  and  Juniors  for  the  class  champion- 
ship was  played  off  after  the  meet.  Tlie 
Sophs  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
that  they  had  a  clear  claim  to  the  belt. 
Their  work  was  characterized  by  quick, 
heavy  playing  throughout.  The  Juniors 
seemed  to  be  weak  in  their  goal  throwing 
and  guarding.    Tlie  teams  were  as  follows  : 

JUNIORS.  SOPHOMORES. 

Phythyon  L.  F  Gealey 

Bresden   R.  F  Witherspoon 

Long     C    Sam .  McKim 

Scott  L-  G  Degelnian 

Boggs  R.  G  Berry 

Score — Sophomores,  9;  Juniors,  3. 

Goals  from  field — Sophomores,  4;  Juniors,  I. 

Goals  on  fouls — Sophomores,  i;  Juniors,  i. 

Umpires — Hanley,  Kuhn.  Scorer — Wilhelni. 
Timckcc]icr — Miss  Hanna. 

Clluinin  anb  dollccjc  IPorlb 

Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  'yS,  of  New 
Castle,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Miss  Sara  Madge,  '95,  who  for  two  years 
was  teaching  near  New  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
is  now  at  her  home  in  Bethel  enjoying  a  rest. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Veach,  '96,  has  been  elected 
temporary  secretary  of  the  New  Castle  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  will  begin  work  about  the  first 
of  May. 

The  directors  and  faculty  of  Geneva  col- 
lege are  considering  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  college  course  from  six  to  seven  years 
and  will  probably  adopt  it. 
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The  athletic  field  at  Geneva,  which  was 
purchased  last  fall  at  a  cost  of  $6,800,  has 
been  graded  and  put  into  shape  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  base  ball  season. 

Misses  Cora  Gault  and  Jennie  B.  McCal- 
len,  class  of  '95,  are  two  of  Mercer  county's 
most  popular  teachers,  and  have  each  just 
closed  a  successful  year's  teaching. 

William  Brown  and  C.  T.  L,ittell,  class  of 
'95,  students  in  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary,  were  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Monongahela  Presbytery,  in  Pittsburg,  on 
March  30. 

L.  M.  Wright,  '96,  formerly  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  HOLCAD,  has  been  filling  very 
acceptably  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Knoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  since 
last  September.- 

Miss  Carrie  Byers,  '90.  was  selected  from 
the  primary  teachers  of  New  Castle  to  act 
as  principal  of  the  new  Highland  Avenue 
school  and  is  filling  the  position  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  patrons. 

J.  W.  Gealey,  93,  H.  G.  Edgar  and  A.  B. 
Denuison,  both  of  '96,  preached  before 
Presbytery  in  New  Wilmington  on  April  14. 
A  call  from  New  Bedford  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Gealey  and  accepted 

Miss  Anna  Duncan,  late  of  Westminster, 
a  teacher  in  the  American  Mission  Training 
College  at  Asyut,  Egypt,  has  been  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  but  according  to  latest  reports 
is  now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stevenson,  '82,  an  attorney  in 
Pittsburg,  is  historian-elect  of  his  class  for 
the  alumni  reunion  in  June.  He  has  lately 
been  taking  a  rest  and  trying  to  restore 
his  impaired  health  at  Markleton. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barnes,  '95,  was  home  for 
a  day  about  the  last  of  the  month  from  Mc- 


Keesport,  where  she  is  preparing  to  be  a 
trained  nurse.  She  seems  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  her  choice  of  a  profession. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  '91,  pastor  of  the 
Third  U.  P.  church  of  Allegheny,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  ministers  in  that  city.  An 
increase  in  his  salary,  which  was  given  him 
recently,  is  evidence  of  his  popularity. 

A  delegation  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  the  State  legislature  paid  State 
College  a  visit  of  inspection  recently,  and  at 
an  informal  meeting  in  the  chapel  Senators 
Pyles,  Lennon  and  Martin  addressed  the 
students . 

Rev.  J.  A.  Brandon,  class  of  '68,  has  just 
received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  East  Un- 
ion congregation  in  Allegheny  Presbytery. 
This  congregation  was  Mr.  Brandon's  first 
pastorate,  he  having  been  pastor  there  from 
1871  to  1876. 

Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  class  of  '58,  and 
Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  class  of  '69,  were  elected 
by  the  Mercer  Presbytery  as  their  represent- 
atives to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  next  May. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  James  M.  McAuley 
have  been  notified  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Tokio,  Japan,  Feb.  15.  Dr.  Mc- 
Auley was  a  prominent  missionary  and 
teacher.  Nervous  prostration  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '70. 

Manager  N.  H.  Maynard,  who  was  a 
Westminster  student  at  one  time,  promises 
to  surprise  some  of  the  colleges  this  year. 
In  fact,  according  to  reports,  all  the  colleges 
in  our  neighborhood  expect  to  show  up 
unusually  strong  on  the  ball  field  this 
spring,  and  some  very  interesting  games 
may  be  looked  for. 
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The  ability  of  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Cleveland  administration 
has  received  recognition  in  college  circles. 
Mr.  Bayard  received  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Wilson  was  cho- 
sen president  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Olney  will  probably  fill  the 
chair  of  International  Law  at  Harvard,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  probably  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  faculty  of  Princeton. 

The  big  debate  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard on  finance  was  won  by  Yale  on  the 
evening  of  March  26th.  The  contest  was  a 
very  close  one.  When  the  arguments  were 
over  the  judges  retired  and  after  staying  out 
twenty  minutes  reported  that,  although  it 
had  been  very  difficult  to  decide  who  should 
be  proclaimed  the  victor,  they  had  decided 
after  serious  deliberation  to  award  it  to  Yale. 
The  question  was,  "Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  definitel}^  the 
single  gold  standard,  even  if  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  should  be  willing  to 
enter  a  bimetallic  league."  Harvard  upheld 
the  affirmative.  The  speakers  were  in  this 
order:  C.  S.  McFarland,  Yale;  Dorr,  Har- 
vard ;  Clark,  Yale  ;  Dobyus,  Harvard  ;  Stu- 
dinski,  Yale.  Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  presid- 
ed. The  judges  were  Prof.  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Judge  E.  A.  Aldrich,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  court. 

Iluistc  anb  Ctrt. 

Miss  Hodgens  reports  several  new  art 
students,  and  still  expects  others. 

A  number  of  new  students  have  entered 
the  musical  department  this  term. 

The  Adelphic  orchestra  did  itself  much 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  it  rendered 
the  music  at  the  play,  "Merchant  of  Venice. ' ' 


Misses  Lida  Lake  and  Martha  McBride 
still  continue  china  painting,  and  have  fin- 
ished some  very  beautiful  pieces. 

Frederic  Watts,  a  great  artist,  has  found 
inspiration  for  many  of  his  pictures  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.  From  "Wife  of 
Pygmalion,"  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice," 
"Diana  and  Endymion,"  etc.,  may  be 
learned  lessons  of  faith  and  heroism,  of  love 
and  compassion. 

Professors  Hahn  and  Freeman  added 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
social,  which  was  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  by  delightfully  rendering  a  vocal 
duet.  Miss  Kimball's  piano  solo  was  also 
heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  lecture  course  closed  March  13th 
with  one  of  the  finest  concerts  of  the  season . 
The  Temple  Quartet  have  voices  full  of  ex- 
pression and  power,  which  have  certainly 
been  well  trained  to  harmonize.  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  baritone,  in  particular,  has  an  excep- 
tionally fine  voice.  That  the  audience  fully 
appreciated  the  music  was  shown  by  the 
number  of  times  the  artists  were  encored. 
Miss  Ridgeway,  the  reader  who  accompanied 
them,  was  trul}'  an  artist,  and  not  an  elocu- 
tionist of  the  old  school.  The  Temple 
Quartet  also  visited  New  Castle  and  Mercer 
during  the  season,  where  they  were  not  less 
appreciated  than  at  New  Wilmington. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  music  graduates  are  at  work  on  their 
conunencement  program,  which  promises  to 
be  a  very  fine  one. 

Eight  new  students  have  entered  the  con- 
servatory the  past  week,  and  several  more 
are  expected  in  a  few  days. 

The  nmsical  world  has  lost  three  great 
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composers  and  musicians  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  HoLCAD,  Johannes  Brahms,  Berthold 
Tours,  and  Waldemar  Bargiel. 

A  concert  was  given  on  April  23,  by  the 
chorus  class,  consisting  of  piano  solos  and 
duets,  mixed  quartettes  and  ladies'  quar- 
tettes, and  music  by  the  Glee  Club. 

Prof.  Hahn  will  conduct  a  ten  weeks' 
summer  Music  Course  at  Bourbon,  Indiana, 
beginning  July  5th  and  ending  Sept.  loth 
with  a  farewell  concert  in  which  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  well  known  pianist,  Mr. 
Franklin  Coleman  Bush,  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Hahn  expects  to  sail  for  Florence, 
Italy,  about  Sept.  15th,  where  he  goes  for  a 
year's  study  with  the  iamous  maestro,  Van- 
nini.  Having  studied  with  one  of  Sig.  Van- 
nini's  teachers  in  America  four  years,  he 
will  from  the  start  have  the  maestro 's  per- 
sonal instruction. 


(Excl}amcs. 

You  can  ride  a  horse  to  water, 

But  you  cannot  make  him  drink  ; 
You  can  ride  your  little  pony. 

But  you  cannot  make  him  think. — Ex. 
He  went  away  to  college, 

A  sheep  skin  was  his  quest. 
But  the  chase  for  it  was  bootless 

As  a  pig  skin  pleased  him  l)cst. — Ex. 
Fuit  homo  in  oppido, 

Et  sap.ientissimus  fuit ; 
Inimisit  se  in  bramble  bush, 

Et  oculos  erasit. 
Et  cum  vidit  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  vi  et  pondo  ; 
He  jumped  into  an  alterum, 

And  scratched  them  in  secundo.  —  Ex. 

Those  who  heard  Prof.  Clark  last  term 
may  be  interested  in  reading  an  article  in 


the  Witfc7ibcrgr?-  for  March  2nd,  "  Elocution 
and  Oratory."  The  writer  shows  well  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  elocution. 

Among  our  exchanges  this  month  we 
were  glad  to  welcome  the  Western  Univer- 
sity Coiiraiit,  souvenir  number.  This  Uni- 
versity has  lately  celebrated  its  I  roth  anni- 
versary . 

Johns  Hopkins  is  the  only  large  institu- 
tion in  this  country  that  has  no  student 
publications. 

A  good  student  is  known  by  three  things  : 
He  can  begin  to  study  when  he  doesn't 
like  to  study  ;  he  can  study  when  he  would 
rather  quit;  he  can  quit  when  he  ought  to. 

—Ex. 

Three  well  written  articles  appear  in  the 
K'^rW  Anclwr,  "  Arabian  Song  and  Story," 
"The  Marble  Faun,"  and  " Thoughts  from 
Twice  Told  Tales." 

There  is  an  instructive  production  in  the 
M.&xch  Amulet,  "  Eye-Mindedness  and  Ear- 
Mindedness  in  Education." 

"The  Cost  of  Letters, "  in  the  Hermonite 
for  March  13,  "English,  the  Universal  Lan- 
guage," in  the  Irving  Sketeh  Book  for 
March,  and  "The  Relation  of  Criticism  to 
Literature,"  in  the  Davidson  Monthly,  are 
especially  interesting. 

Edward  W.  Emerson,  son  of  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  will  deliver  the  poem  at  Har- 
vard commencement. — Ex. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is 

Cash  on  subscription, 
When  the  generous  subscriber 

Presents  it  to  view. 
But  the  man  who  won't  pay — 

We  refrain  from  description, 
For,  perhaps,  gentle  reader, 

That  man  might  be  you. — Ex. 
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Does  it  ever  come  to  you  to  doubt  the 
advantages  of  co-education  as  witnessed  and 
experienced  by  yourself?  Of  course,  the 
impression  is  very  vague — a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment as  the  losing  of  a  faint,  but 
sweet,  perfume — a  sense  of  loneliness  as  hav- 
ing missed  something  which,  in  our  dreams, 
had  always  been  a  part  of  our  future.  We 
immediately  cast  the  thought  from  us  as  un- 
worthy of  our  advanced  nineteenth  century 
ideas.  However,  on  looking  into  the  sub- 
ject it  is  just  possible  that,  at  this  period, 
we  are  suffering  from  the  necessary  reaction 
against  the  nun-like  training  of  a  century 
ago.  But  at  times  we  weary  of  the  vigorous 
athletic  girl,  the  clever  blue  stocking  and 
devotee  of  base  ball,  and  dream  of  the  glori- 
ous time  coming  when  gum -chewing  shall 
be  at  an  end  and  slang  shall  no  longer  be 


heard  in  the  laboratory.  We  woukl  not  de- 
preciate co-education,  but  the  extreme 
youtlifulness  in  our  manner  of  taking  it. 

Perhaps  tliere  is  no  epithet  of  to-day 
which  we  shun  more  than  the  word,  narrow- 
minded.  It  is  the  one  sin  in  our  category 
which  cannot  be  forgiven.  We  admire  the 
broad,  generous  mind  which  can  embrace 
all  races  and  all  creeds  in  its  fellowship,  and, 
cost  what  it  may,  in  culture,  manners  or 
morals,  we,  too,  will  be  considered  broad- 
minded.  But  as  it  would  be  considered 
folly  to  remove  all  safeguards  and  re- 
straints from  children,  so  there  are  grown- 
up children  who,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  mental  make-up,  cannot  greatly  en- 
large their  horizon  without  fatal  results. 
Be  honest  with  yourself;  even  if  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  is  considered  morally  right 
by  the  so-called  liberal  set,  if  after  careful 
thought  it  appears  to  you  at  fault,  have  the 
moral  courage  to  stand  by  j-our  decision. 
Dare  to  be  strict — narrow-minded  it  may  be, 
but  if  it  is  the  fullest  and  freest  decision  to 
which  you  can  wholly  consent,  then  to  pass 
beyond  is  dangerous.  You  think  by  assent- 
ing to  and  living  in  accordance  with  these 
wider  views  you  will  grow  up  to  the  meas- 
ure of  their  stature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
that  very  act  you  weaken  3'our  powers  of 
decision  and  resistance.  Know  your 
strength.    Without  doubt,  after  the  measure 
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a  period  of  intense  self-disgust  will  follow, 
but  life  would  indeed  be  unendurable  if 
Nature  would  permit  the  soul  to  hate  itself 
long.  Safety  lies  in  knowing  the  weak 
points  and  there  throwing  up  the  strongest 
breastworks. 

•^Sitcrary  I>cpartmcnt. 


Phantoms. 

Back  swings  memory's  golden  gate,  and 
after  a  long  and  changeful  absence,  during 
which  time  old  orchards  have  blossomed, 
roses  bloomed  and  yellow  leaves  fallen 
many  times  o'er,  I  stand  once  more  upon  the 
sun-kissed  soil  of  my  college  home,  and 
while  its  glamour  is  upon  me,  its  voice  in 
my  ears,  its  charm  in  my  heart,  there  come 
back  memories  of  my  school  da\'s — days 
when  love  and  imiocence  made  life  a  beau- 
tiful world,  full  of  tenderness,  laughter  and 
sunshine. 

Under  the  great  over-arching  trees  I 
slowly  walk,  while  the  soft  wind  comes 
across  sunny  meadows  and  along  babbling 
brooks,  purest,  softest  breezes  that  ever 
blew. 

Here,  in  springtime,  when  the  lilacs  were 
in  bloom,  when  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
scent  of  many  fragrant  shrubs,  when  the 
maples  had  a  purple  tinge,  the  birds  sang  in 
the  trees,  and  that  dreamy  sense  of  dawning 
springtide  stirred  in  the  soul,  I,  a  stvident, 
full  of  fearless  life  and  gayety,  came  to 
study,  my  thoughts  oftener  taking  flight 
with  the  birds  as  they  sang  high  over  my 
head. 

Now,  as  with  faltering  steps  and  a  heart 
softened  and  stirred  by  memories,  I  stand 
once  more  upon  the  old  worn  steps  for  a 
moment,  the  old-time  calm  creeps  o'er  me, 
and  my  restless  soul  is  hushed. 


"  Now  let  ine  view  the  scene 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been." 

Crossing  the  threshold,  I  stand  amid  the 
unbroken  silence  of  the  years.  How  de- 
serted, how  silent;  the  voices  and  music 
have  drifted  away,  drowned  in  the  rush 
and  roar  which  have  filled  the  interval  ot 
absence,  and  amid  which  I  still  see  and 
hear  as  of  old 

"  Loved  faces  glimmering  thro'  the  doors. 
Dear  footsteps  treading  the  upper  floors. 
Sweet  voices  calling  me." 

Now  memory  begins  to  people  the  silent 
rooms;  out  of  the  mists  scenes  and  figures 
develop  themselves. 

First,  through  the  dimness,  come  teachers' 
hallowed  faces,  yet  brightening  with  a 
' '  light  of  love  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea,"  eyes  dimmer  grown,  but  to-day  shin- 
ing again  as  tranquil,  radiant  and  pure  as 
sunlight  is. 

I  hear  friends'  voices,  too — the  sweetest 
music  that  ever  gladdened  my  heart  and 
sent  sweet  sunshine  into  my  life.  I  catch 
the  gleam  of  dim  and  shadowy  phantoms; 
they  speak  to  me  in  well-remembered  voices, 
then  they  recede  into  the  shadows  of  some 
far  away  past,  so  far  away  that  I  cannot  fol- 
low them,  and  alone  I  pass  on. 

Now  into  the  library  I  go — a  large,  sunny 
room,  where  all  sorts  of  books  relate  events 
in  prose  and  verse.  Seeking  a  spot  where 
the  sunlight  falls,  I  sit  in  dreamy  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  that  are  gone.  Here  as  a 
maiden  I  dreamed  while  the  future  slept  in 
sunny  calm;  'twas  here  I  erected  my  castles 
in  Spain,  lordly  palaces  of  art  "not  built  of 
stone,  but  of  white  summer  clouds,"  which 
rose  one  above  the  other  until  they  mingled 
and  melted  into  ' '  fenceless  fields  of  ether 
blue." 
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From  the  once  cheery  society  hall  all  are 
gone.  How  many  liappy  evenings  were 
spent  here,  and  again,  when  the  evening 
was  ended,  we  passed  out  through  the  line 
of  sentinels  waiting  to  guard  the  homeward 
walk.  It  all  passes  in  review  before  me 
like  the  shifting  shadows  of  a  dream. 

No  sound  is  heard  from  the  class-rooms, 
and  yet  as  I  listen  again  I  hear  classmates 
reciting  deeds  of  Roman  heroes,  Caesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul,  Cicero's  stern  words, 
and  the  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil. 

From  the  Greek  room  all  voices  have  fled, 
leaving  only  bare  walls  as  sentinels  o'er  the 
silence,  but  upon  which  I  can  read  mystic 
records  of  days  spent  here,  where  good  and 
noble  tilings  were  taught  by  one  whom  we 
loved,  and  where  the  first  knowledge  of  fear 
came  with  the  realization  of  lessons  un- 
learned . 

Again  I  stand  upon  the  platform:  I  look 
out  upon  a  sea  effaces;  I  look  bej'ond  into 
the  busy  outside  world. 

With  light  heart  and  restless  longing  I 
took  my  flight  one  June  day,  lured  by  the 
enchantment  youth  lent,  and  what  a  strange, 
new  world  it  was  into  which  it  took  me. 

Passing  once  more  at  the  shadowy  gate 
through  which  I  entered  the  mystic  realm  of 
the  past,  I  take  one  last,  long  look,  ere  the 
fading  phantoms  flee,  at  scenes  engraved 
upon  my  heart  in  characters  which  no  lapse 
of  time  can  efface. 

Like  some  peaceful  retreat  from  the  un- 
quiet of  the  world  stands  the  college  where 
dwells  the  past. 

The  day  is  done,  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  sounds  mellowed  by  distance  fall  on  my 
ear,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  a  bell,  recall- 
ing hallowed  memories  and  associations. 

New  ties  will  be  formed,  new  friends  may- 
fill  the  life  with  joy  and  sweetness,  but  deep 


in  the  heart  there  is  a  past  unshared  by 
tliem  sacred  to  the  memory  of  college  days. 

L.  McL.,  '97. 


The  French  Revolution. 

[The  Wiiiiiins^  Oration  at  the  Inter-Collcgiate 
Contest,  delivered  by  N.  W.  Campbell,  of  West 
Virginia  University-] 

On  the  memorable  night  of  July  14,  1789, 
as  Louis  XVI.  was  reposing  in  his  palace  at 
Versailles  a  messenger  suddenly  burst  into 
his  presence  shouting,  "  Sire,  the  Ba.stile  is 
stormed!"  "It  is  a  revolt,"  replied  the 
king,  turning  again  to  rest.  "  Sire,  it  is  not 
a  revolt — it  is  revolution!"  With  that 
ominous  .sentence  the  empire  of  France 
crumbles  into  anarchy,  and  in  the  silence  of 
that  midnight  hour,  while  the  king  in  false 
security  slept  in  his  palace,  the  mob  in  the 
street  began  that  most  awful  tragedy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  morning  dawned 
upon  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  despotism  of  the  feudal  system  lin- 
gered long  in  France;  kings  had  exhausted 
the  national  resources  in  unwarranted  wars; 
public  credit  was  low;  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  who  owned  two-thirds  of  the  prop- 
erty, were  exempt  from  taxation;  without 
hope,  men  had  grown  desperate  and  had 
abandoned  honest  labor  because  it  entailed 
unbearable  burdens.  In  that  civilization 
distinction  was  hereditary;  the  rich  remained 
rich,  the  poor  remained  poor.  This  was  the 
lash  that  drove  men  to  madness .  They  who 
had  borne  the  heat  of  the  day  and  upheld 
the  burden  of  the  struggle  had  now  fallen 
beneath  its  weight.  The  march  of  human- 
ity had  ceased.  Earth's  toilers  had  given 
up  the  battle  of  life  for  the  struggle  of  death. 
Their  wrongs  must  be  righted  in  revolution. 

Who  are  these  communists?  They  are 
the  wearers  of  rags  and  the  gnawers  of 
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crusts,  the  diggers  of  coal  and  the  drawers 
of  water,  all  driven  to  drudgery  and 
wretchedness — heirs  to  ingratitude,  whose 
old  age  shall  look  with  the  sunken  eye  of 
want,  and,  cursing  God,  shall  hungry  die. 
The  soul  of  France  had  "descended  into  the 
abyss  where  being  no  longer  cast  its  shadow; 
she  felt  only  the  rain  drops -trickle  down, 
and  saw  only  the  gleaming  rainbow  of  cre- 
ation that  originated  from  no  sun,  and  heard 
only  the  roar  of  the  everlasting  storm  which 
no  one  governs,  and  looked  upward  for  the 
Divine  Eye  and  saw  only  the  black,  bottom- 
less, glaring  Death's  eye  socket." 

Voltaire,  Rosseau  and  Helvetius  were 
there.  What  a  field  for  scepticism  in  re- 
ligion, in  government!  What  a  graveyard 
for  faith  in  man  and  in  man's  lot!  What  a 
time  in  which  to  preach  the  funeral  of  all 
things  true,  beautiful  and  good,  and  what  a 
birth  hour  for  sin,  despair  and  desolation! 
This  suffering  through  many  years  has 
transformed  the  French  heart  of  flesh  into  a 
heart  of  stone.  Hence  the  appalling  stoicism 
in  the  midst  of  terrible  scenes,  the  women 
calmly  knitting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
guillotine;  hence  the  ear  deaf  to  the  drip  of 
human  blood,  and  the  awful  composure 
amid  the  wail  of  women  and  the  cry  of 
babes!  It  was  retribution  too  long  delayed: 
it  was  the  grim  smile  of  an  avenging  fate. 

There,  then,  is  logic  in  the  coming  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Prophets  of  its  dawn 
were  abroad  in  the  land  ere  Louis  com- 
manded the  people  to  eat  grass  in  the  ab- 
sence of  food.  The  Daniels  at  the  court  of 
the  modern  Belshazzar  were  translating  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  but  the  message  fell 
upon  deaf  ears  or  was  lost  in  the  revelry  of 
the  imperial  palace.  But  the  sad  day  has 
come.  France  is  bankrupt.  Why  counsel 
a  land  tax?    The  nobility,  who  own  two- 


thirds  of  the  land,  must  not  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government.  Call  the 
States-General  and  let  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple speak.  In  the  hush  of  the  hour  how 
that  voice,  silent  for  so  many  dreary  years, 
startles !  How  unreal !  How  it  comes 
' '  from  below  like  the  voice  of  the  lion  and 
from  above  like  the  voice  of  thunder." 
Danton,  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  the  he- 
roic riders  of  this  wild  tempest,  are  here.  No 
room  for  reason  now!  Away  with  compro- 
mise! In  vain  the  last  vestige  of  feudalism 
is  renounced;  in  vain  tithes,  tributes,  titles, 
immunities  and  privileges  are  given  up  as  a 
peace  offering  to  the  clamoring  multitude. 
France  has  sown  to  the  wind  and  must  reap 
the  whirlwind;  the  torch  has  been  struck 
and  the  conflagration  is  ablaze;  the  volcanic 
crater  has  broken  and  the  lightnings  are 
playing  about  its  brow;  the  spirits  of  dead 
men  are  appealing  from  long-made  graves. 
The  hour  strikes!  Fire  and  flood  and  storm 
are  thine,  oh,  France! 

It  was  the  tempest,  the  conflagration,  the 
volcano  of  human  passion — the  deluge  had 
come.  It  gave  obedience  to  no  law,  it 
acknowledged  no  ruler,  it  yielded  to  no 
master  hand;  and  though  Danton,  Marat 
and  Robespierre  rose  on  its  crest  for  a  sea- 
son, they  in  turn  were  buried  in  its  bosom. 
What  a  wild,  delirious,  unearthlj'  spectacle! 
What  a  chaos  of  social  forces!  What  a  de- 
sertion to  the  furies!  There  was  blood — 
that  was  the  work  of  man;  but  there  were 
smoke  and  demons  and  specters — shapes 
and  shadows  from  the  under  world,  and  the 
form  of  God's  hand  in  the  battle.  It  was 
the  contest  of  self-preservation  with  all  the 
beast  aroused.  It  carried  no  white  flag,  it 
gave  no  quarter.  It  was  a  street  slaughter, 
every  wall  a  barrack,  every  cot  a  camp, 
every  home  a  hospital,  every  human  being  a 
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soldier.  Men,  women  and  children,  led  by 
the  tri-colored  flag,  make  war  on  every  child 
of  riches.  To  be  respectable  is  to  be  sus- 
spected;  to  be  well  dressed  is  to  be  im- 
prisoned; to  be  conservative  is  to  die. 
They  fill  the  prisons,  and,  at  their  leisure, 
lead  forth  the  prisoners  to  delight  in  their 
execution.  They  sing  wild  songs  of  war 
and  dance  around  the  guillotine  in  the  fierce 
barbaric  spirit  of  their  savage  ancestors — 
these  men  and  women  who  were  but  yester- 
day  the  glory  of  a  mighty  nation!  At  one 
bound  they  have  transformed  civilization 
into  anarch}'  The  great  marble  walls  have 
surrendered  to  the  native  vandals.  Paris 
becomes  a  charnal  house,  a  whited  sepul- 
cher  filled  with  dead  men's  bones. 

And  yet  with  it  all,  this  insurrection  is 
not  attended  with  the  circumstance  and 
pomp  of  war;  it  has  all  of  its  horrors,  and 
none  of  its  glories.  There  is  not  the  order, 
the  sj^stem,  the  manual  of  arms,  the  maneu- 
vering of  battalions,  the  galloping  of  steeds, 
the  thundering  of  cannon,  the  rolling  of 
musketry,  and  the  golden  crown  of  cloud 
obscuring  its  calamities.  But  in  their  stead 
there  is  the  hum  of  detached  groups,  the 
hurrying  of  dark  figures  in  obscure  streets, 
the  vicious,  hungry  face  peering  out  of  the 
gloom,  the  flashing  dagger,  the  thrown  mis- 
sile, the  bleeding  head  on  the  spear,  the 
mournful  sobs  of  women,  the  sardonic  laugh 
of  men,  the  groan,  the  death-like  wail  of  the 
tocsin — above,  around,  enveloping  all,  a 
spirit  of  uncertainty,  unrest,  fear,  savagery, 
hunger,  plunder  and  extermination. 

Though  men  can  find  comfort  in  destruc- 
tion only  for  a  season,  and  though  it  is  the 
abnormal,  not  the  normal  condition  of  the 
mind,  yet  with  what  prodigious  energj^  was 
this  revolution  protracted!    How  long  the 


flame  of  universal  passion  burned,  fed  by 
the  secret  fire  of  the  mournful  past!  And 
yet  the  age  of  the  sword  must  give  way  and 
the  age  of  the  thinker  must  come.  For 
wars  are  but  the  trampling  of  the  future 
upon  the  tardy  past.  And  when  this  revo- 
lution has  crowded  the  past  into  its  grave 
and  buried  its  dead  naught  remains,  for  the 
age  that  the  noble  sought  to  impede  has 
marched  over  them,  and  in  its  might  tramps 
its  way  on  to  victory.  Thus  does  war  con- 
struct peace,  and  thus  does  the  thread  of 
reason  run  through  it  all. 

If  there  be  unity  in  history  there  are  no 
accidents.  The  mob  burns,  but  it  purges; 
it  kills,  but  it  avenges;  it  terrifies,  but  it 
consecrates.  While  it  attacks  right,  it  ex- 
terminates wrong;  its  iconoclasm  is  benefi- 
cent. When  the  sky  has  cleared  and  the 
earth  has  dried,  the  world  has  been  made  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

But,  like  every  reaction,  the  revolution 
stopped  not  with  its  goal.  Thunderstruck 
by  its  sudden  triumph,  it  .sees  not  its  ex- 
cesses. The  tyranny  of  Louis  is  revived  in 
the  maddened  throng.  The  shadow  of  his 
black  soul  is  battling  against  its  own  ac- 
cursed idols,  the  despotism  of  barbarism 
against  the  despotism  reared  by  ruthless 
monarchs.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  great 
gloomy  cloud  overspreading  the  doomed 
nation  men  began  to  feel,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  the  heart  learned  to  beat  and  the 
eye  to  weep,  and  France  was  human  again. 

Who  stayed  the  subduing  elements? 
What  hero  hand,  in  a  supreme  moment, 
struck  the  blow  that  stilled  the  conflict  ?  A 
youth  pointing  his  cannon  into  every  avenue 
leading  to  the  Tuilleries  mowed  down  the 
assailing  mob,  and  this  thunder  tone  of  the 
world's   greatest  chieftain  closes  its  most 
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awful  revolution.  The  king-maker,  the 
child  of  destiny,  the  builder  and  destroyer 
of  empires  has  been  borne  into  the  throes  of 
the  struggle.  The  combatants,  like  vam- 
pires fleeing  from  the  dawn,  wrap  their 
ragged  drapery  about  them  and  steal  away. 
Napoleon  has  come.  The  play  is  done,  the 
-silent  stage  is  empty,  the  dark  curtain  sinks 
down  and  over  it. 

Years  after  Paris  saw  a  shadowy  re-enact- 
ment of  these  stirring  scenes,  but  humanity 
had  done  its  worst,  and  no  subsequ.ent  spec- 
tacle ever  approached  the  magnitude  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

Paris  is  the  most  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent of  all  modern  cities.  Its  every  mart 
■thrills  with  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
later  civilization.  But  a  solitary  dreamer, 
who  wanders  into  one  of  its  loneliest 
suburbs  at  midnight,  when  the  throng  of  the 
day  sleeps  and  only  the  monotonous  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  and  the  dripping  of  the  rain 
breaks  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  will  be 
■seized  with  the  wild  hallucinations  of  the 
past;  the  marble  streets  vanish,  dark  alleys 
rise  about  him;  and  the  panoply  of  war 
clouds  his  vision.  He  sees  again  the  lurid 
flames  of  the  Bastile,  the  sad  procession 
moving  to  the  guillotine,  the  torrent  of 
blood  below,  and  the  fire  above;  ghosts  and 
ghouls  of  the  dead  spirits  stalk  forth  again 
and  the  hurricane  rages  in  all  its  original 
fury.  Titans  and  monsters  and  demons 
people  the  earth.  The  rush  of  hurrying 
pinions  and  the  scream  of  reveling  furies 
fill  the  air.  But  the  gleam  of  a  giant  sword 
and  the  shape  of  a  hand  mightier  than 
man's  is  lifted  above  the  abyss  and  the  com- 
batants fall  down  speechless,  crushed  in  the 
awe  of  that  terrible  presence.  The  cry  of 
the  stricken  was  heard,  and  the  soul  of 


Robespierre  was  still;  his  reign  had  passed 
into  everlasting  silence.  The  death  knell  of 
despotism  and  anarchy  had  sounded,  and 
the  day  of  political  equality  had  dawned. 


The  Influence  of  Poetry. 

Nature  is  full  of  poetry .  The  every  -  day 
scenes  surrounding  us  are  filled  with  beauty 
which  is  hidden  only  to  the  eye  that  will  not 
see.  There  is  splendor  enough  in  the  low- 
liest weed  and  in  the  simplest  flower  and 
in  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  awe  if  we  are  sufficiently  cultured  to 
see  and  appreciate  it.  This  difference  of 
seeing  and  not  seeing  is  what  makes  the 
world  so  dull  and  commonplace  to  one  and 
so  bright  and  full  of  joy  to  another.  To  the 
eager  student  of  nature  she  opens  her  treas- 
ury of  poetry  that  is  revealed  only  to  the 
faithful  searcher. 

The  real  poet  is  a  lover  of  nature  ;  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  all  her  moods  and  appre- 
ciates her  every  work.  The  beauty  of 
nature  is  as  essential  to  some  lives  as  is  food 
or  clothing,  but  not  to  everyone  is  given  the 
poetic  insight  that  views  the  heart  of  nature 
or  the  sensitive  ear  that  hears  her  music. 
That  which  would  not  produce  a  second 
thought  in  many  minds  gains  fresh  beauty 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  and  to  our  eyes  is 
transformed  into  something  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

Nature  is  an  unfailing  source  of  poetic  in- 
spiration. The  more  we  study  her  works 
the  more  we  realize  the  depths  of  the  true 
and  noble  feelings  that  are  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  ordinary  observer. 

How  truly  it  may  be  said  of  many  of  us  : 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 
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The  thoughts  inspired  by  a  contemplation 
of  her  are  so  much  higher  than  our  common 
thoughts  that  tliey  cannot  be  clothed  in  the 
language  of  every  -  day  life,  but  another  me- 
dium must  be  sought  to  furnish  expression 
for  them.  Poetry  furnishes  the  desired  me- 
dium Many  truths  that  are  strikingly 
beautiful  when  expressed  in  poetry  would 
lose  all  force  and  power  if  robbed  of  their 
rhyme  and  rythm  and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prose. 

In  poetry  we  have  the  beautiful  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  the  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings of  past  ages  transmitted  to  us  by  men 
long  since  in  their  graves,  and  these  which 
would  so  easih'  have  perished  are  treasured 
up  and  made  safe  forever  in  the  living  words 
of  the  poet. 

The  history  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  early  nations,  is  found  largely  in  its 
poetry.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
we  have  the  record  of  the  beginning  of  the 
early  Grecian  world.  These  poems  have 
preserved  the  deeds  of  heroes  in  words  of 
such  beauty  and  force  that  they  are  made 
immortal. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  is  possessed  by 
everyone,  and  the  mind  naturally  retains  a 
truth  embodied  in  verse  when  the  same  fact 
stated  in  prose  would  be  speedily  forgotten. 
In  those  early  times  the  poets  not  only  made 
the  songs  of  the  nation,  but  they  made  the 
laws  in  verse  as  well,  and  sang  them  in  the 
public  places.  Thus  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  people,  they  elevated  their  character 
and  ennobled  their  purpose  in  life. 

Poetry  is  immortal.  The  poetry  of  Greece 
still  continues  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  stimulating  them  to  higher 
planes  in  every  department  of  thought  and 
action. 

We  find  in  poetr\'  all  that  is  lovely  and 


divine.  If  we  go  seeking  with  selfish  and 
bitter  hearts  we  find  no  pleasure  there,  for 
we  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  beauty  and 
love  that  breathes  throughout  all  true  poetry; 
but  seeking  with  a  good  heart  we  find  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  to  lead  us  into 
harmony  with  the  law  of  love  that  reigns 
throughough  the  universe. 

Thus  we  can  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
word  poetry  has  become  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  beautiful — all  that  brings  sunshine 
into  our  lives. 

A  blooming  plant  placed  in  the  window  of 
a  sick  chamber  brings  more  pleasure  into  the 
life  of  the  sufferer  than  any  number  of  use- 
ful articles  which  may  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  one.  Having 
such  poetry  in  the  home  is  a  thought  which 
ought  to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  all 
practical  people.  Many  a  one  is  led  astray, 
not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  virtue  in  the 
home,  but  because  the  home  lacks  sunshine. 
Poetry  is  left  out  of  every -day  life,  while 
the  narrow  round  of  cares  is  never  bright- 
ened by  that  broader  life  which  is  opened  to 
us  through  the  magic  power  of  the  poet's 
pen. 

Poetry  brings  the  mind  more  and  more 
into  harmony  with  the  noblest  aims.  Un- 
der its  influence  we  forget  the  discourage- 
ments and  limitations  of  our  own  work  in 
the  thought  of  that  stronger  life  that  cannot 
be  hemmed  in,  but  grows  in  all  soils  and 
climbs  heavenward  under  every  sky. 

But  poetry  exerts  one  of  its  most  noble 
influences  when  the  words  of  the  poet  are 
clothed  in  song.  Nothing  can  so  awaken 
the  memories  of  youth  as  the  songs  of  child- 
hood which  have  not  been  heard  for  years, 
but  which  used  to  come  from  the  lips  of 
those  we  loved  and  reverenced.  At  times, 
amidst  the  crushing  cares  of  life,  these  songs 
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of  youth  break  in  vipon  our  weary  thoughts 
and  guide  the  mind  into  better  channels,  as 
the  sunlight  breaking  through  the  clouds 
dispels  the  gloom  of  a  dreary  day.  That 
person  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  whose  love 
for  home  is  not  strengthened  by  hearing  the 
soft  strains  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  or 
whose  patriotism  is  not  increased  by  that 
sublime  melody,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee."  The  influence  of  song  on  national 
life  is  so  universally  recognized  that  one  has 
said  :  ' '  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  forms  its  laws."  Burns 
expressed  one  of  his  grandest  aspirations 
when,  in  speaking  of  his  native  land,  he 
said  : 

"  E'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast  ; 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake. 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  song  at  least." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  our  gov- 
ernment ordered  "Old  Ironsides"  to  be  de- 
stroyed no  one  thought  of  making  protest 
until  the  sensitive  heart  of  Holmes  was 
touched  at  the  thought  of  the  gallant  old 
ship  meeting  such  an  end.  Then  he  poured 
forth  his  indignation  in  such  glowing  terms 
that  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  touched  and 
the  good  old  ship  was  preserved. 

Poetry  and  harmony  are  interchangeable, 
for  poetry  is  harmony.  It  has  encouraged 
the  soldier  upon  the  field  of  battle,  cheered 
and  encouraged  many  a  weary  toiler, 
brought  to  memory  the  scenes  of  childhood 
with  all  their  joys  and  has  lifted  humanity 
to  loftier  planes  of  thought  and  action. 

The  influence  of  poetry  is  a  silent  one,  yet 
it  possesses  a  sublimity  which  cannot  be 
expressed.  There  is  poetry  in  the  roaring  of 
the  cataract  and  in  the  moaning  of  the  wind 


that  can  only  be  experienced.  The  imagin- 
ation often  strives  to  picture  its  beauties,  but 
in  its  efforts  it  cannot  be  successful.  It  can 
only  wander  through  the  glowing  fields  of 
the  unexpressed. 

Oh,  poetry  !  how  noble  your  influence  ! 
How  grand  your  mission  !  May  your 
blessed  influence  multiply  through  the  ages 
that  are  yet  to  come  until  all  mankind  shall 
fully  appreciate  the  source  from  which  you 
sprung- — the  Infinite  Mind. 

W.  S.,  '99. 


The  Ballad. 

Poetry  is  defined  as  imaginative  language, 
interpreting  nature.  The  poet  is  an  artist. 
He  paints  the  scenes  of  noble  deeds,  heroic 
actions  and  lofty  ideals,  using  words  as  his 
colors.  The  poet  expresses  what  all  man- 
kind feels,  but  knows  not  how  to  express. 
The  joys,  the  sorrows  of  the  one  heart  be- 
come the  yearnings  of  many  hearts. 

The  earliest  form  of  poetry  among  all 
nations  was  the  ballad.  The  fosterer  of  the 
early  ballad  was  the  gleeman.  Wandering 
from  house  to  house,  from  court  to  court, 
he  brought  tidings  of  strange  peoples  and 
events.  Always  surrounded  by  an  eager 
group,  he  sang  of  the  victorious  leaders, 
praised  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  pursued 
the  base  with  scorn.  By  stirring  up  the 
people  against  the  abuses  in  church  and 
state,  he  became  an  important  factor  in 
political  life.  The  gleeman  was,  in  fact, 
the  mediator  and  teacher  of  the  people. 

These  early  ballads  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  The  peasant,  the  merchant,  as 
well  as  the  professional  bard  sang  them. 
They  were,  in  style,  taste  and  even  incident, 
common  to  the  people.  And  although  the 
themes  were  oftentimes  homely  in  them- 
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selves,  yet  they  touched  the  hearts  and 
aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

"  Little  rocked  thcj-,  our  bards  of  old, 
Of  fountain's  chill,  of  winter's  cold; 
Sound  slept  they  on  the  'nij^hted  hill. 
Lulled  by  the  brook  or  bubbling  rill; 
Cvirtained  within  the  winter  cloud. 
The  heath  their  couch,  the  sky  their  shroud. 
Yet  their's  are  the  songs  that  touch  the  heart. 
Bold,  rapid,  wild,  and  void  of  art." 

Among  the  Servians  we  have  an  example 
of  a  race  that  has  not  outlived  the  ballad 
era.  There  we  find  the  poetry  to-day  in  a 
condition  similar  to  that  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  many  hundred  years  ago 
New  songs  arise  with  new  occasions,  but 
they  do  not  surpass  the  old  ones. 

The  Germans  love  the  ballads  more  than 
any  other  people.  They  are  scattered 
through  their  literature  and  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  it.  They  are  very  simple  and 
beauti  ful . 

But  the  ballads  of  Scotland  are  especially 
well-known  and  loved.  Over  all  the  High- 
lands the  songs  are  sung  to  airs  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  the 
harp.  The  women  sing  these  songs,  not 
only  at  their  diversions,  but  during  almost 
every  kind  of  work.  The  men,  too,  have 
songs  of  rowing,  to  which  they  keep  time 
with  their  oars.  The  people  are  greatly 
animated  by  these  simple  songs.  When  the 
laboringmen  begin  to  flag  they  sing,  which 
makes  them  for  a  time  forget  their  toil  and 
work  with  redoubled  ardor.  These  little 
bands  on  every  side,  "warbling  their  native 
wood-notes  wild,"  together  with  a  romantic 
scenerj',  form  a  ver>'  pleasing  picture. 

Robert  Burns  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  poets  who  threw  off  the  slavery  of  clas- 
sical writing  and  drew  his  inspiration  from 
nature.    Sprung  from  a  sturd\',  independent 


peasantry,  endited  with  strong  common 
sense  and  a  keen  sympathy  with  nature,  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  necessary 
to  make  a  real  and  true  poet  of  the  people. 
Such  a  favorite  was  he  that  his  memory  has 
become  the  synonym  of  Scotland  itself  and 
all  its  patriotic  ardor. 

Longfellow  and  Whittier,  our  own  loved 
poets,  accomplished  much  by  their  simple 
verses  in  the  cause  of  slavery.  They  de- 
picted the  condition  of  the  slave  in  a  manner 
that  smote  the  hearts  of  the  people.  More 
than  this,  they  sang  of  a  glorious  freedom  to 
come. 

How  touching  those  beautitul  lines  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe: 

"  In  the  beaut}'  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 
the  sea. 

With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you 
and  nie. 

As  He  died  to  make  men  hol\-,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on." 

The  Marsellaise  hymn  had  an  immense 
influence  on  the  French  revolution.  The 
words  were  written  and  the  music  was  com- 
posed in  a  single  night,  and  in  a  few  hours 
had  become  the  song  of  a  nation  striving  to 
be  free.  Ever  since  it  has  been  the  rallying 
cry  against  tyranny. 

'  •  The  Star  Spangled  Banner ' '  was  born 
amid  the  clash  of  battle,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  baptized  with  fire.  It  has  sent  a 
thrill  of  national  pride  through  the  breasts 
of  millions. 

"Should  Auld  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot" 
has  produced  or  reawakened  the  feeling  of 
love  and  friendship  in  as  many.  Who  can 
estimate  what  has  been  done  by  ' '  God  Save 
the  Queen,"  or  our  own  "John  Brown?" 

Two  armies  lay  on  either  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock.   In  the  stillness  of  the  night 
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from  the  Northern  hill  come  the  soft  strains 
of  ' '  Starry  Banner. ' '  Soon  from  the  South- 
ern hill,  with  a  gentle  swell,  the  air  of 
"Dixie."  Cheer  after  cheer  rents  the  air 
after  each  song  has  been  sung.  Now  all  is 
still.  But,  hark,  from  both  sides  of  the 
river  come  the  loved  strains  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Together  they  sing  it, 
together  they  cheer. 

"No  heart  so   cold   that   does   not   love  sweet 
home." 

Song  has  had  an  immense  influence  on 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  climes.  Nothing 
equals  this  agency  for  spreading  a  sentiment 
quickly  among  the  people. 

The  beauty  of  the  ballads,  their  directness 
and  freshness,  have  made  them  admired  by 
the  critics  of  the  most  artificial  ages  in  liter- 
ature. They  make  music  with  the  spinning 
wheel  and  keep  time  with  the  ploughman  as 
he  drives  his  team.  The  whole  soul  of  the 
common  people  rolls  into  them  their  burdens, 
as  the  waves  resound  in  the  shells  cast  upon 
the  shore.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  well  said, 
"  Let  who  will,  make  the  laws  of  a  people; 
let  me  write  their  ballads  and  I'll  guide 
them  at  my  will."  M.  G.  S. 


€ocaI  Department. 


Mr.  A.  L-  Berry  was  home  a  few  days  on 
account  of  illness. 

Why  does  Dr.  F.'sface  shine  so  brightly  ? 
Because  of  the  sun  (son). 

Mr.  Davies  made  a  trip  to  Meadville  on 
important  business  May  5. 

Miss  Minta  Mowry,  of  Mercer,  a  former 
student,  has  been  visiting  friends  at  the  liall 
recently. 


Mr.  Kuhn  has  been  "  house  -  cleaning  " 
the  campus.  We  rejoice  in  its  improved  ap- 
pearance. 

Dr.  Ferguson  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  to  the  graduating  class  of  Appolo 
high  school. 

Miss  Nichol,  ex-editor  of  the  Local  De- 
partment, is  now  doing  service  on  the  Liter- 
ary Department. 

Prof. — What  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  calcium  sulphide?  Wise  Soph — 
It  shows  up  at  night. 

Profs.  Barnes  and  Freeman  spent  Sab- 
bath, May  2,  in  Pittsburg  and  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  fire. 

Miss  Eleanor  Gamble  and  Miss  Nellie 
Hawthorne  are  unable  to  be  in  college  this 
term  on  account  of  illness. 

On  Sabbath  eve.  May  9,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Ferguson,  chapel  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Mealey. 

Query — Where's  the  use  of  examination 
when  the  professor  tells  the  class  before-hand 
that  none  of  then\  will  pass. 

Two  of  our  young  lady  botanists  in  go- 
ing for  flowers  also  notice  (W)rens  and 
eagles  on  (Eggles-on)  their  way. 

The  various  lawn  tennis  courts  in  town 
have  been  fitted  up  and  the  students  may 
again  enjoy  this  fascinating  sport. 

Mr.  Shippler  has  purchased  a  fine  new 
kodak.  He  is  now  busy  catching  "snap 
shots  "  of  his  less  fortunate  friends. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Brown,  '95,  of  the  Allegheny 
U.  P.  Seminary,  spent  a  short  time  in  town 
the  first  week  of  May,  calling  on  friends. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Christian  asso- 
ciations was  addressed  by  Mr.  Beaver,  State 
Secretary  of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  on 
May  6. 
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Prof. — "What,  then,  would  you  say  does 
most  to  sniootli  the  roughness  and  wrinkles 
out  of  life?"  Miss  B.  (laconically j — 
"  Irons." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  of  Mt.  Auburn, 
Iowa,  en  route  for  home,  called  on  friends 
here.  He  was  at  one  time  financial  agent  of 
the  College. 

Miss  Emma  Elliott,  Miss  Adelle  Porter 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Dawson  attended  the  cantata 
by  the  Schubert  club,  at  Grove  City,  the 
evening  of  April  20. 

Among  the  Geneva  crowd  at  the  West- 
minster-Geneva ball  game  were  Messrs. 
Maynard,  Anderson  and  Whitm3're,  all 
former  students  of  this  College. 

Rev.  D.  G.  McKay,  of  Greenville,  has 
been  secured  by  the  Christian  Association  of 
the  College  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  on 
Sabbath  of  commencement  week. 

A  Prep  may  need  to  use  a  bottle  for  a 
term  or  two,  but  when  a  person  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  Senior  they  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  do  without  it,  at  least  while  out 
calling. 

Dr.  Mehard,  who  was  for  thirty-one  years 
connected  with  our  College,  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  talk  in  chapel.  His  remarks 
were  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  line  and 
were  heartily  seconded  by  all. 

Among  the  new  organizations  of  our  Col- 
lege is  the  Gun  and  Rod  Club.  Their  ob- 
ject, as  set  forth  by  their  charter,  is  certainly 
very  commendable.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  to  or  address  the  secretary. 

R.  E.  Taggart,  J.  C.  Chamberlain,  R.  R. 
Eittell  and  H.  C.  Chamberlain,  devoted  dis- 
ciples of  Isaac  Walton,  are  frequently  seen 
wending  their  way  toward  the  neighboring 


streams,  with  fishing  rod  and  tackle.  Later 
— They  are  seen  wending  their  weary  way 
back  again  with  fishing  rod  and  tackle. 

Some  language  teachers  have  difficulty 
in  getting  their  students  to  read  enough. 
Prof.  B.'s  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  from 
reading  too  nuich.  Certain  of  his  students 
even  beg  the  privilege  of  reading  just  one 
sentence  more. 

A  gentleman,  who,  when  given  the  pri\-i- 
lege  to  discuss  ' '  any  subject  you  please ' '  in 
impromptu  class,  falls  at  once  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  inland  bodies  of  water,  should  at 
least  be  generous  enough  to  society  to  stick 
to  his  subject. 

The  Messrs.  Weller,  Seville,  Mowry,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Irons  and  Dagelman,  accompanied 
by  the  Misses  Turner,  Kyle,  McLean, 
Kraeer,  Miller  and  Stuart,  attended  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Miss  Minta  Mowry  at  her 
home  in  Mercer  on  the  evening  of  May  6. 

The  evening's  entertainment  furnished  by 
the  representatives  of  the  four  societies  was 
a  very  enjoyable  affair.  The  music  fur- 
nished for  the  occasion  w^as  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all.  It  consisted  of  selctions  by 
the  Misses  Caldwell,  Clark  and  Wright  and 
the  Ladies'  Quartet. 

The  preliminary  oratorical  contest,  held 
Tuesday  evening,  April  27,  resulted  in  a 
sweepstakes  for  the  Adelphic  Society,  Mr. 
Jas.  Ferguson  taking  first  place  and  Mr. 
Jas.  McDonald  second.  The  subjects  were, 
respectively,  "Individuality  Endangered" 
and  ' '  The  Ethics  of  Pleasure . ' ' 

The  concert  given  b}'  the  chorus  class, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hahn,  proved 
to  be  the  musical  event  of  the  year.  The 
program  consisted  of  solos,  duets  and  quar- 
tets, together  with  the  selections  rendered 
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by  the  chorus  class.  The  mixed  qviartet, 
composed  of  Profs  Hahn  and  Freeman  and 
Mrs.  Hahn  and  Miss  Turner,  was  heartily 
encored  on  their  rendering  of  "Annie 
Laurie."  At  the  special  request  of  the 
Faculty  the  concert  was  repeated  on  the  eve 
of  May  ID. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  accompanied  by  Monroe 
Witherspoon  and  Jas.  Ferguson,  West- 
minster's representative,  attended  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Contest,  held  in  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  on  May  12.  They  took 
the  boat  up  the  river  from  Pittsburgh,  and 
report  a  very  pleasant  journey.  The  result 
of  the  contest  was  as  follows:  Morgantown 
first  place,  Allegheny  College  second,  and 
Westminster  third.  Considering  the  high 
standard  of  oratory  in  some  of  the  other  col- 
leges, Westminster  feels  extremely  proud  of 
her  representative  and  the  position  he  took. 

atl7lctic5. 

The  ball  season  opened  April  15  with  a 
practice  game  between  Sharpsville  and 
Westminster.  The  game  was  played  in  a 
snow  storm,  and  was  almost  featureless. 
The  work  of  McKim  and  Wilhelm  in  the 
box  for  Westminster  was  very  good,  but  two 
hits  being  secured  off  of  each.  The  final 
score  was: 

Westminster  20 

Sharpsville    5 

The  opening  college  game  was  played 
April  25  with  Geneva.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  quite  a  number 
of  boys  came  with  the  team.  The  Geneva 
aggregation  is  much  stronger  than  last  year, 
and  they  put  up  quite  a  nice  article  of  ball. 
Wilhelm  was  in  the  box  for  the  home  team 
and  pitched  the  kind  of  ball  calculated  to 


win  games,  especially  when  his  support  is 
errorless.  Swain,  for  Geneva,  is  by  no 
means  the  poorest  pitcher  in  the  business, 
and  if  his  support  had  been  better  it  would 
have  been  a  very  interesting  game.  The 
work  of  Captain  Whitmire,  for  Geneva,  in 
center  field  was  as  nice  as  one  generall}'^  sees 
in  a  game.  He  accepted  five  very  difficult 
chances.  Carnahan,  for  Westminster,  ac- 
cepted eight  chances  without  an  error.  The 
work  of  Davis  at  the  bat  might  be  equaled, 
but  could  not  be  surpassed.  His  average 
for  the  day  was  1000. 


WESTMINSTER. 

R. 

B. 

P. 

A. 

E. 

Ediiiiindson,  3  

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Carnahan,  2  

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

McKim,  1  

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Wilhelm,  p  

I 

I 

I 

4 

0 

Davies,  c  

2 

4 

0 

0 

Chambers,  ni  

I 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Phytliyon,  s  

I 

2 

I 

I 

0 

McElree,  r  

0 

I 

3 

0 

0 

Marshall,  I  

I 

I 

14 

0 

0 

GENEVA. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

King, 2  

.  .  I 

0 

2 

I 

I 

T.  Swain,  c  

0 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Flocker,  1  

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

Wraglev,  s  

I 

I 

I 

2 

Whitmire,  ni  

0 

I 

5 

0 

0 

Owens,  r  

0 

0 

4 

0 

I 

Morton,  i  

,  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Harvey,  3  

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

A.  Swain,  p  

,  ,  Q 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Westminster  i 

2  0 

0  5 

0 

I  0 

X. 

—9 

Geneva  0 

0  0 

0  0 

I 

0  0 

a 

—  I 

U  m  ]5i  re — Taggart . 

Scorer- 

—Cooper. 

Time 

of 

Game — i  hour  and  45  minutes. 

The  game  scheduled  for  May  3  with 
Shady  Side  was  called  off  on  account  of 
rain.  /  game,  however,  was  secured  with 
Sunbury  on  May  5.  The  game  was  very 
interesting,  but  the  Academy  boys  showed  a 
weakness  in  critical  stages.  The  work  of 
Kline,  for  the  visitors,  was  of  a  high  order. 
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He  has  remarkable  curves  and  good  control. 
McKini,  for  the  home  team,  was  a  puzzler 
for  the  visitors,  striking  out  eight  of  them 
and  allowing  them  but  five  hits. 


WESTMINSTER.                              R.  B.  P.  A.  E. 

EdTiiundson,  3                            2  2  o  2  2 

Carnahaii,  2                                 i  c  3  3  o 

McKim,  p                                   I  I  o  2  o 

Wilhclin,  I                                 I  I  II  o  I 

Marshall,  c                                 I  o  6  o  o 

Chambers,  :ii                              I  2  i  o  o 

Ph3-thyon,  s                                i  o  2  i  i 

S.  McKim.  1                                I  o  i  o  o 

Walt.  Marshall,  r                         o  i  3  o  o 


9     7    27    II  4 

SI'NBURV.  R.     B.      P.     A.  E. 

Irwin,  1   I      I    10     o  o 

Hart,  2   02012 

Wick,  1   o      I      I      o  o 

Breaden,  s   00251 

Hughes,  r   i      I      2     o  i 

Baxter,  c   00301 

Nevin,  3   10422 

Imhrie,  m   i      o      i      o  o 

Kline,  ]>   00130 


4     5    24    II  7 

Westminster  o    5    o    4    o    o    o    o    * — 9 

Sunbur}-  o    o    3    o    o    o    o    i    o — 4 


Summary — Earned  runs,  Sunbury,  i;  West- 
minster, 4.  Two-base  hits — Sunbury,  i;  West- 
minster, 3.  Hits — Sunbury,  5;  Westminster,  7. 
Errors — Sunbury,  7;  Westminster,  3.  Struck  out 
—By  Kline,  4;  by  McKim,  8.  Stolen  bases — Sun- 
bury, 2;  Westminster,  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — 
McKim,  3.  Bases  on  balls — By  McKim,  i;  by 
Kline,  i.  Batteries — Sunbury,  Kline  and  Baxter; 
Westminster,  McKim  and  Marshall.  Umpires — 
McElree  and  Campbell. 

The  game  with  Grove  City  on  May  1 1  was 
one  in  which  a  good  team  showed  how 
poorly  the}'  could  play  ball.  The  features 
were  the  poor  work  done  by  Westminster 
and  the  exultant  cries  of  the  visitors.  The 
Grove  City  aggregation  is  one  that  does  not 
need  to  take  a  back  seat  for  au}^  team,  and 


if  our  l)oys  would  win  they  will  surely  have 
to  play  the  game.  Willielm  started  in  to 
pitch  the  game  for  Westminster,  but  in  the 
third  inning  had  liis  finger  split  and  was 
compelled  to  retire.  McKim  took  his  place 
and  pitched  what  would  have  been  a  win- 
ning game  if  the  boys  had  only  played  as 
they  did  in  the  Geneva  game.  The  batting 
of  Wilhelm  and  Carnahan  was  exceptionally 
fine,  Wilhelm  picking  out  three  hits  and 
Carnahan  two.  Carnahan  also  scored  three 
of  our  four  scores.  Swift,  for  the  visitors, 
pitched  a  fine  game,  and  his  support  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  following  is  the 
score  by  innings: 

Westminster  o    2    i    o    o    o    i    o  o —  4 

Grove  City  2    o    i    o    i    5    o    2    3 — 14 

Batteries — Grove  City,  Swift  and  Blue;  West- 
minster, Wilhelm,  McKim  and  Davies. 


Mr.  Brandon,  '96,  was  one  of  our  visitors 
May  1 1 .  He  expects  to  enter  the  Seminary 
next  fall. 

Miss  Luella  Donaldson,  '95,  who  has  been 
home  ill  with  nervous  prostration,  is  now 
recovering. 

About  thirty  candidates  for  Yale's  foot 
ball  team  commenced  training  during  the 
latter  part  of  April. 

The  Maine  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick, 
has  a  student  who  will  be  60  years  old  when 
he  completes  his  three  years'  course. 

The  University  of  Calcutta,  said  to  be  the 
largest  educational  corporation  in  the  world, 
examines  every  year  about  10,000  students. 

The  students  of  Grove  City  College  be- 
came so  hilarious  over  the  success  of  their 
base  ball  team  that  fifteen  of  them  were  ex- 
pelled from  college. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  '96,  who  has 
been  teaching  near  Harlansburg,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  New  Wilmington  to 
spend  her  vacation . 

Mrs.  Trainer,  sister  of  the  late  Prof.  Cum- 
mings  and  a  former  student  of  Westminster, 
expects  to  visit  her  son  and  friends  in  Wil- 
ton in  the  near  future. 

The  authorities  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  strike  from  the  rolls  of  the 
alumni  the  name  of  every  graduate  convicted 
of  crime  and  take  from  him  his  degree. 

Dr.  D.  G.  McKay,  D.  D.,  class  of  '72, 
pastor  of  the  U.  P.  church  at  Greenville, 
will  preach  the  annual  sermon  to  the  Chris- 
tian Associations  on  Commencement  Sab- 
bath, June  13. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  '95,  a  student  at  the 
Seminary,  while  on  his  way  back  to  Alle- 
gheny from  New  Galilee,  where  he  had  been 
preaching,  made  a  short  call  on  New  Wil- 
mington friends. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McCormick,  '93,  of  Mercer, 
and  Mr.  J.J.  Kuhn,  '94,  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, were  among  the  number  of  young  min- 
isters who  graduated  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  May  6. 

About  32,000  students  attend  the  various 
State  colleges  in  this  country,  which  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  number  enrolled  in  all 
our  colleges,  and  in  only  a  few  of  them  is 
there  a  charge  for  tuition. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Schrom,  besides  winning  the 
honor  of  representing  W.  U.  P.  at  the  inter- 
collegiate oratorical  contest  received  a  prize 
of  $50  offered  by  Chancellor  Holland  to  the 
winner  of  the  preliminary  contest. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  American  col- 
leges enables  no  less  than  ten  of  them  to 
publish  dail}'  newspapers.    This  luxury  is 


indulged  in  by  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell, 
Brown,  Stanford,  Tulane  and  the  Universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. 

More  than  twice  as  nuich  time  is  devoted 
to  classics  at  Yale  as  at  Harvard,  while 
Harvard  devotes  twice  as  much  time  to 
European  languages  as  Yale  does,  a  third 
more  to  English,  and  ten  times  as  much  to 
art. 

The  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  and 
those  of  other  States  are  the  result  chiefly  of 
the  labors  of  Senator  Morrill.  They  were 
intended  primarily  as  agricultural  colleges, 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  this  de- 
partment has  been  made  a  secondary  matter 
in  many  of  them. 

The  dedicatory  services  of  another  Sab- 
bath school  "memorial  church"  were  held 
Sabbath,  April  18,  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
The  pastor  of  this  new  church  is  W.  M. 
Barr,  class  of  '88.  Rev.  H.  F.  Given,  '91, 
is  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  Providence, 
which  Central  Falls  closely  adjoins. 

Rev.  Percy  H.  Gordon,  class  of  '92,  was 
married,  April  21,  to  Miss  Harriet  May 
Wood,  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Wood,  D. 
D.,  LE.  D.,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Rev. 
Gordon  took  first  honors  in  his  class,  and  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Burgettstown ,  Pa.  His  large  congregation 
gave  him  a  cordial  reception  on  his  return 
from  Pittsburg. 

Contributions  to  the  Thompson -Mitchell 
memorial  are  coming  in  daily,  and  with  the 
contributions  come  many  interesting  letters 
expressing  the  very  high  regard  in  which 
these  two  teachers  were  held  by  the  members 
of  the  alumni  who  knew  them.  One  mem- 
ber seems  to  have  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  them  all  when  he  said:    "The  limit, 
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which  is  a  doUar,  is  a  very  small  return  for 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  acquaintance 
and  instruction  of  these  men." 

The  trustees  of  \'olant  College  at  a  recent 
meeting  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  Rev.  Frank  Dewitt  Talmage, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of 
Pittsburg.  Rev.  Talmage  will  be  present  to 
take  part  in  the  commencement  exercises. 
He  will  deliver  the  class  day  address,  June 
23,  and  a  general  address  to  the  people  com- 
mencement day,  June  24. 

The  young  ladies  of  Sage  Cottage,  Cornell 
University,  have  secured  a  boat  and  a  coach 
to  train  them  in  rowing.  The  young  ladies 
claim  that  their  boat  is  to  be  used  only  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  racing,  but  the  style  of 
the  boat  they  had  built  indicates  that  a  race 
between  Wellesley  and  Sage  will  take  place 
before  a  3'ear  is  passed.  These  young  ladies 
also  have  a  basket  ball  team. 

A  cut  of  H.  T.  Whitmyre,  captain  of  the 
Geneva  College  base  ball  club,  and  formerly 
a  student  at  Westminster,  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Pittsburg  daily  papers  recently.  Since 
leaving  Westminster  he  has  become  a  very 
valuable  man  in  athletics  at  Geneva.  Last 
year  he  won  the  mile  and  a-halt  run  at  the 
inter-collegiate  field  meet,  and  his  work  both 
in  foot  ball  and  ba.se  ball  since  that  has  been 
very  creditable. 

The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  State 
legislature  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees  of  State  College  by  the  Governor 
instead  of  by  the  agricultural  societies  has 
brought  that  college  under  the  critical  notice 
of  the  legislators.  The  statements  made  by 
some  of  these  men  concerning  the  college 
are  not  ver>'  cotuplimentary  to  that  institu- 
tion. It  was  stated  by  one  member  that 
over  a  million  dollars  had  already  been  sunk 


there  to  no  jnirpose,  and  the  rec^uest  which 
was  recently  made  for  another  large  appro- 
priation has  only  served  to  aggravate  the  ill- 
feeling  of  some  toward  the  Center  county  in- 
stitution. 

Arrangenients  had  been  made  to  have  ex- 
Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  Central  Col- 
lege, Mo.,  but  owing  to  his  having  taken  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
fight  he  was  ruled  out  by  directors  and 
faculty.  This  action  serves  to  show  the  at- 
titude of  colleges  toward  prize  fighting  ,  and 
public  men  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  re- 
buke, since  colleges  should  and  do  represent 
the  better  class  of  our  citizens. 

On  April  29,  shortly  before  midnight,  oc- 
curred another  class  battle  among  the  stu- 
dents of  W.  and  J.  College.  The  Sopho- 
mores were  holding  a  banquet  tliat  evening 
and  the  Freshmen  attempted  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  affair  by  forcibly  carrj'ing  away  the 
speakers  of  the  evening.  In  this  they  were 
partially  successful,  and  in  spite  of  Sopho- 
mores and  policemen  two  of  the  orators  were 
taken  by  the  sturdy  Freshmen  to  another 
part  of  the  city.  These  class  battles  seem 
to  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  W. 
and  J . 

The  Clark  University  Summer  School,  es- 
tablished in  1889,  is  meeting  with  very  flat- 
tering success,  and  the  next  session  prom- 
ises to  show  even  better  results  than  have 
yet  been  attained.  A  degree  from  some  re- 
putable college  is  required  for  admission  to 
this  school,  and  no  under-graduate  work  is 
done.  The  field  occupied  by  Clark  is  a  new 
one  in  this  country,  but  is  not  uncommon  in 
Germany.  The  object  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  have  completed  courses 
at  other  colleges  and  universities.  Profes- 
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sional  men,  college  presidents  and  professors 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  are 
among  its  students,  and  some  of  the  very 
best  instructors  in  the  world  are  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  names  of  the  orators  taking  part  in 
the  inter-collegiate  contest  at  Morgantown, 
May  12,  together  with  the  subjects  of  the 
orations,  are  as  follows:  W.  C.  Schrom,  of 
W.  U.  P.,  subject,  "The  Third  Revolu- 
tion;" W.  N.  Campbell,  U.  of  W.  Va., 
"The  French  Revolution;"  James  M.  P'er- 
guson,  Westminster,  "Individuality  En- 
dangered;" Harry  Hunter,  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege, "The  Vital  Principle  of  Society;"  C. 
M,  Preston,  Bethany,  "Political  Conserv- 
atism;" Thomas  Watson,  Thiel,  "America's 
Mission;"  Paul  We^^and,  Allegheny,  "The 
Judiciary,  the  Palladium  of  Our  Liberty;" 
C.  M.  Lippincott,  of  Waynesburg,  "A 
Mortgaged  Inheritance."  Governor  Atkin- 
son presided,  and  first  place  was  awarded  to 
W.  N.  Campbell,  of  U.  of  W.  Va.  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Allegheny,  took  second,  and 
third  place  was  captured  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
of  Westminster. 

Zltustc  anb  Ctrt. 


"  Our  lives  are  songs.    God  writes  the  words. 
And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure. 

And  the  strain  grows  sad,  or  sweet,  or  glad, 
As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure." 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  piano 
as  distinguished  from  the  instruments  from 
which  it  was  derived — the  clavichord  and 
harpsichord — is  that  the  tones  produced 
from  its  strings  can  be  made  soft  or  loud  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  performer.  The  piano- 
forte was  invented  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  the  year 
1709.    The  instrument  was  the  result  of  an 


effort  to  improve  the  harpsichord  so  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  producing  tones  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  power.  The  strings  of  the 
harpsichord  were  snapped  by  means  of  crow 
quills,  and  those  of  the  clavichord  were  set 
in  vibration  by  means  of  a  push  from  a  small 
brass  wedge  or  tangent  set  in  the  end  of  the 
keys.  These  instruments  had  light  metalic 
strings,  and  their  tones  were  very  weak. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  strings  of  an 
instrument  nuist  not  be  pushed  or  snapped, 
but  struck,  to  produce  variations  ot  tone,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  idea  we  have  the  modern 
pianoforte. — Alice  A'.  Smith  in  Irviiig  Sketch- 
Book. 

NOTES. 

There  are  fi%-e  in  the  class  graduating  in 
nuisic  this  year. 

This  year  the  art  exhibit  will  be  in  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  room. 

Miss  McBride  has  finished  painting  a  very 
handsome  jardeniere. 

Miss  Chapin  and  Mi.ss  Margaret  Howell 
are  back  in  the  studio  this  term. 

The  new  picture  hanging  in  the  Chresto- 
math  hall  was  painted  b}'  Miss  Hodgen.  It 
was  reproduced  from  a  picture  that  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  concert  on  April  23  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  given  by  Westminster  students. 
The  chorus  class  showed  carefttl  training, 
and  was  a  credit  to  Ptof.  Hahn.  The 
Ladies'  Quartet  surpas.sed  all  its  former 
achievements,  and  the  mixed  quartet,  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Hahn,  Miss  Turner,  Messrs. 
Hahn  and  Freeman,  was  well  received.  The 
other  performances  of  the  evening  were  of 
the  same  high  rank. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  late 
concert: 
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I'ART  FIRST. 

"  Praise  Vc  the  Father"  Gounod 

Choral  Society. 
Ladies  Quartet — "  Old  Keiituck}-  Home." 

Harmonized  by  Daniel  Hahn 
Misses  Miller,  Duncan,  Kj  le  and  Turner. 

I'iaiio  Solo — "  Sonata  op.  28"  Beethoven 

Miss  Myrtle  McCreary. 
Mixed  Quartet — "  One  Da^-  Nearer  Home." 

Composed  by  Daniel  Hahn 
Mrs.  Hahn,  Miss  Turner,  Messrs.  Hahn  and  Free- 
man. 

Piano  Duet — "At  Full  Speed  "  Kowalski 

Misses  Framptou  and  Sovvash. 

"  'Tis  Silent  Eve"  Watson 

Choral  Society. 

Piano  Solo — "  Nocturne  op.  48,  No.  1  "  Chopin 

Miss  Kimball. 

Vocal  Duet — "  Edenland  "  Dana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn. 

P.^RT  SECOND. 

Piano  Solo — "Ballade  op.  20"  Reinecke 

Miss  Kimball. 

(a)  "  Soldier's  Farewell  "  Jahanna  Kinkel 

(b)  "Thou  Art  My  Own  Love  "...Joseph  D.  Biddle 

Westminster  Glee  Club. 

"The  Miller"  McFarren 

Choral  Societ}-. 
Ladies'  Quartet — "  Their  Sun  Shall  No 

More  Go  Down"  Tuckerman 

Misses  Miller,  Duncan,  Kyle  and  Turner. 

Piano  Duet — "Symphony  No.  i"  Hagden 

Miss  Kimball  and  Mr.  Trainer. 

Mixed  Quartet — "Annie  Laurie"  Potter 

Mrs.  Hahn,  Miss  Turner,  Messrs.  Hahn  and  PYee- 
inan. 

"  Hunting  Chorus  "  Benedict 

Choral  Society. 


€xcl7anacs. 


There  is  no  resurrection  from  the  grave  in 
which  opportunities  are  buried. 

"Enthusiasm  and  Common  Sense,"  in 
the  Amulet,  deserves  attention. 

The  Wittcnba-gcr  for  April  6  contains  a 
good  article,  "The  Stream  of  English." 


The  University  of  California  will  olTer  a 
course  in  the  Chinese  language  and  liter- 
ature for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Free  Lanee  and  the  Sibyl  have  been 
added  to  our  list  of  exchanges.  Both  are 
ably  edited. 

According  to  mythology,  lo  died  of  love 
for  Jupiter;  the  chemist  says,  iodide  of 
of  potassium. — lix. 

The  world  is  moving.    You  can  either 
move  with  it,  or  stand  on  the  corner  and 
watch  the  procession  as  it  passes  by. 
"  My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

Cried  a  general  to  his  forces. 
And  fifty  loyal  college  boys 

Offered  him  fifty  horses.  — Ex. 

Tlie  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  univer- 
sity in  the  world  is  in  Africa.  The  smallest 
has  five  students  and  fifteen  instructors;  the 
largest,  which  is  situated  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
has  10,000  students. 

"  I  have  a  weight  upon  my  mind," 

I  overheard  him  sa}'. 
"That's  good,"  said  she,  "  'twill  keep  the  wind 
From  blowing  it  away."  — Ex. 

There  are  more  students  in  the  colleges  of 
Ohio  than  in  the  colleges  of  any  other  State. 
At  present  there  are  16,000  young  tnen  and 
8,000  young  women  being  educated  in  these 
numerous  institittions. 

Upon  the  new  gateway  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Cornell  campus  will  be  placed  this  in- 
scription: ' '  To  enter,  that  daily  thou  mayest 
become  more  learned  and  thoughtful;  to  de- 
part, that  daily  thou  mayest  become  more 
useful  to  thy  country  and  to  mankind." 

"  College- Bred  Men  in  Business"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  Moiimouth  College 
Courier,  which  is  well  worth  reading.  "The 
training  for  which  the  college  stands  will 
endure,  because  it  fosters  not  only  the  higher 
ends  of  life,  but  puts  into  a  man's  hands  the 
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most  finely  tempered  tools  for  practical 
work . ' ' 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 

As  wise  as  was  our  sires; 
He  ran  across  a  piece  of  glass 

And  punctured  both  his  tires; 
And  when  he  saw  the  air  was  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  took  his  little  nickel  pump 

And  pushed  it  in  again.  — Fx. 


Who  is  scratching  his  head  for  an  idea  ? 
Who  begins  to  know  what  he  doesn't 
know  ? 

Who  dreads  to  be  tlirown  on  the  cold, 
cold  world  ? 

Who  spends  half  his  time  studying  and 
the  other  half  wondering  what  he  will  do 
next  year? 

The  Senior. — Ex. 
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Scientific  American 
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TRADE  KiARKS, 
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For  inrormatlon  aiKl  free  Handbook  write  to 
JIUNN  &  CO.,  SGI  Broadway.  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  1  rouRlit  before 
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Larcpst  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  iutelllKent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $,t.OO  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO.. 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  Yorlc  City. 


If  your  lips 

Would  keep  from  slips 
Five  things  observe  with  care  : 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
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Vol.  XIII.  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA.,  JUNE,  1897.  No.  10. 

Oitors.  less,  and  the  fear  of  being  detected  and 

ELIZABETH  DUNCAN,  hjsZZ  Editor  in  Chief  brought  before  the  aiigust  Faculty  become 

GEO.  H.  SEVILLE.  '98  Assistant  strong  cnough  to  dissuadc  youths  from  their 

HARRY  N.  HOLMES,  '99  LiT'Y  Department  3  n  •   1    ti,      1  j 

EDA  NicHOL  ■<»       )  ^^''^  ^^'^^  •     ""^  think  the  change  partly  due 

LYNN  bkeade:n, '98.  f   to  the  fact  that  atlilctics  fumishes  an  cscape- 

HARRY  PHYTHYON,  '98  ALUMNI  ANi.  COLLEGE  World  ^ 

FRANCES  Mcdowell.  '98  music  and  art  valve  for  the  surpkis  animal  spirits  of  the 

estelle  spencer  Exchanges  students.    Outdoor  sports  are  being  partici- 

MONROE  WITHERSPOON,  '99  Business  Manager  .  '  ^ 

—   pated  in  by  a  greater  number  and  to  a 

pubIislicr^>Tottcc.  greater  extent  now  than  heretofore.    It  is 

The  HoLCADis  a  monthly  of  ten  issues  a  year,  publish-  evidently  better,  both  for  the  college  and  for 

ed  by  the  undergraduates  of  VVestminster  College.  n      •  .     i  ,        ,  i 

Entered  at  the  Postoflice  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa  ,  as  the  COUegiailS,  tO  have  claSS  base  ball  games, 

second  class  mail  matter.  .  i    <-  i  i 

Information  solicited  concerning  the  Alumni,  or  any  tennis  tournaments  and   held  meets  than  to 

who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  the  College.  .    ,   ,  . 

No  anonymous  communications  will  be  noticed.  inclulge  111  SCrapeS  taat  mean  SUSpeilSlOll  Or 
Address  all  communications  to  The  Holcad,  New  ,  .       -r  ^•  ^ 

Wilmington,  Pa.  expulsion  II  discovered. 

Terms:  One  copy  per  year,  $l.00.   Single  copy  15c. 

College  life  at  Westminster  has  changed  Doubtless  many  remember,  in  substance 
greatly  within  the  last  decade.  The  day  of  if  not  in  detail,  the  talk  t)r.  Ferguson  gave 
hair-raising  escapades  and  blood  chilling  us  in  chapel  some  time  ago  about  the  En- 
plots  has  gone  the  way  of  all  days  and  is  glish  we  use.  It  was  well  worth  remember- 
now  numbered  with  the  "good  old  times."  ing  and  practicing  as  well.  The  growing 
Few  subjects  for  thrilling  tales  could  be  prevalence  of  slang  and  the  consequent  nar- 
gleaned  from  the  happenings  in  college  dur-  rowing  of  one's  vocabulary  are  to  be  depre- 
ing  the  past  year.  Even  the  peaceful  ab-  cated  greatly.  A  college  education  ought 
straction  of  fowls  from  the  roost,  the  quiet  to  establish  thoroughly  tlie  habit  of  think- 
nocturnal  raid  on  some  fruitful  cellar,  the  ing,  and,  in  closest  conjunction  with  this 
stealthy  visit  to  a  cool  spring-house  for  habit,  the  abilitj'  to  express  thought.  Some 
cream,  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  be-  collegians  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
come  things  of  the  past.  The  students  no  slang  that  they  can  scarcely  converse  in  un- 
longer  rack  their  brains  to  devise,  if  possi-  adulterated  English.  When  they  attempt 
ble,  a  deed  more  horrible  than  any  on  to  do  so  their  conversation  becomes  stiff  and 
record.  But,  why?  Are  the  students  of  awkward.  The  college-bred  man  or  woman 
to-day  more  civilized,  more  industrious,  should  be  the  highest  type  of  humanity; 
more  serious  in  their  views  of  life  than  those  from  their  lips  should  flow  only  the  purest 
of  yesterday,  or  has  daring  and  grit  grown  English,  unsullied  by  slang,  errors  in  Ian- 
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guage,  or  profanity.  A  large  vocabulary 
and  the  power  of  using  it  with  nice  discrim- 
ination are  results  in  education  to  be  sought 
earnestly. 


We  regret  to  note  the  obvious  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  and  aim  of  cheering 
that  has  obtained  among  our  local  colleges, 
and  which  has  been  manifested  in  recent 
games  at  Grove  City  and  New  Wilmington 
to  a  degree  that  justifies  a  word  of  earnest 
protest.  By  all  means  let  us  have  enthusi- 
astic college  cheering.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
contributes  more  to  evoke  the  best  efforts  of 
a  team  in  a  game  than  the  assurance  of  the 
cordial  support  of  their  college,  and  often 
has  victory  been  gained  in  the  face  of  immi- 
nent defeat  by  whole-hearted,  vigorous  col- 
lege cheers.  But  let  us  bear  a  few  things  in 
mind  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  game 
are  often  lost  sight  of.  Cheering  a  bad  play 
made  by  an  opponent  is  unkind.  Cheering 
to  worry  or  ' '  rattle  ' '  him  is  shabby.  Cheer- 
ing, like  any  other  form  of  applause,  must 
be  spontaneous  or  it  loses  its  point,  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  it  must  be  impartial  or  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  and  stupid.  Enthusi- 
astic loyalty  to  one's  team  and  college  must, 
of  course,  be  had  at  all  times,  but  this  loy- 
alty can  be  evidenced  without  discourtesy  to 
opponents.  Let  us  have  cheering  that  is 
clean,  vigorous,  wholesome,  inspiriting. 
We  decry  the  transfer  of  the  manners  of  the 
league  "bleachers"  to  the  college  field,  and 
recommend  that  henceforth  the  questionable 
demonstration  properly  known  as  "root- 
ing ' '  be  abandoned  exclusively  to  that  par- 
ticular class  of  quadrupeds  whose  distinctive 
occupation  it  is. 


literary  I)cpartmcnt. 


The  Eastern  Question. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  been  so  generally 
fraught  with  interest  to  all  ages  as  Greece. 
This  can  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
romantic  atmosphere  which  has  always  en- 
veloped her  history.  From  the  very  earliest 
times  the  beauty-loving  Greeks  began  to 
show  traits  in  their  national  character  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  and  placing  them 
above  other  races.  Their  place  for  a  long 
time  was  first,  not  only  in  culture  and  re- 
finement, but  even  in  the  rude  realm  of  the 
battlefield.  And  although  the  empire  of 
Alexander  has  long  since  dwindled  away 
and  Greece  has  in  her  turn  bowed  to  the 
dominion  of  a  conqueror,  and  although  her 
influence,  politically,  is  no  longer  all-power- 
ful, still  the  history  of  the  past  few  weeks 
shows  clearly  that  the  old  Spartan  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  independence  is  far  from  ex- 
tinct. 

The  history  of  the  trouble,  in  brief,  is  as 
follows:  The  Cretans,  in  common  with  other 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  were  being 
made  the  victims  of  the  crudest  persecu- 
tions. Greece  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  Crete,  and  as  a  result  peaceful  relations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  were  broken 
off. 

To  the  casual  observer,  at  least,  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Greece  seems  natural 
and  right.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a 
principle  of  nations  that  when  one  govern- 
ment treated  its  subjects  in  a  barbarous  or 
uncivilized  manner  they  should  interfere. 
This  is  shown  in  the  action  taken  by  En- 
gland with  reference  to  Egypt.    If  it  was 
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right  then  it  is  tenfold  more  so  now,  for  the 
atrocities  lately  coniniitted  by  the  Turkish 
government  are  unparalleled.  Besides  this 
reason  there  is  another,  even  stronger,  why 
Greece  should  interfere  in  favor  of  the 
Cretans.  The  Cretans  are  Greeks,  every 
way  but  nominally.  Turkish  government 
of  Crete  is  a  matter  but  of  a  day,  while  the 
union  and  connection  between  Greece  and 
Crete  dates  back  as  far  as  3,000  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  powers 
have  been  outrageously  slow  in  interfering 
in  the  question.  The  position  occupied  by 
Turkey  is  of  vast  strategic  importance. 
Situated  as  she  is  at  the  intersection  of  three 
mighty  continents,  the  government  which 
controls  it  in  large  measure  rules  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world.  The  unbearable  jealousy 
existing  between  the  powers  forbids  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  one,  lest  another 
should  reap  the  advantage. 

Certainly  Greece  deserves  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  for 
she  has  done  civilization  a  great  service  in 
bringing  affairs  to  a  climax.  The  question 
is  at  a  point  now  where  it  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, but  must  be  definitely  solved.  As 
matters  have  been  going  on  great  hindrance 
has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
especially  in  Eastern  Europe.  All  this  delay 
is  strengthening  the  power  of  Turke\\  giv- 
ing her  a  stronger  foothold  on  Eastern 
Europe.  Czar  Nicholas  .said,  "  Let  the  sick 
man  die,"  but  instead  of  dying  he  is  re- 
cov^ering.  And  as  Turkey  goes  so  goes  all 
Mohammedanism.  An  increase  of  Turkey's 
power  means  an  increase  of  Islamism.  This, 
a  religion  essentially  one  of  sensuality  and 
vice,  one  which  encourages  despotism  and 
superstition  in  their  grossest  forms,  every 
step  forward  it  takes  means  one  step  back- 
ward for  civilization  and  Christianity. 


Not  only  this,  but  a  religious  war  is  made 
possible.  A  govenmient  with  an  army  of 
half  a  million  well-drilled  fanatical  fatalists 
at  its  back  is  not  one  which  will  stand  idly 
by  and  see  its  affairs  settled  by  foreign 
hands.  This  is  a  point  to  which  the  powers 
must  soon  come.  Every  week  adds  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Sultan's  army. 
The  Shah  of  Persia  is  very  favorable  to  the 
Turkish  government. 

Procrastination,  the  greatest  fault  in  in- 
dividuals, is  a  crime  in  nations.  Here  is  a 
case  where  this  is  most  strikingly  shown. 
The  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day  unite  in 
declaring  that  great  trouble  is  inevitable  un- 
less some  action  is  soon  taken.  When  men 
such  as  Gladstone  declare  themselves  in 
such  unmistakable  terms  as  he  does,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  trouble  is  far  distant. 

The  plea  of  ' '  preserving  the  integrity  of 
Turkey"  is  pure  nonsense.  Integrity  is  a 
qualit}-  left  out  in  the  make-up  of  the  Turk- 
ish government.  Of  the  compacts  made 
with  Russia  at  the  close  of  their  war 
few,  if  any,  have  been  kept  inviolate.  Her 
action  in  other  matters,  too,  has  shown  any- 
thing but  integrity. 

Instead  of  crying  out  the  "integrity  of 
Turkey"  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  the 
powers  should  realize  that  she  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization — realize  and  arf.  The  last  few 
years  have  been  marked  by  the  cruelist  of 
modern,  if  not  all  historical  persecutions — 
persecutions,  too,  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
the  indignant  prote.sts  of  the  civilized  world, 
carried  on  in  calm  defiance  of  the  threats  of 
the  Christian  powers. 

In  Armenia  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
poured  out  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  Turk. 
The  air  still  echoes  with  the  agonized 
shrieks  of  dishonored  mothers,  sisters  and 
wives.    Sons  and  fathers  are  torn  from  each 
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other's  embrace  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.  Crops  and  homes  have  been  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  the  beautiful,  iertile  val- 
leys have  been  made  barren  deserts.  We 
live  in  hourly  expectation  of  news  of  fresh 
atrocities. 

Shall  this  go  on  longer  ?  Everything  that 
is  right  and  humane  cries  out,  "No!"  An 
end  must  be  put  to  it.  The  honor  of  each 
Christian  state  demands  it!  The  honor  of 
civilization  demands  it!  The  honor  of 
Christianity  demands  it!  The  honor  of 
humanity  demands  it! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come 
for  definite  solution  of  this  problem. 
Whether  the  powers  will  stand  aside  and  see 
Greece  defeated  or  not  remains  still  in 
doubt.  So  far  everything  has  resulted 
favorably  for  the  Turk  At  present  the 
fighting  has  been  stopped,  but  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken  it  will  break  out  with  re- 
newed vigor.  R.  H.  M.,  '99. 

Some  Old  Books  Worth  Reading. 
Some  one  has  said,  "When  a  new  book 
comes  out  I  read  an  old  one."  However 
laudable  may  be  the  desire  to  keep  up  with 
the  literature  of  the  day  and  read  the  new 
books  as  they  appear,  no  doubt  nuich  more 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  following  Emer- 
son's  advice,  "Read  none  but  famed 
books."  Life  at  best  is  short,  our  hours  for 
reading  are  few,  and  so  many  books  contain 
nothing  but  trash,  that  it  is  running  a  great 
risk  to  venture  our  precious  time  on  the 
book  of  the  hour  while  those  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  the  ages  are  permitted  to 
stand  on  the  shelf  untouched,  clasping 
within  their  homely  covers  the  very  enjoy- 
ment we  are  seeking.  Some  of  these  old 
books  that  contain  such  stores  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  I  should  like  to  name. 


The  oldest  book  we  have,  and  the  one 
that  heads  the  list  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  is  the  Bible.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  all  modern  literature  is  built,  and 
even  if  it  were  not  considered  indispensable 
to  our  spiritual  nature  we  must  read  it  or  be 
blinded  to  the  allusions  found  in  all  our 
standard  literature.  Koopman  in  his 
"Mastery  of  Books"  says:  "The  worldly- 
wise  Shakespeare,  the  devout  Milton,  the 
satiric  Dryden,  the  witty  Lowell  are  all 
steeped  in  biblical  lore,"  and  to  this  list 
hosts  of  other  nances  might  be  added. 
Daniel  Webster  has  said:  "  It  there  be  any- 
thing in  my  style  or  thought  to  be  com- 
mended, the  credit  is  due  to  an  early  love  of 
the  Scriptures. ' ' 

The  English  book  that  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  languages  than  any  other, 
and  the  one  that  has  been  read  with  most 
interest  by  all  classes,  old  and  young, 
learned  and  ignorant,  is  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  The  finest  allegory  ever  written, 
it  combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible  itself 
with  the  picturesqueness  and  poetry  of  the 
early  Saxon  literature. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  precedes  Bunyan  in 
order  of  importance;  but  we  are  not  rank- 
ing books  here,  only  naming  the  most 
worthy — and  yet  no  doubt  many  persons 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  Hamlet  and  his 
burden  have  wept  and  rejoiced  over  the 
trials  and  victories  of  Christian  on  his  jour- 
ney heavenward.  However,  even  a  super- 
ficial reader  cannot  do  without  Shaksepeare, 
for  neither  Trilby,  nor  The  Heavenly  Twins, 
nor  even  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  has 
ever  touched  the  chords  of  human  sympathy 
as  Shakespeare  has  done  with  King  Lear, 
whose  strong  mind  is  shattered  by  the  in- 
human treatment  he  receives  from  his  un- 
grateful daughters,  or  with  Othello,  happy  in 
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the  love  of  a  noble  wife  until  foul  slander 
awoke  the  slumbering  savage  in  his  breast, 
or  witli  noble  Brutus,  whose  only  aim  was 
to  free  his  country  from  tyranny.  Whatever 
of  modern  literature  we  must  leave  out,  let 
lis  not  neglect  Shakespeare,  the  myriad - 
minded. 

In  these  days  of  nervous  restlessness, 
when  short  speeches  in  Congress,  short  ser- 
mons from  the  pulpit  and  short  stories  in 
the  magazines  are  insisted  upon,  few  readers 
have  time  for  the  grandest  epic  ever  written. 
We  are  so  chained  down  to  this  practical 
earth  that  few  can  rise  on  the  wings  of  im- 
agination and  soar  with  Milton  in  the  realms 
of  infinite  space,  or  descend  with  him  into 
the  depths  of  hades  and  explore  the  abodes 
of  the  fallen  angels;  yet  the  English  lan- 
guage can  boast  of  no  monument  so  artist- 
ically erected  as  Paradise  Lost. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  "  Father  of  English 
Poetry,"  Ls  not  too  old-fashioned  to  be  fas- 
cinating to  such  readers  as  are  willing  to 
trace  the  meaning  of  the  obsolete  words. 
None  but  those  who  have  read  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  Legends  of  Goode  Women  and 
The  House  of  Fame  can  know  what  a 
wealth  of  humor  and  common  sense  they 
contain.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene  is  a  little 
too  long  and  too  detailed  for  the  average 
American  reader,  but  Chaucer  is  never  prosy 
or  slow. 

Homer  must  be  read,  of  course,  and 
Virgil,  in  translations  if  one  is  not  familiar 
with  Greek  and  Latin;  and  they  have  fur- 
nished such  a  wealth  of  figures  and  allusions 
that  one  cannot  appreciate  even  Augusta 
Evans  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  .'Eneid.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  too, 
must  be  read  as  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces . 

This  prosaic  generation,  however,  calls 


for  more  practical  literature  than  poetry; 
and  of  good  books  in  prose  there  is  no  end. 
No  field  of  prose  literature  is  more  inviting 
than  that  of  biography.  The  heroes  have 
not  all  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
if  we  would  know  the  heroes  we  must  read 
their  lives.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  American  people  in 
the  recent  prize  fight  in  Nevada  was  due  to 
their  inordinate  passion  for  bloodshed,  as  is 
evident  from  their  three  favorite  novels — 
Lorna  Doone,  Treasure  Island  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the 
most  blood  thirsty  readers  will  find  in  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Heroes 
enough  of  ' '  truth  stranger  than  fiction  ' '  to 
satisfy  them.  Then  there  are  Koestlin's 
Life  of  Martin  Luther,  Treveh-an's  Macau- 
lay,  Southey's  Nelson,  Lockhart's  Scott, 
Boswell's  Johnson — the  model  biography, 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Charlotte  Bronte,  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  and  a  host  of  others  that 
furnish  us  with  as  many  blood-curdling 
scenes  and  thrilling  love  tales  as  the  most 
voracious  could  desire.  Luise  Muhlbach 
has  given  us  some  delightful  stories  from  the 
lives  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  the  Em- 
press Josephine  and  others  that  differ  from 
novels  only  in  being  true. 

But  there  is  fiction,  too,  among  the  old 
books.  What  could  be  more  novel  and  en- 
trancing than  the  world  we  enter  through 
the  Arabian  Nights?  What  more  simple 
and  innocent  than  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  ?  while  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Johnson's  Rasselas  and  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels  are  unique  of  their  kind  and  have 
never  been  well  imitated.  The  history  that 
has  been  written  in  the  present  century  has 
almost  superseded  that  of  the  past,  but  if  you 
will  have  history  served  in  the  form  of 
novels  Walter  Scott  has  never  been  out- 
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ranked  yet,  either  by  Rudyard  Kipling  or  by 
G.  A.  Henty.  Ivanhoe,  The  Talisman, 
Woodstock  and  Kenilworth  are  read  to-day 
with  as  much  interest  as  on  the  day  when 
they  came  from  the  press.  Then  there  are 
all  those  historical  novels  by  Mrs.  Charles — 
The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  A  Story  of 
Luther,  from  his  boyhood;  The  Early 
Dawn,  a  story  of  the  early  vSaxons,  and 
many  others.  Another  set  of  books  that  are 
semi-historical  deal  with  Bible  history. 
They  are  "The  Pillar  of  Fire,"  the  story  of 
Moses  in  his  Egyptian  home  and  in  the 
Wilderness;  "The  Throne  of  David,"  the 
one  of  all  Bible  characters  whose  life  was 
filled  with  the  most  thrilling  romance,  and 
"The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  the 
story  of  the  glorious  but  sad  career  of  our 
Savior  on  earth.  As  these  books  are  all 
written  as  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
narrated,  the  stories  they  tell  are  vivid  and 
real,  and  cannot  help  but  arouse  our  interest 
in  the  book  from  which  they  were  taken. 

There  are  other  works  of  fiction  that  still 
rank  high,  such  as  Frances  Burney's  Eve- 
lina and  Miss  Austen's  books  of  home-life, 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  Emma  and  the  rest  are 
clean  and  wholesome  in  their  influence.  They 
may  not  be  so  realistic  as  Tolstoi  and  Hardy, 
but  they  leave  a  better  taste  in  the  mouth . 

The  essay,  which  in  modern  times  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  Emerson, 
perhaps,  and  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater,  had 
its  birth  with  Bacon,  that  master  of  concise 
English.  Later  he  was  followed  by  Addi- 
son, whose  contributions  to  the  Spectator 
rendered  it  immortal.  Passing  over  many 
others  of  great  eminence,  we  must  mention 
Charles  Lamb,  whose  familiar  figure  as  he 
sat  on  his  counting-house  stool,  bending 
over  the  great  ledgers,  always  recalls  the  in- 
tense sadness  of  his  home-life,  and  as  we 


laugh  over  his  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  we 
rejoice  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  surplus  life 
in  the  form  of  literature.  De  Quincey  is 
another  whose  life  was  clouded  with  sorrow 
and  whose  style  is  inimitable.  Although 
Ruskin  is  still  living,  yet  his  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  Time  and  Tide,  and  Stones  of  Venice 
belonged  to  a  former  generation.  His  teach- 
ings were  uo  better  than  his  life,  for  he  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached  and  gave  away  the 
princely  fortune  of  ^1,000,000  in  order  to 
help  struggling  artists  and  underpaid  work- 
ing men  and  women.  His  criticisms  on  art 
have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
works  to  educate  the  people  in  that  line. 

But  my  space  is  filled,  and  I  have  scarcely 
begun  on  my  favorites.  There  are  a  few 
books  of  a  religious  nature  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned — Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of 
Christ,  a  devotional  book  that  has  outlived 
four  centuries;  Arthur's  Tongue  of  Fire, 
which  Bishop  Vincent  names  as  one  of  the 
three  that  have  been  most  helpful  to  him; 
The  Life  of  Brainerd,  a  talented  young  min- 
ister, whose  work  as  a  missionary  among 
the  American  Indians  is  related  by  his 
friend,  Jonathan  Edwards.  Stepping 
Heavenward  is  almost  an  old  book  now,  and 
just  as  fascinating  as  it  is  helpful. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied  and  Malory's  Morte 
d'  Arthur  ought  to  be  read  for  their  his- 
torical value.  I  find  I  have  not  mentioned 
Irving,  whose  works  should  not  for  any 
others  be  neglected.  Many  others  have 
been  omitted  that  are  equally  commendable, 
but  those  that  have  been  named  are  intended 
for  the  average  student  who  has  been  fed  on 
the  husks  of  the  modern  novel;  and  if  any 
can  be  induced  to  leave  their  husks  for  good, 
substantial  and  nourishing  food  the  desired 
result  will  be  attained. 

Margaret  McLaughrv. 
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Marguerite. 

Marguerite  lay  djnng.  Outside  the  hos- 
pital the  light  autnmti  wind  was  driving 
hither  and  thither  the  leaves  that  had  fallen 
from  the  few  scraggly  trees  standing,  boxed 
up,  along  the  city  street.  Every  now  and 
then  would  come  a  stronger  gust,  gatltering 
up  dust  and  leaves  and  hurling  them  into 
the  faces  of  the  hurrying  pedestrians. 
Within,  Marguerite  lay  all  alone  on  her  cot 
at  the  end  of  the  long  ward.  No  friend  or 
relative  was  near  to  render  less  lonely  her 
hospital  death.  The  nurse,  thinking  the 
long-wished-for  sleep  had  come  at  last,  had 
tip-toed  away,  and  now  all  was  still.  But 
she  was  not  sleeping;  she  lay  listening  in- 
tently for  the  door  to  open,  that  she  might 
hear  the  footstep  and  voice  of  the  one  she 
loved.  For  this  girl,  who  was  dying  alone, 
with  no  one  to  w'hisper  the  last  "good-by," 
with  no  one  to  hold  her  close  in  loving  em- 
brace while  her  spirit  fled  into  the  other 
world,  had  loved  with  all  her  soul,  but  not 
wisely.  She  had  exchanged  the  pure  gold 
of  her  intense,  lasting  love  for  the  worse 
than  worthless  dross  of  a  young  man's  fleet- 
ing passion.  Still  she  watched  and  waited 
for  his  chance  coming,  the  while  her  life 
ebbed  slowly  away  like  the  noiseless  tide. 
When  the  bell  in  a  church  steeple  nearby 
tolled  the  hour  of  three  she  raised  herself  on 
one  elbow  and,  lifting  her  face  as  though  for 
some  one  to  kiss,  whispered  with  her  un- 
kissed  lips,  "Good-by,  Jerry,  dearest,"  and 
sank  back  exhausted.  Then  the  Angel  of 
Death  swung  wide  the  gates  and  admitted 
her  into  the  mysterious  realms  of  the  un- 
known. 

She  paused  for  a  time,  uncertain  and  be- 
wildered by  the  change  from  flesh  to  spirit, 
but  soon  was  aware  of  the  figure  of  a  being 
whom  she  supposed  to  be  an  angel.  The 


angel  was  crying  out  at  the  entrance  of  two 
ways,  "Choose  which  thou  wilt,  'twill  lead 
thee  whither  thou  dost  desire  to  go."  Con- 
scious of  her  guilty  life  and  with  remorse 
dogging  her,  she  entered  upon  the  way  over 
which  was  the  inscription,  "Death  and 
Hades."  And  as  she  journeyed  on  she 
chanced  upon  a  child,  weeping  and  lost;  in 
her  loneliness  she  sympathized  with  it,  and 
taking  it  up  in  her  arms  she  kissed  its  tears 
away . 

At  length  she  reached  the  portals  of  the 
realm  of  eternal  death,  and,  placing  the 
child  on  the  ground,  summoned  courage  to 
lift  the  heavy  knocker.  The  clang  of  the 
knocker  resounded  like  thunder,  and  as  the 
echoes  were  dying  awaj^  fiendish  shrieks  of 
laughter  could  be  heard  in  the  distance; 
demons  were  hastening  gleefully  to  the  gate 
to  gloat  over  another  soul  soon  to  fall  into 
their  clutches.  Presently,  through  a  grat- 
ing, sounded  a  dreadful  voice,  whose  like 
the  maiden  had  never  known.  "  Lovest 
thou  the  Christ,"  the  dread  being  thundered. 

"Yes,  I  love  Him;  would  to  God  I  had 
not  sinned  away  His  love  on  earth,"  the 
trembling  Marguerite  replied. 

"Away,  then,  nor  hither  come  till  thou 
canst  say,  '  I  hate  the  Virgin's  child.'  " 

The  grating  was  closed,  the  maid  left 
alone.  But  the  child — she  remembered  it 
now  and  turned  to  take  it  up  and  wander 
back  whence  she  had  come.  The  child  had 
gone,  but  standing  in  its  place  was  the  Christ. 

"  My  Master,  save  me,  for  I  am  lost;  not 
even  the  child  remains  to  cheer  my  loneli- 
ness," sobbed  forth  the  desolate  Marguerite. 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  my  daughter.  The 
child  was  none  other  than  I .  The  love  thou 
showedst  the  child  when  on  the  way  hither 
has  won  for  thee  my  cleansing  blood.  Thy 
sins  are  gone;  henceforth  thou  wilt  live  the 
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Christ -life,  in  the  Christ  love  "  And  as  the 
maiden  Marguerite,  around  whom  were  the 
everlasting  arms,  neared  the  gate  of  heaven 
she  heard  the  voices  of  the  multitude,  as  it 
were  the  sound  of  many  waters,  chanting, 
"Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty." 

S. 


A  Chinese  Episode. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  before  the 
Man-chu  came  from  Tartary,  the  young 
men  of  Lin  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  a 
wonderful  game.  Its  name  was  fing-li, 
which  signifies  ball  of  the  bases. 

And  the  young  men  of  Chin  looked  with 
envy  upon  the  glory  of  the  Lin.  They  said 
unto  themselves,  "Why  should  the  young 
men  in  the  blue-and-white  jackets  outplay 
us  at  the  wonderful  game  of  fing-li  ?' ' 

And  so  they  set  about  to  beat  the  young 
men  of  Lin.  This  was  many  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  Man-chu  came  from  Tartary,  when 
the  young  men  of  Lin  were  strong  and  great. 

The  young  men  of  Chin  read  in  books  of 
the  wonderful  game.  They  dreamed  of  it. 
They  neglected  their  mandarin  work  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  the  mysteries  of 
fing-li.  It  is  true  that  often  in  their  eager- 
ness they  failed  to  get  their  mandarin  papers 
at  the  end  of  their  course,  and  sometimes 
they  even  remained  to  play  fing-li  long  after 
they  had  obtained  their  mandarin  papers. 
But  what  of  that  ? 

So  they  worked  for  years  and  years.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  Chins  were  born  and 
passed  away,  until  at  last  they  had  mastered 
the  wonderful  game.  And  now,  when  they 
played  fing-li  with  the  men  of  the  blue-and- 
white  jackets  they  waxed  great  within  them- 
selves, and  their  heads  became  large  with 
the  thought  of  their  greatness.  ■  For  they 
beat  the  Lins. 


Now  the  j^oung  men  of  Chin  were  very 
clever.  So  they  said  unto  themselves,  ' '  We 
will  not  play  the  Lins  any  more.  They  will 
beat  us,  and  then  where  is  our  glory?"  So 
the  chief  mandarin  of  the  Chins  wrote  a  long 
letter  with  a  thousand  characters  to  the  chief 
Lin,  and  he  said  that  the  sons  of  Chin  would 
play  no  more  fing-li  with  the  Lins. 

But  the  sons  of  Lin  smiled  softly  unto 
themselves  and  said,  "  Chan-fan-mi,  there 
are  others." 


"Westminster,  We  Hail  Thee." 

[The  following  verses  comprise  the  words  of  the 
new  Westminster  song  to  be  added  to  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Glee  Club  next  fall.] 

Westminster,  we  hail  thee!    In  jubilant  song 

Our  voices  exultant  we  raise; 
One  note  in  the  song  of  the  world-sundered  throng 

Of  thy  sons  who  are  one  in  thy  praise. 
Alma  mater  immortal,  our  lips  do  but  frame 

The  words  so  oft  spoken  of  thee, 
But  we  pray  that  thy  name  may  endure,  and  thy 
fame, 

In  the  mouths  of'thy  sons  yet  to  be. 

Of  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  the  youngest  are  we, 

With  no  laurels  to  lay  at  thy  feet; 
No  glorious  names  like  those  long  gone  from  thee, 

Whose  achievements  thou'rt  proud  to  repeat; 
Yet  the  lessons  we're  learning  are  those  that  they 
knew. 

We  are  walking  the  ways  that  they  trod, 
And  our  hearts,  like  the  hearts  of  thy  heroes,  are 
true 

To  Westminster,  our  country,  our  God. 

Through  the  swift  fleeting  years,  whexein  smiling 
and  tears 

vShall  be  mingled  as  sunshine  and  shade. 
May  we  go  with  thy  grace  e'er  to  guide  us,  thy 
face 

Still  before  us,  by  dread  undismayed. 
As  the  surf-thundering  song  of  the  sea  on  the  long 

Ocean  ramparts  thy  praise  shall  ascend, 
And  to  thee,  who  give  might  to  thy  sons  in  the 
light 

Of  thy  learning,  be  fame  without  end.         — B. 
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A  Suggestion. 
It  is  a  thought  that  often  conies  to  the 
young,  "O,  that  I  might  learn  from  such  an 
one  the  secret  of  his  labor  and  achieve- 
ment." A  man's  greatness  conies  from  the 
truth  which  he  has  wrested  from  life  and  ex- 
hibited or  taught  to  others.  He  has  taken 
up  a  trite  subject,  and  showing  unpercieved 
relations  has  produced  an  idea  new  to  the 
minds  of  men.  Just  as  light  in  nature  re- 
veals an  object  to  natural  sight,  so  this 
man's  genius  or  intelligence  has  revealed  a 
new  detail  or  truth.  Descending  from  the 
abstract,  "A  luck\'  thought  is  a  prize  every- 
where." New  thoughts  are  much  desired 
as  capital,  and  men  value  most  highly  in- 
ventive genius.  In  our  own  day  civiliza- 
tion is  taking  on  many  newer  aspects.  So 
bewildering  is  the  variety  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>'  existence  that  uniformity  is  almost  the 
exception . 

The  age  demands  an  insight  into  the  as- 
pects of  and  relations  of  things  which  will 
keep  up  with  its  progress.  It  is  of  this 
power  we  would  speak.  Should  we  attempt 
a  definition  of  it  as  a  power  it  might  receive 
different  names.  In  the  strong  man  it  might 
be  termed  invention  or  originality,  in  the 
gentler  sex,  insight  or  tact.  While  it  is  not 
sympathy,  it  is  certainly  fostered  by  it,  and 
it  is  also  greatly  accentuated  by  mental 
ability.  Some  will  give  it  the  name  intel- 
lect, and  il  we  include  in  our  idea  of  intel- 
lect the  emotional  and  aesthetic  nature  we 
will,  perhaps,  most  nearly  define  it  so.  It 
is  best  set  forth  by  illustration  as  it  is  seen 
working  in  the  actual  life  of  the  present. 
Very  wide,  indeed,  is  the  field  of  its  oper- 
ation, yet  where  exhibited  it  is  readily  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  literarj'  world  its  possession  is  an 
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assurance  of  success.  Study  any  of  the 
articles  written  by  authors  of  reputation  for 
current  magazines  and  the  quality  will  sug- 
gest itself  and  make  its  own  impression.  It 
is  not  genius  or  insight;  it  is  a  power  of 
revelation.  A  most  common  event  taken 
up  by  this  insight  and  given  expression  re- 
ceives instant  recognition  as  a  new  phase  of 
the  subject.  This  ability  to  grasp  underly- 
ing truth  is  in  no  sense  a  complicated  or  dif- 
ficult power,  for  it  oftenest  deals  with  the 
simplest  materials  and  always  employs  clear 
and  perfect  style  of  expression.  Our  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  of  high  grade  deal 
with  a  mass  of  material  which,  viewed  in  ex- 
tent, is  truly  appalling,  yet  the  treatment  of 
single  subjects  is  often  exhaustive,  full  of 
detail  and  indicative  of  surprising  powers  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is 
as  when  sunlight  brings  out  a  new  angle  in 
a  crystal.  That  thought  is  most  readily 
recognized  as  new  which  on  investigation  is 
proved  to  be  a  root  or  fundamental  thought, 
as  in  invention. 

But  the  power  of  which  we  write  may 
be  called  into  action  by  any  side,  aspect 
or  relation  and  be  as  effective  as  in  the 
first  case.  An  example  of  this  higher 
treatment,  dealing  with  phases  rather  than 
fundamentals,  is  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
' '  Celtic  Literature. ' '  Gwydion  wants  a  wife 
for  his  pupil,  so  it  is  decided  that  by  charms 
and  illusions  she  be  formed  out  of  flowers. 
' '  So  they  took  of  the  blossoms  of  the  oak 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  meadow  sweet,  and  pro- 
duced from  tliem  a  maiden,  the  fairest  and 
most  graceful  that  man  ever  saw  *  *  * 
and  gave  her  the  name  of  '  Flower  Aspect. '  ' ' 

As  a  quality  of  style  this  ability  is  clearly 
displayed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Brownings. 
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With  them  it  seems  to  have  reached  a  high 
development,  of  which  many  illustrations 
might  be  given. 

In  either  use  of  the  power  it  is  attractive 
and  winning.  Should  it  appear  in  the  work 
of  a  new  writer  it  receives  the  stamp  of 
genius.  The  work  of  a  young  American 
sculptor,  latel}^  spoken  of  in  the  Century, 
is  a  living  example,  as  is  the  life  history  of 
the  man  most  interesting  His  statue, 
called  "  Brotherhood,"  but  left  unnamed  by 
himself,  is  full  of  this  undefined  quality. 
A  new  aspect  of  art  is  suggested,  which, 
like  fine  pulpit  illustrations,  does  its  own 
work. 

We  thrill  with  the  thought  that  greater 
discoveries  than  those  of  mere  steam  and 
electricity  await  the  world  in  the  newer  as- 
pects of  thought  yet  to  be.  At  rare  inter- 
vals one  meets  with  a  man  or  woman  whose 
work  on  that  most  delicate  of  instruments, 
the  human  heart,  has  this  rare,  high  quality. 
The  unsuspected  graces  of  personality  grow 
under  the  touch  of  such  an  one.  But 
wherever  we  may  find  examples  illustrative 
of  this  power  we  recognize  its  value. 

How  may  it  be  possessed?  says  some  one. 
' '  Encourage  every  sign  of  young  ingenuity. ' ' 
Is  it  then  a  gift?  We  cannot  deny  that  i; 
often  appears  as  natural  endowment,  but  it 
is  fostered  by  education  and  experience.  It 
is  oftenest  shown  in  those  of  reputation 
along  lines  adopted  by  themselves.  Experi- 
ence increases  it,  and  it  yields  richest  fruit- 
age in  the  fuller  years  of  life.  liducation  is 
a  great  impetus  toward  its  attaiimient,  for  its 
range  is  all  the  better  for  being  wide. 
Young  ambition  often  rises  vauntingly  over 
it,  while  riper  and  steadier  age  finds  it  as  a 
flower  hidden  by  the  wayside.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery which  sometimes  makes  up  for  dis- 
appointment, giving  at  the  last  a  deeper  satis- 


faction to  a  life.  It  is  more  often  the  pos- 
session of  the  graduate  of  years  than  of  him 
who  walks  within  college  walls.  He  who 
has  gone  forth  to  reap  and  has  not  found  a 
harvest  may  at  the  end  yet  discover  rich 
fruits  of  experience.  It  is  a  thought  too  lit- 
tle dwelt  upon  by  the  young  and  untried,  a 
lesson  of  life  rather  than  of  the  schools.  We 
commend  it  to  the  ambition  of  those  who 
wish  to  attain  best  and  win  in  all  high  senses 
the  battle  of  life.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
most  sure  method;  that  in  our  present  state 
of  society  it  means  so  much  capital  towards 
attainment,  that  it  will  yield  rare  and  rich 
results.  D.  B.,  '92. 


The  Destiny  of  Man. 

All  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  have  a  theory 
by  which  they  account  for  the  existence  of 
themselves  and  the  material  world  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Some  of  these  theories 
are  crude  and  fanciful,  the  product  of  minds 
of  the  lowest  order  of  imagination;  others 
display  a  higher  af)preciation  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  some  knowledge  of  a  beneficent 
creator.  But  none  compare  in  dignity  of 
expression  or  conciseness  of  statement  with 
the  Mosaic  account  contained  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  and  beginning  with  the 
great  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light."  Time  was, 
and  not  so  long  since,  when  this  account 
was  accepted  literally,  and  the  great  works 
of  creation  were  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  compass  of  six  days — da3's 
bounded  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

Then  was  man  considered  the  center  of 
the  universe,  wherein  all  things  were  created 
for  his  sole  benefit,  "the  .sun  to  give  him 
light  and  warmth,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
to  preside  over  his  strangely  checkered  des- 
tinies, the  winds  to  blow,  the  floods  to  rise. 
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or  the  fiend  of  pestilence  to  stalk  abroad 
over  the  land,  all  for  the  blessing,  or  warn- 
ing, or  chiding  of  the  chief  among  God's 
creatures — man . ' ' 

This  high  pedestal  he  continued  to  occupy 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Copernicus 
announced  to  the  world  his  discovery  that 
the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the  center 
around  which  planets  revolved.  The  church 
took  instant  alarm.  In  the  midst  of  this 
overturning  of  theories  where  would  be  the 
place  of  man,  and  how  was  his  salvation  to 
be  accomplished  ?  If  the  earth  were  but  one 
among  countless  thousands  of  similar 
worlds,  surely  man  upon  this  insignificant 
planet  would  be  unworthy  of  notice.  But 
the  Copernican  theory  stands  the  test  of 
time,  and  "God  still  reigns  over  the  earth 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof. ' ' 

Time  passes  on,  and  science  dives  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth  and  soars  among  the 
stars  to  draw  therefrom  the  secrets  which 
hide  in  mystery,  and  again  a  theory  is  ad- 
vanced which  seems  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  from  under  our  feet. 

As  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  opening  acts 
of  creation  are  not  to  be  accepted  literally, 
neither  are  we  so  to  interpret  the  closing  of 
the  great  event,  but  regard  man  as  the  per- 
fection of  a  series  which  from  its  beginning 
had  for  its  culmination  the  development  of  a 
creature  which  should  have  supremacy  over 
all  the  earth. 

Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  theory  of  Darwin  burst 
upon  an  astonished  world,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, too  soon  to  judge  whether  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  science  and  inquiry,  but  whether 
it  does  or  does  not,  it  is  still  true  that  God 
rules  over  all . 

What  place,  tlien,  does  man  occup}'? 
Having  removed  him  from  the  center  of  the 


universe  and,  perhaps,  discovered  him  to  be 
a  modified  development  of  a  lower  species  of 
animals,  we  inquire,  what  is  the  end?  Does 
he  or  will  he  occupy  a  lowly  and  subordin- 
ate position,  or  when  he  comes  to  his  in- 
heritance will  he  indeed  be  ' '  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels  ?"  No  one  but  a  pessimist  of 
the  most  pronounced  type  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  tendency  of  the  development  of  mind  is 
decidedly  upward.  Standing  as  we  do  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  look 
back  upon  the  accomplishment  of  magnifi- 
cent achievements,  and  tlie  future  promises 
even  greater  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  man- 
kind is  written  in  blood,  and  it  is  true.  The 
earliest  records  are  of  warfare  and  strife,  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  fittest  implying  the  most  crafty, 
perhaps  the  most  cruel  and  treacherous. 
Man's  hand  was  against  every  other  man. 
There  was  no  cohesion  of  society,  no 
fidelity,  no  honor  to  be  observed,  except 
with  those  claiming  kinship  of  blood.  To 
gain  possession  of  the  best  of  everything  for 
themselves  and  recklessly  wrest  from  the 
weaker  what  they  wanted  for  their  own 
was  a  praiseworthy  action.  The  warrior 
who  boasted  the  greatest  number  of  slain 
was  the  greatest  hero  of  the  day.  The  motto 
of  revenge,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  appealed  to  the  highest  sense  of 
honor. 

But  a  better  era  dawned.  Christ  came 
upon  the  earth  and  proclaimed  a  new  doc- 
trine. "If  any  man  smite  thee  upon  one 
cheek,  turn  thou  the  other;  "  "  if  he  take  thy 
coat,  give  him  thy  cloak  also:"  "blessed  is 
the  peacemaker, ' '  and  ' '  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  Gentle  as  the  dews  of  heaven 
have  the  lessons  of  ' '  peace  and  good  will  to 
men ' '  descended  upon  the  soil  of  human 
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hearts,  and  we  begin  to  see  the  plants  of 
love  and  charity  bear  fruit.  Where  once 
the  hand  of  man  was  turned  against  his  fel- 
low, he  now  stretches  it  forth  to  relieve  and 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  his  unfortunate 
brother. 

Where  once  kings  and  sovereigns  hailed 
with  joy  the  pretext  for  a  conflict  of  arms, 
they  now  look  with  horror  and  dismay  upon 
the  prospect  of  war  and  hesitate  to  marshal 
their  armies  upon  a  field  of  battle.  Many 
international  questions,  which  once  could  not 
have  been  settled  without  resort  to  arms, 
have  been  referred  to  committees  of  arbitra- 
tion and  the  decisions  cheerfully  accepted. 

The  two  great  English  speaking  nations  of 
the  globe  are  now  making  a  stride  which  shall 
be  counted  an  epoch  in  the  era  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  clasp  fraternal  hands  across  the 
Atlantic  and  say,  between  us  there  shall  be 
no  more  war.  When  such  an  agreement  is 
possible  between  nations,  the  one  whose 
greatest  achievements  have  been  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  other  who  has  proved 
her  prowess  in  two  of  the  greatest  conflicts 
of  modern  times,  it  does  not  require  a  proph- 
et to  tell  us  that  the  final  extinction  of  war- 
fare is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  this  gen- 
eration or  the  next  may  witness  the  beating 
of  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  of  swords 
into  ploughshares. 

This  elimination  of  war  from  the  pursuits 
of  man  opens  up  a  view  of  unparalleled 
grandeur.  Words  cannot  do  justice  to  such 
a  possibility.  The  camps,  where  troops 
wait  to  kill  or  be  killed,  with  all  their  de- 
moralizing influences,  will  be  deserted  and 


their  occupants  turned  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  life.  The  foundries  which  make  the 
implements  of  murder  will  manufacture  ar- 
ticles to  benefit  instead  of  destroy  mankind. 

The  intellectual  faculties  will  wander  un- 
disturbed in  fields  of  science  which  are  open- 
ing up  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Time  and 
space,  height  and  depth,  mind  and  matter, 
are  unfolding  before  him  the  secrets  of  their 
nature,  and  he  sails  with  fixed  purpose  in 
unknown  fields  of  discovery,  sure  of  having 
his  labors  rewarded.  Not  only  will  the  sci- 
ences be  perfected,  but  the  fine  arts,  music, 
poetry  and  painting  will  flourish  until 
every  man  will  be  a  poet  and  sing  his  song 
in  harmony  with  nature.  The  fiercer  attri- 
butes of  men,  which  found  full  occupation 
when  their  chief  business  was  to  plunder, 
bruise  and  destroy  each  other,  will  grow 
feeble  from  disuse,  and  the  sweeter  graces  of 
love,  sympathy  and  tolerance  will  grow 
strong  and  dominate  his  actions. 

Is  my  vision  poetical  and  impracticable  ? 
The  tendency  of  the  times,  tho'  the  growth 
is  slow,  is  for  better  and  not  for  worse.  We 
believe  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Bible  and  we 
are  promised  a  time  when  "the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  "A  thousand  years 
when  the  powers  of  evil  shall  be  chained 
and  do  no  evil."  Nor  is  the  end  yet.  Not 
on  this  mundane  sphere  is  the  career  of  the 
soul  finished.  Eternity,  with  all  its  glories 
unparalleled  and  its  possibilities  unfathomed, 
awaits  us.  "And  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  ' ' 

R.  C.  M'KiNi.Ev,  '97. 
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Say,  mania,  is  that  Miss  's  little  boy? 

  says  that  Geology  is  about  the  rock- 
iest thing  he  ever  ran  across 

Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Brooklyn,  visited  his 
daughter  over  Sabbath,  June  6. 

Prof.  McElree  left  for  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Monda}'  morning,  May  31. 

Miss  Kimball  spent  Sabbath  at  Neshan- 
nock  Falls  with  her  friend.  Miss  Nellie 
Wilson. 

Shafer — "How  do  you  want  your  hair 
cut  ?" 

Bill— "Off." 

Miss  Elinor  Gamble  has  gone  to  Altoona, 
Pa.,  to  spend  the  sununer  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining her  health. 

Miss  Mame  Koonce,  '95,  of  Clark,  was  the 
guest  of  friends  at  the  Hall  for  a  few  days 
the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  spent  Sabbath, 
May  30,  at  home,  and  attended  the  meet  at 
Schenley  Park  on  Monday. 

Dr.  Ferguson  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  to  the  Senior  Class  of .  the  Butler 
High  School  on  Sabbath  evening,  May  30. 

Decoration  Day  was  observed  in  this 
place.  The  oration  of  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered in  the  College  chapel  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Moore. 

Misses  Gail  and  Zene  Moore,  of  Peoria, 
111.,  are  spending  the  summer  with  their 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCready,  of 
this  place. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Miss  Kimball 
will  not  be  with  us  another  year.  She  has 
proven  herself  to  be  an  efficient  teacher  and 
is  well  liked  by  her  pupils.     She  will  spend 


next  winter  at  her  home  in  New  York  City 
studying  voice  with  Mr.  Francis  Fischer 
Powers. 

Quite  a  number  of  students  attended  the 
supper  at  Neshannock  Falls  on  the  evening 
of  May  3.  It  was  given  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  First  church. 

Prof.  F  tried  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence of  dynamite  and  its  doings,  one  day 
recently,  but  the  information  volunteered 
was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Miss  S. — in  Thucydides — "Acting  on  his 
advice,  the  Athenians  brought  in  from  the 
country  their  wives,  their  children  and  the 
other  furniture  used  in  their  homes, — " 

What  a  delightful  time  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  spring  term  might  be  if  only  unhap- 
py visions  of  examinations  would  not  loom 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  weary  student  ! 

A  young  Prep  coming  into  Latin  class  as 
the  dinner  bell  rang,  when  convinced  that  it 
was  noon,  gave  as  his  excuse  for  tardiness, 
"I  nnist  have  been  asleep  in  the  chapel." 

She — "I  didn't  see  you  at  the  game. 
Such  a  perfect  day.  Not  the  slightest 
breeze 

He — "That's  just  it  Couldn't  raise  the 
wind,  3'ou  know." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Veasy,  after  getting  the  cata- 
logue ovtt  and  securing  rates  for  the  students 
home,  took  his  departure  to  Rock  Island  to 
represent  the  interests  of  Westminster  before 
the  General  Assembly. 

Things  are  not  always  wliat  they  seem. 
Kerosene  is  not  ice  cream.  The  boys  who 
carried  off  an  ice  cream  freezer,  the  night  of 
the  Senior  party,  discovered  to  their  dismay 
that  it  was  a  large  oil  can. 

The  Tennessee  Warblers  gave  a  brilliant 
entertainment  in  Clark  Hall  on  the  evening 
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of  June  4th.  The  classical  selections  were 
all  beautifully  rendered,  and  the  audience 
was  loud  in  their  demonstrations  of  appreci- 
ation. Later  in  the  evening  their  joy 
reached  a  climax — the  thing  was  over. 

A  very  interesting  home  missionar}^  meet- 
ing was  held  in  chapel,  Sabbath  afternoon, 
June  6.  Letters  from  persons  in  the  home 
mission  field  were  read,  and  a  talk  given  by 
a  worker  in  the  Freedman's  Mission. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Berry  and  Mr.  H.  Wilhelm 
met  with  a  very  severe  accident  while  re- 
turning from  Neshannock  Falls  the  other 
evening  owing  to  a  small  hill  on  the  road- 
side. They  had  an  upset,  which  resulted  in 
a  general  smash-up. 

Prof.  S.  L  Conner  read  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  "  in  the  College  chapel  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  27.  He  read  well  and  held 
the  close  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
end.  His  last  entertainment  will  be  given 
on  Friday  evening,  June  1 1 . 

I  St  Gent  of  the  Ring — "What's  become  of 
Aintee  Tuff  that  put  Soaker  co  sleep  in  the 
fifth  round  last  fall  ?" 

2nd  Gent  of  the  Ring — "O,  he's  playing 
on  a  base  ball  team  this  year." 

ist  Gent  (after  a  pause ) — "Where  is  Grove 
City,  anyway  ?" 

The  Senior  vacation  began  May  22.  It 
.seems  strange  to  the  Seniors  who  remain  in 
town  to  know  that  the  bell  rings  no  more  for 
them,  that  they  no  longer  have  a  place  in 
the  class-room,  yet  we  suppose  that  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  commencement 
GOWNS  and  orations  so  fill  their  minds  that 
they  scarcely  realize  that  their  college  days 
are  over. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the 
college  year  is  the  Senior  party.  On  the 
evening  of  May  24th  Dr.  Ferguson's  home 
was  the  scene  of  this  annual  festivity.  Be- 
sides the  Seniors,  other  guests  were  present. 
Although  to  some  this  levee  might  become 
monotonous,  yet  not  so  to  our  genial  Presi- 
dent. Music,  games,  and  informal  conver- 
sation were  features  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. After  partaking  of  delicious  re- 
freshments, the  guests  departed  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  host  and 
hostess  who  had  rendered  tlie  evening  so 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  Lecture  Committee  for  the  season  of 
'97-'98  have,  after  due  deliberation,  selected 
the  following  course:  October  12,  Russell 
Conwell;  November  5,  John  Temple  Graves: 
December  t6.  The  Welsh  Concert  Company; 
January  7,  Elliott;  Januai-y  27,  The  Temple 
Quartet;  February  15,  Robt.  J.  Burdette; 
March  10,  Eugene  May.  Conwell,  Burdette 
and  Graves  are  well  known  to  all.  Elliott 
is  an  impersonator  and  has  his  equal  only  in 
Leland  Powers.  Eugene  May  is  a  popular 
lecturer  of  the  West.  This  is  his  first  sea.son 
in  the  East,  and  great  things  are  expected  of 
him.  Concerning  the  concert  company  lit- 
tle need  be  said,  as  most  of  us  heard  the 
Temples  last  year  and  know  that  for  a  male 
quartet  they  have  few  equals.  They  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  new  reader  this  year.  Miss 
Ridgeway  having  organized  a  company  of 
her  own.  The  Welsli  Concert  Company 
consists  of  a  double  quartet.  They  come 
direct  from  Wales,  this  being  their  first  sea- 
son in  this  country.  While  the  course  of 
last  year  was  hard  to  beat,  yet  it  is  thought 
this  course  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  all  will  heartily  support  it. 
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The  base  ball  team  of  this  year  has  met 
with  what  is  generally  known  as  "hard 
luck,"  games  having  been  cancelled  by  Alle- 
gheny, Geneva,  W.  and  J.  and  \V.  U.  P., 
the  W.  and  J.  boys  being  the  only  ones  who 
had  the  least  semblance  of  an  excuse,  the 
other  colleges  holding  the  dates  up  until 
within  two  and  even  one  day  and  then  can- 
celling. The  work  of  the  boys  this  season 
has  been  fully  up  to  the  work  of  former  sea- 
sons, although  we  are  compelled  to  divide 
honors  this  year  for  the  first  time  with  Grove 
City,  each  college  having  won  two  games. 

In  the  second  game  with  Grove  City,  on 
May  17,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  had 
a  finger  split,  Westminster  took  advantage 
of  the  clause  in  the  contract  that  allowed 
them  to  p\ay  a  coach  and  got  Mr.  Dave 
Wright,  who  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Grove  City  people  that,  while  they  had 
a  very  speedy  team,  still  they  were  not  in- 


vincible.    His  pitching 

was 

first 

cla 

ss  and 

his  support  gilt-edged. 

GROVE  CITV. 

R. 

li. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

Radcliffe,  3  

  I 

I 

0 

3 

I 

Allen,  in  

  4 

I 

0 

I 

Shannon,  2  

I 

2 

5 

4 

0 

Swift,  1  

  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Jones,  s   

0 

I 

0 

3 

2 

Signian,  p  :  

2 

0 

4 

0 

Blue,  c  

  0 

2 

I 

0 

McElhoes,  r  

  o 

0 

r 

0 

0 

James,  i  

I 

1 1 

0 

0 

Total  

  7 

9 

24 

15 

4 

WESTMINSTER. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

Edinnndson,  3  

,  ,  ,  .  2 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Marshall,  r  

  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carnahan,  2  

0 

2 

2 

3 

I 

McKini,  1  

I 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

I 

Wright,  p  

I 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

19 

0 

0 

Davies,  c  

0 

2 

I 

I 

Chambers,  m  

  3 

3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Total  

1 1 

27 

19 

4 

Grove  City  I    0004010    1 —  7 

Westminster  o    0240040    * — 10 

vSummary — Earned  runs — Grove  City,  4;  West- 
minster, i.  Two-base  hit — Carnahan.  Three-base 
hit — Chambers.  Home  runs — Shannon,  Will  Mar- 
shall. Stolen  bases — Radcliffe,  Allen,  Edmund- 
son,  Chambers.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Wright,  3; 
off  Signian,  6.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Allen.  vSac- 
rifice  hits — Shannon,  Sigman,  Blue,  Phythyon. 
Time  of  game — 1:55.    Umpire — Daniels. 

The  work  of  Daniels  as  umpire  was  of  the 
very  best  kind,  and  throughout  the  whole 
series  he  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

The  dates  May  22  and  24,  with  W.  and  J. 
and  Geneva,  were  cancelled,  the  first  owing 
to  deaths,  the  second  for  no  legitimate  rea- 
son whatever. 

On  May  25  Grove  City  came  back  to 
Westminster.  To  all  outside  appearances 
they  were  perfectly  normal,  but  the  game 
had  not  progressed  far  until  it  was  discovered 
they  had  the  shakes.  Wilhelm  was  in  the 
box  and  pitched  great  ball. 


Wp;STMINSTER. 

R. 

B. 

P. 

.'\. 

E. 

Edmundson,  3  

  2 

I 

r 

I 

0 

  2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

McKim,  1  

  2 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Wilhelm,  p  

  2 

2 

2 

3 

I 

Marshall,  Wm.,  i 

  0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Davies,  c  

  I 

I 

5 

2 

0 

Chambers,  in  

  2 

2 

I 

0 

0 

Phj-thvon,  s  

  0 

I 

4 

2 

2 

Marshall,  "Kid,"  r 

  I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Total  

 12 

10 

27 

10 

5 

GROVE  CITY. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

Radcliffe,  3  

  0 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Allen,  111  

0 

2 

0 

0 

Shannon,  2  

2 

0 

2 

2 

Swift,  p  

  0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

I 

I 

6 

0 

Signian,  1-c  

  I 

2 

5 

I 

0 

Blue,  c  

0 

0 

0 

0 

McElhoes,  m  

0 

2 

0 

0 

Gibson,  r-1  

0 

I 

0 

0 

James,  i  

0 

13 

2 

I 

Total  

  4 

8 

27 

12 

3 

Westminster  2 

3130 

2 

I  0 

0- 

—  12 

Grove  Citv  0 

1020 

I 

0  0 

-  4 

Summary — Earned 

runs,  Westiiiinst 

er,  4. 

T 

wo- 

base  hits — Chambers, 

2;  I'liythyon, 

I . 

Tliree-1 

lase 
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hits — Wilhelm,  2.  Stolen  bases — Grove  City,  2; 
Westminster,  3.  Bases  on  balls — By  Swift,  4;  by 
Wilhelm,  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Swift,  3. 
Struck  out — By  Swift,  5;  by  Wilhelm,  7.  Hits — 
Grove  City,  8;  Westminster,  10.  Errors — Grove 
City,  3;  Westminster,  6.  Sacrifice  hits — West- 
minster, 2.  Umpire — Daniels.  Batteries — West- 
minster, Wilhelm  and  Davies;  Grove  City,  Swift, 
Blue  and  Sigman. 

The  last  game  with  Grove  City  was  played 
on  May  29  and  won  by  Grove  City.  In  it 
the  Westminster  boys  gave  a  fine  exhibition 
of  how  poorly  a  good  team  can  play.  The 
errors  amounted  to  11.  The  accusation, 
however,  that  the  game  was  sold  is  entirely 
false.    The  score  was  as  follows: 

Grove  City  o    1040533  o — 16 

Westminster  o    0200300  o —  5 

The  game  with  Greensburg  was  one  of  the 
best  of  tlie  season.  The  game  was  won  at 
three  different  stages,  but  owing  to  two 
costly  errors  in  the  ninth  Greensburg  was 
permitted  to  score.  The  batting  and  field- 
ing of  Walter  Marshall  and  Wilhelm,  for 
Westminster,  and  Mechling,  for  Greensburg, 
were  the  features.    The  score  is  appended: 


G.  A.  A. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

Robinson,  m  

  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Best,  1  

  0 

2 

I 

2 

0 

Al)battichio,  2  

  I 

I 

1 

2 

I 

vSholbv,  c  

  2 

I 

10 

1 

0 

Criswell,  3  

  I 

0 

I 

3 

0 

Mechling,  r  

  I 

4 

I 

0 

0 

Reddinsi;,  i  

  I 

0 

13 

0 

2 

O'Hara,  s  

  I 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Pittinger,  p  

  I 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Total  

  9 

13 

27 

17 

3 

WKSTMINSTRR. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

R. 

Edniundson,  3  

  0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

Carnahan,  2  

  0 

I 

I 

1 

0 

McKim,  1  

2 

0 

I 

0 

3 

I 

3 

0 

Marshall,  i  

2 

10 

0 

0 

Chambers,  m  

  2 

I 

I 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

W.  B.  Marshall,  r  

0 

3 

4 

3 

  0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Total  

 s 

Id  ' 

'24 

12 

5 

■No  one  out  when  winning  run  was  made. 


G.  A.  A  o    o    o    I    2    4    I    o    I — 9 

Westminster  o    o    o    3    3    o    2    o    o — 8 

Summary — Two-base  hits — Shelby,  Mechling  3, 
Marshall,  McKini.  Home  run — O'Hara.  Struck 
out — By  Wilhelm,  4;  by  Pittinger,  6.  Bases  on 
balls— By  Wilhelm,  i;  by  Pittinger,  i.  Stolen 
bases-^G.  A.  A.,  5;  Westminster,  2.  Umpire — 
vShowalter. 

The  game  with  Hiram,  the  boys  who  had 
two  of  our  scalps  hanging  on  their  belts,  was 
the  best  game  witnessed  on  our  grounds  this 
year.  Tlie  pitching  of  McKim  was  very 
efiective  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
blue  and  white.  Chambers  was  once  more 
in  the  game  with  his  little  bat. 


WESTMINSTER. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

A. 

E. 

Edniundson,  3  

. ,  0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

McKim,  p  

. , ,  I 

I 

0 

4 

0 

Wilhelm,  2  

.,  I 

I 

3 

3 

0 

Marshall,  Wm.,  i  

. ,  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Davics,  c  

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Chambers,  m  

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Phythyon,  s  

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Marshall,  "Kid,"  r  

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

S.  McKim,  1  

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Total  

....  4 

5 

27 

15 

2 

HIR.AM. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

.\. 

E. 

I 

4 

3 

0 

Dunkle,  p  

0 

I 

0 

4 

0 

E.  McDiarmid,  s  

0 

I 

0 

3 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Heijcs,  3  

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Craft,  m  

I 

2 

I 

0 

0 

N.  McDiarmid,  1  

0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

Scott,  I  

. ,  ,  0 

0 

•3 

0 

0 

Theobald,  2  

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Total  

I 

7 

24 

14 

6 

Westminster  0    i  0 

0  I 

0 

0 

2  0- 

-4 

Hiram  0    0  0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0  0 — I 

THE  INTKR-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  MEET. 

The  meet  was  held  May  31  at  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburg.  W.  and  J.,  Geneva  and 
Westminster  were  the  contesting  colleges,  as 
Grove  City  and  W.  U.  P.  dropped  out. 
About  10,000  people  gathered  around  the 
half-mile  track  and  were  treated  to  some 
very  close  races. 

The  most  hotly  contested  event  was  the 
220-yard  dash,  which    Degelman  won  by 
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about  six  inches.  At  first  the  judges  gave 
it  to  Degelman,  and  then  afterward  ordered 
the  race  to  be  run  over.  Degelman  would 
not  agree  to  this,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  him  second  place,  although  every 
competent  and  impartial  person  on  the  field 
said  that  Degelman  won  the  race. 

The  pole  vault  was  an  exciting  contest 
between  Duffy,  of  W.  and  J.,  and  J.  A. 
Smith,  of  Westminster.  Duffy  won  by  a 
tremendous  effort  at  9  feet  io}(  inches,  with 
Smith  second  at  g  feet  g}{  inches,  and 
Gealey  third  at  9  feet  2  inches.  Smith  very 
nearly  tied  Duffy,  as  tlie  \V.  and  J.  man  won 
on  his  last  chance.  It  was  the  best  vaulting 
seen  in  this  end  of  the  State,  as  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  record  was  broken  by  3^ 
inches. 

The  mile  relay  was  almost  a  walkover  for 
Westminster,  although  the  first  three  quar- 
ters were  closelj'  contested.  SIoss,  Holmes, 
Degelman  and  Gealey  formed  the  West- 
minster team  and  ran  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, while  Gaston,  Brownlee,  Thompson 
and  Logan  were  the  W.  and  J.  contestants. 
Gealey  and  Degelman  both  made  good  gains, 
which  so  discouraged  W.  and  J.  that  they 
would  not  allow  their  last  man  to  finish. 

Degelman  and  Hanley  would  have  won 
second  and  third  on  the  i co-yards  if  they  had 
not  been  set  back  a  yard  for  going  over  the 
line. 

Neville  was  a  very  close  third  on  the  }(- 
mile  bike,  and  was  making  a  good  gain  at 
the  finish. 

W.  and  J.  won  the  meet,  with  89  points; 
Westminster  second,  with  17  earned  and 
15)4  credited  points;  Geneva  third,  with  14 
points. 

Handsome  silver  cups  were  given  as  first 
and  second  prizes  for  each  event,  and  of 


these  we  get  the  splendid  relay  cup  and  one 
each  for  Degelman  and  Smith. 

Our  team  showed  a  marked  improvement 
over  that  of  last  year,  and  in  another  season 
we  may  hustle  the  people  from  Washington 
county. 

The  events  and  the  wimiers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

100-yard  dash — Inglis,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
Brownlee,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Degelman, 
Westminster,  third.    Time,  10  2-5  seconds. 

16-pound  hammer  throw — P.  Core,  W. 
and  J.,  first;  Hunter,  Geneva,  second;  Ster- 
ret,  Geneva,  third  Distance,  93  feet  6 
inches . 

;^-niile  bicycle  race — Smith,  W.  and  J., 
first;  Maynard,  Geneva,  second;  Neville, 
Westminster,  third.    Time,  34  seconds. 

Putting  16-pound  shot — Inglis,  W.  and 
J.,  first;  Cowan,  W.  and  J.,,  second;  Duffy, 
W.  and  J.,  third.  Distance,  37  feet  10 
inches. 

220-yard  dash — Degelman,  Westminster, 
finst;  Brownlee,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Stewart, 
W.  and  J.,  third.    Time,  23  1-5  seconds. 

Broad  jump — McGiffin,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
Craighead,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Sloss,  West- 
minster, third.    Distance,  20  feet  i  inch. 

120-yard  hurdle — Inglis,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
Leith,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Craighead,  W. 
and  J.,  third.    Time,  163-5  seconds. 

^-mile  run — Thompson,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
Whitmyer,  Geneva,  second;  Holmes,  West- 
minster, third.  Time,  2  minutes  9  4-5  sec- 
onds. 

High  jump — Craighead,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
Inglis,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Leith,  W.  and  J., 
third.    Distance,  5  feet  8  inches. 

440-yard  dash — Gaston,  W-.  and  J.,  first; 
Woods,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Gibson,  Geneva, 
third.    Time,  55  2-5  seconds. 
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2 -mile  bicycle  race — Smith,  W.  and  J., 
first;  Flowers,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Sterret, 
Geneva,  third.  Time,  5  minutes  5  1-5  sec- 
onds. 

Pole  vault— DuflFy,  W.  and  J.,  first;  J. 
Smith,  Westminster,  second;  Gealey,  West- 
minster, third.    Height,  9  feet  io}(  inches. 

220-yard  hurdle- — Inglis,  W.  and  J.,  first; 
McGiffin,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Craighead, 
W.  and  J.,  third.    Time,  27  1-5  seconds. 

Mile  run  —  Whitmyer,  Geneva,  first; 
Chambers,  W.  and  J.,  second;  Miller,  W. 
and  J.,  third.  Time,  5  minutes,  20  1-5  sec- 
onds. 

I -mile  relay  race — Westminster,  first. 
Time,  3  minutes  43  1-5  seconds. 

Qlinnni  anb  dollcoic  IPorlb. 


Dr.  T.  H.  Hanna,  '56,  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  U.  P.  General  Assembly  meet- 
ing in  Rock  Island,  111. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Magoffin,  '94,  graduated  May 
26th  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  school,  being 
fourteenth  in  a  class  of  fifty-seven  members. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Anderson,  '94,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  foreign  mission,  will  be  or- 
dained in  the  Second  church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  22. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson,  '88,  was  expected 
to  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Society 
in  Pittsburg  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness. 

Miss  Emma  Robertson,  '94,  Miss  Bessie 
Robeitson,  '95,  Mi.ss  Lizzie  Houston,  '87, 
and  Miss  Emma  Campbell,  '93,  have  all  re- 
turned from  their  year's  teaching. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Walker,  '94,  was  married  June 
10  to  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Cooke,  of  Car- 
negie, Pa.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  ordained 
and  installed  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 


Miss  Lizzie  Gibson,  who  graduated  with 
the  Music  Department  class  of  '90,  was  mar- 
ried April  14th  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Weihe,  of 
West  Newton.  The  wedding  took  place  in 
Butler. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Shields, '85,  has  invented  and 
patented  a  valuable  electric  medical  appara- 
tus that  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  '81,  preached  the  an- 
nual sermon  to  the  G.  A.  R.  in  New  Wil- 
mington, and  Prof.  W.  A.  Moore,  '86,  of 
the  New  Wilmington  public  school,  made 
the  memorial  address  on  Decoration  day. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Gordon,  '74,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Union  town,  has  been 
granted  a  vacation  of  several  months  in  or- 
der to  visit  Europe,  where  he  has  gone  with 
his  family. 

Six  former  Westminster  students-,  W.  B. 
Anderson,  Ralph  McCulloch,  W.  D. 
Strangeway,  W.  B.  Campbell,  J.  W.  Gea- 
ley and  J.  E.  Walker,  were  among  the  grad- 
uates of  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary 
this  year. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Hawk,  '77,  has  just  closed  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  series  of 
evangelical  services  in  Butler.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  A.  C.  McClelland,  a  for- 
mer student  of  the  C(  nservatory,  who  con- 
ducts the  song  service. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Director  General  of 
tlie  Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  last 
month  on  "The  Founders  of  Geology, "  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  an  additional 
public  lecture  on  "The  last  volcanoes  of 
Western  Europe."  These  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  leading  geologists  of 
the  country. 
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PROF.  R.  R.  RAMSEY. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  who  has  been  engaged  at 
the  University  of  Blooniington  for  the  past 
year,  will  in  the  fall  occupy  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Prof.  Thompson.  We  bespeak 
for  him  the  hearty  co-operation  of  students 
and  faculty  and  the  good  will  of  all  the 
patrons  of  the  college. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dodds,  '82,  was  in  New  Wil- 
mington a  few  weeks  ago  hunting  up  mate- 
rial for  the  class  history  that  he  is  writing  in 
place  of  A.  B.  Stevenson,  who  is  unable  to 
do  so.  Music  for  the  alumni  entertainment 
will  be  furnished  by  graduates  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

President  Shurman,  of  Cornell,  has  been 
invited  by  His  Excellency,  Chang  Chi 
Tung,  Viceroy  of  Hu  Kwang,  Central  China, 
to  appoint  an  agricultural  graduate  to  con- 


struct a  model  farm  at  or  near  the  vice  regal 
capital  of  Wachang.  The  invitation  prom- 
ises three  thousand  gold  dollars  annually  to 
the  appointee. 

The  approach  of  conunencement  makes 
the  remark  of  one  of  our  visitors  last  com- 
mencement seasonable:  "No  alumnus  of 
college  should  ever  come  back  to  his  alma 
mater  without  a  present  in  his  hands,  if  it 
should  be  only  a  book  for  the  library. "  We 
love  our  alma  mater,  first,  because  of  what 
she  has  done  for  us.  We  ought  to  love  her, 
second,  because  of  what  we  have  done  for 
her. 

A  successful  feature  of  the  Wharton 
school  of  the  college  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Univ^ersity  this  year  has  been 
the  mock  congress.  This  congress  discusses 
national  questions,  introduces  formal  bills, 
and  imitates  as  far  as  possible  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  at  Washington.  It  has 
been  in  existence  four  years.  The  Seniors 
constitute  the  Senate  and  the  Juniors  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  connection 
with  the  regular  congressional  work.  Dr. 
Young  lectures  and  compares  American 
with  foreign  governments. 

The  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
General  A.ssenibly  in  Rock  Island  recently 
was  the  occasion  of  many  little  reunions  of 
friends,  co-workers  and  classmates.  A  re- 
union of  the  alumni  of  Westmin.ster  was 
held  in  the  Countv  Superintendent's  room  at 
which  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  '59,  pre- 
sided. The  call  of  the  roll  showed  forty- 
one  present,  representing  twenty-five  classes. 
The  Rev.  A.  G.  King,  D.  D.,  '64,  spoke  of 
"The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the 
Church;"  Rev.  I.T.  Wright.  '69,  on  "West- 
minster's Equipment  for  Meeting  her  Obli- 
gations;" Dr.  J.  K.  McClurkin,   '73,  told 
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how  Westminster  is  fulfilling  her  mission, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  D.  U.,  '82,  told  what 
the  alumni  should  do  for  the  college.  The 
remarks  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  and 
interesting,  and  the  hour  was  spent  very 
pleasantly  in  renewing  acquaintance  and 
strengthening  loyalty  to  the  old  college. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Holcad  of  the  scheme  to  procure  for 
the  college  the  portraits  of  Prof.  Mitchell 
and  Prof.  Thompson.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
those  who  have  been  students  under  these 
instructors  express  their  hearty  co-operation 
in  this  work.  This  is  an  exemplary  deed, 
and  ought  to  be  imitated  by  older  members 
of  the  alunmi  who  have  been  students  under 
other  noble  instructors  who  have  grown  old 
or  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service.  In 
this  way  Westminster  would  soon  acquire 
such  a  portrait  gallery  as  any  college  might 
be  proud  to  own. 

At  Cambridge,  England,  recently,  when  a 
proposition  was  being  voted  on  to  make  wo- 
men eligible  to  receive  Cambridge  degrees, 
about  2,400  men  who  hold  these  degrees 
came  up  to  the  University  Senate  House 
and  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  rejected 
the  proposition.  The  undergraduates  were 
even  more  vigorous  than  the  members  of  the 
alumni  in  their  opposition,  and  during  the 
settling  of  the  question  became  fairly  riot- 
ous. The  reasons  given  by  those  opposed  to 
the  proposition  for  taking  such  a  decided 
stand  against  it  are  of  very  little  weight  of 
themselves  and  had  little  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  voting,  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
prejudice  of  those  directly  concerned  in  the 
decision  was  the  ruling  influence. 

In  spite  of  the  setback  given  to  the  cause 
of  women  at  Cambridge  recently  two  women 


have  received  distinction  in  educational  cir- 
cles by  invading  the  fields  heretofore  closed 
against  them.  Miss  Ellen  Hinsdale,  daugh- 
ter of  Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  re- 
ceived her  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Gottingen  a  short  time  ago.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  authorities  at  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity have  allowed  a  woman  to  try  for  the 
degree  in  Philology,  a  department  which,  in 
Gottingen,  requires  an  unusually  thorough 
and  laborious  preparation.  Again,  on  May 
18,  Miss  Emily  Grace  Briggs  was  given  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  who 
ever  received  a  diploma  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Not  only  this,  but 
she  also  took  first  honors  in  her  class,  pass- 
ing all  the  men.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Prof. 
Briggs,  of  the  Seminary  faculty. 

2TTu5tc  anb  Ctrt. 


The  graduating  recital  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  12th. 

Miss  Hodgen,  Miss  Lake  and  Miss  Wil- 
son have  each  finished  painting  a  very  hand- 
some set  of  plates. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  for  people  to  think  that 
all  classic  music  is  dry  and  difficult.  Some 
of  the  most  simple  and  melodious  pieces 
ever  composed  are  from  the  pen  of  old  mas-, 
ters." 

A  steel  engraving  of  Dr.  Burrows,  a  noted 
educator  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  college  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  picture  is  hanging  in  Dr.  Fer- 
guson's room. 

In  the  papers  of  last  October  mention  was 
made  of  the  death  of  William  Morris,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  To  the  world  in  general 
he  is  probably  best  known  through  his 
poetic  and  artistic  ability.    Perhaps  his  best 
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poetical  works  are  based  on  the  Norse 
legends,  and  highest  among  these  ranks  the 
tale  of  "  Signrd  the  Volsung."  Morris  him- 
self said  of  it,  "There  I  have  touched  my 
high-water  mark."  While  he  was  yet  a  boy 
he  showed  unmistakable  artistic  genius,  and 
his  abilities  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  deco- 
rative artist  rather  than  of  a  painter  of  pic- 
tures. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
tried  to  realize  their  artistic  taste  in  the  life 
of  the  everyday  world.  With  him  beauty 
was  a  practicable  dream.  "Beauty,"  he 
once  declared,  "is  in  one  sense  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  every- 
where. Wherever  there  is  the  rythm  of 
light  there  is  some  transmutation  into 
beauty . " — The  Laii. v v ii iia ii . 

The  Piano  Recital  given  by  Miss  Kim- 
ball's pupils,  assisted  by  Prof.  Hahn  and  the 
Mandolin  Club,  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Minstrel's  Serenade  (Duet)  Jos.  Low- 
Misses  Jane  Kraeer  and  Sara  McLean. 

At  the  Cradle,      )  itt-i 

„     ,.      e  f   N.  von  Wilni 

Hunting  Song,  I 

Miss  Nellie  Wilson. 
Recit,  "  Comfort  Ve,"  \  (From  "  The  \  ,  , 

Aria,  "Every  Valley,"  1    Messiah.")  )  wa»fiei 
Mr.  Hahn. 

Veneziana   Bereny 

Miss  Jane  Kraeer. 

Daughter  of  Love  C.  W.  Bennct 

Mandolin  Club. 

Hallali,    |  n   i       ^  • 

,  >  Ruljcnstcm 

Valse,  I 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Murtland. 
"Santa  Lucia,"  (Neapolitan  Folk-Song). ..Lichner 
William  Reed  Veazey. 

If  I  But  Knew  Smith 

Little  Doris   De  Koven 

Miss  Kimball. 

Theme  and  Variations,  op.  143,  No.  3  Schubert 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Trainor. 

Mandolin  Band  March  H.  De  Harport 

Mandolin  Club. 

Fanfare  Fink 

Miss  Sara  B.  McLean. 


La  Fileuse,  op.  157,  No.  2  Raff 

Miss  Maud  Stunkard. 

The  Ring  Hawley 

In  May  Day  Felton 

Mr.  Hahn. 

Impromptu,  op.  90,  No.  2  Schubert 

Miss  Myrtle  McCreary. 

Aria,  (From  "  The  Creation.")  Haydn 

Miss  Kimball. 

Caprice  Hongrois  (Duet)  Ketterer 

Miss  Kiml)all  and  Miss  McCrear}-. 


€xcl)anac5. 

There  are  only  ten  college  dailies  pub- 
lished in  America. 

The  University  of  California  has  three 
httndred  and  fourteen  instructors  in  its 
faculty. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  attention  paid  to 
the  study  of  language,  as  shown  by  produc- 
tions in  so  many  exchanges. 

They  tell  how  fast  the  arrow  sped 

When  William  shot  the  apple. 
But  who  can  calculate  the  speed 
Of  him  who's  late  for  chapel? 

An  institution  is  made  truly  great  to  the 
world's  eyes  and  precious  to  the  world's 
heart,  not  by  the  large  number  that  come 
in,  but  by  the  quality  and  merit  of  those 
who  go  out  ;  not  by  the  noise  that  is  made 
about  it,  but  the  solid  immortal  work  it  does 
as  the  sottrce  of  character. — Ex. 

The  British  museum  announces  the  re- 
covery of  a  lost  classic,  the  works  of  one  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Greek  literature,  Bacchylides,  nephew  of 
Simonides,  the  rival  of  Pindar.  The  manu- 
script was  recently  discovered  in  Egypt.  It 
comprises  fifteen  to  twenty  poems,  varying 
in  length  from  fourteen  to  two  hundred 
lines,  mostly  celebrating  victories  at  the 
Greek  games. — Ex. 
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Tlic  Pilar cfra  is  one  of  our  new  exchanges. 
It  is  well  edited  and  neat  in  appearance. 
"The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  Quest  for  the 
Holy  Grail  "  is  especially  interesting. 

DAT  WHIRIv  MACHINE. 

Dere  vas  von  girl, 

Dere  vas  von  "  whirl," 
Dere  vas  von  streaniledts  near. 

Dat  goacher  saidt, 

"  Go  right  ahead, 
Dere  is  no  tings  to  vear." 

Dat  girl  so  brafe 

Shardgedt  on  down  stradedt; 
Mine  heart!  she  vent  right  in. 

Dat  little  rill 

Is  langhmg  still; 
"  Expecdt  she  might  have  been."     — Ex. 

Opportunity  is  your  eminent  domain. 
Opportunity  invites  you  to  demon.strate 
your  sufficiency,  your  ability,  your  original- 
ity and  mental  power.     Opportunity  is  the 


needed  field  in  which  the  occupant  grows 
his  mental  fruits,  models  his  mental  prod- 
uct, and  which  alone  will  yield  him  harvest 
for  his  labor;  but  without  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  ample  equipment  to  meet  its 
demands,  the  most  fruitful  opportunity  will 
be  to  you  a  barren  desert. — Ex. 

Students  of  the  Greek  language  the  world 
over  will  be  interested  in  the  movement,  re- 
cently begun  in  Athens,  to  have  classical 
Greek  pronounced  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  Greek  orthoepy.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  world  are  asked  to 
adopt  this  pronunciation.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  consummation  Greek  wotild  possess 
two  advantages  which  Latin  does  not — that 
of  world-wide  uniformit}'  of  pronunciation, 
and  that  of  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  a  living  language. — Ex. 
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